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I T is ft fascinating task to oompare the 
roam features, treads and coarse of 
the three Great World Wars. These are, 
it need scarcely be said, the Napoleonic 
War, the Great War of 1914-1918, and 
the present war. Some day, no doubt, an 
eminent maslcr of history will give the 
world a great work that will be worthy 
of the subject. But that anticipation 
need not prerent even hnmble students 
of history from potting together a few 
notes and observations on the great topio. 
History requires the servioes of all classes 
of workers, provided only that they do 
not stand and wait. 

The three wars referred to above are 
world wars in more than one sense. 
They were waged tn more than one 
oontinent and they decided the political 
fate of countries, scattered over the 
various continents. The parallel trends 
and features shown by these giant conflicts 
are doe not to the aotion of similar 
ideologies or personalities bnt to the 
basio geographical, racial and strategic 
factors. The oharaoters and eapaoities of 
no two men oan differ more than those 
of Hitler and Napoleon; and yet Hitler’s 
ambitions efforts and adventures are 
running the same ooofse at those of 
Napoleon. Both found in Bngland the 
great fortress of freedom whieh they 
yalftip attempj^to in tads. Both ma s s e d 


their forces near Boulogne and thro' mJI 
England. In the courts of their sf ggle 
Against England, both had to oooop (he 
greater part of the Continent, and ft ally 
to invade Russia with oonsequenoes 
disastrous to themselves. The force of 
basic conditions led very different person* 
alities to follow the same chain of military 
adventures and the same lines of poliay* 
In this sense, indeed, we oan apeak of 
something like historical and political 
determinism. 

Nor oan difference of ideologies n^ffirr 
a great deal in the faoe of those bam 
conditions whioh dominate world history. 
Wbat systems oan differ move than 
French Republicanism of the eighteenth 
century and Fascism of onr sge f So far as 
ideals go, the systems stand poles opart 
and are as mutual antitheses. This was 
well brought out when the Fascia! 
triumph in 1940 led the Viehy rulers to 
make an attempt openly and avowedly 
to break away from the principles of 
the French Revolution. Yet this oppoel* 
tion of principles has had little effect oa 
programmes of oonquest and annexation 
—on the application of the poliop tit 
divide et import in territories f rom the 
Balkans to Soaodinavia. In th^Mbnt, 
too, the Japanese slogan of “o^pmKritff 
sphere for Asia” sounds like an ' etibo 
of the war-cry " liberty, Equality, a*> 
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Fraternity". Japan professes like Repnb- 
lioan Franoe of the eighteenth oentury 
to liberate nations and to break their 
bhains. In both oases the aotaal 
oonseaodhoe has been to load the 
"liberated" lands with the heaviest and 
most gallinff of chains — new records in 
the long and unhappy history of political 
servitode. 

In onr brief study of oommon war 
trends olarity of exposition will be 
promoted by considering separately the 
reoord of eaoh country involved in the 
great struggles. Obviously, the case of 
England deserves to be considered first. 
That land of freedom has been true to 
her role as the champion of freedom 
against the most powerful aggressors for 
over three centuries. She has defied 

threats of invasion by Louis XIV, 

Napoleon, Kaiser Wilhelm and Hitler. 
She has been the armoury of liberty 
for oenturies and has supplied arms to and 
ilnanoed the various lands which held out 
against these mighty aggressors. In two 
important respects, however, the position 
of England has changed for the better. 
In the first place, America has been 
standing by the side of England in 
shining armour— sharing the honours, as 
well as the dangers and toils, of 
championing liberty. In the second place, 
England has been worthily supported by 
the great Dominions, who have Bhown 
themselves noble daughters of the 
Motherland. Canada and Australia, South 
Africa and New Zealand oould have 
easily aeonred their immediate safety by 
of isolation; bnt they scorned 
10 and have preferred to be 
to invasion. Their troops have 
fought for the British Commonwealth in 
every continent. 


a policy 
to 

expoH 


* AlVhY 1040 

As regards India, the aggrewfv^* powers 
aimed at its oonquest in each of the 4 
three world wars. It was the special 
object of Napoleon's ambition when be 
was in Egypt. In the second world war, 
it was also the aim of the Raiser in hi 
Drang nach Ost In the course of tlu 
present war, Germany and Japan are * 
earning on a groat pincer movement. 
What is equally interesting is that ir 
each of tho throe wars, India has in . 
turn hit back tho aggressor very ha* 

It was a force from India which Ian* 
in Egjpt and scoured tho surrender 
the French army of Napoleon in Kgyp* 
The same role was playeg by Indint 
troops both in Mesopotamia, apd 
Egypt and Syria against the Turk) 
and German forces in 191H. In the course * 
the present war, Indian forces hi. 
shown their valour in every count. „ 
from Lib> a in the West to Java in 
the East, and have added three great 
chapters of glory to her military annals 
The role of Egypt in each of the wars 
has been snbsidary and supplementary to 
that of India. India is ever the goal and 
the aim, while the subjugation of Egypt 
Jbas been sought only as the means to 
attain that objeot. The German general, 
Rommel, is attempting in onr days to 
reach Egypt as a half- way house to 
India; in this he is only following in th*> 
footsteps of General Bonaparte. 

Russia is like India, inasmuch as she 
has also played the same part in the 
three great wars* In eaoh of the three 
great wars, she has bad the honour of 
aooounting for the flower of the army 
of the aggressive powers. It was in 
Russia that Napoleon lost his Grand 
Army— that instrument with whidb he 
dominated the Continent* In the course 

i 
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of A the second war, Russia gave plenty of 
occupation to the finest German armies 
commanded by the best German generals 
— Hindenburg and Ludendorff. It was the 
sdtanoe of the Russian troops which 
'‘reiented the battle of the Marne from 
being decided in favour of the Germans. 
in the course of the present giant 
truggle, Russia has a I read) accounted for 

*r two million of the best German troops. 

h 

r e legend of Hitler's invincibility, like 
of Napoleon, has been shattered in 
^ ^ssia -and b> the same methods of 

j'fensive strateg) with tactical offensive 
a the one hand, and of the scorched 

jaHb policy dn the other. 

«* , 

l^tie * political raamcuvrcs of Stalin, 

icramd us of those employed by 

, yr r Alexander NgAinst Napoleon. As is 

**;ll known, there was a time when 

that Czar was a great friend and 

uJmirer of Napoleon with whom he 

made a treaty of alliance at Tilsit. That 

event corresponds to the treaty concluded 

^etween Rtbhentrop and Molotov, by which 

Poland was divided between Russia and 

Germany. When Napoleon failed in all other 

efforts to overcome the "resistance of 

• 

England, he turned to the idea of subjugat 
mg Russia thus dosing the whole of 
gurope to British trade. Hitler, too, has 
f^ftd his Russian campaign under very 
similar circumstances and with the same 
disastrous results. No one in Napoleon's 
• days expected that Russia would be able 
to And a general to face Napoleon in 
battle; yet in the battle outside Moscow, 
Kutusoff could claim that he had fought 
• great drawn battle against the Frenoh 
Emperor. So in our days, the Russian 
generals Timoshenko and Voroshilov have 
unexpectedly proved their superiority over 
the great General**~von Leeb, 


von Bock, von Milob and von Bunetedt, 
Hitler's Marshals have lost their great 
reputations in Russia as surely as thosl 
of Napoleon. Hitler himself has the same 
consolation as Napoleon bad— that of 
accounting for his defeats b f pointing to 
the unusual severity of the Russian 
winter. But the parallel will not stop 
there. For after the Russian campaign, 
the Czar became the deadly enemy of 
Napoleon and never stayed his hand 
until be had entered Paris and helped to 
send Napoleon to Elba. A similar spirit 
of embittered indignation has seized 
Stalin and the Russians who are resolved 
to finish this great war in Berlin. In 
the case of Rossia, we note how national 
spirit can soar above the ideologies of 
the day. That country has manifested 
the same noble and brave national spirit 
whether under Czars, or under the 
"Dictatorship of the Proletariat". 

A sad contrast to- the Russian spirit is 
to bo noted in the case of France. That 
land of the highest national traditions — 
not only military, but patriotic — has shown 
a spirit of disunion and a subservience 
to the German conqueror, of whioh no 
one could have believed her capable. 
Under men like Laval, she has reached the 
nadir not only of her political fortunes 
but of her spiritual life. Only the 
gallant little band that follows General 
De Gaulle oontinoes to harbour the old 
traditions of Franoe and to act in her 
old spirit. It is noteworthy also that 
Franoe has aoted a very different part in 
the three world wars. In the first world 
war, she assumed a brilliant offensive for two 
decades until she dropped from sheer exhaus- 
tion. In the course of the world-war of 
1914-16, she showed her oapacity for % % 
brilliant and sustained defensive over teny 
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exhausting years. And now, after a brief 
military effort, “ Gaol does champ the 
t)it and foam in fetters "—as Byron put 
it, over 'a century ago. 

A synoptic stady of the three World 
Wars is useful not only for emphasising 
the baric factors of history hot also, to 
some extent, as a guide to policy. Thus 
when some publicists advocate the rash 
and premature opening of a second Front 
on the Continent, they are best confuted 
by the lessons of the earlier world wars. 
Thus, it was Napoleon himself who gave 
the British the great chance of opening 
a second front in the Iberian peninsula. 
His unwise policy in attempting to annex 
Spain and Portugal gave the British 
their real opportunity. But earlier efforts 
to open up a second front were 
signal failures, as in the case of the 
Walcheren expedition. The best parallel 
to Napoleon's disastrous invasion of Spain, 
in the course of the* present war, is the 
invasion of China by Japan. The fanatic 
opposition of the Spaniards to Napoleon is 
admirably matohed by the patriotic spirit 


of the Chinese, whioh no defeats can * 
quenoh. In spite of their victories in 
the field, the legions of Napoleon melted 
away in Spain ; and at St. Helena, the 
French Emperor ascribed hiB downfall in 
great measure to 11 the Spanish ulcer ". 
Similarly, General Tojo may have to w 
complain, in the not distant future, of 
“ the Chinese ulcer ". 

The study of the older World Wars 
might be particularly instruct! \e at the 
conclusion of the present one The 
lessons of the Congress of Vienna and 
of the treaty of Versailles may well be 
taken to heart by the Allifn when they 
are dictating terms to the Axis Powers 
The pursuit of immediate individual 
advantage should not be permitted to 
deflect nations from the path that leads 
to permanent peace for the whole world. 
Fortunately the dicta of the leading British 
statesmen as well as those of Mr. Roosevelt 
show that they are fully determined to 
close the temple of Janus once and for 
all, and to inaugurate an erA of even 
handed justice and world* wide peace. 


WELFARE WORK 

Bz PBOV. S. E. RUDRA 
(.University, Allahabad ) 


I I i> not easy to define Welfare Work. 

It covers a very wide range of 
aotivitiM. The motives whioh inspire it 
am equally diverse. let, it may be 
r,mmad op ae being an attitnda of 
Mini that attempt# to look upon the 
individual worker as a human personality 
on tha part af hla employer. The worker 
ja treated ae something mom than a 
.' hand. Be U no longer regarded ae a 


mere cog in the wheel. It also expresses, 
in another aspect the eenee of obligation 
acknowledged by the employer to the 
oommnnity in general and to tha working *. 
olaasee in partionlar. In a word, it it 
tha humanisation of industry. 

In one eenee, Welfare Work has as old 
a history ae the inoeptlon of modem 
industry itself. For it r was no law a 
person than Robert himself, who 
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laid the foundation of Welfare Work in 
hie famoas Mill* at New Lanark in 
Scotland. Robert Owen wae one of the 
giant personalities of the industrial revolu- 
tion era in Great Britain. No student of 
the labour problem, and especially of 
welfare, can neglect to study him. He 
was the seventh son out of a family 
of eleven children of very poor cobbler 
parents. In those ruthless days of severe 
individualism and uncontrolled competition, 
everybody had to shift for himself early 
in life. So at about the age of seven, 
this young lad launched forth into life's 
struggles He started life with his 
parents blessings and nothing else. He 
rose fo be one of the most prosperous 
and successful cotton textiles m&nufac 
turers of Great Britain of his day. But all 
through bis phenomenal sucoebs, he never 
forgot the fact that he had risen from 
the lowest ranks of the industrial ladder. 
The penury and the bitterness of his 
early days, the terrible strain on his 

parents to koep the wolf away from the 
door, he never forgot. And so he launched 
forward his Welfare Scheme. His partners 
rebelled and revolted and 9 they deserted 
him. But he had faith m what he did! 

He persisted in his good work. Even 

when business was dull, due to the 
Amerioan War, he did not discharge his 
men, but retained them. He thus laid 
down the basis of the solution of the 

terrible scourge of unemployment. Hie 
Welfare activities were many-sided. Lords 
and Nobles, sooiai reform workers, business 
men and manufacturers, educationists, 
prinoes and ruling monarohs visited his 
plane, so renowned were his works. 

But Welfare Work in the strict sense is 
a more reoent^Mvement. It may be said 
to have during the last 


War. There was great need for munitions 
as io this war. Work bad to be earned 
out ceaselessly, night and day. Regulation 
of hours and other restrictions' imposed 
by factory legislations bad to be relaxed. 
The momentum of output was accelerated. 
The strain on tbe workers was tremendous. 
Break down was imminent There was 
danger that both the quantity of output 
and quality of munitions and armaments 
produced would suffer. This, of course, 
could not be permitted. It was a life 
and death struggle for tbe nation. The 
exact precision and high potency of 
materials of war could not be lowered. 
Another factor that intervened was that 
tbe labour force itself was very heavily 
diluted. Much of the mao power bad been 
drafted into tbe Bghting forces. New 
meo in very great numbers took the 
place of the old and welt trained hands. 
As the war proceeded, tbe situation 
in all industries worsened including 
the munition factories. Woman labour in 
ever increasing numbers bad to be enlisted 
to replace the meo. Women being the 
weaker vessel, could not be expected to 
endure the strain imposed by war oondi 
tions. Also, when women enter into any 
industry in sufficiently large numbers, 
their very presence creates oevtaio situa 
tions that demand different handling. 
Henoe arose the modern Welfare Movement 
in its main trends. It would, of course, 
be historically incorrect as well as 
ungracious not to acknowledge and mention 
that there were several Arms and booses 
and families that bad for deoades before 
carried on Welfare Work for their people. 
These families were tbe honoured pioneers 
of this modern movement. The Cadburya 
of England, for instance, are a otassio 
exempli. 
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Besides, however, these bistorioal factors, 
there were* other oaases also that led to 
the recognition and expansion of Welfare 
Work in* industry. 

By the second decade of the present 
century, the rigors of the doctrines of the 
olassioal school of economics bad greatly 
weakened. People's belief in the ration 
ality and efficacy of the laissofairet* 
philosophy had been seriously slackened. 
'Eaoh one for himself and the devil for 
the rest ' principle of conduct was no 
longer holding its sway with its unchal- 
lenged completeness even in the field of 
economic endeavour. A spirit of noblesse 
oblige was invading the realm of business 
and industry. The money nexus was not 
looked upon as the only link between 
employers and workers. The old idea of 
social obligations, may be of the paternal 
type, arose. Employers, some of them at 
any rate, felt it on their consciences to 
do more for their men than merely to 
treat them as so many parts of the 
machine, to be employed so long as they 
were of use and then to be discarded 
upon the scrap heap mercilessly. They 
desired to humanise industry. This is 
undoubtedly one of the important causes 
of Welfare Work. Credit should be given 
where credit is due. 

Another important cause was a scientific 
one. Probably this cause has not yet 
had its full impact on the courses of 
industrial operation. Men at the Univer- 
sities and elsewhere began to study and 
examine the multifarious causes that 
produced fatigue. Industrial psychology 
thus arose as one hranoh of the 
great Science of Psyohology. Laboratory 
tests and experiments In actual works in 
iwitgerland, Germany, United States and 


Great Britain proved that ruthless exploit- 
ation of labour without requisite control 
was unsound and uneconomical even from 
the strict! > monetary point of view. 
Emplojers began to Bee light. It was 
established beyond doubt that apart from 
sentimental considerations, human treat- 
ment of labour under given conditions 
was productive of beneficial results. This 
factor is one of the securest bases of 
modern Welfare undertaking. 

There was also another factor that had 
its due inlluence. With the growing class 
consciousness of the workers due to 
socialist, and communiht .teaching and 
enthusiasm, tensions developed between 
men and maBlerB. Strikes and lock-outs 
interfered with the rhythm of production 
operations. With the development and 
growth of the Trade Union Movement, 
the isolated individual workers began to 
be welded into strong and effective power. 
Employers could no longer have it their 
own way unquestioned. In order to 
obtain harmon> in their own respective 
works, many employers embarked upon 
Welfare activities. In this way they 
.desired to buy off their workers* dis- 

content. This basis of Welfare Work has 
its due weight. It is, therefore, that 
Trade Uoion people are frequently 
hostile to employers* Welfare activities. 
They have a belief that the employers 
are really not so interested in their 

welfare as they are to break op the 

solidarity of labonr. 

These then briefly are some of the 
principal causes that have given birth to 
the Welfare Movement at large. 

She next question that arises is the 
agency through whiely af Welfare work 
should be conducted , problem hi 
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intricate and many-sided. The main issues 
alone can be examined in this brief 
article. 

First, there is the employer or the 
management itself. It is increasingly 
felt that the employers have greater 
obligations towards their workers than 
merely the wage contract that binds them 
to each other. As mentioned above, 
employers are increasingly appreciating 
this aspect of the question. Indeed 
there is no agency that oan succeed 
so well in welfare work as the 
emplo>er. The complications of dual 
control or the presence of outside 
associations is eliminated within the 
premises. There is much to be said for 
this. Within the factory, especially in 
our country, under present circumstances 
it is not desirable that outside agencies 
should conduct these activities. On the 
other hand, if Welfare work is carried 
on exclusively by the employers, it cannot 
And does not aohieve equal salutary results. 
As we have noticed above, workers are 
highly suspicious of all suoh activities 
carried on by the employers. There are 
psychological reasons for this. Of course, 
this does not apply with equal degree to 
all the various types of Welfare activities. 
In regard to some of these activities, 
however, it ia felt more obviously. For 
instance, canteen and dining hall 
arrangements and the like workers wish 
to feel absolutely free. They desire to 
seek relief from the management’s control 
and the master's eye. Company manage- 
ment oan, however, be modified, A great 
measure of autonomy oan be granted to 
the workers in running Welfare activities. 
Where this ia being done genuinely, 
results are satisfactory. Happily in India, 
we have inatarig^of such oo-operetive 


associations between the employers and the 
workers. This is undoubtedly the best 
solution of the question, particularly fo£ 
inter-mural work. 

The other agency nifty be the several 
associations and organisatiofts that are 
working for the social and spiritnal 
betterment of the people as a whole. In 
India, several such organisations exist and 
have rendered creditable service. The 
Y. M. C. A. nod the Bombay Social Service 
Leagues and others have done pioneer 
work Their services are acknowledged 
on all bands. A third party between 
labour and management is often a very 
beneficml intervention. It must, however, 
be admitted that with growing cleavage 
between the employers* group and the 
workers, the position of such bodies is 
becoming increasingly difficult and delicate. 
Yet I do not think that it is open to 
question that io several ways they have 
a large field of useful work for several 
decades to come. Practically in all extra 
mural work educational, recreational, social 
they can achieve much. 

It is frequently felt that workers should 
not depend either upon the employers nor 
upon outside agencies for welfare activities 
for their own benefit. It may have a 
tendency to demoralise the workers. Their 
sturdy independence and self-respect may 
be lost. There is mnob matter in this 
contention. Paternalism of the employers 
may lead to parasitism in the workers. 
Many labour bodies themselves are 
apprehensive of this tendenoy. The supreme 
difficulty in India is the general poverty 
of the workers, their ohronio indebtedness, 
and more or less migratory nature of 
their stay in any industrial centre. Credo 
Unions in Japan, in spite of tb»ir serious 
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Besides, however, these historical factors, 
there were other oaoses also that led to 
the recognition and expansion of Welfare 
Work in industry. 

By the second decade of the present 
century, the rigors of the doctrines of the 
olassioal school of economics had greatly 
weakened. People's belief in the ration- 
ality and efficacy of the laissez-faires 
philosophy had been seriously slackened. 
'Each one for himself and the devil for 
the r.est 1 principle of conduct was no 
longer holding its sway with its unchal- 
lenged completeness even in the field of 
eoonomio endeavour. A spirit of noblesse 
oblige was invading the realm of business 
and industry. The money nexus was not 
looked upon as the only link between 
employers and workers. The old idea of 
social obligations, may be of the paternal 
type, arose. Employers, some of them at 
any rate, felt it on their consciences to 
do more for their men than merely to 
treat them as so many parts of the 
machine, to be employed so long as they 
were of use and then to be discarded 
upon the scrap heap mercilessly. They 
desired to humanise industry. This is 
undoubtedly one of the important causes 
of Welfare Work. Credit should be given 
where oredit is due. 

Another important canse was a scientific 
one. Probably this cause has not yet 
had its full impact on the courses of 
industrial operation. Men at the Uoiver- 
sitiee and elsewhere began to study and 
examine the multifarious causes that 
produced fatigue. Industrial psychology 
thus arose as one braooh of the 
great Science of Psychology. Laboratory 
toots end experiments in actual works in 
;*$«K^!and, Germany, Doited States and 


Qreat Britain proved that ruthless exploit* 
ation of labour without requisite control 
was unsound and uneconomical even from 
the strictly monetary poiot of view. 
Emplojers began to see light. It was 
established beyond doubt that apart from 
sentimental considerations, human treat- 
ment of labour under given conditions 
was productive of beneficial results. This 
factor is one of the securest bases of 
modern Welfare undertaking. 

There was also another fAotor that had 
its due influence. With the growing class 
consoiouBneB8 of the workers due to 
socialist, and communist Reaching and 
enthusiasm, tensions developed between 
men and masters. Strikes and lock-outs 
interfered with the rhythm of production 
operations. With the development and 
growth of the Trade Union Movement, 
the isolated individual workers began to 
be welded into strong and effective power. 
Employers coaid no longer have it their 
own way unquestioned. In order to 
obtain harmony in their own respective 
works, many employers embarked upon 
Welfare activities. In this way they 
.desired to buy off their workers' dis- 
content. This basis of Welfare Work has 
its due weight. It is, therefore, that 
Trade Union people are frequently 
hostile to employers' Welfare activities. 
They have a belief that the employers 
are really not so interested in their 
welfare ae they are to break up the 
solidarity of labour. 

These then briefly are some of the 
principal causes that have given birth to 
the Welfare Movement at large. 

The next question that arises is the 
ageney through whioh^ Welfare work 
should be ocmdoeteta^le problem |s 
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intricate and many-sided. The main issues 
* alone oan be examined in this brief 
article. 

First, there is the employer or the 
management itself. It is increasingly 
felt that the employers have greater 
obligations towards their workers than 
merely the wage contract that binds them 
to each other. As mentioned above, 
employers are increasingly appreciating 
this aspeot * of the question. Indeed 
there is no agency that can succeed 
so* well in welfare work as the 
employer. The complications of dual 
control or the presence of outside 
associations is eliminated within the 
premises. There is muoh to be said for 
this Within the factor), especially in 
our oountry. under present ciroumstanoes 
it is not desirable that outside agencies 
should oonduct these activities. On the 
other hand, if Welfare work is carried 
on exclusive!) by the emplo)ers, it cannot 
and does not aobieve equal salutary results. 
As we have noticed above, workers are 
highly suspicious of all such activities 
carried on by the employers. There are 
psychological reasons for this. Of course, 
thia does not apply with equal degree to. 
all the various types of Welfare activities. 
In regard to some of these activities, 
however, it is felt more obviously. For 
inetanoe, canteen and dining hall 
arrangements and the like workers wish 
to feel absolutely free. They desire to 
seek relief from the management's oontvol 
and the master's eye Company manage- 
ment oan, however, be modified. A great 
measure of autonomy oan be granted to 
the workers in running Welfare activities. 
Where thia is being done genuinely, 
results are satisfactory. Sappily in India, 
we have insta^g^f such oo-operative 


associations between the employers and the 
workers. This is undoubtedly the best 
solution of the question, particularly foi; 
inter-mural work. 

The other agency may be the several 
associations and organisations that are 
working for the social and spiritual 
betterment of the people as a whole. In 
Indie, several such organisations exist and 
have rendered creditable service The 
T. M. C. A and the Bombay Social Service 
Leagues and others have done pioneer 
work Their services are acknowledged 
on all hands. A third party between 
labour and management is often a very 
beneficial intervention. It must, however, 
be admitted that with growing cleavage 
between the employers' group and the 
workers, the position of such bodies is 
becoming increasingly difficult and delioate. 
Yet I do not think that it is open to 
qnestion that in several ways they have 
a large field of useful work for several 
decades to come. Practically in ail extra 
mural work educational, recreational, social 
they can achieve much. 

It is frequently felt that workers should 
not depend either upon the employers nor 
upon outside agencies for welfare activities 
for their own beoeflt. It may have a 
tendency to demoralise the workers. Their 
sturdy independsnoe and self-respeot may 
be lost. There is moeb matter in this 
contention. Paternalism of the employers 
may Isad to parasitism in the workers. 
Many labour bodies themselves are 
apprehensive of this tendency. The supreme 
difficulty in India is the general poverty 
of the workers, their chronic indebtedness, 
end more or less migratory nature of 
their stay In any industrial centre. Trade 
Unions in Japan, in spite of their serious 

r* 
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handicap, are very manfully fighting to 

meet this partioular situation. In Great 

Britain, the friendly benefit activities of 

the Tr$de Unions are an outstanding 

example in self-help, which reflects greatly 

to the intrinsic worth of the British 
« 

Trade Union Movement. In India, some 
beginnings have been made in this direction, 
particularly in Ahmedabad. It is certain 
to increase in range of activities and in 
strength of service as workers get better 
organised. 

The other agencies that can render 
valuable service are: Public bodies and 
Government, Municipalities, Corporations, 
Improvement Trust, Port Trust, State 
Railways and other public utilities and 
Government Labour Departments. In many 
ways this is very desirable. In such work 
the question of charity or paternalism 
or loss of self-respect cannot intervene. 
The worker, as far as the semi-State 
bodies is concerned, is not to be regarded 
as an employee but as a citizen. He 
desires recognition in this oapaoity. He is 
righ^ When general conditions are so 
low and disorganised, it is hut the duty 
of the State to do all in its power and 
within its means to improve the conditions 
of life for the working class population. 
For instance, the basic problem of housing. 
Investigations have shown bow absolutely 
deplorable are the houeiog conditions in 
our principal industrial centres. Parenthe- 
tically it may be mentioned that they are 
not much better in our rural areas. Or 
take the question of the supply of 

essentials of life. Pure water, milk, or 
other food articles, sanitary conveniences 
and the like. It is the duty of the State 
to see that the under-paid and disorganised 
and illiterate workers are not left merely 
/.“to the tender mercies of the laws of 


demand and supply of the market place. 
Then there is the whole gamut of services * 
of medical relief, maternity benefit and 
social insurance schemes of various types 
that cannot, under Indian conditions, be 
handled except through the initiative 
assistance of the State. Of course, it will 
be rash to suggest that all these activities 
could be undertaken by the Government 
straightaway. This is dearly impossible, 
espeoiAlly under present war conditions. 
But that the 8tate has these civic duties 
to discharge, none cad seriously gainsay. 

One great argument against the State 
taking up such work is the fear 
of political complications , and party 
pressure. Muoh damage can be inflicted. 
However, with due safeguards and caution, 
the Government and public bodies can 
beoome very potent and powerful forces 
of Welfare Work. 


REFUGE 


OWBH SNELL 


Than it so refuge from this tangled math 
Of folly and uncertain eympathy, 

Up refage from thle ehipwreok of the eonl, 
Tbii earth unfeeling in ita dee tiny. 

Enveloped In a grow metallic oread, 

Their viiion'i dimmed of any higher meed, 
Than unite in a demooratio fold, 
Snpplianta at tha foot of traitor gold. 
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R IGHTLY has Swami Nirvedanauda in 
his extraordinarily well-written book * 
visualised the personality of Bhagavan Sri 
Ramakrishna Paramahamsa as the father 
of the Spiritual Renaissance of India. He 
truly observes that ' Ramakrishna appeared 
in the world at a psychological moment 
in the history of mankind'. Ramakrishna 
was a mystic or in the language of 
Vedanta a JeevanmukLha. Born and bred 
in the old world traditions 
of Hinduism. *be stood the 
test of Rationalism of the 
modern scientific and free 
thinking mind. More than 
that even be successfully 
dispelled the doubts and 
fears of the sceptic and 
the atheist and instilled in 
the minds of all his 
hearers the truth of the 
fundamental values of the 
Hindu religion as verified 
by his intuitional, spiritual 
experiences. To all appear- 
anoes an illiterate priest 
believing in image 
worship, he proved in his life the truth 
of the oft-repeated saying of our scripture, 
'not by intellect or by wide learning or 
by verbal instruction hot only by the 
wisdom of spiritual intuition oan the Seif 
be attained \ He belonged to the illustrious 

• Bit lUtuxiauiA a*d 8rairuAL Riwaisrahos 
by Swami Klrvedaaanda. Tbs Ramakrishna Mission 
Institute of Culture," Calcutta. 



Sju RAMAKRISHNA 
harmony.' 


galaxy of the Saints and Seers of 
India who, appearing at critical periods 
in her religious history, kept bright the 
shining light of her trne spirituality 
amidst the dark shades of superstition 
and sectarianism, and dogma and dialectics 
which threatened to extinguish it. The 

message of Sri Ramakrishna is needed 
more than ever at the present jonotore 
in the world's history when the civilisation 

... of the western world is 

about to collapse entirely 
under the weight of its 
materialism and heartless 
competition, and the 
European nations wading 
through the blood of 
brothers are trying to 
readjust their domestic 
or foreign affairs. As 
Swami Nirvedananda 
says: ‘ Ramakrishna' s 
benedictions shall vibrate 
over a distressed world 
and give it the much 
needed peace and 
Many books have 
written on Ramakrishna and his 
including the famous one by Romain 
Holland. All of them are of value 

to the seeker after truth and 
one oan have no doubt that Swami 
Nirved&nanda's book will hold a 
prominent plaoe in the list . of 
suoh works, 
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MEANS A 

By Pbof. R. N. 

y IT is said in the Upanishade that 
■ ‘wealth is dear to ns f not beoanse 
we desire the faot of the wealth itself, 
hot because wo desire ourselves'. This 
means that we feel ourselves in our 
wealth and therefore we love it." Never 
before in human history has the contra- 
diction between wealth and welfare been 
so apparent as in the present age. While 
soienoe and technological progress has 
made it possible to create in unlimited 
measure the material means of our 
happiness, it has also released forces of 
discord and disruption, which has almost 
created a chaotic condition throughout 
the world. The greatest epoch-making 
discoveries in this world, which have 
later on changed the whole aspect of 
this earth, have been inspired by non- 
material aims and ideals; we may even 
go further and say that roost of these 
have been made possible by the sufferings 
and sacrifices of generations of scientists 
and researchers of all grades. It would 
be a complete travesty of truth to say 
that it was the desire for material wants 
that led on to these discoveries. 

It is this class of persons who should 
serve as an ideal for all the rest of 
society, They should rightly be the 
leaders of society* But unfortunately the 
present-day arrangements of society have 
placed a different class of men at the 
helm of affairs. It is a class whioh 
has made the pursuit and amassment 
of wealth the main objects of their 
existence. They ar$ men of giant intellect 
who have organised the production of 
wealth on a gigantic scale. But the 
difference between these men and the 
,^men of soienoe lies in the motive which 
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inspires them. The one is the salt of the 
earth— they are radiating a real happiness 
all round them. But what about the 
others? We oannot ignore the immense 
services of the latter class. But for these 
pioneers, the world would not have begp 
so rich as it is now. But real welfare of 
society depends not merely on the wealth 
that there is in the world but on three 
things : (l) How is the wealth distributed ? 
(2) How are the ownors of wealth using 
that wealth ? (3) How is that wealth 
produced ? 

It is notorious that even jn the riohest 
countries of England and America, a 
handful of persons command a greater 
amount of wealth than the rest of the 
entire population. 

There is, perhaps, no age in human 
history when hunger, want and pain were 
altogether absent from the world. But 
there is also no age in human history 
when the contrasts between the wealth 
of the few and the poverty of the many 
were so great as now ; nor is there any 
other period when there was such a wealth 

.of human energy and intelligence being 
wasted for want of a suitable opportunity 
for employment. Indeed, we have reached 
the peculiar stage when with all the 
wonderful paraphernalia of the means of 
wealth-production ready to hand, those 
who control it are hesitating whether to 
continue the production of wealth or not. 
When the means of higher scientific, 
technical and literary eduoation are present 
before us, as they never were in the past, 
soeptio parents are hesitating whether it 
would be worth while to give this 
eduoation to their wards at all. We are 
thus living in a wo^M^^hronio poverty 
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in the midst of plenty, and we stand 
perplexed and amazed at our seeming 
helplessness to control the vast machinery 
of prodootion which science has brought 
within our reach. 

The fact of the matter is that technical 
and scientific advanoe have outrun man's 
ability to control it and harness it to 
socially useful purposes. 

There was a time when physical strength 
made it possible for a mao to enslave 
his fellows and use them for bis own 
selfish comfort and happiness. But the 
awakening of social conscience and the 
development of a suitable social organi- 
zation suppressed this anti- social instinct and 
protected the weak by the combined strength 
of all. Their justice , and not physical 
might become the ruling factor of sooiety. 

To-day the same problem has re-appeared 
in the modern world in another form. 
It is not physical might but intellectual 
power which is to-dAy enslaving his 
fellow-men and exploiting him for his own 
selfish advantage in a way which is worse 
than slavers*. The means of beooming 
rich, which soientifio and technical progress 
have brought within the means of a clever 
and intelligent person, have exceeded the 
dreams of the avarice of kings and 
emperors of olden times. These steel 
kings, and oil kings, and great and small 
kings of all descriptions have created a 
standard of high living whioh it is the 
detire of all other olaeees to imitate. 
There would have been so harm in all 
this if the modern industrial system were 
•o efficient as to produce not only 
entteient wealth to satisfy the ordjnary 
waste of all, bnt also a surplus for the 
favoured few. Ingenious and specious 
arguments have been advanced in justifi- 
cation of thi«JH^“ standard of living ", 


Bnt a closer analysis will show that this 
fetish is responsible for a great deal of 
vice, misery and suffering. In the mad 
race of increasing standards of living, the 
true object of human happiness recedes 
ever in the background and the means 
become an end is itself. # 

The results of these two evils of the 
modern age, namely, an exaggerated and 
artificial standard of high living and the 
growing pauperisation and insecurity of 
employment for the masses are under- 
mining the whole fabric of sooiety and 
civilisation. 

Let us take family life for instanoe. 
There is a tendency for postponing 
marriage more and more until enough 
money has been saved to assure a 
"proper" standard of living for the 
married oouple. What is groper' however 
is left to be determined more by imitation 
than by any calculation of what is 
necessary for life or happiness. But the 
physical needs of man do not wait, and 
the consequence is either various kinds 
of nervons ailments or worse still vice 
in its myriads of forms. 

Take again the question of the advance- 
ment of knowledge. The only standard 
by whioh the worth of ednoation is 
judged, ie the oapacity of earning which 
it imparts. But any one who thinks can 
judge, there is no necessary oonneotfr" 
between good ednoation and earning. 

A general feeling of soepiieism teems 
to prevail that higher ednoation ie of no 
worth, and all that matters is a "job**. 
An educated man who ie not earning, 
ie looked down with oon tempt. 

We seem to have loet all sense of 
perspective and proportion. Life is 
subordinated to money and its joys pass 
by ns without giving ns pleasure. She 
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root of the whole problem lies in the 
anarohy which prevails in oar sooial 
relations. We have not been able to 
keep the primitive tiger instincts, which* 
ever seeks to prey upon the weak, 
in check. We hare yet to discover that 
a new social' order can be created only 
when greed and private profit will no 
longer he considered the main incentive 
to prodaotion of wealth. 

In power over nature, i.e., in mastery 
of the means of life, we have enormously 
outstripped our predecessors. In knowledge 
of how to live as individuals, of how to 
live together in communities, we are no 
further forward than the primitive savage. 


Man's control over himself has diminished 
paripassu with the increase of his control 
over matter. H. 0. Wells has diagnosed 
in the inability of our civilisation to 
find adequate outlets for the energy, 
adequate scope for the talents, and 
adequate aspirations of its young men and 
women, at once its greatest defect and 
its greatest danger. Gerald Heard in his 
extremely interesting book, "Pain, Sex and 
Time", acoepts the diagnosis of the disease 
of our times that is suggested above. He 
agrees that ours is a civilisation whioh, 
having mastered means, has forgotten 
ends. It follows that the basic problem of 
our civilisation is to obtain a new set of ends. 



HUMOURS OF THE CLASS-ROOM 

BY "OMEGA” 


T HAT olasaroom matt indeed be a 
dull place which is not enlivened 
by frequent peals of laaghter. For one 
with a sense of humour there is no 
dearth of material. The innocent answers 
of ignornnt boys or the ingenious and 
waggish replies of students with a 
propensity for mischief and the remarks 
made by teachers in a state of absent- 
mindedness provide ample Bcope for a 
merry laugh. And, 1 believe, it is a good 
thing for all concerned. We want more 
fun in the .drab atmosphere of tbe 
class-roup, which is generally surcharged 
with high seriousness and sepulchral 

gravity. I do not belong to the category 
of those who consider the egregious 
blunders committed by boys as tragedies 
* too deep for tears'. For me they are 
just so many comic episodes fit to be 
enjoyed and laughed at. I invite my 
readers to share with me some of these jokeB. 

While teaching sonnets I remember to 
have told my boys that Petrarch was the 
father of sonnet-writing. Imagine my 
consternation when I read in one of the 
answers to the Question: 'What is a 
Bonnet-—" A sonnet is the son of Petrarch 
and was born in Italy.” Why was sonnet 
described a son and not a daughter is 
more than 1 oan say unless th# reason 
is that the boy took hie clue from the 
first three tetters. 

Here le a whole list of howlers oolleoted 
from many sources : 

Book-keeping is the art of not return- 
ing books borrowed. 

The liver is an infernal organ. 
Algebra is the wife of Boolid. 

An epistle i^fcglfe of an apostle* 


Soorates died from an overgoes of 
wedlock. 

A constitutional monarchy is one in 
which tbe king never falls 111. 

A pacifist is one who has crossed 
the Pacific Ocean. 

Catarrh is a musical instrument 
especially in Spain. 

Nasturtium is also a musical instru- 
ment bearing close resemblance to 
harmonium. 

The office of the gastric juice ie in 
tbe stomach. 

A pessimist is a man who is never 
happy unless be is miserable. Even 
then be is not happy. 

A triangle is three straight lines 
bent at an angle so that the two 
ends meet. 

To the left of (he Speaker sit the 
Opposition, to tbe right are the cabinet- 
makers. 

Reichstag is the name of a stag found 
in Germany. 

A Black-out is a kind of out in 
Cricket. 

In answer to a question asking the 
paraphrase of a simple sentence : *' If love 
# of money is removed, barbarism will take 
the plaoe of human civilisation;” more 
than one student wrote : " If love of 
money is gone, human beings will become 
barbers.” A boy wbo was asked to write 
what be knew of Shakespeare gave the 
following illuminating answer : " Shakespeare 
lived at Windsor with bis merry wives. 
He wrote tragedies, comedies and errors.” 

The most unpopular are questions on 
formal grammar, whtoh are hurled by tbe 
teacher on weak atudents unsparingly. 
But some of the answers are refreshingly 
original. A boy was asked to parse the 
senteaoe : 4 Mary milks the Cow.* Whs* 
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he readied the last word, he said: “Cow 
is a pronoun, feminine gender, singnlar 
mnmber, third person and stands for Mary/' 
“ 8taoda- for Mary," said the teaoher, 
“how* do yon make that oat." "Because,” 
replied the, youth, "if the cow didn’t 
stand for Mary, how could she milk it. 1 ' 
With this I am tempted to give the 
original researches of a small boy who 
was asked to parse the sentence: "Tom 
married Jane. Tom was all right— a noun, 
being the name of something. 'Married' 
was a conjunction because it joined Tom 
and Jane. 'Jane* was a verb because she 
governed the noun Tom. You can't say 
this boy was wanting in imagination even 
if he didn’t know parsing. But there is 
nothing to beat the next example— a 
capital joke at the expense of his teacher. 
The word 'teacher' occurring in a sentence, 
its parsing was asked. The boy answered : 
“Teacher, Sir, is an immaterial noun, 
hopeless case, in apposition with the 
Headmaster, subject to the whims of the 
Inspector and governed by the proposition 
D.P.I." Did not this genius deserve an 
A plus? 

A Glasgow teaoher was once examining 
a class in 3cripture. “Now, boys," he said, 
“I was coming to sohool this morning 
when I saw a man beating a donkey v^ith 
his stiok and stopped him. What virtue 
did my action show?"* "Brotherly love, 
Sir," a bright pupil replied. Add to this 
another in which the schoolmaster was 
taken completely aback. It was a revision 
lesson. By the help of neat illustrations, 
the teaoher was refreshing the memory 
of his boys on English proverbs. Said 
he : " Now* boys, supposing I He down on 
this table. One boy comes and tries to 
lift me op but he cannot Another oomes 
and fails. Yet another tries without 


success. Then three or four boys come 
simultaneously and are able to lift me 
up. What proverb does it illustrate ? 
Obviously he had in his mind "Unity is 
strength." Yes, tell me bo>s* what proverb 
does it illustrate ? " A band shot up. 
" That's it. Tom is the hope of his class. 
Speak out, Tom." “Let sleeping dogs 
lie," oame the reply from a face beaming 
with satisfaction. 

And this reminds me of another. The 
teacher was talking on kindness to 
animals and telling his pupils to be 
kind to them always. “I once saw 
a little boy cut the tail off a cat. Gan 
anybody tell me a passage in the Scripture 
where such a thing is forbidden ?" A 
promising chap gave the reply “What 
God hath joined together let no ma n put 
asunder." The science lesson was in 
progress. “What is the greatest obange 
that takes plaoe when the water becomes 
ice?" “The price, Sir," replied a bright 
soholar and oonfounded his teacher. In 
a secondary school, a teacher wae telling 
a junior class about the conquests of 

Alexander the Great. “When Alexander 
conquered Iqdia he said, “ what do 
you think he did? Do yon think be 
gave a great feast to oelebrate his 

triumph ? No, be sat down and 

wept." The pupils seemed disappointed 
at the childish display on the part of the 
hero, eo (be teaoher hastened to explain. 
“Now why do you think Alexander wept," 
he asked. Up shot a hand. “Pleats, 
Sir, said the hoy, “perhaps he didn't 
know the way back." 

The teaoher of History who wae fond 
of setting questions in a pussling manner 
once got the surprise of his life. He had 
asked; "If Alfred wer^ living now, what 
would he eay of thjg^^Jpt condition of 
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England ?" The answer waa: "I! Alfred 
were living now, be wonld be too old to 
otter a word." We are told ibis teacher 


was after this very cautious about the 
language of bis questions. 

Bat let me now take yon to the poetry 
class. The boys were given the task of 
writing four lines of dramatic poetry. One 
boy wrote 

A boy woo walking down the truck. 

The train wa» coming foot, 

The boy stepped off the railway track 
To let the train go past. 

The teacher said " It lacks the dramatic." 
So the boy submitted tbe following. 

A bov was walking down the track, 

The tram waa coming last. 

The train jumped off the railway track 
Co let the boy go past 

Needless to say the teacher raised no 
objections. He bad met more than his 
match. In another class tbe teacher was 
discoursing on the human nervous system. 
The point of bis talk was that hnman 
limbs whioh seem to work automatically 
don't really do so. They receive invariably 
a message from the brain whioh controls 
and guides the whole system. The hand 
will not move, the leg will not stretch, 
tbe faoe will not smile, if, there is no 
communication from the brain. One of the* 
boys yawned. The teacher thought he had 
been dosing. Angrily he asked him to 
stretoh his hand to receive a stroke of 
his much-dreaded rod. The boy didn't 
obey. Farther infuriated, tbe teaoher said; 
"Well, John, why don't yon stretoh yonr 
hand?" “Pleaee, Sir," I am expecting a 
message from the brain?" Who oan say 
he was not attentive. 

The university professor was giving an 
informal lecture on "Physiology" to a 
class of mixed students. " Hr— it has 


recently been 
"thftttbehunu 


* 


, " ha draiad on, 
oontelm consider able 


quantities of sulphur. “Sulphur," 
exclaimed one of the young ladies of the 
class. "How muoh sulphur is there in m 
girl's body?" "That varies with ‘different 
oases," explained the Professor. 11 Some 
girls have more than others*" The fair 
students smiled. "Ob, professor," one of 
them demanded, "is that why some of 
os make better matches than others?" 

I have more than a sneaking sympathy 
with little 8elina who gave an immortal 
reply to tbe remonstrance of her teaoher. 
" Really, Selina, yoor handwriting is 
terrible. You must learn to write better." 
"Well, if I did, you would be finding 
fault with my spelling," came the reply. 

And what do you think of tbe mental 
oapacity of Charles, who threw the whole 
class in a roar of laughter by giving a 
neat illustration of a desert. With great 
ability the teaoher explained the meaning 
of the word by s&ying that desert was the 
name of a place where no rain fell and 
no vegetation grew. And at the end of 
his long-winded talk, he confidently put 
the usual question to the olaas; "Do 
you understand what 1 mean?" Little 
Charles rose with the air of a man who 
had made a disoovery and said : " Yes, 
Sir, it is the bald head of my father." 

put say what you will, for pure inoooenoe 
you must give the palm to the eohoolboy 
who in reply to a qoestion of the Inapeotor 
—"Who signed tbe Magna Charta?" 
stammered out nervously, "Sir, it was 
not me." The same Inspector asked in 
another olass: "What is a pilgrim?" 
"A man," said a boy. "I am a man. 
Am I a pilgrim?" Oh, no, Sir, a pilgrim 
is a good man, Sir." finally this boy 
was no respeoter of persons. He put his 
teaoher in a tight oorner. A certain 
professor whose name was Mr, Bird, found 
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one day written on the blackboard in the 
oIas8 the famous line: "Bird thou never 
jprert." To an angry Question addressed 
to the $lass as to who had written it, a 
little boy at once replied “ Pray, Sir, it 
was Shelley/' 

Another teacher raised a boisterous 
laugh against himself when he prefaced 
his remarks on the rhinoceros with this 
pompous introduction. " I must ask you 
to give me your undivided attention. It 
is absolutelj impossible that you can form a 
trne idea of this hideous animal unless you 
keep your eyes fixed on me ." When the whole 
class was convulsed with laughter, the 
teacher looked unduly serious and aghast. 

* — - 

i 

I 


While boys generally triumph in this 
battle of wit, some teaobers have a knack 
for turning tables on their wily opponents, 
A professor had been lecturing, and as he 
left the room, he found that one of the 
students had dropped into his hat a 
picture of a donkey with long ears. He 
said nothing, but the next day when he 
stood before the class, he prefaced his 
lecture with the remark : " Gentlemen, I 
have to thank one of yon for placing 
his card in my hat yesterday. He was 
too modest to leave his name, but the 
portrait is excellent." Complete silenoe 
prevailed. The bo)s had caught a 
Tartar. 

~~ " " 7 v 
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PROTECTIVE TARIFF IN INDIA 

By Dr. P. KALLU B>BAN 


T HB working of the protective tariff 
in India was the theme of tbo 
lectures delivered by Prof. L. G. Jain 
at Delhi in 1939. After a careful survey 
of the working of the protective tariff in 
India during the last 15 years, he concludes 
on page 111 “that the people of the 
oountry on the whole are richer, happier 
and more efficient". It is a very useful 
brief account of the operation of the 
protective tartfl, packed with i'ele\ant 
information. lie emphasizes the great 
potential increase in output of the large 
scale industries One would have liked to 
see an equally thorough appraisal of the 
possibilities and piobabilities of full fledged 
protection of the unrestricted or non- 
disoriminator) ianet>. Similarly \tc uould 
have liked to know bow the fiscal system 
oan cope vuth the task of diverting 
purchasing power from the private pro- 
ducer to the public purse. But confining 
himself to a narrow field, the author has 
made the commendable discovery that 
long-windedness is not the ball- mark 
of learning. 

Professor Jam gives the reader in 10 
pages all that one needs to know of the 
conditions under which this country began to 
adopt a policy of discriminating protection. 
He prooeeds to examine the effects of 
protective tariff on the basic industry of 
India, vie., agriculture. Incidentally he 
refers to the defects of a lack of planned 
eoonomy in India and how such defects 
oonld be removed by industrialisation. 

Dealing with direot effeots of tariffs on 
agrioulture, he observes that the various 
agricultural commodities have improved 


both in quantity and quality, and the # 
several protected industries have afforded 
them a ready and large market at home. 
This is particularly the case with sugar- 
cane and cotton. In the case of eogar, 
the main ground for the protection to 
the industry was based on the need for 
strengthening Indian agriculture. It was 
feared that as a result of protection the 
agriculturist would suffer to the benefit 
of the industrialist and that the money 
of the villages would be spent in towns. 

14 But as a matter of fact," says Prof. 
Jain, 44 in the case of sngar industry there 
has been a considerable rise in the price 
of sugar." In so far as a large part of 
sugar is consumed b> townsmen, the 
townsfolk are pacing for the benefit of 
their fellow villagers (page 16). 

Likewise, in the case of ootton, with the 
progress of cotton industry, cultivation of 
raw ootton has improved both in quantity 
and quality. Occasionally one dieoerne alight 
inaccuracies of oalcolation. On page 49, 
be writes that 44 expenses of ootton 
manufacture in India are higher by at 
least 7 per oent. on account of tkit item 
of extra oost of machinery atone and this 
should be deduoted from the 00 per cent 
duty on British goods in order to arrive 
at the effective protection which is at 
present enjoyed by the Indian cotton 
industry The particular item he has in 
mind ie the difference in the oost of 
machinery in Bngland and in India which 
he pnte down as Be. 100 and Be. 100 
respectively. From these valuations it 
is difficult to arrive at the 7 per cent, 
difference in working coot 
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bnrdenB on the consumer by way of 
higher prices, Prof. Jain refers bo (be 
•existence of a higher revenue tariff in 
India even before the inauguration of the 
polioy of protection and, therefore, contends 
that protective policy which only alters 
the nature of the duties means no ohange 
in prices. Besides he shows on page 79 
by a reference to price indices that 
instead of rise in prices there was a 
decline in prices in several instances. 

Dealing with the effects of protective 
tariff on large scale industries like iron 
and steel, cotton and sugar, he conclusive!) 
proves by means of figures relating to 
the imports of such commodities, that 
protective tariff has led to rapid giowth 
and establishment of suoh industries in 
India. In the case of iron and steel 
industry, its past stability and inherent 
soundness are particularly notevvoith). It 
oan easily thrive without protection. 
Similarly in the case of cotton, he argucB 
that even a reduction of the duties of 
6 or 7} per cent, is not going to 
adversely affect its progress. 

With regard to recent tendencies in 
the protective tariff the author, to my 
mind, feels unnecessarily apprehensive 
about new companies clamouring for direct 


financial assistance from looal governments. 
On page 68, he observes : "In ft capitalist 
state it is best to let the principles of 
capitalism work out to their logical 
conclusion. Finally, there is the doubtful 
propriety of UBiog the taxpayers' mono) 
to compete against taxpayers' business" 
Reading these lines, one's ears ate full of 
the whisperings of past ages. 

The financial implications of the new 
fiscal policy, especially in the manner 
in which it affects the finances of the 
Government of India, have been dealt 
with in Lecture IX "Protection and the 
State". The ptoblem is tackled in a ver> 
terse, effective and direct manner, the 
main com lesions being suppoited ever) 
where h\ reliable statistic*. 

Prof. Jam's book, despite its narrow 
rango and the absence of an index, has 
the great merit of asking the significant 
questions And providing the data with 
which to answer them. It affords a real 
Addition to the facts gathered by professors 
Kale, Adarkar and others as well as a 
great assistance in interpreting them. 
The only doubt that is left in one's mind 
after a do& perusal of the Premchaod 
Lectures is whether the learned lecturer 
has tried to prove too much. 


A GARLAND OF SONGS 

WOMAN POETS OF INDIA 
BY PADMINI SATTHIANADHAN 


W HEN most of the western world 
had not yet come into existence, 
Indian poets, thrilling to the glory of 
the dawn, revelling in the silver light 
of the moon, worshipping the power of 
.the son, and wondering at the mysteries 
' of creation, poured forth their songs in 


poetic abundanoe. Among them, Vedio 
women, who even in so remote an age 
were considered equal partners of men 
both sooially and spiritually, philosophised 
on the mystic phenomena of life and 
death and the aft^9b|. and sang their 
songs of praise ^ Jpe gods they 
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worshipped. Some of the hymns of the 
Big Veda, those "impassioned utterances 
of primitive bat poetic souls, which seek 
some refuge from the obstinate question- 
ings of sense and outward things ", as 
Radhakrishoan calls them, were actually 
written hy women The 179tb h\mn of 
tho first book is by Lopamudra and the 
120th of the same book by Romesha. 
Aditi, we are told, instructed Lord Indra 
in the knowledge of Brahman, and tho 
other well known women were Visvavara, 
Shash\ati, Gatgi, Maitreyi, Apala and 
Gosha. All thesa early poetesses were 
called Biah mat admis, or revealerB of 
Brahman, the universal spirit Gosha is 
said 1 q be the first woman scholar, 
A storv goes that she suffered from the 
diead disease of leprosy and therefore, 
though the daughtet of King Rishi 
Kakshivan, was forced to remain an 
old maid The twin gods, the Asvins, 
however, were said to have cured her, 
and Mrs Macnicol, in het admuable 
little book, Poems by Imhan Women, 
publishes a ttanslation of Gosha's prayer 
to the Asvins which begins as follows: 

Your oar, the swiftly rolling, oigwmarabient, 

To be saluted day and tugnt by wonhippers. 
Asvins, that oar of yotirt we here invoke. 

Just ae the name of father, easy to eotreat 
Arouse the lovely hymns and make our thoughts 

[to swell, 

Stir up abundant riches— that is our desire. 
Make glorious our heritage, ye Aevm pair, 

Yea, make us for our princes like the Soma dear. 

Among philosophers, Maitreyi was said 
to have dismissed profound problems with 
the great sage Yagnavatka. These women 
wrote in Vedio Sanskrit; but there is 
alto a woman, Gangadevi who used 
classical Sanskrit as her medium, and 
having been blessed with a sense of 
homonr, perorised on the unreliability of 
her own sex thc^^8hedy places where 
all evil blostojJHBkarea that trap as 


a deer is trapped, mind blended with 
passion , weapons wielded with the decaying 
emissaries of Desire, how can the wise* 
bare confidence in women?*’ 

Knowledge in days of yore wee the 
birthright of women, and g since the 
earliest dawn of Indian society, they have 
proved themselves masters of high learning 
and culture. Truly did they live np to 
the standard set by Mann when he said 
that " women destitute of the knowledge of 
Vedio texts is falsehood itself". Every 
woman stiove to avoid this accusation by 
being well-versed m the Vedas. 

After the Vedic age, the next great 
impetus towards literature evidenced by 
women are the "Psalms of the Sisters ", 
now available as snch in a hook by 
Mis Rhys Davids, who says that the 
verses are "attributed, m the tradition 
of the Pali Canon, to certain eminent 
Sisters (Then Bbik Khums) of the Bhuddist 
Order The Editor goes on to say. "In 
this dream pageant of Sisters of the 
antique world conjured np for ns by the 
chronicler, the reiterated testimony to high 
quest, to devoted heart, and to indomit- 
able resolve," are evident. These women 
had devoted their lives to the attainment 
of Nirvana and eternal freedom. "So tit 
I here," writes one of them, "upon the 
rock. And o'er my spirit sweeps the 
breath of liberty." The Sister who, upon 
the loss of her child sought for and 
obtained profound understanding of creation 
and destruction, can beet be described in 
her own words. She turned " light-headed, 
erased with grief", and "mourning her 
ehild wandered np and down" until she 
found the " Great Tamer of untamed 
hearts, yee Him, the very Buddha, 
Banisher of Bear", and all her eoao we 
were "hewn down, oaet oat, up*rooted, 
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brought to otter end, in that I now can 
groap and understand the base on whioh 
my miseries were built". 

Despite serious, meditative subjects, 
humour and bimplicity run through the 
obants as when a poetess praises Ood for 
setting her 9 free "from my crook-backed 
lord". Mrs. Rhjs Davids writes of the 
Bisters* ' To gain this free mobility, pace 
the deeper liberty the), like their later 
Christian sisters, bAd laid down all social 4 
position, all domestic success they bad 
lost their world. But in exobange they 
had won the status of an individual in 
place of being adjuncts, however much 
admired, fostered and sheltered they 
might, as such, have been. 1 ' 

A Nun singb. "0 Patacb&la, to one 
passing to another world, no child or 
other kin is able to be a shelter or a 
hiding place or a refuge. Therefore, lot 
whoso is wise purif) his own conduct 
and accomplish the path leading even 
to Nibhana." 

Poetesses flourished in plenty in the 
middle ages. The various Indian 
languages each bad its songstress. Mira 
Bai wrote both in Hindi and m Gujarati. 
It was she who popularised the great 
love songs of Krishna-Radha, for she was 
a devotee of the former, and lived for 
her Lord alone. Mira Bai was a princess 
of Bajputana, and the wife of Bhojraj 
of Merwar, who, however, died before he 
aeoended the Godi, which was Anally 
wrested away from Mira's family. The 
forlorn princess, who had already dis- 
pleased her people by worshipping Krishna, 
was persecuted greatly when the usurper 
ascended the throne, until she Anally bad 
to flee to Ohitor, where she followed 
Baidas, one of Bamananda’s disciples. 
Mrs. Maoniool says: "Of the six Hindi 


poetesses, Mira Bai is by far the best 
known. Sbe is famed for compositions 
both in Hindi and Gujarati, and her 
songs are still widely song b> the women 
of Gujarat." Her simple devotion and 
fervent longing to be a servant of Krishna 
are everywhere evident in her songs. " l 
paid in full, weighed to the utmost small 
grain, ray love, my life my self. m> soul 
my all." 

There are many Mali rati poetesses of 
the Bbakti school belonging to the middle 
ages. Mukta Bai, a Brahmin girl who 
died quite >oung, wrote some brilliant 
verses. Janna Bai, a ho a is the sen ant 
of a poet, followed her master's example 
and bocame herself a well • known 
songstress. Cbokka Meins wife whs 
another writer of the same petiod. The 
surrender of the self to higher spiiitual 
life was the aim of nil these poetesses. 
Mukta Bai sang: 

Where never derkaotw com** my home I nuuie , 
There my delightsome lodging ever found. 

The perfect shelter cannot fail our need , 

Going and ooming trouble us no more. 

Beyond all vision and above all spheres. 

He, our delight, our mmoet soul indwells. 

He, Mukta says, is our heart's only home. 


Two Tam|) medimval poetesses have 
earned eternal fame for themselves. Avvai 
or Avvaiar as sbe is known, was the 
child of wandering pilgrims, who left her 
destitute in a town called Triobinopoly 
in South India. Bbe was looked after 
by the people of tbe neighbourhood 
where sbe had been abandoned, and 
finally became a poetic wanderer herself. 
Bbe was known as the 1 Singer who 
sings for a cup of porridge". Andal, 
the other immortal Tamil writer lived 
about 1000 A.D. Sbe became a bride 
of Krishna in the temple of Brivilli- 
puthur, and wrote i m p famous books, 
Tirupavi and 
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"O Cuckoo who singest merrily, playing 
with thy beak in the Shenbaka flowers, 
laden with honey/' she sang, 

"The god, who bolds a white conch in 
his left hand, has not shown his form 
to me, bat has entered into my heart and 
has made me suffer sorely. 

Wilt tbon sing, but not too loudly, so 
that he may come to me?" 

There are a few Telugu poetesses worthy 
of mention. Kuppamamba belonged to 
the thirteenth century, and coming to 
more modern times, " Kummari " Molla of 
the sixteenth century is the famous 
translator of the Ramayana , which is 
even today so widely read. Two other 
great Telugu poetesses are Muddu Palani 
and Vcnkamamba. Nor are Canarese, 
M&layali and the various other Vernaculars 
lacking in poetic talent among women. 
Bengali has many singers. Madhabi was 
the disciple of Chaitanya. In more 
recent times we have Nirupama Devi, 
the author of Dhup , and Mrs. Kamani 
Roy who published a volume of 
poems entitled Alo o Chatja , a few lines 
of whioh reveal her simple philosophy : 
" We are indeed children of light. What 
an endless mart goes on in the light. 
In the light is our sleeping and waking, 
the play of our life and death. Beneath 
one great oanopy, in the ray of one 
great son, slowly* very slowly, burn the 
nonumbered lamps of life. In this 
boundless ooean of life, if a tiny lamp 
goes oat, let it go; who can say that it 
will not barn again?" Persian songs have 
two great women exponents, Sultan 
Rasiyya Began, the daughter of one of 
the Slave Sings of Delhi, who herself 
later became empress, and Nur Jehan, 
Bmperor Jehan^k wife. Auvaagifb'i two 
daughters 


Oae of them wrote a well-famed verse: 

When from my cheek I lift my veil, 

The roeee turn with envy pale, 

And from their pierced heart# rich with pain, e 

Send forth their fragrance like a wail. 

Urdo has, of coarse, innumerable ’Writers 
of verse, and finally we come to oar very 
modern poetesses, who using a foreign 
language as their medium, have surpassed 
many a poet of the English language itself. 
Who has not heard of Tara Datt and 
read of the sad story of her young and 
fruitful life? Her many books, especially, 
" A Sheaf Gleaned in French Fields ", 
and " Ballads and Legends of Hindustan ** 
have earned for herself an undying name. 
As a critic has said : “ This child of the 
Ganges has by sheer force of native 
genius earned for herself the right to be 

enrolled in the great fellowship of English 
poets." Another Indian poetess who 
expressed herself in English was Ellen 
Goreh, whose hymns are quite well known, 
and finally there is Mrs. Sarojini Naidn 
whose immortal lyrics are read and 
recited through the length and breadth 
of India. 

Through the ages, therefore, women 
have kept alight the torch of poetry* by 
which they have shown the path to 
mortals floundering in the darkness to 
some other realm of pure delight and 
beauty. Speaking of women poets, ft 
writer has said in the Triveni ; " In 

India especially, it seems as though by 
seme transcendent miracle of divine 
ordination, the banner of song has been 
banded down through the centuries, 
beginning with the noble dames of the 
Vedio era, then the silent sisters of the 
Buddhistic age, then the ardent votaries 
of the Bh&kti school, then again the 
Muslim and Mughal Begums, and finally 
the women *of our own times." Modem 
India has many poetesses hidden away in 
the seoret recesses of her homes, who, 
like the women of the past, will one 
day exhibit their talent when time so 
wills, thus creating Mr themselves an 
eternal reputation, and for their oomitry 
world renown. 



JAPAN’S NEW ORDER FOR ASIA 

ITS REAL IMPLICATIONS 

By Prof. J. S. PONNIAH, m.a. 

(American College , Madura) 


T Hfi economic implications of the 
New Order for Asia proclaimed by 
Japan are so profound and are of such 
far-reaching significances that the subject 
is well worth a oarefal analysis and 
critical exposition. 

AN ECONOMIC COMMONWEALTH 
The central idea of the New Order is 
the constitution of the whole continent 
of Asia (or at least such of the portions 
of East Asia which have already been 
conquered by her or are on the programme 
of her further conquests) into a single 
“ eoonomic block This is an ingeniously 
novel and a daringly original scheme 
inasmuch as the economic unity of Asia is to 
be organised within the existing framework 
of political sovereignties. For, Japan pro- 
poses to guarantee the integrity of the exist- 
ing political boundaries and the independence 
of every people of Asia. In other wordB, 
there would be no empire to be ruled 
o^er by Japan or even a confederacy 
controlled by her. There is not to be 
even a "commonwealth" in which the 
component parts are at least morally 
bound to owe their allegiance to a 
common head despite their autonomous 
sovereignty and the right of secession. 
The Japanese New Order is to be a 
simple Economic Oommonwealth in Asia 
without any corresponding structure on 
the political side. This is the novelty 
and the originality of the soheme. 

This commonwealth, we are told, would 
enjoy fall political independence and economio 
autonomy having its own separate onrrenoy 
standards and osntral banking organisations, 
in regard to two respects— industrial 


organisation aud external trade between 
the oomponent entities there is to be a 
' commonwealth po!ic> * , the policy being 
planned industrial development so as to 
avoid the evils of the extremely wasteful 
systems of competitive national industries 
of the present ‘old older' and free trade 
between the different states which is the 
only remedy against the chaos of tariff 
walls, quotas, exchange test not ions and 
barter agreements. 

On the face of it, (he s>stera sounds 
pretty good as it seems to solve at oae 
stroke the many battling problems in 
modern politics and economics. But a 
closer examination reveals many serious 
defects of which the following are the 
most important.— 

PLANNED INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 

First, in regard to planned industrial 
development. Planned economy has, indeed, 
come to stay and is an indispensable 
desideratum in any part of the world 
both now an£ in the future post-war 
world. A co-ordinated plan for such a 
vast continent as that of Asia ought to 
offer many unprecedented difficulties in 
regard to design and details* and yet is 
to be welcomed despite the many mistakes 
that might be committed. But the 
question of questions in regard to planning 
in the New Order is the constitution 
and the character of the planning 
authority. The spokesmen *6f Japan are 
silent on this point, but we may 
confidently assert that planning will be 
decided primarily by the Japanese and 
that in their own iftaapete. Doubtless, 
all armament industojm^«4key*indnetrlee 
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such as iron and steel, chemicals, ship- 
building And aircraft will be concentrated 
in Japan or effectively controlled by her 
nationals. Wren industries which are of 
the nature of the second line of defence 
snob as textiles, sugar And cement are 
bound to be allocated to Japan. A 
corollary of this scheme would be the 
demobilisation of such of these industries 
in the countries of the satellite powers 
as are competitive. The Nazis have 
already liquidated many ‘ hot house 
industries' and deindustrialised many 
regions as an aid to their recruitment 
policy. No doubt this should also be the 
policy of Japan as there are many 
competitive industries such as the 
textiles in China and India, to mention 
only the most important countries of 
Asia. What then would be left to these 
countries in planned industry ? Of course, 
secondary and small-scale industries as 
well as agriculture. 


manciiukuo and nortit china 


This is not phantasy, but is a fact. 
In her toy state of Blanch ukoo, Japan 
has already introduced planned economy 
in which we see abundant "illustrations of 
the working out of her New Order policy* 
in the Bast. The one important prodnot 
of that state, namely, oil, has already 
been deolared a monopoly of the Japanese 
Government. All public utility undertakings 
have been plaoed in the bands of powerful 
Japanese Trusts. North China, which has 
been taken recently, has also been 
** oo-ordinated " with this “ Japan -Blanch ukuo 
block". Two hope Holdings have been 
promoted with a large amount of Japanese 
state capital, known at the North China 


Development Company and the Central 
China Promot^Mlmpany for the purpose 
of managing utility enterprises 


of this area. Tobacco and wool have 

been assigned to a few favoured Japanese 
groups. Moreover, all the power industries 
are under Japanese control. The .Japanese 
Electrio Power Federation, the 4 Coal 
Mining Association and the Ifon Manufac- 
turing Company are now in foil control 
of the entire economic life of North 

China. The nationals have been left with 
the task of the supply of raw materials 
and the production of food-staffs. What a 
mockery of planned industrialisation for 
countries which are still officially called 
" allies ” and 11 independent 

PROSPECTS FOR Tfifi rrl'UBE 
Needless to say that the application of 
the methods of planned in dost rial isation 
sketched above would yield enormous 

advantages to Japan, now that she 

bad* acquired so many valuable regions 
in the Pacific which she has proudly 

proclaimed as her own "back yard'. The 
tin, oil and rubber resources of the 
erstwhile Dutch East Indies and British 
Burma and the enormous rioe resources 
of Thailand and Burma would make 
Japan easily the greatest power in Asia, 
yea even in the whole world; at least in 
the industrial sphere. Asia would he her 
natural market for her finished goods as 
well as her raw material requirements — 
the goal of her New Order policy. 

JAPANESE INDUSTRIALISM 
This is as it would be. In fact, it 
oannot be otherwiee because of the 
fundamental character of Japan's national 
economy. With but about 160,000 square 
miles of inhabitable area scattered over 
her 4,000 islands which make up Japan, 
she is the most densely populated country 
in the world, indeed, denser than even 
China . The total population exceeds 
80 "Mions and the annual neat in creas e 
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alone is of the order of a million; with 
the result that new jobs are to be found 
gaoh year for over 250,000. Literally, the 
struggle for living Bpace as well as 
existence is most acute in Japan. All 
methods having failed — birth-control, 
emigration, agricultural development— Japan 
was thrown on the only alternative 
available to her until recently, namely, 
industrialisation. Her extremity was 
her opportunity. A 1 hermit nation * as 
she was till 1858, she transformed 
herself as an industrial country almost 
overnight by a series of economic upheavals. 
By 1982, Bhe outdistanced both Britain 
and the U. S. A. in the matter of textiles 
scoring the first place m this vital 
industry. Her advance in the manufac- 
tures of other lines was also at a 
geometrio progression with the result 
that the nations of the world are 
obliged to protect themselves behind the 
strong barricades of high tariff walls 
against the 'invasion* of cheap Japanese 
goods. But the domestic situation of 
Japan was perilous. 1 Export or die ' 
became the slogan of her nationals. Why? 
Foil 25 per oent. of her population were 
industrial workers and more than three- 
fourths of her products had to be exported 
to outside markets. Not only had she 
to export so heavily in order to live, 
but she had also to import so heavily 
in order to feed her industries which 
•applied her with the wherewithal to 
live. Before the present war, she imported 
40 per cent, of timber, 55 per oent. of 
spelter, 70 per oent. of petroleum, 80 per 
oent. of iron, 90 per cent, of cotton, 
to mention the principal items. In short, 
more than two-thirds of the raw materials 
need in the production of Japanese 
export goods came from foreign countries 


and Japan paid 95 per cent, of the value 
realised by her exports on the purchase 
of these raw materials. In view of these 
inexorable facte of her national economy, 
is it anything unusual to conclude that 
in the New Order, Japan should be the 
dominant manufacturing power and her 
satellites merely the suppliers of raw 
materials? The truth is that the New 
Order is the child of her own industriali- 
sation and a cloak for her ruthless 

exploitation of the Asiatics. Her much 
advertised slogan “ Asia for Asiatics " 
would be nearer the truth if it is 
reconstructed as "Asia for Japan". 

This is not the end of this brave New 
Order. If the creation of ' Quisling 

governments in the conquered countries 
iB for the purpose of giving the semblance 
of self-government to the nationals, the 
organisation of separate currency systems 
m these countries constitutes a new 
economio triok for the intensification 
of eoonomic exploitation. This is 
the second major defect of the proposed 
New Order. 

SEPARATE NATIONAL CURRENCIES 

Currency manipulation is a well known 
device for export and the Japanese 
are, indeed, past masters in this art. It 

may he argued that there would be 
hardly any need for the use of this 

weapon as Japan would have appropriated 
all the major industries for herself and 
that there will he free trade in the 
whole Commonwealth. Quite true. But it 
is just possible that Japan would not 
attempt at the liquidation of rival industries 
all at onoe, lest she should evoke the 
opposition of the nationals. Under suoh 
circumstances currency manipulation comes 
in as a oonvenkfg^and effective 
instrument. That siWr^mliep is already 
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at work is evidenced by the establishment 
of the Japanese Federal Reserve Bank at 
Peipiog in North China, which conducts 
all exchange operations between Japan 
and North China as the currency of the 
latter is merely linked to that of the 
former. The same is, perhaps, the case 
in all the recently conquered countries. 

Independent currenc) standards, and 
separate central hanks, afford Another means 
of exploitation. The method is simple, 
and it is illustrated by the work of the 
Oerman Ministry of Economics in all 
the Nazi-occupied coon tries of Europe. 
According to Mr. Paul Enzig, who has 
colled these facts from German periodicals, 
Germany is paying for her purchases in 
Europe not by the transfer of her 
Reichsmark but by the issue of RexchskreditS' 
kaeee (Reioh oredit notes) redeemable 
after the war. The oentral banks of the 
oooopied oonntnes are obliged to hold 
these ' securities ' and issue their own 
national currencies against them. In this 
way, to give hut one tnstanoe, the note 
issue of the Netherlands Central Bank 
has risen from 1,160 million guilders to 
1,668 million guilders between April and 
December 1940. Moreover, as a general* 
rule, Germany pays in the form of 
Treasury Bills tor the war material 
delivered by industrial firms in occupied 
countries. These hills have to be 

disoounted by the Central Banks and 
their amount is simply added to the 

* growing total of their olaims against 

Germany.**" Economic Journal, April 1941. 
It is by snob means that Germany is 
financing her war expenditure and 

escaping the crisis of inflation at home. 

Who oan deny that Japan, Germany’s 
own disdple ka^Momios, will not adopt 
•nob methods jBQploitation in regard 


to the purchase of raw materials and 
food from all the recently conquered 
countries ? In fact, if the war is # 

protracted, there is every reason to 
believe that Japan will rely more and 
more on sooh expedients for finanoing 
the war against the allied nations. 
REQUISITES OV A GENUINE NEW ORDER 
Three principles stand out prominently 
in the foregoing analysis, which offer 
guidance for the construction of a 
genuinely New Order in the post-war 

world. The first is the organisation of 
a unified corporate political structure 
whether in Asia or Europe in order to 
do away with the multitude of state 
systems and competitive national sovereign- 
ties. A democratic federation of the 
Asiatio countries is the only safeguard 
against capitalistic imperialisms on the 
one hand and competitive nationalisms 
on the other. 

The seoond principal is planned industrial 
development for the whole federation 
viewed as a single economic nnit. For 
the issue is no longer Plan or No Plan, 
but the constitution of the appropriate 
authority for planning, and it is needless 
to point out that there should be a 
oentral federal planning oommiaskm tor 
the whole unit oomposed of the represen- 
tatives of the component parte. 

The third requisite is a unitom currency 
standard and a single oentral bank tor 
currenoy and credit oontroL We venture 
to suggest in this connection that in the 
post-war period, the British Common wealth 
at least should have a single standard of 
currency: the Indian rupee and the 
Canadian dollar being merged with the 
sterling. Of course, it goes without 
saying that (here should be a stogie 
oentral bank on the governing body of 
which will be r e pr es en tatives of all the 
self-governing units, Sooh * stop will 
go a long way towards the solution of the 
eurreocy problems of (he world. 





GANDHI'S NEW MOVE 

By Db. Sib CHIMANLAL SETALVAD 

Gandhiji's reoent pronouncements calling for an immediate termination of tbe British 
rule as a preliminary to tbe overthrow of Japanese aggression by dint of non-violenoe 
is tbe most puzzling of all. “The time hns come," he says, “daring the war 
and not after it, for the British and Indians to be reconciled to complete separation 
from eaoh other. That way, and that way alone, lies tbe safety of both. I have 
pointed out the remedy* complete and orderly withdrawal of the British from India." 
How this complete withdiawal" of the Bntish at a Lime when the enemy is at 
the gates and can have an easy walk over in the absence of armed resistance can 
contribute either to tbe safety or the freedom of India passes one’s understanding. 
It is extraordinary that Gandhiji, who has so often protested his anxiety not to 
embarrass the Government at each a crisis, should now confront the couutry 
with so smcidal a proposal. Sir Cbimanlal Setahad's statement is illustrative 
of the country's reaction to the attitude taken up by Gandhiji. -Ef>. I. 11 


I T is amazing how people of great 
intelligence and patriotism like 
Mr. Gandhi and Pandit Nchra shut their 
eyes to realities and practice self-deception. 
They want immediate withdrawal of the 
British bag and baggage from India. They 
say that the first requisite is independence 
of India and when that is attained by the 
withdrawal of the British, India will deal 
with the Japanese menace. All Indians, of 
whatever political shade of opinion, desire 
independence of India. But the question 
is whether India will gam independence 
and will be able to keep it under present 
war conditions by the mere withdrawal 
of the British. Tho very first result of 
snob a withdrawal, if it took plaoe, would 
be complete anarchy in the oonntry. But 
Mr. Gandhi* the apostle of non-violence, 
is prepared to let India be plunged into 
anarchy. If the British withdraw, India 
will not be able to defend herself against 
Japanese aggression, because of the short- 
sighted polioy of the British Government 
in not trusting India and making her 
self-sufficient for defenoe . . . The inevitable 
result of the British withdrawal at 

this stage would be that Japan would 
easily oouquer India. India will thns 

pass from one slavery to another. Tbe 
sanest course for India is for the moment 
to join whole-heartedly in the war effort 
and keep off aggression. When tbe 

menace is gone, there will be time enough 
to adjust oar relations with England and 
fleo id* either to be an equal partner in 
the British Commonwealth or to be 
independent altogether. Tbe immediate 


danger of Japanese conquest of India 
must be removed and then we can fight, 
if need he, viiLh the British for our 
independence. 

In order to be able to do this, the 
first essential is complete unity between 
the different sections of the Indian 

population. Mr. Gandhi says that such 
unity can only come about when the 
Bntish power is entirely withdrawn 
and the Japanese menace has abated. 
He forgets that in order to bring about 
the , withdrawal of the British there 
must be unity first. He further forgets 
that if tbe British power is entirely 
withdrawn at this stage, tbe Japanese 
menace will not abate but would beoome 
real. Mr. Gandhi further says that when 
the British power is withdrawn, Indians 
would oome to an amicable decision ahont 
' Pakistan ' of fight. He farther says 
•that the Muslims will take Pakistan' 
by the vote or the sword. Thus 
Mr. Gandhi does not mind the Hindus 
and the Muslims fighting against each 
other, but does not like the Hindus and 
Muslims fighting together against the 
Japanese. Mr. Gandhi says that till the 
British Government are in India, there is 
neither ' Pakistan ' nor 1 Hindustan ' or any 
other 'state,' but it is * Bngliahtan " and 
may be to-morrow 'Japanistan 9 . The real 
position is that unless all India pulls 
together and makes a tremendous war 
effort, there is sore to be 'Japanistan 1 
and there will then be ' Kabrastan' 

(graveyard) of all Indian hopes of 

independence, 


« I V 



THE TRAP OF WORDS 

By m A REALI8T” 


I N a little book bearing the above title, 
Hr. K. Santanam has pleaded for a 
re-examination of well-known CongrenR 
shibboleths. Mr. Santanam is a gifted 
thinker and writer. He is entitled to 
be beard on the subjects he deals with. 

The object of this thought provoking 
book m to analyse the* content and limita- 
tions of the words round which Congress 
propaganda mainly revolves, name)}, Unity, 
Independence, Non-violence and Constructive 
Programme Sava Santanam 
Human life ami thought ar* impoMiblu without 
words. Hut, of ton. words gut divorrsd from their 
meaning* and two their rotation to reuht> ami 
hocomo, through senseless rnpetitioa malignant 
■polls wIim h pars I \ mo all thought and act ton Some 
nt the words whith have boon I lie oorner stones ot 
Indian political hie hove reached this stage and 
it is au indmpenHablo task to (Imjwd tlieir evil 
charm before they can bo msde again the vehicles 
of geuuino thought and dynamic action. 

Political omt> and freedom have become, 
Mr. Santanam thinks, male of which we 
may have at firnt to choose one or (he 
other. There la force m what Mr. Santanam 
says that if Gnltiths and Michael Collins 
had refused the partition of Ireland, the 
Irish Free State may not have been in 
existence today. Similarly, reference is 
made to the dunemberment of Russia at 
the treaty ot Brest- Li to vsk, which if 
Lenin had refused to accept, it may be 
that the Soviet Republic may not have 
been boro. Assuming, argues* Mr. Santanam, 
that we cannot agree to dismemberment* 
or painfnl limitations imposed by the 
British Government, the only other way 
is the way of force in which case also 
no one could foreoast freedom and unity 
being aehieved together if at all. 

Dealing with the phrase and ideology 
of independence, Mr. Santanam Bays that 
the mere wish for independence does not 
take ns anywhere near it. International 
developments may help or hinder onr 
attempts, hot it is snieidal to indulge in 
a belief that this ooontry will achieve 
her independence by the mere prooeasion 
of world eveots. If the drafting of a 
constitution, says Hr. Santanam, through 
a Constituent Assembly is to be trans- 
ferred from thwjgwd of slogans to tbs 
plans of I " many unpleasant 
compromises wLjpNiiswy u i 


Hr. Santanam is of opinion that the 
method of non-violence has its limitations? 
All the experiments in Satyagraha have 
been conducted within an ordered* State 

as Mr. Santanam has pointed oat. 

• 

Hatysgraha requires an atmosphere of peaoe 
and security to make its intellectual end emotional 
appeal aod the idea, of non* violent neo-co-oper- 
ation to an invading army, or to bends of 
looters and daooits who may ravage the country 
when the civil government breaks down, is 
fantaetu and wlioih mi practicable. There is also 
no doubt that Satyagraha against a fascist 
government like that of Japan or Germany will 
be immensely more dilhoult than towards the 
British Government which w responsible to an 
elected Parliament Tlie theory that Satyagraha 
w a substitute for the police and the army is 
attractive, but illusorv . It is only when the army 
aud the polite are functioning properly, Satyagraha 
can tiave a real chance of bringing about social 
aud economic changes 

Discussing the constructive programme, 
Mr. Santanam objects to such a programme 
being put forward as a substitute for 
political power. While the removal of 
untouchabihty , promotion of cottage industry 
and other such items of the political 
programme are bound to be among the 
major pre-occupations of a free independent 
Indian Government, such work unofficially 
done cannot be a substitute for a pro- 
gramme to attain politioal power. 

Dealing with the present dilemma 
between British imperialism aod Japanese 
militarism, Mr. Santanam points out that 
it would be folly to be blinded by past 
wrongs and forget that Russia and 
America are the liberating forose of 
the world. Id the plane of realities and 
the field of aotion, we have to cboosi the 
lesser evil if we are not to retire from 
all positive participation in making the 
history of our own ooontry. 

It is a fatal illusion to imagine that 
politioal unity or the Indian National 
Congress can survive a Japanese oonquest 
of India. Mr. Santaoam is right when 
be says tbiB and adds that the Japanese 
militarists are bound to split up India as 
they split np China and they will never 
allow any peaosful and politioal struggle. 
Hr. Santanam pleads that we have to 
ms be op with the Mussulmans and obtain 
the nearest possible approach to a national 
raspoasible Central Government. 



iNDI AN AFFAIRS 

By 11 AN INDIAN JOURNALIST ” 


Jki L mm if lama 

W ITHIN the last few dajs, more- 
than one Military Commander has 
spoken on the Burmese campaign and the 
lessons to be learnt from oar failure to 
hold our own in that terrain. Mistakes are 
frankly admitted and it seems such a pity 
that discoveries vitally affecting the campaign 
are so belated. However better late 
than never, and if we could only profit by 
the lessons of Burma, the loss and 
Bufferings and anguish would not have 
been borne in vain. 

It is heartening to be assured by Gen. 
Aleaander that “ every part of the British 
Empire will be taken back This 
cannot be done without active local help. 
Obviously the men born and bred in the 
soil know more about the effective 

methods of defence than academic students 
of military strategy. These latter 

discovered too late that jungle warfare 
was different from desert warfare and 
that mechanization could not meet the 
needs of the terrain. And then the 
Japs knew how to use the native talent 
for labour and transport, and the human 
factor told in the end. In a pregnant 
passage, Gen. Alexander tells us how the 
10 per oent. of pro-Japs who were organised 
for effective service made all the difference 
in the campaign. Likewise in India, it is 
the Indian troops, acclimatised to local 
conditions that can stand the beat 
and burden of war better than foreign 
troops; and how much more efficient 
coold the defence be if the whole nation 
were mobilised for service behind the 
fighting lines 9 What a magnificent 
defence could be pat up by a truly 
national front in the event of aggression 
; ttrn ootside! 


The Hart sf Bill 

At last a determined attempt is to be 
made to free the people of Bind from 
the menace of the Hure, who for years 
have made decent existence impossible in 
the province. Their depredations have 
cost the province dearly in property, 
honour and life. A series of orimes 
varjing from theft to dftcoity and murdei 
has been porpeirated m the face of a 
Government, which has proved helpless 
to check them Premier Allah Bui had 
no alternative but to band over charge 
of the situation to the military authorities. 
The bloody deeds of the Hurs can onl> 
be compared to the tribal raids in the 
Frontier. In each oase it is the dominat 
ing personality of a stogie individual 
behind the soene that has wrought havoc- - 
the Faquir of Ipi m Waziristan and 
Pir Pagaro in Bind. It is time that this 
unwholesome sore in the state is lanced 
for good. In their communique declaring 
martial law, the Government of India 
explained 

Over a period, oovenug more than six months, 
the Hurs have by wholesale murder, sabotage and 
daeoity terrorised whole distriste. The »■**« i 
available to the oivil authorities have failed to 
cope with the situation, because of the taoatto ism 
of these followers of the Pir Ptgaro and the 
terror they inspire in their victims who ere too 
cowed to bear witness against them. 

The wonder ia that the forces of law 
and order had not been brought into 
action more effectively all these years. 
It is to be hoped that the quick and 
deoisive steps taken to arrest this menaoe 
will prove effectual. Suspension of civil 
Government and the continuance of martial 
law are doubtless irksome features of the 
situation. But we trust it would not be 
long before the outlaws are overwhelmed 
and the Province is restored to that peace 
and security which IUmi missed ip tong, 
and the absence otMm\ have made life 
so intolerable to thV ■ V 
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ImM mi Rajali 

“ Share is no doubt that Bajaji is 
handling a oanae which has isolated him 
from his oolleagnes, bat his worst enemy 
will not aooase him of any selfish motive 
behind the extraordinary energy with 

whioh he has thrown himself into the 
controversy of which he is author,'* 

writes Mahatma Gandhi in the Harijan. 

Gandhiji is pained by the report of 
disturbances at the meetings addressed 

by C. R. “ Hooliganism is no answer 
to his argument. “ continues Mr. Gandhi.'' 
He is entitled to a respectful bearing. 
His motive is lofty." 

The disturbances at hit meetings are a sign of 
great intolerance Evolution of democracy is not 
possible if me are not prepared to hear the other 
aide We shut the doors of reason when we refuse 
to listen to our opponents or ha\mg listened make 
tun of them If intolerance becomes a habit, we 
run the nsk ol missing the truth. Whilst with 
the limits that nature has put upon our 
understanding, we must act fearlessly according to 
the light vouchsafed to us. we must always keep 
an open mind and be ever ready to hnd that 
what we behaved to be truth was after all 
untruth. This openness of mind strengthens the 
truth in us and removes the droas from it if there 
is any. I plead, therefore, with all who are 
disturbing Rajsji’s meetings not to do so but to 
give him a patient and respectful hearing to which 
he is entitled. 

Iks taffies* NisslM i Npwt * 

It is believed that important recommend- 
ations of the American Technical Mission 
are under consideration of the Govern- 
ment of India. The text of the report 
has nnfortonately been kept confidential 
though an offloial summary of it has 
been made public. Dr. Grady himself 
made the oountry understand that his 
recommendations would be of a far- 
reaohing character, while spokesmen of 
the Government seem to he oontent with 
mensnree meant to speed np war produo* 
tton. What the oountry desired was 
tbit the oooaejiHmuia be availed of bo 
toltranaform *jPwaot# as to serve the 


permanent requirements of the future of 
Indian industries. 8ir Purshottamdas 
Thakurdas has gone to the length of# 
saying : “ With doe deference to the.Govern- 
ment of India, I refuse to go aocording 
to the summary issued. «From the 
impression formed by Indian industrialists 
when Dr. Grady's mission went round 
India, it is most unlikely that they 
would have put out any half-hearted 
recommendations or suggestions." 

It is natural that the publio should 
desire to be taken into confidence by the 
Government before any decisions are arrived 
at, and this is obviously not possible 
unless the text of the full report is 
made available to them. 

fir Mira IsasJI 

After a brief spell of retirement from 
Mysore, Sir Mirza Ismail has accepted the 
office of the Prime Minister of the 
historic Rajput 8tate of Jaipur. Sir Mirsa 
was a successful administrator for over a 
decade and his noh experience and great 
reputation must prove of especial value 
in this north Indian 8tate. It is 
significant that the New Prime Minister 
is welcomed in Praja Mandal rirelet, as 
is evident from a recent statement of one 
of its leaders, who describes Sir Mirsa as 
"a man of progressive views to whose 
efforts the prosperity of Myeore is due”. 
There is great work, constitutional and 
administrative, that awaits Sir Mirxa's 
handling, and with the spontaneous 
welcome offered b> the people's organisation, 
his task is bound to be easier. 

Jaipur incidentally is the fourth largest 
State in Rajputana, a typical Hiodu State 
like Mysore, with a history that goes 
back to the days of the Rpio*. Tradition 
tells os that it was known to the ancient* 
as Matsya Desh and was the kingdom of 
king Virata, mentioned in the Mababbarata 
in whose court, the five Pandava brothers 
resided during their last period of exile. 
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Sir Ibrahim Rahisitssla 

Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola, who died last 
month, after a protracted period of illness 
in old age, was a great iigure not only in 
the public life of Bomba} but in all 
India as well. Beginning life as a business- 
man, he started his public oareer twelve 
years later by entering the Bombay 
Municipal Corporation of which be became 
president. Thereafter for over three 
decades he held responsible positions in 
various public bodies, Provincial and 
Impet lal. He was for a term President 
of the Bombay Legislative Council and 
for two >earB elected Piesident of the 
Central Legislative Aesembl). As Chairman 
of the Fiscal Commission, he settled the 
fiscal policy of India as one of “ discri- 
minating protection ”, Almost the last of 
his public services was his spirited 
rejoinder to Mr. Amery, countering the 
canard about the so-called prosperity of 
India. 

Vssr Savarkar 

The 61st birthday of Vinayak Damodar 
Savarkar, which fell on May r 28 last, was 
the occasion of enthusiastic celebrations 
in different centres of Hindustan. Savarkar 
has already become a legendary figure in 
India. Twenty seven years of his life 
were passed under detention, including 
fonrteen years in the Andamans. Naturally 
ibis unique record of suffering and 
sacrifice, at the call of what he conceived 
his duty to the Motherland, has endeared 
him to many. 8avarkar is to the Hindu 
Maha Sabba what Jinnah , is to the 
Muslim League. His conception of 
Hindustan would admit of no division, and 
far the last six years his dynamic leader- 
ship has infused a new life and vigour 
into the Hindu Maba Sabha. Savarkar 


has something of the fighting Mahratta 
in him and has seldom failed to cross 
8 words with leaders in other oamps. It 
might be said that the Maha 8abba 
gained in strength in proportion to the 
intransigence of the League aod Savarkar'a 
leadership has made it as aggressively 
Hindu as Jionah’s has made the League 
aggressively Muslim. 

Tits 11 National Haraltf" 

The National 1 let aid of Lucknow has 
been bit hard b} the recent action of 
the U. P. Government which has forfeited 
its securit} of Us. 6,000 and demanded 
a freHh deposit of Kb. 12,000. This is 
all the more deplorable in view* of the 
fact that the action was taken against 
the express opinion of the Provincial 
Press Advisory Committee. Already on 
two former occasions, the Committee 
could find nothing to support the U, P. 
Government's action in respect of certain 
articles appearing in the Herald . In 
persisting in their attitude to the Herald , 
the U. P. Government cannot be said 
to have acted in the spirit of the Delhi 
argument which envisaged an approach 
* totally in variance to the method adopted 
by the Government. Surely at a time Kike 
this, this is not the way to rally the 
public to the cause of war work. This 
action, says the Hindu , whose Editor 
Mr. K. SrinivasAo, is the President of 
the All-India Editors’ Conference, “is at 
variance with the spirit of the Delhi 
Agreement to which the Government of 
India expressed its adherence reoently 
If, as the Hindu says, “the Government 
had felt that the charge of sedition most 
be pressed home, the proper oourse for 
it to adopt would to launch 

a regular prosecuticjf Ml 



FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

BY “ CHRONICLER" 


fit Umi hut 

S O far the Rasmus have pat ap magoi- 
fioent resistance to German advance* 
British contribution to the main European 
straggle has been for the time being confined 
to the doings of the R. A. F. in the 
occupied territories. The colossal attack 
on the Rnrh And Rhineland must have 
diverted the Luftwaffe from the Russian 
objective and to a certain extent helped 
the Soviet resistance. But that is not 
enongb. Stalin and Molotov have been 
pleading for a second front in Europe. 
The Aoglo-Rnasian Pact seems to envisage 
an immediate possibility of such a front. 
Speaking on the Pact, Mr. Eden announced 
in the Commons that full understanding 
was reached between the two parties 

with regard to the urgent task of 
creating a Second Front in Europe in 
1942. A similar announcement was 
made from Washington. America and 
Britain now feel confident that they are 
in a position to undertake an offensive in 
Burope. The Allies are evidently planning 
something big. . 

Ml tf letrek 

The fall of Tobruk was officially con- 
firmed on June 22. The explanation why 
Tobruk fell so quiekly after once holding 
oat for 7 months oan only lie in the 
faot that the Afrika Korps assembled and 
applied an overwhelming weight of armour 
with terrifio impetus, says Renter's 
correspondent. 

The harden of defenoe fell on the 
Eighth Amy, which suffered a shattering 
blow. Despite its losses, the Eighth 
Army is still a foroe oapable of staging 
a reverse movement of the Libyan 
eaesaw. In oeptotriog Tobruk, Romtnei has 
made the taek Mmm Allies more difficult 
hot ter from 


Its Lets Mr. Ipsaltr 

J. A. Spender, whose death at the age 
of 80 was reported the other • day, 
represented a type of journalism which 
is beooming rare in these days. Like 
Garvin, he gave distinction to the paper 
he edited, for Spender was a man with 
opinions of his own to which he stack 
with fervour. If Garvin of the Observer 
was the journalistic mentor of the 
conservatives, 8pender was no less 
distinguished by his trenchant advocacy 
of liberalism in the IVesfmtfts/er Gazette . 
Spender oounted among bis friends many 
distinguished leaders of the Liberal Party, 
of whom he wrote with discriminating 
appreciation. Campbell Bannerman and 
Asquith received their doe meed of 
praise and helpful criticism at his hands. 

True to the old Liberal tradition, he 
evinoed a sympathetic interest in the 
freedom movement in India. # 8pender 
acquired % name for himself not only 
as a writer but also as the possessor 
of a fair and balanced mind. 

li|IMiniii Tr#tt| 

A new Anglo-Russian Treaty of Alliance 
has been concluded and a communique 
annoanoes that Britain and Rossia have 
reached full understanding. Acceding to 
thy terms of the Treaty, ? Britain and 
Russia agree that they wiH not aooept 
any peace without mutual agreement and 
they seek no territorial gains. The 20-year 
pact, to ran from the termination of the 
war, provides mutual assistance against 
attack and would be incorporated in the 
permanent European peace settlement. 

It will be noticed that Russian commit- 
ments are eonjfaed to Europe. This shows 
that she deems it wise to honour her 
neutrality paot with Japan. For her part 
she wlU not violate it. Her . decision to 
bo neutral in the Far Boat may also 
be the re as on for America not signing 4 
formal treaty with her, 




DIARY OF THE MONTH 


Jane 1. Report of over 1,000 R. A, F. 

planes raiding Rhineland. 

—Death of Bir Ibrahim Rahimtoolah. 



Sm IBRAHIM RAHIMTOOLAH 


Jane 2. Martial Law declared in the 
area affeoted hy Hors’ menace in Sind. 

— Mexico declares war on Germany. 

Jane 8. R. A. F. raid Essen. 

— Charohill's statement on Libyan oampaign. 

Jane 4. Japanese bomberB and fighters 
attack Dutch harbour in Alaska. 

—Sir Mirza Ismail is appointed Prime 
Minister of Jaipur State. 

June 5. Heydrioh, Protector of Bohemia, 
is reported dead. 

—Roosevelt warns Japan against nse . of 
poison gas.’ 

Jane 6. Violent air battles over Sebastopol. 

—Axis forces flung back in Libya. 

June 7. Jap attack in Chekiang repulsed. 

—Japs withdraw from midway. 

—British bombers resame offensive on 
Germany. 

June 8, 20,000 U. 8. troops arrive in Basra. 

—Bombs dropped in 8. W. England. 

June Life of Central Legislature 
ertended. 


o 


June 10. War Resources Committee for 
Viceroy's Council is announced. 

— Azad-Nebru-Gandhi talks at 8evagram. 
June 11. Duke of Gloucester arrives in 
India. 

-Anglo-Soviet American understanding re : 
Second front in Europe. 

June 12 Nazi landing in Caucasus. 
—Chinese evacuate Chuhsien. 

June 18 Fierce fighting in Libya. 

—Viceroy constitutes new Food for medical 
relief to Indian soldiers. 


June 14. President Roosevelt’s stirring call 
on United Nations Day, New York, for 
peaoe based on four freedoms. 

June 15. Hon. Dr. E. R Rao, Member, 
Viceroy’s Council, is dead. 

Jane 18. “We are not going to walk 
out of India, ” says Sir Stafford Cnpps 
in an interview. 


June 17. Pandit Nehru, replying to Cripps, 
supports Gandhi's plea. 

June 16. Representatives of Provinces 
meet at Delhi to discuss Evacuees* 
problems. 


June 19. Churohill-Roosevelt conference 
in Washington. 

, June 20. Huq challenges Jinnah's 
leadership. 

June 21. Tobruk falls. 

— J. A. Spender is dead. 

June 22. All-India Forward Blook is 
declared unlawful. 

— Gandhiji replies to Times' oritioiam. 

Jane 28. Joint Gharohill-Roosevelt state- 
ment is issued. 

Jane 24. Sri C. Rajagopalaoharfi meets 
Mr. Jinnah at Bombay. 

—Mr. Alexander, Member of the Friends 
of India Society, London, sees Mr. Gandhi 
at Wardba. 


Jane 28. Egyptian 
neutrality. 
—Enemy foroes 




Premie, re-efflrm. 


V into Hfypt. 


,—Fieroe German UMDlfe on Sebastopol. 


ur 



The WORU of BOOKS £ 

(ONLY 8HOBT NOTICES APPEAR IN THIS SECTION) • 
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The Tiger Strikes. India's Fight in ths 
Middle Bast. Foreword by Gen. Sir 
Arohibald Wavell. Pabliahed by the 
Director of Publio Relations, Delhi. 


Under this picturesque title we have 
a stirring tale of heroism and endurance 
displayed by the allied forces, particularly 
those from India, which played a gallant 
part in the epic struggle, which sealed 
the fate of the Italian empire in Africa. 
From the great victory of Sidi Barrani 
to the 'capture of Damascus, it was one 
long and continuous series of triumphs 
and adventures. 11 They fought in the 
dusty wastes of the western deserts," 
says Sir Arohibald in his Foreword, " in 
the bush of the Abyssinian border, on the 
dry soorohing plains of the Sudan, in the 
towering rooky mountains of Britrea and 
Abyssinia, and amid the softer and greener 
hills of 8yria." With their oomrades from 
all over the Empire, "the Indians utterly 
defeated two great Italian* armies; they 
helped to hold Tobtuk and to stem the* 
German counter-offensive in Cyrenaioa 
and to save Iraq and Syria from enemy 
domination. This is no mean achieve- 
ment. How the Indian tiger strobk in 
the first phases of the war is told in 
picturesque detail in these pages of proud 
memories of courage and oomradeship 
in arms. 


fa* GBNxOfcXEB Poetbt. Pope to Keats 
Edited by D. K. Roberts. Penguin Ltd. 
The two previous volumes in the series 
Moot to Hardy a nd B ridges to th$ Present 
Asp covered tbflra\l from the secession 
of Queen VIhSPB the present day. 


This anthology is a similar representative 
survey of Bnglieh poetry from the 
accession of Anns to that of Victoria— 
a period probably the most frnitfnl in the 
history of English literature. Apart from 
select pieces of such master-poets as 
Burns. Blake, Coleridge, Wordsworth, B/iou, 
Shelley and Keats, room has been found 
for several resurrections which certainly 
deserve to be reeoued from otter oblivion. 
Poems bearing on the Napoleonic ware 
have a topical appropriateness in view of 
Hitler's challenging role in contemporary 
history. Readers will thus disoover some- 
thing that they have not already oome 
across in earlier anthologies. The 
Biographical notes and the Index to 
first lines at the end of the book are 
welcome features of this edition. 

China. By P. M. Roxby. Oxford 

Pamphlet, Oxford University Press. 

Prof. Roxby of the Liverpool University, 
who has travelled extensively in the Far 
East and has first-hand knowledge of 
Chinese affaire, gives a running and brief 
account of China, past and present. 
China is ae large as Europe, exoloding Russia 
and an attempt is made in theee pages 
to describe her ancient civilisation and 
the results of her reoent impact with the 
West. The closing pages deal with her 
clash with Japan after five years* 
strenuous achievement under the Nanking 
Government " China, no lea than the 
Western demooraoia,” says the Pro f e— or , 
"la fighting to proem the essential 
features of bo civilisation, " 
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POEMS. By Rabindranath Tagore. Visva- 
Bbarati, Calcutta. 

k The poems collected in this volume and 
arranged m four sections are translated 
by the poet himself from his own original 
Bengali compositions. They are presented 
in book form for the first time and 
contain the poet's maturest thoughts. 
Many of these have appeared in various 
journals while some are quite new. 
Tagore's verses have a hit of their own 
and the arrangement of the lines has 
been kept more or less as found in the 
manuscript. There is an undisputable 
felicity in these autumnal lines and no 
student of contemporary verBe oan ignore 
the fruits of the poet's last years. The 
facsimile of the poet's handwriting, and 
the notes at the end, add to the attractive- 
ness of a volume printed and got up in 
fine style. 

Excavations at Raibh. By Dr. K. 

N. Puri, B.Sc., D.Litt. (Paris), Superin- 
tendent of Archaeology, Jaipur State. 

The excavations have brought to light 
numerous pieces of antiquities, among 
which ring- wells and parallel- walls oall 
for mention. The monograph is interesting 
and is equipped with 86 well-prepared 
plates of the objects discovered. 


Conservative India. By J. B. Dorkal. 
Published by Taraporewala A Sons, 
Bombay. 

The volume under review is a misce- 
llaneous collection of essa)s, speeches, 
reflections and obitet dicta on the 
principles and practices of orthdox and 
conservative Hinduism. The Introductory 
essay to the volume is from the pen of 
the Jagadguru Shankaracharya of fun, 
the great Primate of orthodox Hinduism. 
The central defect of the arguments 
put forward against social reform and 
progressive views is based on scriptural 
texts. Exponents of liberal Hinduism 
are never tired of repeating that any 
social custom, however sacred it might be, 
must be set aside if it goes against the 
deliverances of average human feeling 
and common sense. They regard Hinduism 
as a progressive movement with sufficient 
elasticity to adjust itself to new needs. 

Life Negation. By A. MoQ. Coomara 
swamy Tampoe. Luzac, London. 

This slim attractive volume presents 
to the world the mature reflections of, a 
retired civilian. It gives evidence of 
width of oulture and sincerity of thought 
informed by the light of Christian teaching, 
not unaided by that of the Craft. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
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Oxford Paxpsukb • Bbloiuk and the Wan. By 
O. N. Clark. 9 

Javan and tbs Modnbn Wosld. By Sir John 
Pratt. Oxford University Press. 

Ttn Sox Stocking Muscats. By Anthony 
Berkeley. Penguin Books Ltd., EngUnd. 

tax Pmouiv Ksw Writing 10. Edited by John 
Lehmann. Penguin Books, England. 
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A PLAN TO SAVE INDIA 

Mr. Amery, Secretary of State for 
India, observed oo December 16 last 
that if once Singapore fell into Japanese 
bands the way to the Indian Ocean 
would be open unmolested to enemy 
raiders, and all the territories round its 
shores would be evposed in isolation to 
Japanese attack “ We may take it, 
therefore," observes Lord Wedgwood m 
Pictuic Post, “ that the Government is fully 
aware #of the daoger in whioh India 
stands, now that Singapore is tn Japanese 
hands" What then can we do now * 

If I were Viceroy of India, 1 would unue a 
Proclamation, countersigned b> Chtaug haieheV 
telling India the truth- that India was, or toon 
might be, out off and must defend itoelt or be 
overrun by alien tonquerora as ruthless as the 
Mongols 

That is the first step We must learn the 
lesson of Malaya, whore, aooording to the American 
broadcaster, Cecil Brown, the population was 
never told the Uutb until the Japanese came to 
tell it to them. We are still suffering, unfortun- 
ately, from the military mind whioh thinks of 
witr as something practi&od by *n elite and in 
whioh ordinary people have no right to interface 
The Axis has shown that the fortunes of war 
depend on the morale of tho so-called 14 civilians 
I would show the Indian meases what baa 
happened in China, how the Chinese, In even 
greater straits, have resisted Japan for five years, 
because the people as a whole were inspired by 
the will to win, whether they had weapons or 
not I would sail upon Indians, Hindu and 
Moslem, to do the same But I eould not expect 
them to follow the Chinese example if they were 
not told the tenth, if the urgency of the 
•Hoation was kept from them, or if there were 
iofluenoes left m the oouatry against transforming 
it into a “people’s war'*. 

Lord Wedgwood goes oo to add that 
the British Government must break 
through the political barriers whioh 
prevents the L^rxmaeses from fighting 
afalnst Jaganip^^ 


We must carry to them a message which will 
convince them that they have something to fight 
for. We must out through ell *the abortive 
negotiations and the deadlo c ks which sHti<y 
India’s war effort. I would promise the Indians, 
i s , that we would remove all British troops Just 
as soon as each and any Piovmee asked Bntam 
to withdraw Tbs is the biggest offer that we 
could make, but it is also the simplest. There 
are no conditions attached, nothing on whioh to 
negotiate Our moral claim to stay in India in 
the pest has been founded on the military claim 
that India could not defend herself without os. 
Now we know that we need Indian people to 
defend India With suoh an offer from us, we 
oao claim the full support of all parties and 
peoples to oo operate in a common task. 

CONCRETE IN A. R. P. 

The Indian Concrete Journal haa 
provided for its readers a special A, B. P. 
issue oontaioiog a sumptuous instalment 
of articles and photographs dealing with 
A. R P. An attempt is made to present 
the most interesting features of A. R. P. 
work m this country, in England and 
America. The degree of protection 
from raids depends on many factors 
the most potent of whioh is the 
money available. Many articles in the 
journal are devoted to the discussion 
of what makes for effioieney in air raid 
protection, consistent with the output of 
money and material available. It is lastly 
contended that reinforced concrete is one 
of the beet and the most economical 
forms of construction in war and peaoe. 
It is neoessar), however, to remember that 
steel is now reserved for more orgent 
war work and, in oonsequenoe, we most 
design shelters in snob a way that the 
minimum amount of steel is required, 
auoh things as concrete blocks and arch 
construction being invaluable for getting 
over this steel shortage. 

There is also a very definite need for 
increasing efficiency in the construction 
of A. R. P. shelters. Much interesting 
matter is oolieoted in these pages regard- 
ing air raid shelters and their oonetrnotw, 
whioh are of paramount importance at 
the present time. 
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INDIAN ART 

Writing on the Problems of Art Education 
c in India, Mr. H. Goetz observes in the 
New Review for Jane that the whole 
question whether modern Indian artists 
shoald follow their old national traditions 
or modern western methods is quite as 
sterile and as little to the point as the 
discussions of the art historians whether 
ancient Indian art was an unadulterated 
indigenous growth or a derivative from 
foreign sources. 

Aa art is creation, it is always a step towards 
the future and not towards the past, and as it 
is self-expression, it must be an expression of 
the spirit of its time, not of the past. As little 
as a genuine, healthy art can express itself in the 
language of foreign civilizations, it can do so 
through the medium of the past. Or, to be more 
correct, it can be so only in a very limited 
measure, in so far as an artist is not living in 
his own age and country, but has turned his 
mind towards dreams of exotic worlds or of the 
glories of past times. These dreams are a part of 
«*a ky art, the expression of its cultural links with 
the past from whose breasts it has been nourished 
and of the still unformulated ideals towards which 
it is drifting. In every healthy art, however, 
such like dream worlds may occupy only such 
room as is their due portion in a responsible life, 
they are driving fbroee and intensifying cosmic 
background, but not substitutes of life. Where 
they dominate an art, it is the sign of a crisis, 
of a defensive reaction against the threat of 
exterior destructive forces. Western Romantic art 
has io this crisis of industrial materialism saved 
itself into the simplicity, the ’idealism 1 and the 
mystic exaltation of the Gothic Mtfdfe Ages; the 
Romanticism of the Bengal School has sought s 
similar pfort of refuge in the simplicity of village 
life, the spiritualism of its glorious classic tradition 
and the mystic experience of its old rithis and 
•vfii- But the mo re the impact of modern life 
becomes inevitable, the more its problems am 
attacked, the mom also must art turn from the 
past to the fntum. 

Thus the more India is setting about 
the solution of her many economic, social, 
polities! and cultural problems, the more 
ebi will turn from a defensive to a 
constructive attitude, the more must her 
art aim turn from the paet to the 
fuiuve, from imitation to new creation. 
In fact, the meaning of the last 
modernistic tendencies in Indian art is 
nothin# hut the initial turn towards 
the future/ 


BRITISH BANK8 IN THE EAST 

In a leading article on the banke in 
the East, The Economist envisages lean 
times for the shareholders following the 
enemy's oapture of varying proportions 
of their branches but adds that these 
hanks retain their potential financial 
strength and earning power unimpaired. 
More fuudameo tally the baoks face 
problems arising from a growing national 
consciousness in the eastern coun- 
tries, a trend towards self-sufficiency 
and war time industrialisation and the 
disappearance of free exchange markets. 
Thus the Chartered Bank may well 
have been far-sighted when it indirectly 
acquired an interest in the Allahabad 
Bank which is essentially a domestic 
Indian hank ; and political foresight has 
been shown by those banks which recruited 
an increasing proportion of their eastern 
staffs locally. 

ThU policy has been applied with 
considerable success in India, principally 
by the Imperial Bank, which is largely 
concerned with domestic Indian banking 
and also by the Chartered Bank. All the 
•eastern banks will have to identify 
themselves far more with domestic hanking 
developments in the countries where they 
operate. This group of British banks 
shoald be able to adapt themselves 
successfully sinoe they have acquired 
local knowledge which no competing 
baoks, local or foreign, oao challenge. 
They have abundant reserves against any 
war losses and despite problems and 
difficulties they will have an important 
role as long as Britain continues 
to trade with, and invert in, the rich 
areas wherein tbayyHw grown snob 
deop root*, >% 
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0. R. AMD PAKISTAN 


Mr. K. Natarajan, writing in the 
Indian Social Heformer, diaousaes the 
position of Mr. C. Bajagopalachan in 
regard to his plea for Pakistan. Raja- 
gopalaehari, be admits, is not a man 
to be intimidated by abase or threat 
of violence or even expulsion from the 


Congress from parsumg a coarse which he 
has convinced himself is the right coarse 
in the public interests. Mr Natarajan 
gives instances of Rajagopalacharrs daring 
in espousing opinions not shared by the 
top men tn the Congress. He had 
evinced political courage to the point 
of audacity. His plea for PakisUn is one 
such but, adds Mr Natarajan. " South 
Indian Muslims will to a man resist any 


attempt to expatriate then) to the Punjab 
or the Frontier Province, which is implict 


in the Pakistan idea The Muslims of 
South India, he holds, have from early 
times been marked by a distinctive nation- 
alistic mentality from the northerner. 

In ottering to agree to Pakistan, Mr. Rajagopa 
laohari i* ottering something whuh does not effect 
hts province It is liko Sir Sikamlai llayat Khan, 
offering Dravidastau to P*riya\ er Kamaswami Naioker, 
loader or the Sell Reenact Movement now merged 
in the Justice or non Rrahiniu party, a ho attended 
one of Mr. Rajagopalacharrs meetings and was 
greeted by the ox-Prwraier as a long-lost friend. , 
Mr. Rajsgopalaehari is being generous at the 
expense of others 


Mr. Natarajan, however, points out with 
satisfaction that Mr. C. Rajagopalachari 
has moved away from the Gandhian 
ideology. She ideology of the Gandhian 
Congress, he says, has few points of 
appeal and many of repulsion to the 
Booth Indian mind”. 


a motor from the barren creed of non- 
Mr. RaJagopeftaehan has my whole- 
sympathy and appreciation But his offer 
as the price hr Hindu-Muelim unity, 
aaddwn me* The unity of India is 
net a political tout. It is inwoven in the deepest 
films of my being. If there can be no 
Btodtt-MmUm unity without ourifloiog It, I prefer 
to do without IBndtt-ltueBin unity. 

la p dowittjpU 


unity bat of the i 

on which a modus etesadi can ha 
between the two communities. A thousand yearn 
of Indian history ones out against the basic 
principle of Pakistan. Thera has been aad stilt* 
is mneh greater community of ideas and modes 
of life between Hindus and Muslima than, for 
instance, between French and British Canadians. 
If Quebec, nevertheless, it content to remain a 
ovinee of Canada, it is absurd tft deolare that 
Muslima eennot constitute a i 


province 

Indian 


Uty with Hindus. The great majority of Indian 
Muslims ere racially identical with Hindus, The 
Canadian French and the Canadian Bntitii are not. 
Hindus and Muslims speak the same vernaculars, 
eat and dress in the same waj over the greater 
part of the country* Mr. Jinnah has made a 
great point of the dhoti end pyjamas as the 
frontier line between Hindus and Muslima. If ha 


will go into the villages, he will find Muslims 
wearing dhoti ee their daily wear. I agree with 
Gandbiji that, if. nevertheless, the Muslims of 
India regard themselves as a asperate nation, no 
human power can prevent their doing so. But 
I do not at all see that it follows that they ere 
entitled to claim any part of India as their 
exclusive homeland. In no part of India have 
Muslims dwelt for e longer period then Hindus. 
By coo version and migration some parts., of the 
country have oome to have more Muslims than 
Hindus. But there are still H«“*us, and in no 
inconsiderable numbers, in those arose. 
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B0C1AL LIFE OF MARATHAS 

It is said that the literature ol a 
particular period contains a reflection ot 
the social, political and economic conditions 
ot that period. Of the Marathi Bardic 
literature, tkis can he said with ample 
jaetifioation. This Marathi Bardic literature, 
says Prof. Vasant Dinaoath Rao in the 
Mode rn Review, has two main branches: 
(1) Historical Lays or Ballads (Powadan) 
and (8) Light Poetry consisting mainly of 
lore lyrics ( Lavanit ), 

Of these the first give descriptions of the 
histories! episodes of the time (the 17th and 18th 
oontories) and give a picture of the political 
conditions in Maharashtra and the patriotic 
sentiment of the Marathae. It is in the second 
branch of this literature that we find a realistic 
reflection of the social conditions in Maharashtra. 
These Lavanis depiot Maratha life in its true 
colours, with their glories and failures, with their 
strength and weaknesses. They were composed by 
Shahirs or bards, who had no pretensions to 
any learning, for an audience (for these poems 
ware meant to be sung at the musical concerts 
known as Tamashas— a very popular .type of 
panime indulged m by the Maratha gentry and 
peasantry of the time) which comprised the simple 
soldiers and peasants with little or no education. 
Naturally enough the themes of these song* had 
to be of such a nature as to appeal to the 
fpm piA unrefined mind of the hearer* Episodes 
from ordinary life, passions and sentiments 
governing the lives of ordifr*y people, offered 
the best themes of universal appeal 

A favourite topic of the Shahirs ie the 
delineation of the mode of life, passions, 
etc., of the Mardtha ladies, especially the 
wives of the soldiers. They had to spend 
the major portion of the year in separa- 
tion from their husbands engaged in 
military campaigns far off from home. 
It was natural that they spent a very 
losions time and languished and eagerly 
waited for the time of reunion. Iheir 
feelings and sentiments are picturesquely 
depicted in t a number of Lavanis. Again, 

this Levan! literate** is wplsl* with des^ptiow 
of various festivals, which warn celebrated 

by tbs Marathas of tbs time with greet devotem 


Nagpa*chuhmi or tf» Futon* iff If* Cobra Deity.— 
This was a very popular feativel amongst the 
Marathas and the 8hahir Prabhakar in one of 
his Lavanis gives a picturesque description of 
the worship of the image of Cobra and the 
feast in honour of the deity. 

S'avaratra (A fine Xtghts) Festival .—' This wae also 
one of the most popular and important of tha 
Maratha festivals, for it was at the end of thte 
festival, on the tenth day ( Vtjayadathami) that 
the Marathas used to set out for the new year’s 
campaign. Prabhakar gives a picturesque decription 
of tne festival. 

Shimga and Rang Panchamt Festivals. -These 
festivals were also celebrated with great enthusiasm 
and mirth by the Marathae. We find beautiful 
descriptions of these festivals in the Bardie 
literature The Banga Panohami Festival was 
also a court festival and Prabhakar gives a 
picturesque description of the celebration of the 
feest at the Peshwa Durbar. 


All these descriptions of the Maratha 
festivals bring out the religions fervour 
and devotion of the people and keennees 
to enjoy life. They give us an insight 
into the brighter aspect of the home-life 
of the Marathas. 


Then we come across picturesque 
descriptions of the dress, ornaments, 
accoutrement and equipage of the typical 
Maratha soldier of the time. From these 
we can see that the early Maratha 
soldier marching into the field dressed in 
his loin doth and with his scythe or 
spear in the «haod had in oonrse of time 
developed into a well-dressed and well- 
equipped soldier. 

There are a number of other aspects of 
the life of the Marathas of the time 


depleted and described in these Lavanis 
and a systematic study of thte literature te sore 
to cost fto Ulumiaftting light on thft sootel life of 
the time. It mfty be noted that the sensuous 
and pteesurablo aspect of human life te not the 
only theme favoured by these Maratha bards, 
but moral preaching, presenting the typical moral 
ideology of the Maraibas very often te mads tha time 
of them Levante. Tha ephemeral character of 


of them Levante. Tha ephemeral character of 
worldly pleasures sad enjoyments le tried to be 
hnnremw on the minds of the people and they 
we exhorted to strive after something that would 
do them testing mod. Thus the Maratha watery 
wae not without its code of morality \ religion* 

pggjjjgtw^r-w 
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INDIAN COLONIE8 ABROAD 

It it toaroely realized, says the Editor 
of the Pralntddha Bharata, what a bold 
and adventurous nation the Indians were. 

We have to remember that a world •conqueror 
like Alexander had to turn away from the very 
gate of India, that the irreeietible Bakes and 
Buns were held at bay for long centunea till 
they slowly infiltrated into the country in doses 
small enough to be ah«orbed foi ever, that the 
Muhammadans before whom kingdoms fell like 
ninepins, had to wait beyond the Indus for 
hundreds of years till Indian philosophy was 
sufficiently divorced from antmun to rob her of 
her independence for ever. In ‘olden days, in 
addition to a vast and well -organised army, India 
had her navy protecting a seaboard studded with 
innumerable porta from the mouths of the Indus 
to thorn of the Ganges, from which parties after 
parties sallied forth to people distant islands and 
eontinenta. This spirit of naval adventure can be 
traced even in the Vedas, and later Sanskrit and 
Pali works are replete with references to such 
voyages, while ethnology, archaeology, numismatics, 
and foreign histories are throwing fresh light on 
the subject. 

Indi&o kings sailed abroad to Burma 
and Ceylon and Java and founded 
kingdoms abroad. Prinoe Vijaya of Bengal 
sallied to Ceylon with a large retinue 
about 648 B.C. Kaundinya is believed to 
have acquired a kingdom in Cambodia. 
At borne the Hindus were noted for their 
spirit of assimilation and absorption and 
in the colonies also, those national 


la the DaikahmcriHkanta we eve told that 
Ratnodbhava went to an island called Kalayavana 
eed married a girl there. In the Hamanoh one 
leads of a shipwrecked prinosss of Lanka who 
was brought to Kausbambl Lower Burma or 

Sj^lSUdomT^t Soy 

Wmmm population. Java, Sumatra and Bah 
wero eotaSasd by people from Gujarat, Sind, 


their distincti ve 
an Is all other 
f< *u>d tram of 




ooiosiiitioiii tn 


there was no I ad imitation. Kabul was for 
centuries a part of India, and yet, Afghsnietan 
is so different from the latter ! Tharakhbetn near 
Prome in Du. a* and many parte of Malaya, 
Sums, and Indo-Chiim may yield evidence of* 
Hindu influence and colonization. 

The writer goes on to add that' there 
were colonies of Indian merchants not 
only all along tbe shores of tbe Arabian 
Sea and the Red 8ea 

and that the westward thrust reached not only 
as far ae Egypt, Phoenicia, end Rome, but also 
that the eastward paoific penetration passed 
through Burma, Malaya, Indonesia, Melanesia, 
Micronesia, China, Korea, Japan, and Polynesia, 
and the advance guards of these oofonnem 
reached tbe distant shores of America, giving 
shape to .newer expressions of life through a 
veritably fertilizing influence. 

But India has no " white man's burden ** 
or "brown man's burden" to save the 
souls of other nations by bringing them 
round forcibly to her way of thinking. 

Like the gentle morning dew that falls impercep- 
tibly and yet brings to blossom the (attest roses, 
was the mfiuenoe of India on the world around. 
8he gave out of the fullness of her heart without 
any thought of reoompenae. It was not (hr 
nothing that Arrian wrote that the “ eeiiae of 
juatioe prevented any Indian king from attempt- 
ing conquest beyond the limits of India", and 
even within her limits the Digvijaya of n mighty 
emperor wai hut a fitful act ioisM^otre being 
the dominant policy in mter-tem tonal dealings. 
All the same, the cultural influence was the 
mightiest possible even without tbe support of 
big guns and navies. 


INDIA IN PERIODICALS 


Functional RnrtasaiiTATiaff awo m Posazaiu- 
n*a nr India. By Mr. P. N. MAmMan, mu. 
[ The Hindustan Review, April 1041] 

A Botins vox m PaonoTtow or Commotax. 
Hasmokt nr BatroAL, By Amrita UK Moadat, 
M.UA, [ Tbe Modern Review, June IMS.] 

Tn Indian Britas. By Prof. Shri Ram ffinuma. 
[The Now Review, June 1841] 

Foam Anti-Indian An Criticism. By Dr. 

Hermann Goete. [ The Aryan Path, June 1941] 
Diavt PaorosAU or CoMSt.jwiaNAi. Rktoim nr 
India. By Sachin Sen. [Ourroot Thought, 
Apra-Juac 1941] 

Economic Dmraam and raa Aunnation or mm 
Mimas. By Dr. H. 0. Mooherjet. Tthe Onkwtte 
Review, April 1941. 1 

Achucultcsal Enonnmaiwo nr Indu. By M. faugh, 
[Indian Farming, May 1941]! 
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THE NEW DESPOTISM 

“When Jnstioe Hewert condemned the 
emergence of ' the New Despotism * in 
England in the thirties, he con Id have 
little dreamt thAt another fcjpe of New 
Despotism could emerge under the 
sheltering wings of the British Judioial 
institutions in another part of the British 
Commonwealth. Yet such, undoubtedly, 
seems to have been the result of the 
administration of justice m certain aspects 
in British India during lecent >aarB,” 
observes Prof. Shn Ram Sharma in 
the XX Century for June. 

The power to commit for contempt is 
certainly an arbitrary power and a well 
known judge once warned his colleagues 
against using it without caution. 

As several High Courts have exercised this power 
during the last decade, it does not Beam to have 
been exercised with the proper caution. Nor has 
the dictum of Lord Atkin given in 1S310 been 
much kept m mind when a High Court issued 
a writ for contempt because a newspaper had 
declared that the latest addition to the high court 
bench did not represent the beat available legal 
talent in the provincial bar. This did not allow the 
public the right to exercise that criticism in good 
faith which Lord Atkin said it should enjoy. 
Nor ean it be held that the editors, printers and 
publishers of the Hindustan Txmee and the Roy't 
Weekly were allowed to jxueise genuinely a 
tight of orttieiam of the pnbhe act done in the 
seat of Justice, when one was prosecuted for 
contempt for reporting an alleged remark of a 
Subordinate Judge about the alleged war activities 
of the Chief Justice and the other for commenting 
on the epeed for the diaposal of the cate a 
High Court has acquired. It rather illustrated 
the complaint of an eminent Judge that juetioe 
hat too often been treated as 'a cloistered virtue* 

without being allowed 1 to suffer the 
eorntioy and respectful, though outspoken, 
comments of ordinary men*. As it was 
declared in a recent Ijahore case, to 


soggest in publio that there is an> thing 
wrong anywhere with those who administer 
joatioe is equal to libelling the king and 
contaminating tho fontain bead of jnstioe. 
Another pecnlarity of these trials for 
contempt has been the fact that usually 
the oourts have not allowed evidence to 
be led in order to prove that the critioism 
was in good faith. 

The old dictum is still hearkened to, that motive 
is iramaterud m a contempt case That law does 
not hinder the production of evidence was proved 
the other day in tho Hmduntan Tunes caee where 
the Allahubad Court ga\e the accused — or shall 
one say the contemner *— the right to call evidence 
and prave their good faith. To laymen there 
seems to be no reason why other courts should 
not follow tho Allahabad precedent and thus allow 
the publio to learn from available evidence that 
allegations made against a partioual court were 
untrue The present practice doea mole liarm 
than good to the oourts that refuse to allow 
evidence. The public cannot always be expected 
to accept entirely the personal explanation of the 
judges given from the bench. 

Public critioism might be suppressed 
but this would not alwajs restore publio 
confidence were it to be shaken onoe. 

CENSORSHIP 

Two enemies helped France to ite 
downfall. Hitler was only one. The 
other was censorship, observes Worldover 
New». “ Most people oonneoted with 
journalism were aware, when in France 
just prior to the war, and later daring 
war time, of the scandals that bad 
infested even the Cabinet itself. Bnt 
nothing oonld be got oat. When one 
Frenchman asked another, so a satirioal 
cartoon had it, whether be had heard 
anything about 1 the scandals 4 , the reply, 
was: 4 No, of coarse not; I oan’t read 
English.' Only the papers outside Franoe 
oonld tell the troth* Bat against tho 
stupidities and the venality of oensorship 
in those day* no voice was wiser, olearer, 
mere courageous tba#***& of Blnm.” 

-7m 
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Hyderabad 

RELIGIOUS TOLERANCE 
Hyderabad Information, the official Publi- 
city journal of the Nizam’* Government 
publishes an article by Rani 8aheba of 
Bhoom Bamastban on “ Religions Tolerauoe 
under the Asaf Jabs Three items in her 
long list of instances are conspicuous. 
Cows are not killed on Bakr-ld in the 
Nizam's Dominions. This is the law and 
it is also the sentiment of Huslim population. 
Many Muslim religious endowments have 
been placed in *perpetuit> under the 
control of Hindus who administer them 
through Muslim Naibs appointed by 
themselves.. Hindu employees of the 
State are allowed six months* leave with 
full pay in advance if the) wish to 
undertake a pilgrimage to their holy places. 
COMMUNAL AMITY IN HYDERABAD 
11 The Government of His Exalted 
Highness knows no difference between 
one community and another All communi- 
ties are treated equally and no community 
is preferred to another," said Mahomed 
Amirali Khan, Subedar, Golbarga, presiding 
over the Osmanabad Distriot Conference. 
Adverting to the question af constitutional 
reforms announced by the Government in 
1989, he observed that the world was 
o)iaaging rapidly and every country and 
nation had to adapt itself to the changing 
times. It was for this reason that the 
Government of His Exalted Highness had 
taken steps tor constitutional advancement. 

HYDERABAD REFORMS 

She Nizam's Government has now, 
aooording to a contemporary, completed 
its preparations for inaugurating its 
scheme of constitutional reforms throughout 
the State, ThsfeSTWperattoiis have taken 
won over two jU^Kad a half, 


STATES 

Mysore 

MYSORE BUDGET 

The cost of A. R. P. measures .token 
by the several departments of the Mysore 
Government has already exceeded Rs. 6 
lakhs, stated Mr. N. Madhava Ran, 
Dewan, iu his address to the Mysore 
Representative Assembly at its budget 
session on June 1. 

The Budget revealed that the total 
receipts tor the year 1940-41 were 
Bs. 475 lakhs, while the total expenditure 
charged to revenue was Re. 478 lakhs. 
In the current year the reeeipts are 
expected to reach a record figure of 
Rs. 507 lakhs, while the expenditure 
including contributions aggregating Rs. 58*48 
lakhs to various Foods, is expeoted to 
amount to Rs. 506 lakhs. The Budget 
for 1948-48 anticipates receipts from all 
heads amounting to Rs. 474*50 lakhs, 
while the total expenditure charged to 
revenue is Rs. 478 lakhs, leaving a small 
surplus of Rb. 1| lakhs. It may be 
noted in this connection that the extra 
revenue from unstable sources is being 
allocated to various Funds whioh will 
be available for expenditure of a non- 
recurring oharaotor. The contributions 
thus made to the various Funds during 
the three years under consideration will 
amount in all to Rs. 166*9 lakhs, while 
the expenditure met from them will be 
Rs. 198*70 lakhs. 

The total amount sanctioned for expen- 
diture on Civil Defence oomes to about 
Rs. 80 lakhs. 

ANTI-MALARIAL MRASURE8 

The Mysore Government beve sanctioned 
a sum of Bs. 77,000 for anti-malarial 
measures to be taken in the Irwin Omul 
area in Meadya district, 
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Baroda 

A. R. P. MEASURES 

* In furtherance of the A. R. P. scheme 
sanctioned for Baroda, the President of 
the Baroda Municipality has been appointed 
the Chief 'Warden and the Municipal 
Commissioner the Deputy Chief Warden 
for the city. Several prominent citizens 
have been appointed as bead waidens for 
groups of city wards. 

DEARNESS ALLOWANCE 
The Government sanctioned grant of 
dearness allowance ^ to all permanent 
Government servants drawing a salary 
below Rs. 80 with effect from 1st February, 
1942. The proposals affect more than 
18,000 individuals involving an expenditure 
of Rs. 1,80,600 for five months of the 
current year. 

SOCIAL REFORM LEGISLATION 
His Highness the Maharaja has given 
his assent to a bill fir amending the 
Hindu code passed by the State Legislative 
Assembly, declaring invalid all polygamous 
or polyandrous marriages subject to certain 
exceptions. 

He has been also pleased to order repeal 
of the Aot relating to obtaining possession 
of a married woman by her husband. 

AYURVEDIC MEDICINES 
Village dispensaries established in remote 
village of the 8tate are now permitted 
by the Government to purchase from 
approved pharmacies ayurvedio medicines 
Inquired for their ose subject to looal 
preference. 

MEDICAL PRACTITIONERS 

The Baroda Medical Aot was passed 
in 1988 ; permitting only qualified and 
registered practitioners to carry on the 
profession. The Act applied to Baroda 
city and all places where there are 
A dees municipalities. Its application is 
pew extended to areas within B olam 
municipalities also, 


Travancore 

BUDGET SESSION 

The budget session of the Travanoore 
Legislature commences on July 17 and 
concludes on August 8. The Legislative 
Assembly and Council mil meet in joint 
session on July 17 for the presentation 
of the budget for the Malay alam year 1118, 

The Assembly will meet on July 20, 
when the official legislative business will 
be coud noted and the report of the Public 
Accounts Committee on the Audit and 
Appropriation Report for 1116 will be 
presented. July 21 and July 22 have been 
allotted for general discussion on the, budget 
and July 28 to 80 for voting on the 
demands. On July 81 the Assembly will 
conduct non -official business. 

The Council will meet on the next day 
and transact official business and, on 
August 8, will discuss the budget in 
general. The demands will be voted from 
August 4 to 7, and the next day has 
been allotted for non-offloial business, after 
wbioh the Council will conclude business. 

GLASS INDUSTRY FOR TRAVANCORE 

To Travanoore's many industrial enter- 
prises will soon be added a new one in 
the shape of a glass factory. All the 
preliminaries in ibis connection have been 
completed, the faotory will soon start 
work. Travanoore with ite abundance of 
pnre white sands and other raw materials 
required for glass manufacture and its 
oheap means of transport affords exoellent 
facilities for this industry to thrive. 

The factory is sponsored by well-known 
pioneers in the glass-making 

ia India. 1 bf 
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Cochin 

POLICE STRIKE IN COOHIN 
Police constables of Ernakal&m and 
Mattancheri io Cochin Sfcate went on a 
stay in strike on May 2, The Cochin 
Government communique says that no 
. representation bad been received by the 
authorities from the strikers regarding 
their grievances. M The strike was orga- 
nised most secretly and carefully and 
the higher authorities bad no inkling 
beforehand of any such move." Troops 
overtook the police station, sub jails and 
other important points. The strikers 
placed under arrest are being dealt with 
according to law. 

* BAN ON PROCESSIONS 
The Coobin Qovernment has issued an 
order recently stating that for a period of 
six months no procession shall be held 
or taken out in any part of Cochin, 
Eanayanur Taluk or within Triohur 
Munoipal limits, except with the previous 
permission of the Commissioner of Police. 

Kashmir 

POOD CONTROL 

The Kashmir Government have sanc- 
tioned the constitution of a Board of 
Food Control under the chairmanship of 
the Minister-in-charge of the Food Control 
Department, to advise the Government 
rtmrding restrictions on exports and 
imports of different food*stuffs and fixation 
of prices. 

KASHMIR PBAJA SABHA 
His Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir 
has extended the Ufe of the existing 
Prsja Sabba for a period of one year 
from 7th September 1942, when its 
present term is due to expire. There 
with therefore, jg^ gettoral elections jn 
the current o^^Nyv.ear* 


Rewa 

BEWA INQUIRY COMMISSION 
To investigate certain facts concerning* 
H. H. the Maharaja of Bewa -and to 
offer advice, H. E. the Crown Represen- 
tative has appointed a Commission of 
Inquiry consisting of Mr. Justice F. W, 
Gentle of Calcutta High Court (President), 
H. H. the Nawab of Bampur, H. H. the 
Maharaja Rana of Jhalaw&r, Sir S. Shankar 
Rangnekar, lately Judge, Bombay High 
Court, and Lieot.-Col. J. D. H. Gordon, 
lately Resident in Mysore. The Commieeion 
will hold the inquiry in camera at Indore. 

Indore 

INDORE ADMINISTRATION 
His Highness the Maharaja has abolished 
the post of the Prime Minister and 
ordered the retirement of Wazir-ud-Dowlah 
Rai Bahadur Col. Dinanatb, C.I.E., BAB- 
AT- LAW. He has also appointed Sardar 
R. K. Z&nane, Honorary Minister, as 
Vice-President of the Cabinet and ordered 
that be will preside over routine meetings. 
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•Andamans 

INDIANS IN THE ANDAMANS 

In broadcasts referring to the Japanese 
occupation of the Andaman Islands, the 
Axis have made the rather obvious claim 
to have liberated large combers of Indian 
and Barmese " political " prisoners, says a 
Press Note. These 'patriots’ were said 
to be joyfnlly starting a new life after 
being freed. 

The Andamans are a volunteer convict 
settlement. Only persons convicted of 
serious crimes involving sentences of at 
least five years’ imprisonment arc sent 
there, and then only if they have 
volunteered to go. There were no convicts 
there at the time of the Japanese occu- 
pation who could be called 41 political 
prisoners ”. 

Further, of the 5,850 convicts who were 
in the Andamans at the time of the 
Japanese occupation, only about 150 were 
actually io jail. The remainder, as is the 
norma] prooedure after a short period of 
jail custody to ensure tbeir good behaviour, 
had been released and allowed to settle 
on the land. Many of them were receiving 
Government assistance for this purpose; 

others were self-supporting; and many of 
them had imported tbeir wives and children 
from India. The falsity of the Japanese 
claim to have "liberated" them is thus 
self-evident. 

Burma 

INDIAN EVACUEES 
It is estimated that 400,000 people, 
the majority of them Indians, bad 
reached India from Burma by sea, air or 
everiand op to the end of May. 

The Secretary of State for India and 
Burma, Mr. Leopold Amery, gave these 
figures in a written reply to a Parlia- 
mentary question on the subjeot. 


Europe 

INDIAN PRISONERS OF WAR 
As far as oan be ascertained, the actual 
number of Indian prisoners of war in 
Europe is 2,042, observes the report of 
the Indian Gomfoits Food, London. 

Tbe> are distributed as follows ' Germany, 
1,620 military and 000 seamen . Italy, 886 
military and miscellaneous 80. 

News was received from Geneva of the 
arrival in Italy ef 188 prisoners captnred 
in North Africa in December 1911. 

Tbe Fund is now despatching 8,000 
weekly food parcels and just over 8,000 
next-of-kin-parcels of clothing and comforts. 
Satisfactory evidence is being received from 
oamps in Germanv and Italy that these 
parcels are reaching tbeir destinations. 

South Africa 

NATAL INDIAN ASSOCIATION 
The Nationalist Bloc ot Ibe Natal Indian 
Association baa passed a lesolution addressed 
to the South African Government demand- 
ing tbe arming of Indians, admission of 
Indians into skilled industiy, extension of 
franchise on a common roll and repeal 
of all discriminatory legislation. Another 
resolution condemns profiteering and hoard- 
ing and calls on the Union Government 
to take over distribution and control. 
These resolutions are notable evidence of 
tbe increasing interest of Indians in the 
Union io problems connected with if * 
war effort. 

Far East 

ALLOWANCE FOR EVACUEES 
Tb« Madras Government bar. issued 
instruction, to Collectors of distriots in 
regard to payment of monthly maintenance 
allowances to British Indian ovnenscs. 
These evaonees from Burma, Malaya and 
the East Indies, who are without 
rooonroes, should ana]fb> for allowance to 
the Collectors of M patriots in which 
they arc at proeeajU n ig. 
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QUESTIONS OF IMPORTANCE 

ttn 8TAFFORD CRIPPS EXPLAINS 
" We are nut going to walk oat of 
India right in the middle of the war, 
though we have no with to remain there 
for any imperialistic reasons." observed 
8ir Stafford Cripps, the Lord Privy Sea), 
in an exclusive interview referring to 
Gandbiji'e repeated demand for British 
withdrawal from India. 

M Strategically India is too vital for oar 
own and our Allies 1 efforts against Axis 
Powers to take any such step without 
jeopardising the future of China, Russia 
and thQ United States, to say nothing of 
India herself," Sir 8. Cripps added. 

I do not want lo say a word against anybody. 
Mahatma Gandhi stands for his high ideals of 
non violence. He dislikes the idea of India being 
involved in war and especially the Congress being 
ho involved. 1 understand and appreciate 
Mr. Jewahariela position. His opposition to 
Fascism and Nazism is too fundamental to be 
obscured by mere national consideration ; I am 
oonvinoed of that. I cannot say that we can do 
anything more in this matter from this end at 
the moment- As I see it, there now teems to 
be a struggle in India between the principles of 
violence and non-violence and all of us here in 
England eagerly await the next development. 

HI8 MAJESTY’S MESSAGE 
Close upon the celebration of the Ring- 
Emperor's birthday, bis brother the Duke 
of Qlousoestor has brought to Indianan 
inspiring message from His Majesty. “It 
is with deep pride that I, as your King- 
Emperor, join with you, the millions of 
ro*n and women in India, in tbs brother- 
hood of service." "I pray," continues 
His Majesty, “that out of this common 
peril, yon may draw inspiration to over- 
ooms ths impediment that springs from 
distrust." 

WAR RESOURCES COMMITTEE 
A Committee of the Executive Council 
has been set up to co-ordinate the 
problems of war production, transporta- 
tion, communication, finance, ratioping of 
goods and matcMifox &nd will be known 
as the “ War OKll Committee of the 
Council". £25?* 
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UTTERANCES OF THE DAY * 


Da. PRASAD ON THE JAPANESE 
In the course of a speech at a public 
meeting at Mongbir, Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad said ; 

The Japan**, too, in their tom have begun 
assuring m that they are out to liberate India 
from the hands of our British master who had 
professed at the outbreak of the war that theirs 
was a ooble fight waged to ensure freedom of 
the nation# and to reinstate democracy in the 
world. To the former, we say, ’God save us 
from such friends. The fate of Korea and 
Manchuria is a beacon -light of Japanese goodwill. 
To the Britishers and their allies the Americans, 
who have seni their soldiers to defend our country, 
we say : M Please let us alone and put your 
professions to practice. 

PT. NEHRU'S DECLARATION 
Addressing & public meeting at Parel. 
Bombay, on June 18, Pandit Jawabarlal 
said that 

while India always sympathised with those forces 
opposed to aggression, she could not fv.gJt her 
subjection and leave aside her fight for Indepen- 
dence. India had never wished that Japan should 
succeed and dominate Asia or that Germany 
should win this war. “1 will oppoae Japanese 
Aggression Dot with ahimta alone, but even with 
sword and this is possible only if we are 
free. Even to-day 1 am confident that a free 
India can put up a much stiffer resistance to 
Japanese aggression than she can in her present 
state. It is not possible for a vast country like 
India to be overrun easily by an invader. With 
the whole country from one end lo the other 
offering stiff resistance, it will not be poeaible for 
the invader to subjimate us. 

C. R ON INDIA’8 DEFENCE 
Mr. C. RajagopaliichAri, in his address 
at New Delhi on May 5, said ; 

Japan** eye# will be on Ceylon. If Ceylon ia 
attacked, you should not be surprised. In apite 
of the thrashing they got, they will attack again. 
We in the south are interested in this. Ceylon 
is part of India though tee two am divided by 
water. The Japanese may try to take over some 
parte of South India. It is a danger that 
threatens 8outh India, If they attack South 

India, what will happen ? 

The position in South India demand sewage 
and I M a yearning to take the risk. I there- 
fore justify my demand that we should be 
permitted to form our own Government in South 
India, New it has become a question of self* 
defame. I, therefore, fa st have a duty.to 
perform and teat is why X M teat tek Ik 
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EDUCATIONAL 


AZAD UN CONGRESS AND NON-VIOLENCE 

# Maulana Abul K&l&m Azad, Congress 
President, in An exclusive interview to 
the Utiitcd Press on the reoent statement 
of dir Stafford Cripps referring to the 
straggle ii^ India between the principles 
of violence and non-violence, declared: 

During the Wardha balks last week, I particularly 
asked Gandhi] about the application of non- 
violence under the present circumstanoee I am 
happy to say that this aspect of the problem is 
quite clear m his mind. As a man of action, he 
cannot ignore the conditions prevailing around him. 
He told me tliat his personal views about non- 
violence need not be re-enunoiated and his position 
remained unchanged, but at the same time, he 
knew it waa not the position of the Congress nor 
of the other parties nor of the majority of the 
Indian people which considers defence as armed 
defence enly. 

Maulana Azad added 

Therefore, if a free National Government was 
established in India with an understanding to 
defend her against an invader, it was obvious 
that it could be onlv armed defenoe, not a non- 
violent one 

I do not know what Sir Stafford Cnpps 
means by the struggle between the principles oi 
violence and non-violence We are not at all 
philosophising over the merits of violence and 
non-violenoe. The centre of all our attention at 
present is bow to deiend India successfully against 
an invadei who is knocking at the door, aod we 
are convinced that the only way to achieve this 
end is that Iodia becomes independent without 
delay. 


FREE INDIA AND THE UNITED NATION 

"There can be do limit to whAt a 
friendly independent I India can do. I 
had in mind a treaty between the United 
Nations and India for defenoe of China 
againet Japanese aggression," spid Mahatma 
Gandhii in an interview to the Associated 
Press . amplifying his reference to his 
having no objection to the presence of 
British and American troops in India. 

Mahatma Gandhi added: 

Given mutual goodwill and trust, the treaty 
should cover the protection of human dignity and 
right* by means other than resort to armaments. 
For this tnvolvss a competition In the oapaoity 
for the greatest slaughter. I wish British 
could realise that indvpoodeooe of India 
the chemeter of the Allied oeuse nod 
A speedier victory. 


HONOURS COURSE 

The suggestion that the Honours coarse 
in Arts or Science in any Indian University 
should be a three year post-intermediate 
continuous one is made by the Inter* 
University Board of India. 

It is pointed oat that difficulties are 
experienced by students of the various 
universities when they are candidates for 
a post. For example, a B. A. Honours 
student of the Dacca University finds 
himself at a disnd vantage when pitted 
against a B A, Honours man of the 
Calcutta University 

The Dacca Unnersit) has drawn the 
attention of the Board to the necessity 
of fixing a uniform standard for the 
different classes in the B. A., B. 8c«, 
B Com , M, A , M. Sc , and B L , degree 
examinations. The University points out 
that while its students securing 44 
per cent, in the B. A. examination can 
claim places only in the third oIobb, students 
of the Caloutta University with only 
iO per cent, to their credit are ptooed in 
the second class in the same examination. 

CALCUTTA GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS 

Government sohools for boys and Govern- 
ment educational institutions for women 
and girls in Calcutta and its adjacent 
industrial areas as well as in the town 
of Chittagong will not reopen after the 
present holidays nntil farther orders, 
according to a Bengal Government 
communique . This decision, it is stated, 
is taken in accordance with the Govern- 
ment's policy that ineffective* (those whose 
presence is not essential) should be 
encouraged to leave dangerous arete. 
Alternative arrangements will, it is added, 
be mode for the education of the pupils 
studying in those institutions. Non- 
Government institutions of similar status 
and character are advised to follow the 
same polioy and the Government would 
give all help to such institutions to make 
alternative arrangements. 

' EDUCATION IN INDIA 

The cost of education in British India 
was over 890 million^upees in 1889*40. 
representing an Ingf about 18 million 
rupees over the p^f r\ pear. 
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WRONGFUL CONFINEMENT 

"A police officer who degrade* himself 
by each erode methods of investigation 
brings into disrepute a service that exists 
for the protection of the life and property 
of subjects and is not entitled to any 
lenienoy." With this observation, Mr. 
Justice Mohammad Munir of the Lahore 
High Court dismissed the appeal of seven 
policemen of Jhang district, who had 
been oonvioted and sentenced to various 
terms of imprisonment ranging from 
eighteen months to four years on charges 
of wrongfully oonfiniog three persons and 
adopting “ third degree methods ", to 
obtain a confession from them. 

His Lordship, however, reduced the 
sentence of six of the appellants, holding 
that the case was not of voluntary 
conspiracy, but of illegal orders of a 
superior • having been carried out by 
subordinates with the knowledge that 
they were illegal. 

The appellants who inolude a sub- 
inspector, a head constable and five foot- 
constables were alleged to have tortured, 
three suspects in a murder case. 

His Lordship disposing of the appeal 
observed : *' So long as the law is what 
it is at present, namely, that however 
serious the offenoe, a police offioer shall 
not oonfilne a person without arresting 
him or cause physical violenoe to him or 
adopt the third degree methods to obtain 
a oonfession or other information, it is 
impossible to look with indnlgenoe or 
indifference at offences of the kind which 
have been proved in this case," 

Sxb B. L. BUTTER 

The term of offioe of Sir B, Ik Hitter, 
Advooats* General of the Government of 
India, has been extended for another year 
till the end of March 1048. Sir B. L. 
Hitter was appointed in April 1987 for 
0 year*. 


HINDUSTAN TIMMS CASE 
The Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council has given permission to oppssl 
against the indg^^t of the Allah ab ad 
SSb Ooort i 
oontempt of- oooffQM 


WAR RISK AND FACTORY mUnDDfGB 

“ Under Section 2 (g) of the War Bisks 
(Factories) Insurance Ordinance, the owner • 
of a building who bas rented oat a portion 
of it in which a factory is sitoated sa the 
owner of the 'factory 1 for the rented 
portion of the building and is liable to 
compulsory insurance. In case he fail* to 
take out cover, the obligation for insurance 
of that portion of the building falls on 
the ocoupier of tbe factory who is entitled 
to receive from tbe owner all sums paid 
as premiums,'* says the Offioer on special 
duty, Department of Commerce, Govern* 
ment of India, in reply to a communication 
addressed to tbe Secretary to tbe Commerce 
Department, Government of India, by 
Mr. A. B. Bhat, Joint Secretary, the 
Mahratta Chamber of Commeroe and 
Industries, Poona City. 


LONGEVITY OF AMERICANS 

The average length of life of white 
persons in America is now 62*5 yean, an 
increase of 8’8 years over tbe previous 
decade according to the Department of 
Commerce, Washington. Sinoe tbe turn 
of the century, the average length of life 
of white persons has increased nearly 
18 years. 

Women have contributed largely to thie 
extension of average lifetime. Avenge 
length of life of women is 64*5 years while 
that for men is 60*6 years. 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY Of CANADA 

The Sun Life of Canada etatee that 
sinoe the Company was founded in 1871, 
a vast sum of Bs. 400 orores has been paid 
out to its policyholders and their 
dependents. During 1941 elope, Be. 24 
orores were paid out, which represents a 
payment of over Be. 8 lakhs for every 
single working day of tbe year. 


ORIENTAL LIFE OFFICE 

The amount of Mew Life Assurance 
written by the "Oriental” last year wee: 
87,067 Polioiee Assuring Bs. 8,16.19,725, 
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PURCHASE OF WAR SUPPLIES 

The value of eon tracts placed by the 
m Department of Supply from the outbreak 
of war to March 81, 1942, exceeded 
Be. 279 ororefl. 

Purchases during the financial year 
1941-42 amounted to nearly Rs. 172 
ororea, as compared with Rs. 78$ orores 
in 1940-41 and Rs 28$ orores during the 
first seven monthrf of the war, ie. t from 
September 8, 1989 to Marce 81, 1940. 

In January 1942, tbe purchases amounted 
to over Rs. 20} crores, in February they 
were nearly Rs. 17 crores, and in March 
they exceeded Rs 22$ crores. These 
figures, which are taken as An index to 
the larger volume of orders to be placed 
during tbe current year, represent an 
increase of more than 500 per oent. over 
the monthly average during the first 
half-year of the war. 

Besides the above, it is pointed out large 
puohasee of war supplies are also made 
by the Defence Services direct. These 
also run to huge totals. 

IMPROVEMENT IN SHARE MARKET 

With the prioes rising by leaps and 
bounds on better war news and the 
large-scale bombing of German industrial 
nerve centres sellers on the Bombay 
market seem to dictate terms to buyers. 
There is a clamour for Planting shares, 
which have gone further up fraotionally, 
United Nilgirie (Rs. 184) improving the 
highest by two points and a half. Texties 
continue to have good demand with the 
result of substantial gains again in 
almost every scrip. Vasanthas (180) were 
Bs. 10 higher. 

On the Bombay share market there has 
been a epeotaonlar all round rise again, 
with Tata shares shooting np Bs. 100 in 
one day with Deferrede at Be. 1,825 and 
Ordinaries Be. 880. 

OFTNA’S WAR ORDERS IN INDIA 

War orders to the value of nearly 
Be. 2} ororee or £1,750,000 have so far 
been placed in India by tbe National 
Government of China tbrbngh their 

pnrohaei&g agents, tbe Pekin Byndioate 

* • .. . * 


ALL-INDIA WOMEN'S CONFERENCE 

Sri Kamaladevi Cbattopadbyaya was 
elected President of the next Session of 
the All-India Women's Conference at the 
half-yearly meeting of tbe Standing 
Committee of the Conference held recently. 
Tbe Committee also passed a resolution 
expressing deep sympathy with the many 
thousands of evacuees from Burma and 
protested against the policy of alleged 
racial discrimination in affording help to 
the evacuees. The Committee also appealed 
to the many branches of the Conferenoe 
in tbe country to give its full oo-operation 
to existing non-official organisations 
engaged in rendering assistance to 
evacuees from Burma, Malaya and other 
countries. 

WOMEN’S LAND ARMY IN NEW YORK STATE 

The Slate of New York has a women’s 
land army for harvesting the orops. The 
plan calls for tbe enlistment of 8,000 
women above the age of 10. Those who 
enlist will reooive the prevailing wage 
for farm hands, whioh is about three 
dollars a day. 

Already the Hudson Biver Valley 
Farmers* Association have asked for 
750 women to help harvest the expected 
bumper crop. 

WOMEN’S RIGHT TO PROPERTY 

The Bill to amend and codify the 
Hindu Law relating to intestate anooeesion 
pnhlished in the QtmtU recently has 
three main features: 

It embodies a oomroon law of intestate 
suooeesion for all Hindoo in British India, 

It removes the eex disqualification by 
which Hindu women in general have ( 
hitherto been precluded from Inheriting 
property in various parte of India; and 
it abolishes tbe Hindu women’s limited 
estate. 

WOMEN POLICE 

The Gestapo Chief has decreed that 
women are to replace all polios officials 
doing inside offioe work except in the 
highest positions. This deoree was made 
necessary, it is leant, because of the 
need for German pf^Sjipoops in Pianos 
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THE AMERICAN PRESS 

The people of tbe United States are 
the beet-informed people in tbe world 
if the nnmber of papers and excellence 
of reporting are a criterion. The 1942 
Ayer's Survey shows that tbe 14,000 
United States daily newspapers and other 
journalistic publications exceed in number 
those of any other nation. 

Tbe daily aggregate of newspaper circu- 
lation alooe is over 42,000,000. This is 
in addition to the 21,000 periodicals. 

Lt.-Coi.. JEHU 

Journalist becomes Brigadier. This sums 
np the story of Mr. Jehu, Assistant 
Editor, Times of India , who joined the 
Defence Department os Director of tbe 
Public Relations section after war broke 
out. He was given the rank of Lt.-Col. 
Mr. Jehu, visited several theatres of war 
with Oeberals Sir Claude Auchinleck and 
Sir Archibald Wavell And now ranks as 
Brigadier. His Department becomes Inter- 
servioes Public Relations Directorate 
comprising activities of all three arms of 
tbe defence forces including operations in 
Burma. 

CONFERENCE OF WRITERS 

At the All-India Writers' Conference, it 
was deoided to issue immediately a 
series of pamphlets explaining the tasks 
facing the Indian people in view of tbe 
impending Japanese attack on India. It 
was farther resolved to prepare songs, 
playlets and wall newspapers and to 
organise anti-Japanese propaganda squads 
of progressive writers to rouse tbe people 
to action. 

BI-WEEKLY EDITION OF KALKI 

Sri R. Krisbnamnrtby has declared 
himself before the Chief Presidency 
Magistrate as the Editor, Printer and 
Publisher of a new Tamil bi-weekly 
(twice a week) edition of Kalki. The 
bi-weekly is in addition to the present 
fortnightly Kattt journal. 

PULITZER PRIZE 

Carlos Romnlo, publisher of four 
Philippine newspapers, has bean awarded 
a Pnlitser Prise, beoanse of his observ- 
ations and foreoasts of Par 'Eastern 
developments wU^Jonring the trouble 
centres from l^|p^g to Batavia. 


THE Lira Dm. E. R. RAO 

It is with deep regret that we record 
the death of tbe Hon. Dr. E. Raghavondra 
Rao, Civil Defence Member, Government 
of India, at New Delhi, on Jnne 16* 

Mr. Raghsvendra Rao bad a distinguished 
public career as a Congressman and later 
as one of tbe few Indians to act as 
Governor, having risen to that position in 
bis borne province. Central Provinces, in 
1984, And having also been Minister first 
in 1980 and again in 1987. He wae 
appointed adviser to the Secretary of State 
for India in 1989, giving op that post to 
join tbe Viceroy's Executive Council in 
October 1941. 

OANDHIJI AND C. R. 

Mahatma Gandhi writes in the current 
issue of Harijan 

"Although I retain the opinion I have 
expressed about my differences with Rajaji, 
and although I adhere to every word 
I have said and be has quoted, and 
although I reaffirm my opinion that my 
language taken in its context does not 
bear tbe interpretation Rajaji puts upon 
it, I do not propose, henceforth, to enter 
into any public controversy with him. 
I join him in hoping that some day 
I shall see tbe error of my views whioh 
he sees bo clearly. Bat public controversy 
with dose companions like Rajaji repels 
me. He has a new mission and he has 
need to speak." 

DUKE OF GLOUCESTER IN INDIA 

His Royal Highness the Duke of 

Gloucester has arrived in India. This 
visit of his younger brother, is being 
made at the behest of His Majesty the 
King-Emperor, who has not himself had 
an opportunity to greet the Prinoee, 
peoples and fighting forces of India 

direotly on Indian soil. 

THE Lira Dm. Di^iXA 

Dr. K. Datta, whose death ooourred at 
Lahore on June 16, was a well-known 
Christian leader with a broad nationalistic 
outlook. He was Principal of the Ftasmaa 
College, Lahore, and was 64at his death. 
Dr. Datta was a Delegate tothe Bound 
Table Conference in London. A patriot 
to the core, Dr. Datta was singularly fees 
(iojo oomtm maiis m , 
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CONGRESS MEDICAL MISSION 

The Congress President, Maulana Abui 
c Kftlam Azed, recently give a send-off to 
the fourth unit of the Congress Medioal 
Mission at the residence of Dr. B. C. Boy. 

In 'wishing the Unit success in their 
undertaking, the Maulana Sahib said that 
had the British Government acceded to 
the demands of the Congress, their 
volunteers would have by now taken 
their stand with the soldiers on the 
front. But today they were ventnring 
out on a noble mission and they must 
be imbued with the idea of even 
sacrificing their lives for the sake of 
their duty, however humble it might be. 
He, however, assured them that there was 
no cause for being afraid of their lives 
in that region. They must learn to 
help the suffering and destitute humanity. 

MEDICAL RELIEF FOR INDIAN SOLDIERS 

H. E. the Viceroy has constituted the 
Indian Forces Medical After-Care Fund 
for medical relief of Indian soldiers 
participating in the present war. His 
Excellenoy has directed that H. H the 
Maharaja of Travanoore’s donation of 
rupees three lakhs together with certain 
other snmB which have accumulated in the 
War Parposes Fand, be utilised for this 
purpose. The Fund will be administered by 
the Medioal Committee of the Indian Bed 
Cross Society with which will be associated 
the Secretary, Indian Soldiers' Board, 
and the Honorary Treasurer, Indian Bed 
Cross Sooiety. 

RURAL MEDICAL RELIEF 

Advances for building houses will be 
granted free of interest to subsidised 
medical practitioners under the Bombay 
Government's scheme of rural medioal 
relief in order to encourage them to settle 
in the villages where they are posted. 
Advanoee limited to Bs. 1,000 will 
be granted only for the purpose of 
building a house for the personal residence 
of the practitioner. 

ANTI-MALARIA CAMPAIGN 

The Army authorities in India are 
organising an anti-malaria campaign, 
which may approximately oost Be. 16,00000 
for the various oantonmento in India. 
This will not only benefit the roWtary 
but also the neighbouring civil population* 


PLANNING WAR-TIME NuiiiITION 

A judicious system of orop planning, tbe 
enoouiagement of a larger cultivation of 
those crops that are likely to make np 
for the deficiency in tbe national diet and 
the introduction of suitable marketing and 
distribution machinery— -these were some 
of the suggestions made by Dr. A, C. Ukil, 
in a talk on " Planning War-time Nutrition" 
before the Calcutta Rotary Club. 

In order to study the subject in all 
its aspects, Dr. Ukil proposed the mobi- 
lisation of a body of scientific experts. 
In Dr. Ukil’s opinion, soja beaus would 
go a long way towards solving the country's 
food difficulties and be recommended a 
more extended cultivation of this crop. 
He BAid that soya beans grew easily and 
quickly on most types of soil and 
the crop enriched the soil while it 
grew. "There is no other crop, known 
to us," said Dr. Ukil, " which can feed 
and clothe tbe peasant and build his hut 
at the same time. To take the place 
of milk, there are hardly any other foods 
that are equal to soya beans and soya 
bean milk." 

As regards Bengal, the speaker said 
that with intensive cultivation and orop 
rotation, Bengal could not only obtain 
self-sufficiency as regards her food require- 
ments, but would probably have a surplus. 
He opined that further extension of tea 
cultivation should be restricted, if possible, 
and any available land in the tea gardens 
should be utilised for growing food oropa 
and soya beans. 

VITAMIN K INJECTION STOPS BLEEDING 

Socoess in giving the anti-bleeding 
vitamin K injection into the veins of 
patients too siok to take it by month 
has been annonnoed by doctors of the 
University of Illinois College of Medicine. 

In seventeen out of eighteen patients, 
injection of a water-soluble compound 
with vitamin E activity was effective. 
Failure in the eighteenth case was ascribed 
to tbe foot that tbe patient’s liver, 
neoessary for utilisation of vitamin E by 
the body, had been completely destroyed 
by illness. Injection of the vitamin brings 
a quiok response, the dootors fonnd. 
Alio, the injection jtfminatee the used 
for om of bite 
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BURMA NOTES 

MAoy of the evacuees who have been 
returning to India have brought Burma 
notes and got them converted into Indian 
notes. The total Burma notes thus 
transferred into Indian notes may be 
about 8 crores, says Eavesdropper in 
Indian Finance. 

Even so, Burma notes of the Reserve 
Bank are still in circulation in that 
oountry. So far as these notes are 
concerned, it is physically impossible that 
they oan be taken out of Burma and 
presented to the Reserve Bank in India 
for conversion. It may, therefore, be 
definitely stated that the Reserve Bank 
has now been freed from the liability 
with respect to the Burma notes left in 
the enemy occupied territories. 

. BANK HOLIDAY ON JULY 1 

Bank Holiday on July 1 has been 
restored by the Government. 

It may be remembeied that recently 
this holiday along with others was 
cancelled by the Government as a war* 
time measure. Representations were made 
by commercial and banking interests in 
the matter with the result that the 
earlier notification has now been cancelled 
and the holiday restored. 

KING EDWARD VII RUPEE COINS 

King Edward VII rupees and eight anna 
coins have ceased to be legal tender from 
May 81, 1042. They will bo accepted at 
all Government treasnvies, post offices and 
Railway stations until September 80 , 1042. 
Thereafter, and until further notice, they 
will only be accepted at the office** of the 
Issue Department of the Reserve Bank. 

FIVE PER CENT RUPEE LOAN 

The whole of the outstanding balance 
of the 5 per oent. Rupee Loan 1042*47 
issued as counterpart of the 8 per oent. 
Sterling Loan 1042*47 were repaid at 
par on Jnne 15, 1012, with all interest 
due up-to-date in terms of notification of 
the Government of India of Maroh 7, 1942. 

CHEQUES ON LOCAL BANKS 

The Government of Bombay hae directed 
that at places where the cash business 
of the treasury is conducted by a branoh 
of the Imperial or Reserve Bank of India, 
oheqnea on loosjQLdnke should be accepted 
in payment o£^%funent dose. 


“ TRAVEL LESS BY TRAIN ” 

A M travel less by train*' campaign is 
soon to be started by Indian railways to * 
prepare for a further restriction of 
passenger servioes whieh may become 
necessary, so that vital war traffic and 
commodities essential to tbd eoonomie 
needs of the country may move freely. 

Passenger train servioe hae already been 
rednoed by abont 10 per cent, of the 
normal, compared with the maximum 
average redaction of 25 per oent. daring 
the last war. 

It is learnt that the Government have 
under active consideration measures to 
co-ordinate road and rail traffic. 

Without public co-operation by the 
curtailment of unnecessary traffic, says a 
Press Note, the railways of India cannot 
deal effectively with the increasing 
military traffic or ensure the even distri- 
bution of essential commoditise, which is 
necessary to maintain industrial effort, a 
proper flow of trade, satisfactory prices 
and adequate supplies at consuming 
centres. Railway capacity is limited and, 
in order to make as much as possible 
available for essential traffio, a redaction 
in the scale of passenger train servioes 
is unavoidable. 

RAILWAY EARNINGS 

The Railway earnings so far have 
exceeded last > ear's record. Daily traffic 
receipts are o\er Rs. 87,00,000 ae compared 
to the average of abont Rs. 86,00,000 
last year. 

It is said that the "travel leas" 
oampaign has not affected the total 
receipts, because of the movement of 
military personnel and war supplies, and 
because trains carry heavier loads or 
more passengers than they did normally. 

Bat this increase of Re. 1,00,000 a day 
will not be net gain as railway expendi- 
ture is growing on account of A. R. P. 
measures, dearness allowance to employees, 
and militarisation of railway establishments 
in certain parts of the oountry where the 
danger of enemy attack is apprehended. 

The final figures of railway reoeipta for 
1941*42 also show an increase of over 
Be. 1.00,00,000 ae compand to revised 
estimates. 
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ART EXHIBITION 

An exhibition of paintings and sculptures 
* of Mr* Subbo Tagore was reoently opened 
at Choong Ye Tbong Church Sobool in 
New ‘Meredith Street, Calcutta. A select 
gathering of lovers of art and art 
oonnoisseurf was present. 

The exhibition was arranged for the 
relief of artists and poets in distress in 
China as a result of the war* 

The exhibits bore the impress of Mr. 
Tagore's unmistakable artistic talents. 
"The painter's brush speaks more than 
mere words" is true of Mr. Tagore’s 
paintings and sculptures now before 
pubho view. " The Superman 1 the Bird 
of Paradise’, ‘the Milk-maid' and 'the 
Sickle’ were some of the paintings in 
whioh the gathering evinced more than 
usual interest. 

Dr. C. J. Pao, Consul-General for China, 
who opened the exhibition, said that there 
was a link and many similarities between 
the artistic field of India and China. 
He hoped that this exhibition would be 
another contribution to the renewal of 
cultural relations between the two great 
ooun tries, whioh was indispensable to a 
genuine, close cooperation. 

Miss JESSIE BOND 

One of the two remaining original 
Savoyards, Miss Jessie Bond, died at 
Worthing, Sussex, at the age of 80. For 
over 20 years, Miss Bond was the idol 
of the public that flocked to the Gilbert 
and Sullivan operas at the Opera Comique 
and the Savoy Theatre. She played the 
leading part in each. 

INDIAN MUSIC 

The Journal of the Music Academy , 
Madras, reprodaces the proceedings of the 
Madras Mnsio Conference, 1941, and other 
music conferences. There are papers 
discussing ragas, talas and other elements 
of Indian mnsio* 

Mb. STEINBECK’S NEW PLAY 

" Hired men may win battles, but free 
men always win wars" is the slogan 
that rings in the new play by John 
Bteinheok* "The Moon Is Down", whioh 
has opened in Washington. 


WAR AND 8POKT 

The war has pushed sports practically 
out of the newspapers and to talk of 
sporting achievements or disappointments 
in such a year as ibis seems slightly to 
savour of senility, writes "Onlooker" in 
the Hindustan Times Annual Number. Yet 
the determination shown by many of the 
belligerent countries to maintain organised 
sport intact as far as possible indicates 
the value attached to national and 
indernational sport by the Governments 
concerned. 

There are no Test matches, no Wimbledon, 
no Davis Cup, no Olympic Games. That 
is the effect of uar on sports. 

But sport has to pay for the war in 
another form also. Paavo Nurmi, the 
famous Finnish runner, was killed* in the 
Russo-Fmnjsh War ot 1040 Nurmi has 
been described as the greatest medium 
and long disance 1 unnut of all times 
He revolutionized the whole technique of 
running, and At one time or other held 
all the world records from one to eleven 
miles At least two Englishmen, whose 
names will be remembered in India, have 
been killed in action during the last year. 
Kenneth Fames, the English Test pla>er, 
was reported dead in October. R. A. 
Shayes, and Britain's No. 8, described as 
the brightest hope among the new-comers 
befote the war, was killed on service 
with the R.A.F., two months earlier* 

RECORD FMEK8 

Arising out ot comparisons with Mr. 
Hardman's record round the world fight 
m 121 hours, a War Department spokesman 
at New York explains that tho Hardman 
group flew considerably greater mileage 
than Howard Hughes, who did the clrouit 
in 91 hours in 1988 using a bat was then 
a much shorter route than that generally 
taken by flyers enoircling the globe* 

HOCKEY IN DELHI 

Delhi more than made up for its 
ignominious performance in athletics by 
winning the Inter-Provinoial Hookey 
Championship, beatlnL|ftm Punjab In the 
final by two goals 
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DURALUMIN 

Alloyed with magnesium, aluminium 
becomes duralnmin, the light weight 
substance which is revolutionizing aviation. 
Warmed just a little, the metal produces 
an oxide which can be transferred into 
artificial rubies aod emeralds, almost 
identical in chemical composition and 
properties with the real gems. 

Mixed with germanium, an aluminium 
as strong as steel is being produced. It 
may entirely eliminate the world's demand 
for steel and iron. While steel trains are 
still demanded as a remedy for the danger 
of many rail accidents, aluminium trains 
are a growing probability 

JtADIO REbEARCH COMMITTEE 

The United Press understands that a 
Radio Research Committee has been formed 
under the auspices of the Council of 
Scientific and Industrial Research with 
representatives of the Indian Air Foroe, 
the Posts and Telegraphs Department, 
the All-India Radio, the Meteorologioal 
Department and the Radio industry with 
Prof. S. K. Mitra of the Calcutta 
University as Chairman. The funotion of 
the Committee will be to organise and 
snpervise schemes of research approved 
by the Council. 

THE TORPEDO 

The torpedo— 22 feet long and 21 inches 
in diametet— is one of the most lethal 
weapons ever made by the ingenuity of 
man. With a range of five miles, a 
speed of more than 50 miles an hour, it 
has 6,000 parts, each made with the same 
precision as the tiuiest part of a wrist 
watch. Although these oost £2,000 eaoh, 
torpedoes have caused more destruction 
than anything else in this war. 

NAW USE POI80N OAS 

A Moscow report dsims that on May 7, 
in operations on the Crimean front, German 
troops used several mines with poison gas. 
A oheok-up has shown that the poison 
gas has •fteeteljfca respiratory organs and 
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JOHN BABBTOOBK 

John Barrymore, the great Hollywood 
aebor, is dead. His brother, Lionel, was* 
at bis bedside when death came.*. 

The late actor was born on February 15, 
1882, tbe son of late Maunog Barrymore 
And George Drew. He first appeared on 
the stage in 1908 at Chicago. He was 
married thrice. 

John belonged to tbe distinguished trio 
of Lionel, Ethel and John who were 
famous for tbeir acting excelienoe. They 
all acted together in ‘'Rasputin". John 
matched wits with Lionel in “Areene 
Lupin ". Among John's best films was 
“Grand Hotel" with Greta Garbo. 

KORDA’S NEXT . TOLSTOY’S CLASSIC 

From Alexander Korda has just come 
the announcement of wbAt will easily be 
tbe most important him production of his 
career and one of tbe most important in 
Hoi!) wood history He annonnoes the 
production of Tolstoy's “War and Peace". 

Filmiog of this novel of world-wide 
popularity and mteiest will start short I j 
and is set for a production schedule that 
will oover six months. 

BIG CONTRACT FOR SABU 

The Indian boy actor Sabu has received 
court approval for a new contract paying 
him at least 280,000 dollars in the next 
seven years. The California law requires 
contracts involving juveniles to be passed 
by courts. 

Sabu, who starred in “Elephant Boy", 
“Thief of Bagdad" and “Jungle Book" 
is now 18 years old and entered into 
a oon tract with the Universal Pictures 
with a salary of 1,000 dollars weekly 
with a minimum of 40 weeks annually. 

UNDER THE SEA 

In Paramount's Reap the Wild Wind , 
there is an under-water sequence in 
whioh Ray Milland and John Wayne are 
sent down to tbe bottom of the sea to 
battle with an ootopus. It is reported 
that Cebil B* De Mills, the famous 
producer director, done a diving suit and 
goes down under tbe water to direct 
the soenee. 
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ROLES FOR OARAGE 

v Bo far as carbon monoxide poisoning in 
the use of motor oars is concerned, the 
folloW'in'g may serve as preventive 

measures : 

1. 8ee* that there is reasonable 

ventilation in the garage. 

2. Do not ran the engine in a closed 
garage. If it is necessary to ran the 
engine in a garage, see that doors and 
windows are open. 

8. See that the carburettor and the 
motor are in proper condition, so that 
there will he a fairly oomplete oomhastion 
of your fuel. 

4. All cars should be inspected 
regularly for leaky exhaust connections, 
loose and broken floor boards and defective 
floor coverings, exhaust pipes and mufflers. 

8. Get out of your car and get into 
the fresh air at the first sign of headache, 
smarting eyes, dizziness, sickness or 
drowsiness. 

6. See that the exhaust pipe dis- 
charges bejond the rear end of the body 
of the car. 

7. 8ee that there is reasonable 
ventilation in yonr own car and avoid 
sealing the car by dosing all windows 
and vents. 

In garages where it is necessary to do 
considerable work on a car and to run 
the engine, provision should be made for 
a suitable flexible hose of sufficient length 
to permit one end to be attached to the 
automobile exhaust, while the other end 
is placed outside of the garage to carry 
the exhaust gas directly into the open 
air. Air containing more than a 02% of 
oarhon monoxide endangers life. 

60,000TB SWEDISH -BUILT OAK 

A milestone in the history of the 
Swedish automobile industry was passed 
recently when the Volvo works delivered 
its 80,000th oar. The Gompany, which 
at present is Sweden's biggest automobile 
manufacturer, put its first series-manu- 
factored oar on the market in 1927. 

Since then the Company’s production 
has grown steadily. During 1987 the 
number of Volvo oars had grown to 
UjOOD and now, four years later, this 
flftsre has bean doubled. 


AMERICAN AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION 

The United States is now making more 
than 8,800 planes a month, according to 
a statement made by the Speaker of the 
United States House of Representatives. 

“We and our Allies oan and will boild 
two and a half times as many planes as 
all our enemies pot together,” he declared. 
“Without divulging military secrets, I oan 
say that one faotory alone is turning out 
each day an entire train-load of tanks. 

“ It is no idle boast that Hitler's hordes 
and the Japanese have some frightful 
surprises comiog to them,” states the 
Aircraft YeAr Rook for 1942, published 
recently by the Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce of Atueuca. It says new 
developments of American aircraft prodoction 
will soon give the eoem> one jolt after 
another. 

WORLD’S DIGEST AIR FORCE8 

The Nazis have some 1,280,000 men in the 
Luftwaffe. The R. A. F includes a million. 
The U. S. Army has announced that its 
goal was an air-force of 2,000,000 the 
biggest in the world. Half that number, 
the Army hoped, would be mustered 
during 1942. The Japs, in pre- Pearl 
Harbour estimates, had 6.800 pilots. 

With a 2,000.000 men air force, the Army 
will have ground crews for its share of 
the 185,000 new planes, U. S. factories 
expect to make b> the end of 1948 plus 
180,000 new pilots. 

HIGHER STUDIES IN AERONAUTICS 

Mr. W. D. Pawley, President of 
the Inter continent Corporation and the 
Hindustan Aircraft Ltd., Lab awarded a 
scholarship of $8,000 por >ear to the 
best student in aeronautical engineering 
passing out of the Indian Institute of 
Soieooe, Bangalore, for making higher 
studies io America for a period of four 
years. The Committee of Selection will 
consist of Mr. L. C. McCarty, the 
General Manager, Mr. M. Venkatanaranappa 
and the Direotor of the Indian Institute 
of Soienoo. 

CHUNGK1NG-OALCU tTA LINE 

A formal agreement bae been signed 
between China and Great Britain permit* 
ting the operation by the China National 
Aviation Corporation CM* Air line between 
Chungking and Calc^J $ 
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MANUFACTURE OF MACHINE FARTS IN INDIA 

Five firms in India have been maun* 
factoring complete internal combnstion 
engines and their spares for some years, 
and they now state that their standard 
machine shop equipment is quite sufficient 
for the machining of the major parts of 
the engines np to the rates which they 
have been manufacturing at present and 
can produce the imported parts if 
Government would assist them to enlarge 
their existing plants by obtaining special 
maohinery, such as crank turning lathes, 
heavy drop forging machines, grinding 
machinery, etc., eats an interim report of 
the Exploratory Committee on internal 
oombusioo engines set up by the Board 
of Scientific and Industrial Research. 

('ONCE88ION TO GLASS INDUSTRN 

It is* announced that the Government 
of India have decided to extend the 
existing concession to the glass industry 
for a further period of one year. 

It is explained that although considerable 
progress has now been made by certain 
industrial conoerns with their schemes 
for the production of soda ash, it will 
be some time before they go into actual 
production. 

If, before the expiry of the period for 
whioh the concession has been extended, 
the Government of India are satisfied 
that soda ash m commercial quantities is 
being produced in India, they will further 
review the situation. 

ROOFING MATERIAL 

An exterior roofing of indigenous manu- 
facture, whioh oan be supplied both in 
flat and corrugated seotions, has been 
prodooed by a Lahore firm. 

It is olaimed that this material is 
lighter in weight than asbestos cement 
roofing, has equal insulating properties 
and is less liable to meohaoioal damage 
In transit. 

MACHINE TOOLS MANUFACTURE 

Over 100 licensed firms in India are 
now manufacturing machine tools. Satas 
alone are maaafsetnriog 80,000 tools of 
Feltons typos em month, 


RICE CROP FORECASTS 

The All-India rice crop forecasts for 
1941-48 are reassuring, The expeeted > 
15 per oent. increase in yield over the 
1940-41 figure may be regarded in . some 
quarters as being over-optimistic hot 
Bengal's Director of Agriculture considers 
that a full normal yield will be obtained 
this season and Bengal accounts for as 
much as 99 per cent, of the All-India 
crop. The area under rice is 78,166,000 
acres, an increase of only 106,000 acres, 
but the total 3 ield is estimated at 
25,667,000 tons as compared with 28,160,000 
tons in 1940-41. The higher yield per 
acre aooounta for this 16 per oent. 
increase. It is expected that the 1941-42 
crop will give a return of 768 lbs. to the 
acre as against 679 lbs. in 1940-41, 776 lbs. 
in 1989-40 and 781 lbs. in 1988-89. If the 
estimated yield per acre is also thought 
to err on the optimistic side, it is worth 
while to remember that the 1987-88 crop 
gave a return as high as 824 lbs. to the 
acre and that but for the poor return is 
1940-41, the 788 lbs. foreoast for this year 
would represent a fair average of the 
returns per acre over the past five years. 

SUSPENSION OF LAND REVENUE 

The C. P. Government has sanctioned 
suspension for one year of land revenue 
out of the Kharif kist for 1941-42 in 
Raipur and Bilaspur distriots amounting 
to Rs. 8,40,027. The Government has also 
saootioned remission of Re. 60,000 out of 
the Kbarif kist for the year 1941-42 in 
Raipur distriot. 

GROWN LANDS FOR CULTIVATION 

In pursuance of the campaign for 
increased production of foodstuffs, the 
Punjab Government have decided to throw 
open to temporary cultivation all available 
areas of Grown land in the colony as 
well as non-oolony areas In the Punjab. 

SHEEP-BREEDING RESEARCH 

The establishment of a sheep-breeding 
research sub-station at Bagalkot in the 
Bijapur Distriot has been saootioned by 
the Bombay Government. The estimated 
oost is Rs. 22,000 spread over a period 
of four years, 
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TEA IDUSTRY AND LABOUftHWIBNA. 

Speaking at the aonual general meeting 
*bf the Indian Tea Planters' Association, 
held at.- Jalpaigori, Mr. G. C. Sanyal, 
member of the Association, stressed the 
need of forming labour unions. In the 
oourse of hit speech, he said : 

The proposal before the Indian Tea 
Planters’ Association as early as 1987 for 
the formation of unions of officers of 
Indian-owned tea estates took definite 
shape in 1941. Another proposal was 
brought before the Association in 1988 for 
the formation of labour ntuons in gardens. 
Such unions were formed in two or three 
tea estates as an experimental measure. 
After thiee years of working, the unions 
have been found to bo vers useful. This 
year I strongly plead for tbe formation 
of labour unious in all the gardens. 

COMPENSATION TO WORKERS 

A total of Rs. 4,60,744 was awarded as 
compensation to workers in Bombay 
Province in 1940-41, according to tbe 
Report on the Working of tbe Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. The Report states that, 
of 149 municipalities and District Local 
Boards, only 41 submitted returns. A 
number of these bodies did not even 
know that any of their employees were 
amenable to tbe Aot. The Report says 
that, although tbe Act has been in 
operation for the last 17 years or more, 
there are still employers who are not 
aware of their liability. 

WORKERS IN ESSENTIAL INDUSTRIES 

Workers in essential industries may not 
be sacked nor obange their jobs exoept 
with the oonsent of tbe Ministry ot 
Labour. Women between 20 and 81 may 
not obain or ohaoge employment exoepf 
through the labour exchange. * Strikes and 
look-outs can be forbidden and dilution 
labour has been aooepted on a large scale 
by the trade unions. 

SHIP-YARD WORKERS 

Ship-building yards in India are working 
to full capacity, and over 800 vessels are 
now under construction. Over 80,000 
persons are working in various ship-building 
end repair yards, 
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* ' * BRITAIN AND INDIA 

“I am very sorry to have to confess 
today that my miod refuses to give my 
moral support to Great Britain, beoaose 
British behaviour towards Iodia has filled 
me with great pain. I was not quite 
prepared for Mr. Amer>’s performances or 
the Cripps* mission," declared Mahatma 
Gandhi at a Press Conference recently. 

Mahatma GAndhi was asked : To which 
of the two sides should India give her 
moral support? He replied: 

“ My personal view is well known. And 
if I oan possibly convert India to my 
view, there should be no aid or support 
given to either side, but my sympathies 
are undoubtedly in favour of China 
and Russia." 

EMPIRE CASUALTIES IN TWO YEARS OF WAR 

Casualties in tbe armed forces "bf the 
British Empire from the outbreak of war 
until September 2, 1941, were announced 
by the Deputy Prime Minister Mr. Attlee, 
in tbe Commons recently as follows 
United Kingdom : —Rilled 42,267, wounded 
82,908, prisoners 68,684, missing 16,208. 
Dominions Killed 4,658, wounded 7,279, 
prisoners 8,104, missing 8,785. India and 
Burma : — Killed 1,489, wounded 5,874, 
prisoners 1,714, missing 64. Colonies:— 
Killed 611, wounded 887, prisoners 6, 
missing 4,699. 

IN GREAT BRITAIN 

Every one in Great Britain has his 
person, money and property at the dis- 
posal of Government. Any one may be 
ordered to go anywhere to do anything. 
Government can control hanks and limit 
the amounts which may be drawn by 
private or business customers. Private 
property and land oan be requisitioned 
for any purpose, and property, if necessary, 
destroyed. 

“ LIBERATED " KOREA 

Korea, whioh is supposed to have been 
“ liberated ” by tbe Japanese at the 
request of its inhabitants, hae suffered 
no less than areas oonqnered by war. 
Aoeording to oficial Japanese figures 
2,04,000 Koreans were flogged, in some 
oases to death, by the Japanese Police 
between 1918 and 
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MOBILISE THE VILLAGE FOR VICTORY 


By Mb M K. NAMBYAR, 

O N a holiday in the country, far from 
the madding crowd, I bare been 
idling about in a coastal ullage, switched 
off from all work The Tillage folk are 
timple, free and straightforward. It does 
not take long to know their minds. What 
do these people think and feel of the 
war? What are their reactions to this 
grave crisis in human bis tor 5 ? 

It is not as though the man in the 
village is of no consequence in this great 
struggle. India is of the Indian masses, 
and the masses are the villagers. The 
Indian peasant is the backbone of his 
oountry. His life and thought preserved 
India's culture through ages and moulded 
her history. His apathy and indifferenoe 
made India a prey to invasions. After a 
hundred and fifty years of unbroken peaoe, 
another invader ie pounding at India's 
gates. What is the Indian peasants' 
answer? Must history repeat itself? 

What the villager knows of the war 
is indeed preoions little. His meagre store 
of information is largely made up of 
eoraps of rumours, none too true, gathered 
at fairs or festivals, or from folk who 
are in remote touoh with newspaper 
readers. Not having the neoessary back- 
ground, he oannot possibly envisage the 
various fronts, or follow the fortunes of 
the armed forces grating in tjie different 
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theatres. But he has heard of Ruwian 
successes, also of British reverses. 

Agato, having enjoyed peaoe for genera- 
tions, he is unable to visualise the horrors 
of war. His notions are yet extremely 
hazy, elementary. He has neither seen, 
nor read nor heard of the ravages of a 
modern war, aod he cannot bring to hie 
mind's eve anything of its oolossal 
destruction. To him, the war is only a 
topic for talk, a remote unpleasant dream, 
whioh the Gods would somehow avert 
from ooming true. The only reality he 
baa felt is the pinch of the rise in 
prices of food-stuff*, which he prays will 
not last long. 

Just of late, two things have happened 
to make him* sit up and think. At nights, 
in the scare week of April, when a 
landing was feared at Madras, he has 
been listening to the drone of flying 
planes overhead. Close on this came the 
enforoad blackout in the villages filling 
him with dark forebodings. At last it 
seems to have dawned on him that 
ooming events oaet their shadows before. 

It was interesting to ascertain as to 
what the villagers would do in oaae 
enemy aircraft dropped bombs or parachute 
troops, or in the event of a land attack. 
Such disturbing questions had really not 
Grossed their fotads *t all. With # 
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helpless look oame sometimes the answer : 
"What ooold one do? perhaps ran and 
• hide and take refuge." 

Of his loyalty there is not the slightest 
reason to snspeot. He has no predilections 
in favour fit the invader. He wants the 
Government whioh has preserved all these 
years the peaoe of his country, secured 
him the crops of his fields and the fruits 
of his trees. Any prospect of a change 
fills him with alarm. He is no lover of 
adventure. He prefers the known to the 
unknown, the existing order to the 
threatened disorder. The niceties of 
political philosophy have hardly affected 
the contours of his reactions to the war. 
The recent political ourrents have left 
him untouched. 

It would, however, be a grievous error 
to assume that the Indian peasant is 
wooden and incapable of any sustained 
effort for his country. He is emotional 
by temperament. He has been known to 
make immense sacrifices for his religion. 
And the history of the last decade has 
shown that he can also be roused to 
participate in the political movements of 
his country. What can spur him to 
action is the greatness of foe cause, and 
the strength of its appeal to his feelings. 
Being illiterate his understanding is 
limited. Being ignorant his vision is 
cramped. But if he is made to com- 
prehend fully and clearly the issues at 
stake, the course of his conduct will 
oause no surprise. 

It must be frankly recognised that no 
serious efforts have been made hitherto 
to harness the villages for war. So long 
as the outposts of Indian defence were 
safe and inviolable, there was some 
justification for letting the peace-time 
machinery of administration run its 
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routine oourse. But Singapore has fallen. 
Burma is no longer our buffer state. 
Indian ports and towns have been raided. 
Whatever the secrets of the enemy 
strategy be, the threat of invasion is no 
longer an illusion. It is but prudent 
that the country must be keyed up to 
meet all eventualities. No ooe will deny 
that the war of today is nothing like 
the wars of old, or even the last world 
war. The traditional difference between 
combatants and non-combatants, between 
the civil population and the military 
forces, commenced to crumble in 1014, 
and has now totally disappeared. The 
war of today is a total war, waged by 
entire populations and not merely by 
armed forces. Production of supplies 
and distribution of commodities are as 
essential to the conduct of war as fond 
or naval engagements. It is as effective 
to shoot the enemy soldiers dead, as 
to starve the eneraj population to death. 
A war oould be won not only by van- 
quishing the enemy forces, bnt also by 
breaking the morale of i 
population. That is why tbe 
become a more potent wea] 
than the aerial bomber, and the Direotor 
of Information of a belligerent state 
bolds as important an office as its 
Commander-in-Gbief. What is necessary 
to realise is that the home front is as 
much a matter of vital oonoern as the 
fighting front. 

It is in this aspect that the organisa- 
tion of the villages in India becomes an 
imperative necessity in tbe organisation 
of the oonntry for war. A total war 
must be fought with total methods, 
embracing in extent the total area of the 
oonntry. To oonoentrate only on tbe 
cities of India it merely to taokle the 
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fringe of the problem. The heart of 
ladia liee in its villages. It is the 
village that is the nnoleoas of Indian 
life, and of India's resources, both of 
man-power and materials. 

Two essential objectives have to be 
kept in view. Each village must be 
organised both as a home front and also 
as a potential fighting front. As home 
front, it most be the base of supplies of 
food-stuffs, and other commodities. There 
are thousands of acres in each village 
lying fallow, uncultivated, which with the 
right technical advice and help can be 
mode to >ield the appropriate food-grains 
or other essential raw materials for war. 
The policy of drift, leaving prodnction 
entirely in the hands of the ignorant 
peasant must be replaced by a few years 
war plan in which the state must direct 
and regiment the natural resources of the 
country. Again the man-power of the 
villages is vast, almost unlimited. It is 
no use indulging in recriminations over 
the past policy of a government which 
could never envisage a people's war as 
[Oftaday ; nor need one shed tears of 
aftffir. When the American Civil War 

started, the strength of the armed forces 
on either side was almost nest to nothing. 
Vet it proved one of the longest and 
bloodiest wars in bistory. So too, on the 
Japanese invasion in July 1987, China 
had no big armies. But for five long 
years her Generallissimo has lacked Ino 
men to oarry on her valiant fight against 
a much superior foe. Men will rush to 
arms in numbers once they know that 
what they bold dear in life is in peril. 

Nor would it be wise to ignore any 
village as a possible target of attaok. 
India is ao vast, that it may not be 
humanly poadble to predioate the precise 


choice of the enemy thrust. But every 
village must be prepared for attack by 
sea, by land, or by air. Every villager 
must know what exactly he should do in * 
the face of any eventuality. Efo .must 
learn to aid and assist the defence of 
his village, and to save tl»e life and 
property of himself and his family when 
in peril. His movements most be planned 
in advanoe. It may be that at the laet 
minute, military exigencies might neces- 
sitate different dispositions. Bat it is 
better to plan ahead and change than 
never to plan at all. The lessons of 
reoent events cannot be forgotten. Refugee 
crowds in France rushing before the 
advancing invaders hampered the move- 
ments of the defending forces, and spread 
panic and dismay in their flight. And 
these contributed no little to the fall of 
France. " One of the chief difficulties 
which Japanese bombing in Burma oaueed 
us," stated General Alexander, explaining 
the withdrawal from Burma, “was that 
the civilian social structure largely 
collapsed under the effect of the bombs. 
It was quite different from the way 
people in England took the air raids. 
Numbers of the local population on whom 
we depended packed up and went back 
to their homes in the jungle ", The 
people in England knew where exactly 
they had to tarn to in an air raid for 
refuge. The defences there were as 
thorough and oomplete as the resources of 
a great nation oould make. In Burma 
things were different What aus tains one’s 
morale in danger ie not only c ha racter 
hot also the feeling of strength and ooafi- 
deooe. The Borman, it is evident would 
not have sought the perils of the forests 
if he had been assured earlier of less 
haxardous avenues of safety. The hrf lag 
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villager is ae ignorant and illiterate as 
his Barman brother. He moBt not be 
c left in the grip of fear or with feeling 
of helplessness. To leave him to himself 
is to leave him to the enemy. 

No doobt # the Cnpps* mission bas failed. 
Bat the danger of invasion still persists. 
All parties and leaders unanimously avow 
the paramount need of repelling the 
enemy. India must not sabmit to 
aggression. She will not bend her knee 
to the invader. But while stressing the 
oommon aim, their support to resistance 
is conditioned by the compliance of their 
demands. The Muslim League insists on 
Pakistan, and the Congress on a Swaraj 
regime as the price of each party's 
adherence to the country's defence But 
the enemy is at the door. The outposts 
of India's defence have already been torn 
down and trampled under foot Is it 
not time to realize that all thiB wrangl 
ing and squabbling will lead not to 
Pakistan but Azisstan, not to Swaraj 
but slavery 0 

Whether a political settlement is reaohed 
or not, the country must be saved. 
Obviously the only course left is to 


oontaot the maeeee directly. No man 
will view with unoonoern at this juooture 
the very grave danger to life and property, 
to the home and the oouotry, to the 
honour of the women and to all that 
one bolds dear in this world. Nor oan 
the villagers fail to grasp when explained 
the great ideals for which the United 
Nations are waging their war, aod the 
peril to the attainment of Swaraj in the 
event of an Axis success. What is then 
imperative is to dispel the villager's 
ignorance, explain and improve hie under- 
standing, and instil in him courage, 
confidence and the will to win. The 
villager will then feel that he too is the 
architect of hts country’s fortunes. He 
will gird up his loins, and not shrink 
from any sacrifice He will then vibrate 
with the melodv of that roe Kin hymn 

He hath sounded forth the trumpet that sha ll 
t never cell retreet. 

He ie sitting nut the heart* of men before 
( hi« judgment seat : 

Oh 1 be awift my soul to answer Hiui, be 
[jubilant my feet , 

Our God is marching on 

Once this is achieved, Victory will follow 


FIGHT AGAINST MALARIA 

By Dr. STJBB8H M. 8ETHNA, u sc , pn.i». 


O F the various diseases which take a 
heavy toll year after year io thie 
country none ie eo prevalent as malaria. 
It is estimated that it takes over a 
million Uvea in this eountry every year 
and that ttie number of person* attacked 
by malaria ie over a hundred million. 
7b* burden on the ryots oauscd by thie 
disease is over Be. 400 million. The 
this disease ie therefore a 


major problem of this country and no 
on# oan afford to connive at it, for the 
millions of people who are attacked by 
malaria year after year are left week, 
emaciated and anemie and this in its 
trail brings shoot a seamy outlook on 
lift and an apathy towards the various 
nativities in life. It breeds a spirit of 
resignation and poisons the streams of 
oorporate life. It ie therefore nsoeesary 
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FIGHT AGAINST MALABIA 


that ovary doe of u has at least the 
rudimentary knowledge aboot malaria and 
bow it oan be prerented and having 
aoquired that knowledge to see bow in 
oar own little way we oan help in the 
eradication of this fell malady. 

^ It bad been known since man) centuries 
that malaria was generall) associated with 
marshy districts and its damp marsh air. 
In foot the name 'mala aria* is the 
Italian term for “bad air". By about 
1S90, various workers had contributed their 
share to the elucidation of the malaria 
problem and it was known that the 
cause of the disease was the presence of 
parasites in the red blood oorpuscles . 
but, the* part played by the mosquito in 
the transmission of the disease was yet 
unexplained. In 1392, Ronald Ross (Later 
8ir), then in the Indian Medical Service, com- 
menced a long series of investigations 
and after numerous trials and failures 
he found answer to the two questions, 
the kind of mosquito whioh carries the 
parasite and the form and position of 
the parasite within it. Ross found at 
8eounderabad on 20th August, 1897, that 
the mosquito was Anopheles and that 
the parasite lives in or on its gastric 
wall He thereupon traced the develop- 
ment of the disease iu all its details and 
now we know that the disease is due to 
a parasite with a complicated but fasci- 
nating life story part of whioh is spent 
In human blood and part in the body of 
a mosquito. Only the female mosquitoes 
are concerned because the males in this 
epeoiee at least, never suck blood. Let 
ne take a look at the life story of the 
parasite. 

When a mosquito bites a man she 
injects In the tissues a drop of saliva 
whioh contains the parasites, fiaoh of 
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these parasites then invades a red blood 
cell and fed on this it grows bigger and 
bigger until it nearly fills the latter. 
Then it begins to divide itself and gives 
rise to 10 or 15 little parasite* The 
exhausted red cell then breaks* liberating 
the parasites which are known as tfae 
asexual forms of malaria parasites. These 
then invade other red cells and feed on 
them and so on. It ie when the red 
cells break up that tbe victim gets fever 
due to tbe poisons liberated in the 
s>stem. The parasites and broken down 
red cells may actually plog up his 
capillaries in tbe brain or the heart or 
lungs and give him \arious local sjmptdms 
xn addition. The increasing destruction of 
red blood cells leads to anemia. After a 
time the fully grown parasitee, after 
perhaps they have oaused sufficient damage, 
instead of dividing further, convert them- 
selves into what are known as sexual 
forms— male and female. These oannot 
develop further aod they mostly perish, 
but, if by ohanoe, one or two of these 
are sncked up from the host's blood by 
another mosquito, they start their activity 
onoe again m tbe stomach of the mosquito. 
The females undergo some transformation 
and prepare themselves for fertilisation 
and from the males active spermatosoa 
emerge whioh fertilise the female cells. 
In a week's time a mass consisting of 
some hundreds of delicate sickle-shaped 
individuals is formed. This bursts in 
another three days and its contents are 
let out in the blood stream of the 
moeqnito from where they find their 
way into the salivary gland of the 
mosquito and are ready for injection 
into the blood of a human being~-aod 
so tha cyole repeats again and again 
carrying ill-health and death. 
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Fortunately for the human race of 
abont 1,700 known speoies of mosquitoes 
only about 170 are anopheline and of 
these latter perhaps less than 10 per cent, 
are ‘dangerous carriers. In a particular 
locality onjj one or two may generally 
have to be dealt with. If the infected 
blood is sucked up by any other kind 
of blood-sucking insect, the parasites Are 
digested at once. One more interesting 
thing about the parasites. There are 
three distinct epeoies of malarial parasites. 
One takes just two days to grow in the 
red cells, another one takes three days, 
so the fever in the first case comes 
every second day and is known as tertian 
malaria and in the case of the second 
every third day &nd # is known as quartan 
malaria. In the case of the third species 
the growing is irregular, some growing 
faster than others aud producing a 
continuous or irregularly reourring fever. 

Attack on malaria is along two lines 
(i) by preventing the breeding of mosquitoes 
by improvement in sanitation and (u) by 
prophylactic measures to eliminate the 
parasites from human blood. Wherever 
the conditions are favourable for the 
breediog of mosquitoes, the malaria is 
likely to spread. Jungles and marshy 
regions are favourable for their growth. 
When work hae to be oarried out in 
such areas, anti-malarial measures should 
be taken and it should be seen that 
within, say an area of about a mile from 
the site of the work, no breeding of 
mosquitoes is allowed. There are other 
man-made faotors responsible for malaria 
like proximity of irrigation canals, wet 
orops like those of sngar-oane and rioe, 
railways which prevent natural drainage, 
defective drainage in the cities, presence 
of stagnant pools, wells and so on. These 


require to be dealt with and mosquitoes 
must be destroyed in the larval stage 
wbioh is the weakest point in its lifo 
history ; if they are found brooding in 
suoh places, by the use of disinfectants. 
Defective drainage must be set right, 

useless pits and stagnant pools filled op, 
and unused wells closed down. Coming 
to the propbylaotio measures, we find that 
various drugs are at present in the 
market but none has been so cheap and 
easy to Administer as qoinioe. Cinchona 
bArk was introduced into Europe about 
1689 ad. by the Countess d’El Chinoon 
after it is said that she was cured of s 
fever she contracted while residing in 
Peru with her husband who was the 

Viceroy over there, by taking Cinchona 
bark given to her by some native of 

that place. In 1H20, Pelletier and Caventon 
isolated quinine from the bark. The 
extensive use of quinine led to its culti- 
vation in the various countries of Europe 
and in 1882 the Dutch successfully 
cultivated it in Java. In about I860, 
cinohona trees were planted in India in 
the Nilgiri hills and a few years later 
at Mungpoo, in the Ranghi Valley, and 
also in the Karen hills of Burma. There 
are different speoies of oinchona and tho 
percentage of quinine and other alkaloids 
is different in each of these. Amongst 

the synthetic drugs, the two well known 
are Plasmoohin and Atebrin. The shortage 
of quinine supply daring the last war led 
to experiments at Bayer-Meister-Luoius 
Research Laboratory at Elberfeld with the 
object of finding a synthetic drag whieh 
ooahi be need in its plaoe and plasmoohin 
wae the result of that search. Later oame 
the discovery of Atebrin. Both of those 
are powerful drags hot thsy are costly 
and require expert supervision for their 
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administration as they are toxic. There 
are a few other anti-malarial drags bat 
they are hardly of any great importance. 
The cost, the difficulty of administration 
and the difficulty in their large scale 
manufacture in this country leave out 
both Plasmocbin and Atebrin in any 
application of wide-spread prophylactic 
measures in this country. Quinine, therefore, 
remains the only drug which can be 
liberally need and so let us see in brief 
what is the position of India with regard 
to her quinine supply. One can do no 
better than refer to Dr. K. S. Ray's 
Presidential address to the 17th All-India 
Medical Conference held some time m 
December, 1940. Said he 
... the follow jog table rceenth prepared by Prof. 
K. V. Knshnan of the All India Institute of 
Hygiene and Public Health. Calcutta, admtrabh 
iumi the position with regard to manufacture 
and consumption of quinine in India 

Number of miffi/.oiA from malaria 100 to 200 million' 

Minimum quantity of quinine 
required 000,000 to 1,260,000 lbs. 

Quantity at present oonsumed 2 10,000 lbs. 

Quantity imported from outside 140,000 lbe. 

Quantity manufactured in India 70,000 lbs. 

Number of acres available for 
Cinchona cultivation in India 38,000 acres 

Quantity of quinine that can be 
produoed in that area 6,840,000 lbe 

From the table, observes Dr. Krtshnan, it will 
be evident that India ean produce hundred times 
the amount shd is producing or ten times the 
amount she actually needs. 

Further, io criticism of the Government 
of India's quinine policy, Dr. Ray said: 

In our memorandum to the Drags Inquiry 
C >^odttee in 1031, we had pointed out that the 
total oost of manufacture of quinine sulphate in 
our country did not ezoeed Ra, 9 per pound and 
yet all these years it baa been told here at the 
bltive rata of XU. 16 per pound. This has 
done at the instance of the Government of 
India who, it would seem, had agreed to abide 
by this price arrangement principally to help tfie 
Interests of the Angle-Dutch Plantation Go. and 
the Dutch Oomblae-HJU K%m Bureau. War must 
have now fidriy doubled this pries, thus placing 
quinine very much beyond the reeeb of those by 
whom It is most n eeded in Indie. The Government 
rims Id immediately revise their qvHn^e polioy. 

The cinchona plantations take 7 to 8 
years to mature and if quinine is to 


reach the masses of India, the cultivation 
of einobona should be taken in hand 
without delay; for no synthetic drag baa 
so far been prepared which has the 
triple qualification of being cheap, effective 
and easy to administer nor ie there any 
reason to believe that such a drag will 
be available in the near future. A partial 
solution of our qnmine problem lies in 
the fact that apart from quinine, cinchona 
also contains other alkaloids which have 
some anti-malarial activity. If, therefore, 
the total alkaloids are need, they will be 
cheaper than if only quinine by itself is osed. 

Malaria, cholera, plague, tuberculosis 
and many other deadly scourges are 
eating into the vitals of ibis country. 
Can we not put up a concerted effort to 
relieve the oonntry from these demons of 
destruction oarrying away year after year 
numerous of our countrymen and those 
whom they do not carry away they leave 
devitalised, weak and emaciated? Let me 
refer to only one other disease, via., 
tuberculosis and the havoo it plays in India. 
I oan do no better than quote Dr. Ray once 
again on this point Said he m his address : 

. . the incidence of tuberculosis in India is fearfully 
un the menace and the figures of mortality, 
which must exceed 3 lakhs on the lowest com 
putatkm an daily aaceoding by leaps and bounds. 
And strange as it is national cooteiousaese does not 
seem to have been roused to appreciate the 
magnitude of the danger that threatens us. How 
vast the problem is ana how pitifully Inadequate hoe 
been our effort to meet it, will be evident from 
even a superficial comparison with what the 8oviet 
Russia bos already done in the matter. Then 
are in Russia today Soo special tuberculosis 
hospitals, neatly 6,000 dispensaries and clinics 
doming with early and diagnosis treatment, 10,000 
sanatoria; 11,000 convalescent homes and one 
labour prophyloetarium on the Fopworth medal 
lu such industry. If this is what bus been done 
by Russia with -a population of 183 miUtons only, 
how much more needs to bo done by India 
with a population of nearly 400 millions 1 

Major-General Bradfleld, Director-General 
of the Indian Medical Servioe, informed 
the Annual Oonferenee of the National 
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Association for the Prevention of Tuber- 
culosis in London in 1988 that aooording to 
one authority there were about two million 
cases in India, hot ‘in the entire oountry 
there were only 77 dinioa and 89 sanatoria. 

Eaoh disease can be taken and it can 
he shown how inadequate ia the fight 
that we are putting np against it. Gftn 
our nation! institutions not give an impetus 
to a social awakening in this matter ? 
Bands, of course, will be required, and 
huge funds to free the country of these 
maladies but funds alone will not be 
able to do much where the spirit of 
social work is lacking in the population. 
Let eaoh village have its own organisation 
to deal with the problem of health. Let 
it look after its wells, its sanitation, its 
medioal aid and wherever none exists, 
let this organisation either provide for 
them from its own funds or carry on 
an agitation till the authorities provide 
them. In a very interesting article in the 
Asiatic Review for July 1941, Sir Alfred 
Chatterton discusses the problem of malaria 
in India and describes the work of the Anti- 
malarial Societies of Bengal. These are 
affiliated to the Central Co-operative Anti- 
malarial Society Ltd., which has for its aims 
and objects the organisation of a network of 
autonomous^ Co^ecative Anti-malarial and 
Public Hefclth Societies throughout Bengal 
to take vmeasures to eradicate epidemic 
diseases Itch as malaria, kala-axar, cholera, 
small-pox, tuberculosis and leprosy and to 
make sanitary improvements. Over 2,869 
rural societies have been established under 
its guidance. The pioneer of this movement 
was Dr. 0. C. Ohatterjee and he started 
the first sodety of this kind in 1914. 
Such organisations can be started in 
Other provinces and immense good will 
accrue out of these efforts, 


The Malaria Institute of India opened 
in 1927 is doing good work. It oarries 
out original investigations, assists in anti- 
malarial measures, undertakes ollnioal 
work on malaria inolnding treatment, 
teaohes and trains officers and others in 
practioal malarial work, publishes original 
work, useful bulletins and so on, but one 
institute in the oonntry will not be able 
to aohieve mnoh in the application of 
anti-malarial measures throughout the 
oonntry. What is needed is a nation-wide 
awakening and a nation-wide effort by 
official and non-official agencies, health 
organisations and by people themselves. 
Let us not forget that a population whioh 
is ill-nouriehed and prone to infection 
can never get whole-heartedly interested 
in political or onltnral activities. The 
ill-nourishment cannot be done away with 
so easily, as this will necessitate the 
raising up of the economic level of the 
masses of India, bnt as far as the diseases 
other than those which are nutritional in 
character are oonoerned, they can be 
greatly checked by the maintenance of 
proper bygienio conditions, 

I venture to make a suggestion here 
and it is this, that the 20th Angnst of 
every year be observed as the 'Mosquito 
Day*. Sir Ronald Ross himself oeed to 
oall 20th Angnst, the anniversary day 
of his great discovery, ae the 'Mosquito 
Day 1 . When in this oonntry so many 
days are observed for political and 
religions sods, why not one more day 
the sigoifioanoe of whioh is vital to the 
oonntry? Let the message of health be 
carried on thie day to the nook and 
corner of India. Let an intense effortX 
be made on this day by means of leotnres, ' 
films, exhibitions, radio talks and otbor i 
means of propaganda to educate the 
pnbHo how to fight against malaria and 
othdr diseases whose menace is banging 
heavily on the length and breadth of 
thi« oountry. 


s * ¥" Ik 



THE PROBLEM OF FOOD SUPPLY 

By Djswan Bahadub D. ANANDA RAO, B.sc., i.a.b, (Rid.) 


W HEN Japan overran the South- 
west Pacific, it did not invade 
territories like Abyssinia and Libya bot 
countries whose wealth in oil, tin, tea, 
rubber, sugar, rice and many other 
produots the United Nations oould ill 
afford to lose at any time, much less 
at this time of total war. At the same 
time, one cannot overlook the fact that 
the soorched earth policy adopted in these 
countries would tell upon them in the 
event of their being reconquered in the 
not distant future. The civil population 
has borne the brunt of the ordeal in 
this war. It has not only suffered the 
loss of personal property but has bad to 
put up with privations of diverse kinds 
including shortage of food. 

With the Iosb of Burmese imports of 
rioe, this shortage has already had reper- 
cussions on India. The problem has 
become more acute sinoe the arrival into 
this country of many thousands of 
evacuees from Ceylon, Burma, and even 
Malaya. There are, therefore, many more 
mouths to feed while the quantity 
available is less ‘than normal. Therefore, - 
the supply of food to the country's millions 
has oome to be of such a stupendous 
urgency. Bot, why in a country which 
is so pre-eminently agricultural, 70 per oent. 
of whose population is direotly engaged 
in agriculture? 

The British India oomprises of 087 
million acres, of this 82 per oent is 
totally unfit for cultivation, 18 per cent, 
is covered with State forests, 7 per cent 
is current fellow and 86 per oent is 
under arable farming. In spite of the 
fact that 60 per cent of the cultivated 
land is put down to cereals, practically 
K 


all of which is consumed internally, the 
ooontry is by no means self-supporting. 
Besides, 28 per oent of the land -is not 
cultivated though cultivable. In spits of 
a fairly adequate annual rainfall of 87 
inches, there is a general inadequacy of 
it, because all rainfall is not conserved. 
Irrigation systems are by no means 
adequate — only a fifth of the onltlvated 
land being protected by them. Nor is 
this all. The fertility of the ooontry 
after oenturies of cultivation without 
sufficient manuring has beoome so poor 
that it is poor comfort to know that it 
cannot become much worse. In short, 
three dominating facts emerge from this: 
the land has not been exploited for 
agricultural purposes to the maximum, 
water supply is precarious and the soil 
is thoroughly impoverished. 

One oannot face with equanimity the 
fact that in a famine-ridden country, 
28 percent, of the land still awaits being 
brought under the plough. The powers- 
tbat-be have done little to improve the 
situation, because obviously there has been 
no demand from tbe people themselves. 
At a time like this when every acre 
should be made to grow ite maximum 
quantity, it should be the bounden doty of 
a responsible Government to give every 
facility to ryots to cultivate Snob lands 
by famishing information as to where 
exaotly these waste lands of the oountry 
lie, what percentage of them oould be 
immediately brought under cultivation and 
whether it is possible for the ryot, 
within the means available to him, to 
quickly reolaim such land. Bot one would 
think that snob lands would have bean 
brought under cultivation long ago, bad 
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the ryot found it economical to do so. 
Therefore, as an earneet of their oonoern 
for the increase of food crops and their 
desire for its early fulfilment, the Govern* 
ment should at least now bring such lands 
to a fit state of cultivation and hand them 
over to willing ryots and ubere necessary 
lend money to start on the venture. But, 
at this juncture to ask rjofcs themselves 
to bring suoh lands into cultivation is, 
indeed, not only a counsel of perfection 
but is an attempt to shut one's eyes to 
the realities of the situation. 

If water supply has to be made adequate 
for the needs of a full crop, the present 
rules and regulations in regard to irrigation 
need radical alteration. To take a few 
instances: we are told that only if an 
irrigation project is capable of yielding a 
profit of 6 per cent, on the capital invested 
within 10 years of its completion, can it be 
undertaken. This rule hampers all progress 
in irrigation works and should be made 
far more elastic. When a ryot pa>s 
water rate for his paddy, he feels he 

has a right to use whatever quantity he 
oan get and not what the crop really 
needs. This leads to considerable waste 
of water. To obviate it, water should 
be measured before issue and oharged 
according to the quantity oonaumed. 
There may be practical difficulties in the 
way of giving effect to this suggestion, 
but they are by no means insurmountable 
as several countries are adopting this 
method. When once the ryot pays his 

water rate* water is issued in small 
quantities throughout the season, altogether 
ignoring the needs of the crop at different 
stages of its growth. 

Impoverishment of the soil has gone 
on tor so long that there is no short 

out for its rapid amelioration. It 


should be the chief oonoern of the 
Agricultural Department to see that the 
ryot gets the fullest benefit of the 
technical knowledge the Department 
possesses by demonstration and propaganda ; 
efforts Bhould be directed towards making 
the manures Available in time and at the 
doors of the ryot, sold at concession 
rates and paid by him in easy instalments 
at a time convenient to him. He will 
bate to learn that soil preservation 
against erosion is as important as consotv* 
ation of moistuie, the importance of 
both of whioh he ignores at present. 

It has been repeated!) suggested in the 
press and on the platform that ryots 
shonld at this time reduce the axfea under 
commercial crops. The suggestion is, no 
doubt, sound up to a point but the 
problem is not bo simple as it looks. 
Take, for example, ground-nut, whioh apart 
from its importance as an oil-yielding 
plant, is an important source of cattle 
food in the form of oil*oake. If in 
response to this recommendation, growing 
of ground-nut is given up at least duriog 
the etnergeuoy period, the cattle of the 
oouutry, whioh are already ill-nourished, 
will have to go without it, and what 
applies to ground-nut, also applies to 
gingili land other oil-oake producing 
crops. While restriction of the area 
under them is oertainly recommended, the 
Government should snggest concentrating 
their cultivation only in areas whioh are 
ideally suited to them. When Government 
snggest restriction in the cultivation of 
commercial crops, they are, no doubt, 
aware that the ryot grows them beoause 
they are money-produoing crops. Such 
being the ease, do they suggest compen- 
sation for loss ? For the ryot, with his 
proverbial narrow outlook and an innate 
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detire for satisfying hie immediate needs, The Agricultural Department in giving 


is not likely to change his farming 
methods to suit the present situation 
unless Government came forward with 
offers of relief. When millions are daily 
being spent on the war, is it too mnch 
to expect a beneficent Government to 
spend money on a problem which has 
arisen as a direot outcome of it 9 The 
Government of India seem to have set 
about the matter in a practical manner 
by making available a crore of rupees 
from the ootton fond for a "grow more 
food drive " and by promising to oompen- 
sate any loss through change of crops 
under this campaign. But what about 
Provincial Governments ? 

In this drive for more food crops, 
there is tbe danger of growing crops in 
the wrong eeasoo, which atfeots the yield 
by 20-80 per cent, or even more. The 
"time of sowing" experiments conducted 
in several agricultural stations are classical 
examples, the lessons of which should 
not be forgotten at this time. If a crop 
in the wroog season is grown by the 
ryot under the advice of the Government, 
the latter should unhesitatingly be prepared 
to pay compensation. Off season cultiva- 
tion is beset with another disability, 
namely, the laige scale visitation of 
insect pests and diseases. Suggestions of 
remedies alone are not sufficient, in fact, 
they often come too late. In suoh oases 
also, compensation would be a real help. 

In tackling the problem of food supply, 
one is apt to forget the needs of the 
poor. It is well known that a large 
majority do not have even one square 
meal a day. As food becomes scarce and 
prioes soar high, unless wholesale ration- 
ing is resorted to, the well-to-do will 
anyhow get their requirements and the 
poor would be left in the lurch. If rioe 
is not available, it beoomes necessary to 
switoh over to other grains of whioh 
there is fortunately a large variety. 
The Government should bo able to provide 
for thou facilities to meet their needs. 


effect to this drive should concentrate on 
this one problem, suspending for the 
time the normal propaganda activities and 
render practical assistance in regard to J 
reclamation of land, grant of manure, 
seed, implements, eto., so that new areas 
are quiokly brought under food crops. 
What is required at this juncture is not 
a repetition of the usual suggestions of 
the Department for inoreaee of crop 
production, but the galvanising of all 
efforts to appreciably augment food supply 
of all kinds at onoe and not at soma future 
period as, in this problem, time is an 
all important factor. Seasons do not 
wait till Government have had time to 
formulate their proposals and, as is well 
known, seasons in India are fickle. A 
bold and a well-thought out plan and a 
big drive to give effect to the scheme 
are essential. 

Large scale production would need 
modern methods of disposal of produce. 
Tbe present time seems propitious to 
start Oo-operative Growers' Societies to 
eliminate the colossal waste of human 
labour, time and energy in transporting 
small quantities of grain, vegetables, fruit, 
and dairy produce, which is daily taking 
place between places of supply and 
demand. 'The Government might also 
through their Nutritional Experts give 
guidance to people on war-time foods and 
show how economies oould be effected and 
wastage avoided in our domestic economy. 

Regional aelf-safficienoy wherever possible, 
grant of subsidies, payment of compensation 
in cases of loss, provision of extra irriga- 
tions! facilities, giving concessions in water 
rates, fixing reasonable prioes for tbe grower, 
control of profiteering, eto., are matters of 
polioy whioh Government alone oould 
initiate. The problem ie urgent, complicated 
and vast and to satisfactorily tackle it, 
men of action with vision are the need 
of the day. 

As war beoomes grimmer, nations have 
begun to discuss what the New World 
Order ought to be and how Freedom of 
Nations oould be achieved. It is, therefore, 
not too soon to begin to plan for the 
future agricultural policy of the eountry. 



Pakistan in parliament 

By Mb. P. KODANDA BAO 


S PEARING in the House of Gommona 
on the 28th April last on his 
mission to India, Sir Stafford Cripps 
explained Jbhe policy of the British 
Government towards Pakistan. Though 
the immediate problem was one of 
seouring the active and enthusiastic 
oo-operation of the leaders of the principal 
sections of the Indian people in the 
prosecution of the war which had reached 
India's frontiers, the British Government 
had felt that some exposition of the 
future constitution of India was necessary 
as the future wab inevitably linked with 
the present. As regards the future they 
were faced with definite and conflicting 
demands. It was, therefore, neoessary for 
them to act as an arbitrator and not 
take sides and devise as fair a compromise 
as possible, which did not give either the 
Congress or the Muslim League all that 
it wanted. The Congress wanted an 
integrated India, the Muslim League 
insisted on Pakistan— “a territory made 
up of the rather vague congeries of areas 
in which Muslims are in a majority". 
The British Government further wanted 
that the refusal of oo-operation by a 
large minorty, like the Muslim, did not 
hold np the majority in their attainment 
of self-government. Accordingly, they 
made the offer contained in the Draft 
Declaration whiob, in the opinion of His 
Majesty's Government, was the fairest 
possible solution. It aimed at and provided 
for a single united India, but admitted 
that if* in the last resort, the parties could 
not agree upon a form of Constitution 
which would enable them to work 
together, the Muslims should be allowed 
in those Provinces where they could get 


a majority of the whole electorate to vote 
those Provinces out of the Union. 

It may be noted that the Draft 
Declaration made no reference to the 
Muslims. It was general in character. 
It gave the right of non-aooession to 
"any province", and not neoessanly to 
the Muslim-majority provinces. But in 
his speeoh he conceded this right to 
Muslims only. He expressly denied it to 
other minorities, notwithstanding that 
the British Government bad given under 
takings to protect them also. In justification 
for the differential treatment, he said 

But oaec self-determination had been, promised 
to India as was proposed m the Draft Declaration, 
it would be impossible for His Majesty's 
Government to impose terms in the new India 
Constitution To do so would be the negation of 
self. determination We have, however, m the 
past given undertakings lo these minorities 
(depressed (lasses, the Sikhs, the Indian Christians 
aud others), but in none of the cases other than 
that of the Muslims could these promises be 
deslt with by suoh device at non-acoession. The 
minorities are not sufficiently localised or self- 
contained, even in the case ol the Sikhs, to 
make that possible, assuming upon other grounds 
that it was desirable 

It will be notioed that the first reason 
was that onoe self-determination was 
granted, it was not open to the British 
Government to iosist on Pakistan for the 
Muslims. Therefore the right of non- 
accession for the Muslims, irrespective of 
practicability, should be stipulated before 
self-determination for India , came into 
operation. Onoe that was done, the 
other minorities would be told that they 
had no right of non-aooossion, oven if 
desirable, beoause it was no longer open 
to the British Government to impose any 
terms, for it wonld bo tbs negation of 
self-determination. It is not self-evident 
why the right of non-aooession, if desirable* 
sho^d not be guaranteed to all minorities 
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generally before self-determination was 
granted to India. 

The second reason for the differential 
treatment was that the other minorities, 
even the Sikhs, were not sufficiently 
localised or self-contained. These criteria 
for qualifying for non-aooession have not 
*• been adequately defined. It may be SAid 
of Muslims too that they are not 
sufficiently localised or self-contained. 
Muslims are to be found all over India, 
though in varying proportions, they are 
not localised. The) mav be in a majority 
in some Provinces, in Borne districts, in 
some talukas, in some towns, and villages, 
in some wards or mobullae, and in some 
streets .and lanes. The British Govern- 
ment's promises to apply to all Muslims all 
over India and not only to the Mnslims 
in the existing Provinces where they are 
today in a majority. If non-acoession is 
a protection to Muslims or the fulfilment 
of a British promise, are the Muslims in 
Provinces where they are in a minority 
to be abandoned without protection, or 
should the British Government not keep 
their promise in their case? 

Several Indian States are not sufficiently 
localised. They are in scattered bits. 
Some of them, perhaps the majority of 
them, are not self-sufficient or self- 
oontained enough to maintain the standards 
of administration prevalent in the British 
Indian Provinces next door. Even in 
British India, 8ind and N. W. F. Province 
are not self-contained. At independent 
sovereignties, they would not be able to 
finance their defence. If these States 
and Provinces can survive as autonomous 
political units, there is no conclusive 
reason why minorities like depressed 
classes, the Sikhs and Indian Christians 
should not form separate political units 
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and be given the right of non-aooession 
if it was desirable. 

It would also seem that if the 8ikbs 
and other minorities were sufficiently 9 
localised or self-contained, tht British 
Government would have preferred to give 
them protection by the method of non- 
accession if it was " desirable Who 
was to decide the desirability ? The 
British Government or the minorities 
themselves? The principle of self-deter- 
mination would give the right to the 
minorities. But the British Government 
ruled out this solution because of its 
impracticability. Otherwise, in the opinion 
of the British Government, it was 
apparently the best solution, notwithstand- 
ing that it led to the Balkanisation of 
India. It was ruled out simply because 
it was impracticable. For Sir Stafford 
said . “ Some other solution, therefore, bad 
to be found." Regarding it, Sir Stafford said : 

I have nut the slightest doubt that these 
minorities, all of whom would have been .tpiv- 
seated in the Constitution-making body in 
accordance with their strength under the 
communal award, would have obtained ample 
protection under the Constitution from the majority. 
Indeed, the forces operating within that Constitu- 
tion -making bod> would have tended very much 
in favour of the minorities. 

Having thus made it clear that It was 
not necessar) for the British Government 
to intercede ou behalf of these minorities, 
he immediately proceeded to affirm 
that British intervention wan necessary. 

But in view of our pledgee, we could not leave 
the minorities to rely upon this alone. 

Consequently, the British Government 
stipulated that self-determination for India 
would come into operation only after 
a treaty had been oonoluded between them 
and the Constitution-making body for 
minority proteotioo. While Sir Stafford 
professed at one time that Britain came 
in as an arbitrator between rival claims, 
who did not judge the merits of the 
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claims aod ohampioo tbs bofcfccr, but 
merely Bought a compromise, he subse- 
quently said that Britain was a partisan 
and tbe champion of the minorities who 
needed' no suoh championship. 

11 

In his scheme of PakiBtao, Sir Stafford 
not only gave self-determination and tbe 
right of non-accession to the Provinces 
as they exist today, bat he also insisted 
that the whole of the electorate, and not 
merely the Muslims in it, should exercise 
the right of deciding non -accession. He 
did not contemplate a re-alignment of the 
Provincial boundaries. Nor did he concede 
the demand of the Muslim League that only 
tbe Muslims should decide the question 
of non-accession. He did not explain 
the justification for accepting tbe existing 
Provinces as units for non -accession. 
If in tbe Muslim -majority Provinces 
of Pa o jab and Bengal a bare majority 
of the whole electorate decided on 
non-accession, the Hindu minorities would 
have to submit to it, though they would 
be large minorities. Apparently the British 
Government do not own any responsibility 
for them , in any event, they do not 
propose to give the large Hindu minorities 
in Muslim Majority Provinces the right 
of non-aooession as the best means of 
protection. 

Mr* Graham White was not content 
with the official proposal in this respect. 
He hoped that 

the possible reconstitution of tbe Provinces end 
boundaries of the Provinces may coiuoide with the 
c 9 P*"iuiial reality. 

Sir Stanley Reed was not happy at 
the suggestion of tbe reconstitution of 

tbe Provinces. He said: 

I am rattier horrified when l hear light-hearted 
talk about a re-distribution of the Provinces. . . . 
t Aa Mouse marie this that one oa nno t transfer 
a district, one oannot divide a district in any part 


of India, however logical or illogical its attachment 
to a particular area may be, without bringing 
upon oneself a tempset of dissent. All I eau my 
is that 1 should pity any man who attempted 
any form of considerable re-distribution of tbe 
provincial entities in Indid and of the systems of 
administration and communications which have 
grown up around the Provinces as they are at 
prvsent constituted. 

This might have bean tbe reason why 
the Draft Declaration did not envisage a 
re-distribution of tbe Provisoes to make * 
them oommunaliy more homogeneous. But 
inasmuch as self-determination and non- 
accession were specifically intended to serve 
communal olaims, tbe main purpose would 
be defeated if tbe Provinces were not 
re-distributed on communal lines, ooat what 
it may in civil strife. 

Sir George Sohuster accepted as necessary 
that there might have to be some division 
of IodiA into separate communities. But 
be was not happy about the oonsqquenoee. 

But when I reed in the White Pnper about 
‘contracting out’, end plebeeitet, 1 am painfully 
reminded of the provisions that were made for 
dealing with Europe after the last war and of the 
eequel to them provision*. 
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Reserve Bank and Co-operative Movement 

By Mb. E. C. RAMAVRTSHNAN 
(University of Madras) 


T HE publications of the Reserve Bank 
of India have created a big (if jet 
academic) stir in the Co-operative Movement, 
which was not quite expected. The Reserve 
Bank of India Act provided for the creation 
of an Agricultural Credit Department in 
the Bank simultaneously with the Issue 
and Banking Departments The Statutory 
functions of that Department are: (i) to 
maintain an expert staff to study all 
questions of agricultural credit and to be 
available for consultation by the Central 
and Provincial Governments and Co-opera- 
tivo Banks , and (11) to co ordinate the 
agricultural credit operations of the Reserve 
Bank and other banks engaged in that 
business. The Department has been in 
charge bf An I. C. 8 . officer, who cannot 
be called an expert in the subject, though 
latterly he is 11 assisted in its research 
activities by a Director of Research The 
strength of the qualified staff is not known , 
but it is said to keep " in close touch with 
the Co-operative Movement, and its officers 
avail themselves from time to time of 
opportunities for studying on the spot the 
epeoial features of the movement in various 
parts in India". The Bulletins published 
as a result of such studies were mostly 
of a local character, from which it would 
not be correct to draw inferences or offer 
advice applicable to the whole of India 
with different social and economic condi- 
tions. The suggestions for reform like the 
oreation of smaller banking unions, as well 
as the insistence on old 'principles' like 
'one village one bank' and multi-purpose* 
were laid down in a rather dogmatic fashion, 
whioh provoked a lot of controversy in 
cooperative circles. 

The Statutory Report of the Reserve 
Bank, issued in 1987, attempted a survey 
of the whole field of agricultural credit 
and indicated the lines on which the 
several credit agencies, including co-opera- 
tive societies, could be improved and 
co-ordinated. Some of the suggestions 
snob as the scaling down of debts and 
overdoes and the separation of long-term 
and short-term loans, and the building up 
of strong reserves by keeping an adequate 


margin between borrowing and pending 
rates, sounds platitudinous. Exhortation 
to co-operative banka to make use of 
commercial banks for investment and for 
borrowing and to co-opt professional 
bankers on their boards of management was 
not quite relished by many co-operators, 
as commercial banks were often rival 
institutions with an outlook different from, 
and even opposed to, co-operation. While 
the Reserve Bank rightly deprecated 
exclusive concentration of long-term credit 
by land-mortgage banks on liquidation of 
old debts, it did not seem to recognise 
adequately the importance of intermediate- 
term credit in agriculture. It was laid 
down rather peremptorily that village 
societies should restrict their loans to 
such sums as could be repaid out of the 
harvest and that loans for the purchase 
of cattle and implements repayable in 
two or three years should be limited 
to a comparatively small proportion 
(one-eighth) of the societies* business. No 
student of agricultural finance wonld 
accept this insignificant role assigned to 
inter-term credit. The Reserve Bank also 
made it clear that as the Central Bank 
of the oocntry, it could only be a lender 
of the last resort and in emergencies and 
that co-operative hanks should not expect 
it to supply normal finance or to act as 
the apex hank of the movement. 

The Reserve Bank later on issued certain 
circulars prescribing the conditions to he 
observed by the Provincial Co-opeimtive 
Banks for obtaining financial accommodation 
on the security of co-operative paper. The 
criteria of sound banking that it laid 
down for judging the oredit-worthiness of 
oo-operAtive hanks were some of them 
deduced to be too stringent by the 
Provincial Banks, especially the suggestions 
that only 50 per oent, of the deposits 
should be unsd in making advances and 
loans and that the rest should be invested 
in gilt-edged securities and cash, that 
loans for periods longer than nine months 
should be limited to the amount of paid- 
up oapital and reserves, that deposits 
should pot be eooepted for longer than a 
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year or two at the most, and that the 
margin between borrowing and leading 
rates should be sufficiently wide to speed 
the building up of adequate reserves. 

The ’’Reserve Bank has not indicated 
what* the margin should be. But it must 
he inconveniently wide for borrowers, in 
whose interests the banks are functioning, 
if they should not only provide for 
adequate reserves but also limit loans to 
50 per cent, of deposits. Joint Stock 
banks, of course, work with a wider 
margin and also use a greater part of 
the deposits in advances and loans. The 
demand for the power of inspection by 
the officers of the Reserve Bank, as a 

condition of accommodation, was also 
resented and considered superfluous in 
view of the control exercised by the 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies. It was 
also doubtful whether many BAle societies 
to which loans had been advanced by 
the Central and Provincial Banks had 

warehouses of the pattern that would be 
approved by the Reserve Bank. Altogether, 
the feeling in co-operative circles was 

that the Reserve Bank gave too much of 
advice and too little of financial aid. 

The latest publioation 1 of the Reserve 
Bank attempts to give a bird's-eye view 
of the entire Co-operative Movement in 
India, to analyse present trends and 

indicate future possibilities. It thus goes 
beyond the provinoe of agricultural credit 
assigned to it by law, and it reiterates 
its faith in all the phases ( of the 
Co-operative Movement, which "in spite 
of its past failures. . . . oan be developed 
so as not only to fulfil the narrow 
functions of flnaooe hitherto assigned to 
it, but also to become the chief instrument 
of rural reconstruction in India M . The 
Review, however, lays bare the limitations 
as well as the potentialities to help the 
pnblio see the movement in proper 
perspective. 

It is a compendious, useful aooount of 
oo-operative activities in the whole of 
India (op to 80th June 1940), on which 
there is no official publioation except a 
thin Volume of dry statistios published by 
the Government of India, We wish these 

- . . / \ i .M \ ~ * 

*R*nnw ov m Oo«omuaiv» Movsmn nr 
less** I9S940, Reserve Beak of Indie, Bombay. 


tabular statements had been incorporated 
in the Review. The aooount is admittedly 
based on the annnai reports of Oo- 
operative Departments and the reports of 
special enquiries made in oertain Provinces 
and States. No reference is made 
an> where to, nor any inference drawn 
from, the mass of literature available in 
the Indian Cooperati™ Review and the 
Provincial Co-operative journals. Nor does 
the attention of the writer seem to have 
been drawn to the discussions and 
resolutions at Provincial Co-operative 
Conferences, which convey the non-offloial 
views on many questions based on ample 
experience of the working of sooieties. 
The Registrar is still the oentre of the 
picture, and he is apparently expeoted to 
continue for ever the friend, the guide 
and the philosopher of the movement. It 
is admitted that “ owing principally to 
the lack of continuity of tenure, not 
every Registrar finds himself able to fulfil 
the high standards set up by the 
Maclagan Committee or the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture". But instead 
of recommending a change in the system 
of appointment, a naive suggestion ie 
made for the constitution of a "bureau 
of oo-operative research consisting of 
a few outstanding officials working direotly 
under the guidance of the Registrar 
and assisting him in taking stock of the 
progress of the movement". There oan 
be no great future for each a subsidiary 
bureau of research. 

The present position of oo-operative 
sooieties, particularly of agricultural credit 
sooieties, is first analysed and their 
weaknesses are exposed. Pointed attention 
is drawn to the lack of rural deposits and 
to the fact that in India Co-operative 
oredit is essentially a flow of funds from the 
well-to-do towns people through Provincial 
and oentrat oo-operative brake to the 
primaries and thence to ite members who 
are il-oontrolled. She set-back to the 
movement oaosed by the eoonomio depres- 
sion and by the spate of debt-relief 
legislation is recognised. Bat the oentre! 
banks are blamed for M reokleee over- 
financing of tooietiee, inefficient supervision 
and disregard ef sound principles of 
banking in oondaoting their business'’. She 
Registrars and their staff, whose duty it 
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wae to organise, supervise and control, 
have been spared criticism. The central 
banks have in faot in most Provinces 
followed the rales framed by local 
Governments as regards the maintenance 
of flaid resources, etc. * 

We agree that it is better to scale down 
oo-operative as well as other debts of 
agriculturists in accordance with their 
. * repaying capacity so as not to give a 
bloated appearance to the assets of societies. 
But we oannot accept the facile conclusion 
that the oontraotion of oo-operative as 
well as other rural credit shorn that 
“ the real needs of the cultivator for 
credit are smaller than they had been 
imagined to be by many people". There 
oan, in fact, be no redemption for rural 
India, not to speak of co-operative credit 
societies alone, unless the StAte takes 
active measures to assure reasonable prices 
for agricultural produce. This is well 
reoognised in a later part of the Review. 

The reorganisation of the rural Booieties 
on linos recommended by the Madras 
Committee on Co-operation has come in 
for some criticism in this Review, though 
the attitude adopted is more mild and 
cautions than in the Bulletins of the 
Reserve Bank. The belief is still held 
tbAt an limited liability is a matter of 
necessity and not of choioe, though 
societies in several countries have been on, 
or have changed over to, limited liability, 
and the saored unlimited liability principle 
was saved only by the oasting vote of 
the Chairman at the 18th Conference of 
Registrars. Nor is it right to dogmatise 
on ‘multi-purpose* uoder all conditions. 
It was tried in Germany and elsewhere. 
But limitation of funotions to one or two 
purposes has been generally agreed to as 
the more practicable course in most 
oountries. The cautious resolution passed 
at the 18tb Conference of Registrars 
indioates poor support to the pure milk 
of Raiffeisen Co-operation in India. There 
is in the Review a recognition of this, 
as also for the first time, of the soope 
for agricultural banks with limited liability, 
eaoh serving a number of villages and 
lending against real security, as well as 
for ‘real Raiffeisen societies’ with unlimited 
liability, eaoh oonflned to one village and 
•erring all purposes. But the latter type 
19 


alone is said to satisfy “the assumptions 
of oo-operative finance” and serve the 
poor folk, while the former “ openly 
abandons” them, and can only serve the 
well-to-do. This oannot be the last 
word in tbs definition of oo-ope*a$fon, 
wbioh has assumed a variety of forms in 
the world. • 

The Reserve Bank’s advocacy of banking 
unions, each serving a taluka in respect 
of supervision aR well as finance, has not 
been well received in co-operative circles 
as the Review admits, on the ground that 
it would be too small a unit to attract 
adequate deposits or competent directors 
and trained staff. Central banks have 
generally suoceeded better where they have 
had a wider jurisdiction, like a district. 
But they have yet to organise effective 
supervision, which is a dire need in view 
of the failure of supervising unions in 
most parts of the country. 

The progress of co-operative marketing 
is reviewed briefly, and satisfaction is 
expressed at this 1 welcome sign of health 
in the co-operative organisation* and its 
“orientation towards a more balauoed and 
comprehensive treatment of the cultivators* 
problem than the mere credit society 
provided”. This is too high praise for 
societies, most of whieh are yet in the 
region of promise than of fnlfilment, as 
the figures of transactions would show 
compared with the total volume of trade 
in the areas. The most striking exoeption 
is the success of the large number of 
cane-growers' societies in the United 
Provinces and Bihar, thanks to the aotive 
support of the Government and the close 
co-ordination between Agricultural and 
Co-operative Departments. More moderate 
success has been achieved by cotton sale 
societies in Bombay and Madras. Some 
Provincial Co-operative Banks have lent 
at specially low rates for the purpose. 
It is in the sphere of marketing that 
the Reserve Bank oan help most by 
lending to Provincial Banks for periods 
up to nins months, if consistent with 
safety it relaxes the rigour of its rules 
re : the warehouses. The State should do 
more than en&ot marketing legislation. 
Some form of stabilisation of prioss is, 
as the Review says, “ a major desideratum 
for the ordered progrees of oo-operation", 
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There is a chapter on urban co-operative 
societies, whioh one would think, was not 
the oonoern of the Agricultural Credit 
Department. Satisfaction is expressed at 
the working of urban credit societies in 
Bombay and Madras, as compared with 
rural societies. This comparative suocess is 
ascribed to the more regular employment 
and steady income of members of urban 
societies and to the different incidence of 
the eoonomio depression in urban and 
rural areas. This is unfortunately not so 
true of the working olasses among whom 
no form of co-operation has taken root 
in this country. Heavy and continuous 
borrowing is the rule with the vast 
majority of members of salary-earners' 
societies, the practice of thrift being 
oonflned to the upper few among them. 
The general urban societies cater to 
traders as well as others, which is a 
doubtful blessing from the point of view 
of consumers and small producers, for 
whose benefit the movement is supposed 
to function. 

There is an appreciative note on the 
multiplication of consumers’ stories in the 
Madras Presidency after the outbreak of 
this war, as a result of departmental 
drive. Their uneven development, and the 
closure of some of them since 1940, may 
not be known to the Reserve Bank. 
The obstacles to the development of 


oo-operative stores in this country are 
pointed out. Sale on credit and sale to 
non- members are not now tabooed in 
Europe , but in India they should be 
resorted to with due caution. The 
Medical Practitioners' 8ooiety in Bombay, 
whioh supplies drugs to its members, is 
a producers’ and not a consumers' society. 
The hand-loom weavers' societies and 
milk supply societies deserve a longer 
treatment. 

The importance of eduoation of various 
grades for co-operative workers is empha 
sized 11 there is no place in tbe 
co-operative field for the well-meaning 
amateur.” But a "close and patient 
study of problems— social, economic, 
educational and moral " cannot be 
organised in the Government Oollege of 
Co-operation recommended by the Madras 
Committee, or tbe Training Institute 
attached to the Agricultural College at 
Lyallpur, for reasons which oannot be 
gone into here. Much less can a 
1 Co-operative Research Bureau' be 
established and run efficiently under official 
auspices, as envisaged in tbe Review. 
Co-operative eduoation and research, to be 
both efficient and independant, ooght to 
be taken up, as in other countries, by 
the Provincial and All-India Co-operative 
Institutes, which mnat be financially 
strengthened, or by the Universities. 


TWO PUNJABI MUSSALMANS 

By Mb. AHMAD SHAPI 


T HE Mussulmans in tbs Punjab are 
torn between two oonflioting political 
ideologies; one originated in the poetioal 
fancy of the late Dr. Sir Muhammad Iqbal 
and the other took shape in the fertile 
brain of the late Mian Sir Fasl-i-Hussain. 
As the emotional and intellectual background 
of the two foroes overlaps eaob other, it 
is difficult to reoord them in their 
esaot chronological order. 

The introduction of Montford reforms 
In the Punjab saw Mian Pasl-i-Bossain 


installed as a Minister of State. By 
merit of his political sagaoity, he built up 
for himself an unassailable position in the 
Punjab politics. He worked the reforms 
with an uncommon astuteness. The 
Mussalmans, who had lagged behind in 
several spheres of administration, were 
made to feel that in him they had found 
a ohampion. He determined definite 
percentages for their admission in the 
servioes while the performances of the 
prevous governments had fallen short of 
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their profession. He fixed percentages of 
admission of Muslim students in Government 
colleges, both arts and professional. He 
devised a formula for the reconstitution of 
the local bodies, which enabled the Mussel- 
mans to form working majorities in several 
of them. He made himself accessible to 
all and sundry, and for the first time people 
began to feel wbat relief a sympathetic 
representative in power could give them 
in their troubles. Punjab Muslims 
rallied round him and lionised him. He 
had also the outlook] of a progressive 
politician. Whenever vested European 
interests tended to operate against Indian 
interests, he was known to oast his 
weight hi favour of his countrymen. It 
was he who introduced several Indian 
officers of the I. M. S. m the Lahore 
Medioai College, where professorship had 
been regarded as close preserve of the 
European Officers. It was in his Ministry 
that for the first time in the history 
the province was privileged to have an 
Indian Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals 
and an Indian Director of Public Health. 
His influence was felt even in the 
departments which were not in his 
obarge. In short, he gave the Mnssalmans 
a taste of the exercise of political power. 

With bis elevation to the Viceregal 
Executive Council, the niche which he had 
carved out for himself in the pablio life 
of the province remained unfilled and 
the void loomed all the bigger as the 
patronage whioh he had exercised tended 
to dry np. He rose still higher in the 
estimation of the Mnssalmans in the 
provinoe. 

What Mian Fasl-i-Hussain wrought in 
the field of praotioal polities, Dr. Iqbal 
soored in the realm of ideas. He wrote 
and published poetry of exquisite beauty 
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and great merit and endeared himself to 
the heart of the Muslim India. By 1980, 
he had attained an eminence when he 
was asked to preside over the annual 
Sessions of the All-India Muslim League. 
He suggested in his presidential address 
that the problem of India would be solved 
if the Mnssalmans could oreate a state of 
their own in the north and the Hindus 
another separate state in the south of 
the country. The idea was regarded as 
the innocent fancy of a poet who had 
strayed into political arena. The subjects 
committee of the League did not consider 
it worth while to adopt it in the form of 
a resolution and for the time being it 
hardly made any impression on the public 
life of the country. But the seed sown 
by him found a fertile soil in a young 
mind. About a couple of years later a 
young Punjabi Muslim, under-graduate of 
Cambridge Chaudhri Bahmat Ali, gave it 
a Bhape and a name. He thought that the 
Punjab, the North-West Frontier Provinoe, 
Kashmir State and Sindh should be 
brought together under one state and 
taking P from the Punjab, A from the 
Afghan territories, K from Kashmir and 
S from Sindh christened it Pakistan. 
The responsible leaders of the Mnssalmans 
pooh-poohed the idea but the masses were 
unmistakably stirred by it. The 
Mnssalmans are handicapped in their 
propaganda for want of live English dailiss. 
Their ideas are ventilated through the 
Urdu dailiee and weeklies whioh are 
mainly provinoial and parochial. The rest 
of the country does not oxaotly know 
what thoughts arc agitating tho Muslim 
mind. At about tho aamo time, Dr. Iqbal 
focussed his attention on an analysis of 
tho oonoept of nationality in the light of 
Islam. In several pieces of oxooUontly 
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written poetry, he again and again argued 
that there was no room in Islam for the 
exolusive nationality of the regional type 
which', has grown and flourished in 
European countries. A nationalist Muslim 
divine, M^plaoa Hussain Ahmad Sahib, 
thought of stemming this tide. He 
publicly stated that Iqbal was wrong but 
unhappily for him he reckoned without 
his host. This is not the place to record 
the dialectical twists and turns of this 
discussion of a political subject conducted 
in a religious parlance. The skill of a 
lawyer, and the power of poetry over 
human mind, were in favour of Iqbal. 
In a few lines of poetry he gave the 
Maulana a retort which was accepted by 
the Muslim India as the last word on 
the subject. Iqbal's dictum was accepted 
as a matter of course and it proved one 
of the formidable hurdles in the path of 
united nationality in which the Mussalmans 
could merge themselves. 

At about the same time, the Mussalmans 
were emerging from a period of alarums 
and excursions in the sphere of politics. 
The Muslim League had steadily lost 
ground, first to the Muslim Conference 
and later to the Ahrars. The Conference 
was created to formulate and guide the 
Muslim opinion through the gestation 
period of the Government of India Act of 
1985. The Ahrars came into being in a 
period of vigorous reaotion from the 
staid policies of the Conference. They 
attracted notioe and gained popularity by 
adopting a progressive political programme. 
The new Constitution Act did not fulfil 
the hopes which had been raised. The 
communal award denied the Mussalmans 
the majority in the provincial legislature, 
which they had expected would be theirs. 
Just at this psychological hour a tHo 


pamphlet on the Punjab Politics was 
privately circulated. It skilfully exploited 
the difficulties that had come to the 
surfaoe during the working of the Montford 
reforms in the sphere of politios and 
oleverly suggested another field of action 
where a closer co-operation between the 
two could be secured with profit to both. 
Desire to work for and to secure the 
economic well-being of both the masses 
and the classes, il argued, would serve to 
coalesce where barren political controversies 
had coutrivid to keep apart. It soon 
leaked out who was the father of this ideA. 
The deft touches of Sir Fazl-i-Hussain's 
hand were dear]} recognizable. The Punjab 
is an agricultural province. Natural!} the 
agricultural interests would predominate 
in its legislature, but it 1ms so happened 
that through a faulty distribution of the 
franchise, the urban classes have been 
allotted a smaller representation in the 
legislature than tbeir population in urban 
areas would warrant. The rural Mussalmans 
welcomed the scheme as they saw in it a 
means of esoape from the heavy debt 
which the agricultural olasses were groan- 
ing and possibility of securing relief from 
the irksome features which the then existing 
agrarian legislation bad developed through 
the interpretation which the law Courts had 
read into some of its provisions. The 
agricultural olasses of the Hindus and 
the Sikhs also took the same view and 
joined hands with the Mussalmans who 
formed the majority. The urban Mussalmans 
remained quiescent, but the Hindus and 
the Sikhs grew suspicious. They saw in 
this new move an extension to eoonomio 
sphere of the polioies which Sir Fazl-i* 
Hussain bad so snooessfotly pursued in 
the politloal domain. It was under these 
auspioes that the Unionist Party took its 
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birth. When the Unionist Ministry 
Msntned office, it was found that the 
opposition was nomericaily ineffective. 
The Government proceeded on its way 
nnappreoiative of the interests represented 
by the Opposition. The legislative 
programmes and administrative poiioies of 
the party generated an impression that 
there exists a conflict between the rural and 
urban interests. To the familiar malady 
of the Hindo-Muslim trouble was added 
another malaise — the beginnings of a class 
war. The urban Mussalmans soon found 
out that they were not pulling their 
weight and that as a result the 
governmental power and privileges, which 
they hfcd thought would flow in full 
measure by virtue of the majority of 
Mussalmans in the Unionist party, had 
practically dried up. 

Now (1940) appeared the AlUndia 
Muslim League on the scene with its 
resolution for the establishment of 


independent Muslim States in the North- 
west and the North-east of India. The 
imagination of the masses was fired. The i 
rural olasses remained indifferent -.at the 
beginning. The urban classes began to 
weigh the benefits of capturing full 
power in an independent Muslim State 
against the privilege of retaining their present 
share in a coalition government. For a 
time it appeared to them that the bird 
in hand was worth two in the Pakistan 
bush, but the vehemence of the Hindu 
And Sikh opposition, and the 
handicaps aod drawbacks of the coalition 
government and the enthusiasm of the 
Muslim masses for tho Pakistan have 
all combined in a manner to make it 
difficult for responsible Mussalmans in the 
Punjab to continue to keenly support 
the present position by oasbing on 
Sir Fazal-i-Hussain^ political credit. 
The poet is 6teadily scoring on 
the politician. 


PAGANISM AND CHRISTIANITY 

BY Db. t. m. p. mahadeyan 


T HIS book v contains four essays of 
Professor Murray— all of them well 
thought out aud neatly presented in the 
classic style of the Greeks with whiob ho 
is intimately acquainted. The subjects 
treated are : 41 Pagan Religion and Philosophy 
at the time of Christ,'* “The Btoio 
Philosophy," 44 The Conception of Another 
Life," and 44 What is Permanent in 
Positivism.” 

In the first essay, Professor Murray 
oontrasts * ancient philosophy* with 4 the 


*0*QSO, OftaumK ahd Homahiit. By Gilbert 
Murray, d.oa„ tin », formerly Professor of 

Greek fa the Ueivereity of Oxford. Published by 
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Christian religion ’ and finds that the 
spread of Christianity in the early 
centuries was a consequence of the 
disappearance of the cultured class. He 
traoes the development of phiiuaopby from 
Plato aod Aristotle onwards, sketches the 
systems of Ethics giien by these two 
great philosopheis and their interpretation 
by the Epicurean aod the Stoic schools, 
and oonoludea that when oolture decayed, 
mysticism and superstition took its place. 

Tho aaoient world, m civilisation declined, woo 
overburdened by ihe ever>inoreeetng mace of 
superstitions, and its thought devitalised by a 
blind revereooe for tits past phildeupliy as wall 
aa religion could hardly find life, except through 
a prose* of which the first step wee a vigorous 
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denial of false gods That step once taken, it is 
carious to observe how little 01 ancient philosophy 
has panshed, how muoh has merely been taken 
over by Christianity, and how few new ideas in 
* the realms of metaphysics or morals have ooturred 
to the tiuraan mind since the fourth oentury 
before CfiiiBt. 

Io the second essay, Professor Murray 
gives an account of Stoioism ‘ the greatest 
system of organized thought which the 
mind of man had built up for itself in the 
Graeco-Roman world before the coming 
of Christianit).’ There are two classes 
of religions— those for prosperity and those 
for adversit). A religion which is to be 
successful in the struggle for existence 
must share in the nature of both. 
StoiciBm, like Christianit}, was suited to 
oirou instances of prosperity as well as 
adversity. Though primarily a religion for 
the oppressed, it had the requisite power 
of adaptation. Both a penniless slave 
and an emperor of Rome could find a 
consolation In it. It says. "Nothing but 
goodness is good , nothing but badness 
is bad. Pain, pleasure, health, sickness, 
human friendship and affection are all 
indifferent." At the same time, it asks 
its votary to work for the good of the 
world in the firm belief that man's true 
God is the helping of man. No wonder 
that Professor Murray finds this view 
M so sublime and so stirring that at 
times it almost deadens one's power of 
criticism 

In the third essay, the learned Professor 
deals with the conception of Another Life, 
whioh the commonest view places after 
death, but mystics and contemplatives 
believe to exist now in our own souls. 
Io ancient literature, the conception of 
Another Life consisting of bliss and 
torments are always connected with the 
Mysteries which are simply Initiation 
Ceremonies. Even the mental pictures of 


Heaven and Hell are based upon the 

actual ritual of the Mysteries. Not 

satisfied with suoh an external view of 
Another Life, the philosopher, especially 

the Stoio, turns to the inner life of 
man. The true life is the life of the 
soul. The outer worldly life is of no 
consequence. In the region of the inner 
life, the region of the free will, lies man's 
true heaven, quite other than the obvious 
life, independent of it, nntonohed by it. 
Professor Murray is attracted by the 
grandeur of this philosophy. But the 

humanist in him will not consent to 
regard the tribunal of a man's own soul 
as ultimate. " Our tribunal is not perfect , 
it only tries to see and to do right," 
he says, “ for real foil-blooded happiness, 
as for any satisfaction of our complete 
natures, we are thrown for good and 
evil on the realities of the outer social 
life and the turbid mercies of our 
fellow-men ". 

In the last essay, the author sets forth 
what he considers to be of permanent 
value in Auguste Comte's philosophy. 
Positivism finds on all tbeistio religions 
the projection of man's own desire and 
fears, what may be called man-thinking 
and wish-thinking. Any oonoeption of the 
divine is bound to he anthropomorphic. 
We build our God out of what we take 
to be the best that we know or oan 

imagine from our experience. And the 
fear of the great uncertainty that 
surrounds us makes ns believe that there 
is 'a friend behind the phenomena'. Bnt 
Comte thinks that even without snob a 
belief man may he moral. Morality, 
according to him, does not depend on 
any system of false beliefs. It has its 
roots in human obaraoter. It is the 
humamtae in man that makes him 

altruistic. The true object of worship 

is not a far-off God, but the spirit of 
mutual help among all mortal beings. 
That is Comte's God— Humanity. 

Greatly influenced by Humanism and 
Positivism as Professor Murray is, it is 
bnt natural that he should regard Comte's 
system as not only sublime hot true. 



THE PATRIOT POETS OF GUJARAT 

By Mb. J. G. KARANDIKAR, b.a.,b.t. 

(Headmaster, Bulakhs High School , Bant, Sholapur District) 


P RIOR to the Gandhinn epoch, the 
patriotic poetry of Gajarat wan io 
Ita infancy. No doubt there were a few 
Gujarati poets who had already composed 
some patriotic songs. For instance, the 
poet Dalpatram (1817 to 1898 A.n.) and the 
poet Narmadaehankar (1818 to 1886 a.i>.), 
who shone in the latter half of the 
nineteenth oentnry, express patriotic feel- 
ings in some of their poems. Dalpatram 
says that love of oar coantry mast now 
be Jana-Dharma, the religion of the 
masses. Narmadasbankar, while describing 
the condition of modern India, says that the, 
coantry cannot prosper without intense 
longing for her freedom. His inspiring 
song. "Hail the Great Gajarat " is very 
popular in that province. Barring these 
few exceptions, it oan be said that the 
patriotic poetry of Gajarat did not shine 
with its fall glory and brillianoe until 
the great movement launched by the 
'Mahatma* in the year 1920. This year 
opened a new age in the history of the 
patriotic poetry of Gajarat. Tonng poets 
animated with the love of their motherland 
wrote and sang All-India national songs, 
thrilling the masses and awakening them 
to their real situation. This wonderful 
upheaval was, however, already foreseen as 
many as fifty years ago by Narmada- 
shankar with his penetrating poetic vision. 
He then observed: "I saw to-day some 
auspioious signs. My veins are overfull 
with enthusiasm ; my blood is now 
invigorated with a new life." 

These utterances made half a oentnry 
ago were perfectly justified in Gajarat 
by the year 1990, that was a landmark 
in the history of India. She last two 


decades gave rise to some young patriot 
poets in Gajarat, who kept the torph of 
devotion to motherland ever radiant with 
their patriotic songs. 

Among the patriot poets of Gujarat, 
A. F. Rbabardar ranks supreme. Parsi 
by religion, he has composed excellent 
songs in chaste Gajarathi that have 
immortalized his fame as a patriot poet 
of a very high order. He is not only 
intensely proud of India's past, but he 
has unflinching faith too in her sons 
and daughters who, he says, “ with their 
Bpirit of heroism, self-respect and self- 
sacrifice will raise her to the pinnacle of 
the glory". In his poem "Amaro Desha" 
(our coantry) which is his master-piece, 
he admirably voices these feelings and 
implores the Almighty to give him and 
his countrymen the will and the strength 
to achieve the goal of freedom. He finds 
no other land in this world that oan 
stand in comparison with Bharata Bhoomi, 
as regards her natural beauty and her 
illustrious history. He makes a vigorous 
appeal to the heroic spirit of the land 
in his oelebrated poem " Devinie Khappar " 
(The alms-pot of the Mother) wherein he 
calls upon the inhabitants of Bharat 
(India) to offer the alms of their heads 
in the mother’s alms-pot He has also 
written some English poems, the collection 
of which is known as " The Silken Tassel ”, 
The poet, Dr. Rabindranath Tagore, speaks 
highly of this anthology. He says: "I feel, 
you have the gift of poesy which must 
naturally reveal itself in all its freedom 
and graoe in your mother tongue, and 
I do not wonder- that your books have 
attained distinction In Gujarathi literature*" 
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In addition to national songs he has 
also written some provincial songs of 
Gujarat. His 41 Gunawanti Gujarat" 
f published m 1906 is almost a household 
song in' that province and can be ranked 
with “Bande Mataram" which originated 
in Bengal. * This great poet recently 
presided over the Gujarat Literary 

Conference— an honour which he fully 

deserves. The Conference has been blessed 
by Mahatma Gandhi, who is himself a 
devotee of Gujarati Literature, 
with his inspiring message to the 

Conference. 

Another well-known modern poet of 
Gujarat is Nhanalal Kavi. A happy 
combination of grace and majesty of 
style is a characteristic feature of his 
poems. He has travelled to the nooks 
and corners of Gujarat and Kathiawar 
and he has, therefore, first-hand knowledge 
of the conditions of the masses. The 
study of different religions has broadened 
his intellectual vision. His national songs 
and folk-songs are fall of vivid imagery 
and ardent 'emotion. He is, moreover, an 
excellent playwright. His poetioal trans- 
lation of the Bbagavad Geeta marks him 
out as a scholar and philosopher. He 
was also one of those who took part in 
the Satyagraha movement lannohed by 
the 'Mahatma' in 1980. On the whole 
his position as a modern Gujarati genius 
is unique, because in him the pen and 
the practice go hand in hand. 

Harilal Dhruwa is another patriot poet 
of Gujarat. He has written a number of 
poetic works out of whioh " Aryotkarsba" 
(the Glory of the Aryans) Is one. His 
poems are kindled with patriotic spirit. 
His songs: "This land is mine" and 
“ Devotion to my oonntry " are his 
master-pieces. 


Dr. Chandulal is a famous Gujaratbl 
patriot. In the Bengal partition days he 
composed some national songc, whioh are 
popularly sung even now. He prooeeded 
to England for specialisation in Dentistry. 
There he came into ooutaot with the 
exiled Indian revolutionaries. Bat after 
his return he became a follower of 
Lokamanya Tilak. Since 1920, the dootor 
is always seen to be active in the 
freedom's battle. His songs breathe an 
air of patriotic sense whioh is wide in 
outlook and it is well expressed in his 
famous song : " Hail Hindnsthan " in which 
he appeals to all oommnnities to merge 
their private differences and to strive in 
harmony for the freedom of their pother- 
land. 

Meghani is another illustrious patriotic 
poet of Gnjarat. He has written some 
excellent patriotio songs. His song "Age 
Kadam " (step forward) ib a remark- 
able instance of his vigorous and 
snggestive poesy. 

Professor B. K. Tbakore is a profound 
scholar and holds a high rank among the 
national poets of Gnjarat. His songs have 
popularised him with the youth of the 
province, and are deserving of All-India 
reverence when they are sufficiently known 
outside Gujarat. His songs with a dis- 
criminate ohoioe of words, oharmiog style 
and beauty of thought and expression are 
in no way inferior to the more renowned 
patriotio songs of the Bengalee literati. His 
song: "Hail my mother" composed in 
1907 oan be cited as an illustration. 

The history of the modern patriot poets 
of Gujarat is thus put in a nutshell. 
A study of their works will not only 
afford intellectual pleasure but will also 
be a source of Inspiration. 


t V 



VICEROY’S COUNCIL EXPANSION 


BY Thb Bt. Hon. Db. 8a TBJ BAHADUB 8APBD 

[Bor the seoeod time eiaoe the oatbreek of the mr, the Vioeroy'e Executive Council 
hoe been expended end reooutitnted by the addition of six new members, vie., 

Sir 0. P. Bemeewnmi Aiyar Dr. B. B. Ambedkar, 8ir E. a Bsn t hall , 

Sir Jogendra Singh, 8ir J. P. 8rivastava and Khan Bahadur 8ir Mohammad 
Deman. Though on pereonal grounds eome of the appointmente are 
undoubtedly oommendable, there oan be no pretenoe that the new OonnoQ'ooold in 
any senfe be nailed a National Government. That demand remain* as far from 
fulfilment at ever. Politioal power remain* where it baa always been. She so* 
called Defen oe Portfolio i* bereft of moat of the function* that go with that 
office in other oonntriee. No wonder there it little entboeiaem for Um step taken 

by Government after all tbit delay, and no party worth the name it saiiefled 

with the way thia important question hat been bandied. At pointed oat by 
Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Boy, President of the Liberal Federation, the repeated 
demands tor complete Indianiaation and for making the Bieoutive Council a 
completely non-offioial body functioning on the basis of Cabinet reepouaibitity had 
been ignored. The present expanded Executive Counoil is, therefore, no substitute 
for a National Government without whiob a National War Front could hardly 
be effectively created. Apart from Indianiaation or expansion, the only test of the 
adequacy of any new proposal is whether it would, in substance and effect, transfer 
the /eality of power into Indian hands. No one could pretend that the new 
Council does this. In so far as it has failed to do so, it has failed in ita 
immediate task of solving the deadlook and oreating the atmosphere for a united 
and enthusiastic war front. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru makes an unanswerable point 
when he says that the control of the Secretary of State over the Executive 
Council has in no way been relaxed and that “it is no use looking up to the 
Vioeroy under the existing oironmstanoes as even a benevolent dictator ".—Ed. /. R.] 


I N my opinion the expansion of the 
Viceroy’s Exeoutive Council, though it 
raises the number of Indians to ten, does 
not really betoken any change in the 
politioal and constitutional character of 
the Council or its powers. It is only 
the continuation of the policy of the 
declaration of August 8, 1940. Many of 
the Provinces are now represented, and 
I am glad that the Bflchs and the 
Depressed Classes will also be now 
represented in the Exeoutive Connell. All 
this might have been done two years 
ago. or at least a year ago. 

Shoe then events hate moved test and 
far. It will be absurd for any one to 
imagine that the expansion is going to 
satisfy the two best o rgani s e d bodies— the 
Congress and the Muslim League. 

Sir Stafford Orippa, who had been 
admired so muoh hi England, Jn my 
at 


opinion, bungled, and bungled hopelessly, 
as I oan say from personal knowledge. 
He alienated all other seotions of politicians 
by telling them that he was anxious to 
secure the oonsent of the Congress and 
the Muslim League alone. He failed in 
that. Do Mr. Amery and Lord Linlithgow 
seriously think that they are going to 
satisfy the Congress or the Muslim League? 
Perhaps it would be more oorreot to say 
that they fully realise that the change* 
effected by them will produce no impres- 
sion on these two parties, but will they 
produos any impression on the despised 
others? If they think like that, they 
are greatly mistaken. 

I take full note of the foot that a 
sort of Dsfsnos Portfolio, whieh was 
a na t h em a in the beginning of the conver- 
sations with Sir Stafford Grippe, baa bean 
created. To the extent to which it makes 
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a braftoh in the citadel, I approve of it 
bat I do not think we need ettaoh any 
exaggerated importance to it. Side by 
ride with that remains the fact that the 
Horae and Finance Portfolios remain where 
they werer~in British hands. In addition 
to that is the toot that the War Transport 
Portfolio also goes to a non-offioial British 
representative of Big Business. 

As a debating point, it may be very 
well to say that Indians hold ten as 
against five portfolios, whioh will be held 
by the British. It would, however, be 
wrong for any one to think that the 
present ohange is anything in the neigh- 
bourhood of a National Government. It is 
not even a folly Indianised or non-offioial 
Exeontive Council. In ordinary ciroaro- 
stances the oontrol of the Secretary of 
State over the Exeontive Oonnoil, whioh 
is invisible to the outrider, is very real 
and persistent. It cannot be less real or 
persistent in these days, particularly when 
a man like Mr. Amery is the presiding 
deity of the India Offioe. 

The toot that it is invisible to the 
naked eye, or imperceptible to the average 
man, cannot make it the less objectionable. 
It ie no use looking np to the Viceroy 
under the existing oironmstanoes as even 
• benevolent dictator. He is nothing of 
the kind. Lord Morley once described 
the Vtoeioy of India as the Secretary of 
State’s agent— a view whioh was contested 
by seme writers at that time. The present 
situation hue unfortunately justified the 
view of Lord Morley, though it wae put 
in a different spirit. The true diotator 
now is Mr. Amery— the one man in the 
British Empire who is moot distrusted 
by Co ng ressmen, non-Oongreasmen and 


It is impossible, in my opinion, to ronee 
a spirit of treat and confidence in this 
country or to fortify the position of those 
who honestly like to give any help to 
the British Government, as against Japan 
and Germany, anises there ie a ohange 
of personnel and the first man to go 
should be Mr. Amery. 

Bo far as the personnel of the new 
expanded Counoil is concerned, I am tree 
to admit that some of them are very 
able and good men, but it ie not able 
and good men that matter, it ia the 
powers whioh they enjoy and the freedom 
whioh they enjoy from the paralysing 
oontrol and influence of the India Offioe 
whioh alone can ohange the situation in 
India. Let there be no mistake about 
it. If trust begets trust, distrust also 
begets distrust. 


(MULE'S SPEECHES 

This ooltootfon of Gokhtfe*a Speeches 
may data to bo fairly exhaustive, 
no Important pranovneamont of hit 
having bam omitted. The book con- 
tains four parts and an appendix. 
The first part imslndes alt bis Ootmoll 
Speeches; the second, all hk Oongrsm 
Spceobce, tbs thirds spseohcs tn appro- 
oUtihn of NaotofcRaaade, Msma 
and Baoosfjl; the fourth, mJsoettanaoiw 
speeehsa daovarsd la Ragland and 
India. Contains also the ftdftsact of his 
the Wetby 


mom doom® *m> j 


To Suba. of "Indian Kerim,” Re. g.g, 
roman asou 

G. A. NATR8AN A Co., MADRAS. 



INDIAN AFFAIRS 

By "AN INDIAN JOURNALIST” 


IN Wsrtieg (fMtttvf’i It titles 

/^\NCB again the Congress Working 
^ Committee, which met at Wardba 
and had prolonged discussions with 
Gandbiji and other leaders, has adopted a 
lengthy resolution pleading for the 
immediate withdrawal of the British 
power from India, so as to ensure effeotive 
defence against foreign aggression. The 
long-winded dissertation, though oooched 
in conrteoas terms, cannot bide the fact 
that it is a virtual ultimatum without a 
time limit. In the event of non- 
compliance, there is definite threat of 
mass action. The logic of this demand 
for withdrawal at this grave oriBis when 
the enemy is at our gates is certainly 
mystifying. No wonder that responsible 
bodies and individuals are alarmed at 
the dismal prospect that faces the oountry— 
threat of disorder within and aggression 
from without. 

Congress spokesmen contend that only 
an independent India will give the 
necessary stimulus tor patriotic action on 
a nation-wide soale. Gandhi ji makes it 
dear that what is wanted is immediate 
notion, not promises. Pandit Nehru 
explains that it is the only way to 
inspire the people to confront the 
Japanese menace, while the Congress 
President says that it has become quite 
impossible for Congress to wait and 
watoh passively. Indeed, without subs- 
cribing to the "quit India” programme, 
leaders of other parties equally realise the 
inadequacy of the steps taken by 
Government to call forth the spirit of 
resistance in the fullest measure. 

While It is deplorable to see that 
Government is still persisting in its old 


ways, learning nothing and forgetting 
nothing from the lessons of the war, 
Gandhiji's own contribution is by no 
means calculated to solve the deadlock. 
His "quit India” slogan at sufcb a time 
is positively embarrassing and is bound to 
impede war efforts and to create further dis- 
sension in our ranks. It will only make 
oonfusion worse confounded. For the cour- 
teous appeal to Britain to withdraw is followed 
by a warning oonveyed though in the mildest 
terms possible. " If the appeal fails,” says 
the Besolution, 11 Congress will be 
reluotantly compelled to utilise all its 
non-violent strength for the vindication 
of the political rights and liberty of 
India under the leadership of 
Gandhi.” That is to say, in simple words, 
Gandhiji will declare oivil disobedience and 
the oountry will be plunged in a mortal 
yet futile struggle. The oonsequenoee of 
such an action at a time like this are 
difficult to contemplate with equanimity, 
and we oan only hope that better oouneek 
will prevail and the deadlock will be 
resolved in ways more oooeonant to reason 
and with a sense of realism in 
the situation that confronts the oountry, 

tssftfjl'i Wersfog is Japes 

Ever since the outbreak of the war 
the people of India, irrespective of caste 
or oreed or party, have emphatically 
declared in unmistakable terms their 
sympathy with the democracies and their 
determination to resist Axis aggression. 
The Congress, not to speak of other 
political organisations, has time and 
again reaffirmed lie hostility to Axis 
ambitions. And yet it is oommon know- 
ledge that Hitler and llnseolM and Tojo 
are carrying on a dishonest campaign 
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miking it appear that India will weloome Aa the right hand man of Ur. Qandhi 


their advent to this oonntry. Mahatma 
Gandhi has, therefore, done well to warn 
them against any snoh misleading ideas, 
and his dear rebuff is a timely warning. 
Oar differenoes with Britain are a parely 
domestic affair, and it is fitting and 
proper that Mahatma Gandhi should make 
this dear in bis letter " To Every 
Japanese " : 

You have been gravely mumformed, at I know 
you are, that we have ohoeen this particular moioe.it 
to embarrass the Allies when your attack against 
India is imminent If we wanted to turn Britain's 
difficulty into our opportunity, we should have 
done it as soon as the war broke out nearly 
thiee years age. 

Our movement demanding the withdrawal of 
the Bntiah power from India should m no way 
be misunderstood In fact, if we are to believe 
your reported anxiety for the independence of 
India, a recognition of that id dependence by 
Britain should leave you no excuse for any 
attack on India. Moreover, your reported profes- 
sion sorts ill with your ruthless aggression 
ignfngt fining , 

I would ask you to make no mistake about the 
faot that you will be sadly disillusioned if you 
believe that you will receive a willing welcome 
from India 

(. I. lid (hi Cnirtii 

Mr. C. Rajagopalaobarfs resignation from 
all Congress bodies and the Legislature, 
though inevitable under the circumstances, 
is one of the saddest things in our publio 
life. It means the severance of a link 
which has meant so muob for the great 
institution daring the last two decades. 
For over 80 years, 0, R. hae been a 
vital force in Congress politics, shaping 
its polioiee and guiding its workers on 
linep which his own initiative has done 
pot a little to chalk out. 


and as one of the "brain trust” of the 
Congress high oommand, his influenoe hi* 
always counted very muoh in nationalist 
circles. His floe intellaet and high character 
combined to lend hie actions and words 
an authority seoood only to Gandhiji’s. 
It must, therefore, be a great wrenoh for 
him as for his colleagues to part oompany 
on a matter wbioh is baffling settlement. 

His devotion to the Congress during all 
these years was so complete that no 
service or sacrifice was too gieat for him. 
Add to this, bis administrative experienoe 
and bis brilliant suooess in ofitae—we 
have some measure of his extraordinary 
ability aud bis commanding position m 
the counsels of the Congress. To be 
deprived of the leadership of suoh a man 
is a great loss, indeed, to the Congress. 
Without entering into the merits of the 
controversy, one may well despair of 
finding another who can adequately fill 
the place left vacant by C. R. 

If after suoh long and intimate oon* 
neotion with the Congress C. R. has 
thought fit to resign, it must surely be 
under a compelling sense of duty and in 
the interests of what he deeme to be 
a matter of principle and of supreme 
importance to the oonntry. He said : 

I want to ooevsrt ths Oosgrese and the chief 
purpose of my resignation is to seeure greater 
freedom of action. My campaign regarding a 
Hiodu.Muslim settlement cannot oesse until it is 
attained. 1 am out of the Congress in body, 
but net in spirit. 

Experienoe shows tbs* if It is di^ooH 
to oon vert the Congress from within» it 
most be well-nigh impossible to do It 
from without! 
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Tbs Mral LsfMstws 

The Governor-General has decided to 
extend the life of the existing Council of 
State and Legislative Assembly for a further 
period of one year from October 1, 1912. 
This means that till the end of the war, 
the present Central Legislature will not 
be dissolved. 

Now the present Central Legislative 
Assembly is eight years old hot the 
prospect of Federation and the actual 
outbreak of war have kept it alive. 
Legislatures exist for voicing public 
opinion. Surely in eight years problems 
have oropped up, on which the country 
has been sharply divided in opinion. If 
the old* members still truly represent the 
country, Government will have the addi- 
tional satisfaction of being confirmed in 
their view by the country's verdict in 
their favour. If not, they have no right 
to be there. As it is, there is no 
meaning in oarrying on with a body 
whose credentials are in dispute. As a 
writer in the Stateatwn truly observes: 

This is to reduce the Central Legislature to a 
ferae. Elections to these two Houses ere never e 
difficult effeir sod should not be so even in war- 
time. Political India should have been given a 
to eend new re p res en tatives there There 
are new tarns and new personalia* The war is 
oaa tame, Pakistan another. As the Central Legia- 
lative organs of a yet unperUtioned India, the 
Assembly and the Council of State owe It to 
themselves to keep young end fully en rapport 
with the country's political thought. General 
Ejections are a safety-valve even in difficult 
tiasc. Denied them, publie opiw* seeks all 
manner of abnormal outlets. 

The Provinces are taking a leaf from 
the Centre. The Government of Orissa 
under the Premiership of the Maharaja 
of Parlakimidi seems to be desperately 
out to preserve the make-believe ministry 


intact. Says Maulana Asad, the Congress 
President: 

A Ministry has been formed which tasks tbs 
support of the majority. Tbs whole province is 4 
impatient to throw away this uncouth burden. 

As no constitutional method oould be followed to 
support this unconstitutional p roe e dmy , all sorts of 
unclean tactics era being used to gain time to 
save the Ministry. 


In a recent speech at Madras, Sir 
Aroot Bamaewamt Mndaiiar put up a 
vigorous defence of the Government of 
India's attitude to the automobile industry. 
He said that the proposed scheme 
was very nebulous; it contemplated no 
more than a mere assemblage of plants; 
and that the Government rightly refused to 
finance it. 8ir Visvesvarayya, who had from 
the beginning taken great pains to further 
the projeot refutes these charges. In a 
press statement, he says that "all this Is 
a mis-statement". Quoting extracts from 
the relevant correspondence, he points ont 
that the scheme wee definite enough end 
was by no means nebulous* He goes 
on to say 

that the scheme «u so assembly plant m s 
pure invention on the pert of some ooe who was 
opposed to the scheme We then offered that if 
the Government had any reasonable objection to 
aaser'bl’Yg, we were prepared to drop that operation* 


8ir Visvesvarayya adds that M nc 

asked for ", After refuting the 
Commerce Member's chargee categorically, 
be eaye : 

The truth seems to be that Government do not 
wtah to entourage this industry. If they wtahed 
to help, yn i wjta notjiav^bseo givmg different 

have bean doing. 

The Commerce Member baa bean critical about 


new mads a ringta hateful suggests that if we 
pr o tra ded in any parttoukr way eg r es s bi s to then, 
they would help the Mostly. 
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Rtpstl IN Arm Atl 

Now that war is almost koookiog at 
oor doors, the demand for arming Indians 
has become insistent. Not only the 
military classes but members of all 
communities are pressing the need for 
militarisation. There is a feeling that 
even this move is belated. It is interest- 
ing m this oonneotion to reoall how very 
old is this demand for military training. 
The repeal of the Arms Act was one of 
the repeated demands of the old 
Congress. As early as 1877, Pheroseshah 
Mehta took up the lead in the matter 
of Indians joining the Volunteer movement. 
At a public meeting in the Town Hall, 
Bombay, he confronted the Governor with 
an amendment to the resolution oalling 
for European Volunteers. Pheroseshah 
Mehta got up and moved the amendment 
that M it is not advisable to resolve on 
the formation of a volunteer oorps 
composed exclusively of Europeans in a 
public meeting of the inhabitants of 
Bombay'*. It was a brave thing to do at 
that time. Pheroseshah, indeed, held very 
strong opinions on the question of the 
formation of Indian volunteer oorps and 
was definitely opposed to the Arms Aot. 
At the fourth 8ession of the Congress at 
Allahabad, Su Pheroseshah made a prophetic 
speech urging the need to repeal the 
Aot, which has tended to emasculate the 
people. 

You cannot, and aught not to, emasculate a 
whole nation It may be Mid that 
the tune may come m future when theee 
leetrotwpe will be removed. But remember 
that when once the Indian people become 
em e nd a ted , it will be a very long time indeed 
before you can gat them to re co v e r their 
manlinem and their vigour. That k 

my growl for supporting the proposition, end 
l aay it is a practical mound Perbapt, a 

good many of you remember the ease of Jamie H 
who, when hi hie hour of peril, appealed to ’the 
i/uoe cs namuni twnoee sop 
by the Sing) for help, to whom the did nobleman 


replied: *1 had ones a son whoa 1 could have 
sent for your asrislanoa, But I have not get 
him now,' In the asms wgy in some hour a t need 
Indie might have to say something similar to 
England. I entirely fwogntoe all the 
reasonab l e, end, to a certain extent, alarming 
difficulties which have been raised; but I my 
that, if you strive to follow a stagy for-eighted 
policy, you will realise from the lemons of history 
that it can sever be wise to emasculate a 
nation. 

How very prophetio ere theee word*, 
whioh ere eo pet to the preeent time*. 
Could anything edd to the force of 
Pheroseebeh’a argument ? 


BanmmSmmlfl Am f^maaam BAima 

rirvwvii is irmnn nvh 

Bir C. P. Bamaswami Aiysr'e elevation 
to the Viceroy's Executive Counoil hae 
necessitated a temporary interruption of 
his labours as Dewan of Travanoore. For 
six years, Bir C. P. Bamaswami Aiyer has 
devoted himself completely to the servioe 
of the Maharaja and State of Travanoore, 
and it is hut fitting that in feiioitating 
him on his appointment, the Travanoore 
Legislative Assembly should place 
on record its sense of his invaluable 
services to the State. The Dewan- 
President took the opportunity to explain 
that he would do hie bit to bring about 
that unification of oommunitiea which ie 
the crying need of the hoar. 

If at Delhi I can help Hae teak of unifieation 
m any manner, taking advantage of the ehcuib- 
etaucee that l have not only been a mw«bar of 
the Co agreei myself, but also a naa<offidal 
member of every type of legislature la India sad 
in addition offi c ia l leader of every kind of 
legislature in the country— if with the beck- 
amend of these circumstances or eooidenta, it 
b seo ms a possible for me to try end bring all the 
apparently convicting elements together and bate 
Bis ExoeUaocy the Viceroy aod my honoumhle 
oolteagaes to a»ive at n concordat, I shall be 
grateful to Providence. 

This is a great task and well worth 
doing by one of Bir G. P.'e rich experience, 
and no doubt bis efforts in this direction 
will be watohed with interest end 
appreciation. 



FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

By “CHRONIC™*” 


The 9mm i Mats ss Lilyas topsi* 

I N the two day debate in the Hooae of 
Oommoae oo the Libyan campaign, 
Mr. Chorohill showed himself still the 
master of the House. He has won an 
overwhelming numerical majority which is 
decisive. Poblio sentiment in Britain, and 
indeed throughout the Empire runs 
strongly in favour of his retention as 
war-leader. 

Introducing the 1 no oonfldenoe 1 motion 
on the Government, 8ir John Wardlaw 
Milne vehemently criticised the central 
direction of war strategy from London. 
“ The cause of our failure lies here rather 
than in Libya," deolared Sir John, who 
added that it was a mistake to combine 
the offices of Prime Minister and Minister 
of Defenoe. Britain was producing weapons 
” almost completely out of date ", He 
wanted to know whether the deoision to 
abandon Tohrnk was taken at Cairo in 
the battle-field, at London or at Washington. 
Sir finger Keyes seoonding the motion 
pointed out that Mr. Churohiirs system 
of naval advisers was responsible for the 
immobilisation of the marine foroe in the 
Mediterranean, whioh had previously 
done great work in Libya. He oalled for 
a bhange at the Admiralty and said it 
was vital that Mr. Chorohill should 
continue to lead the country as head of 
"a real National Government 

Speaking on behalf of the Government, 
Oapt. Lyttelton defended the production 
programme and revealed that substantial 
rsinforosments were on their way 'to 
Gen. Auohlnlook’s forces. He predicted 
they would ehortly surpsee the enemy in 
•enrol .important weapons, 


When the debate was resumed the next ' 
day, Mr. Aneoriu Bevio seconded Sir John 
Wardlaw Milne's no-confidence motion. 
He said : “ Mr. Chorohill wins debate after 
debate and loses battle after battle." 

Replying to tbe debate, Mr. Churchill 
said. “The doty of tbe House ie to 
sustain or obange tbe Government. If it 
oannot change, it sbonld contain. There 
» no middle course in war time." 
Concluding, the Premier repudiated the 
suggestion that he bad misled the House. 

“ I will say nothing more about tbe future 
except to invite the House and tbe nation 
to faoe with oourage whatever it may 
unfold." 

The result was a foregone conclusion. 
The no oonfldenoe motion wae defeated 
by 475 votes to 25. 


Tbs PssHisa §f Egypt 

Egypt’s sympathies are avowedly with 
the allied oanse. The Government of 
Nahaa Pasha has, however, preferred a state 
of non-belligerency in the present crisis. 
Egypt’s complete tract in tbe treaty with 
Britain was made dear in a statement on 
March 7. “The present war," said Nahaa 
Paaha, "ie a sort of world revolution, 
and the best means of achieving Egypt's 
aims is to place our full trust in the 
Treaty, whioh we freely signed. ... to 
safeguard our national independence, . . ” 

The Anglo- Egyptian Treaty does not 
require Egypt to go to war in aid of 
Britain. The relevant clause rune as 
follows: “Should .... either of the High 
Contracting Parties become engaged in 
war. the other High Contracting Party 

will ... . Immediately come to his aid In 
£• of an ally. . . , The aid of 

H. H tiw King of Egypt will ooniiet 
in « • « • furnishing to H. M* the King* 
■■■HE* territory .... all 

the faculties and assistance in hie power, 
including the use of his ports, aerodromes 
and means of oommuoioathm." 

It is dear that this danse does not 

hind Egypt ti u ‘ 

and Britain, in 


from Egypt, 



DIARY OF THE MONTH 


o 


Jane 86. Over a thousand E. A. F. planes 
attack Bremen. 

June 87. Mr. Churchill book in England* 

—Statement on Washington talks. 

— U. 8. offensive in Sonth Pacific. 

June 86. Canterbury bombed. 

—Allies at grips with Axis forces in 
defenoe of Mile Valley. 

Jnne 88. Mersa Matroh is evacuated by 
the Allied foroes. 

—Hitler launches hie summer offensive in 
Bueeia— with a plan to split red army 
into three sections. 

June 80. Sri V. Biewanath Dae, ex-Premier 
of Orissa, is arrested. 

—Heavy fighting in Egypt , Gen. Auohinleck 
takes oommand. 

July 1. Commons debate on Libya defeat. 

—Heavy fighting east of El Alamein. 

July 8. Mr. Ohurohill replies to oritios in 
the Commons debate: No confidence 
motion defeated by 478 votes to 85. 

—Personnel of the Vioeroy’s Council 
announced. 

July 8. Hitler launches new offensives 
in Bussia. 

— Furious battle in the Kursk area. 

July 4. Allies' successful counter-attack 
in Egypt 

July 6. Fierce buttle on Hie Kursk- 
Kharkov front 

—Liberate' warning against civil dis- 
obedience and plea for complete 
ludlsnlsation of Vioeroy’s Oouneil. 

July 8. Congress Working Onj^ittee meets 
at Wardha. 

-Lord Halifax files! home. 


July 7. Gandhiji explains hie proposals to 
the Congress Working Committee at 
Wardba. 

July 8. Germane cross the Don. 

—British forces ocoupy Mayotta. 

July 9. C. B. resigns from Congress. 

—Gandhiji presents draft resolution. 

July 10. Germans enter Bossoeh. 

July 11. Chinese re-take Nanohang. 

July 18. German drive in Don Valley. 

—British Navy bombards Mersa Matruh. 

July 18. Italian press attacks Nahas Pasha. 

— Sir T. E. Gregory is deputed to London 
to study post-war problems. , 

July 14. Congress Working Committee 
releasee a 1,700-word resolution, demand- 
ing withdrawal of British power 
from India. 

July 15. Madras Legislative Congress Party 
cancels Pakistan resolution. 

July 10. Duke of Glouoeetor’e farewell 
broadcast to India. 

July 17. Nasi threat to Stalingrad. 

—Sumner Willes cancels appointment with 
Vichy Ambassador. 

July 18. Indians repulse enemy attack in 
central sector at El Alamein. 

July 19. Jap troops move towards Siberia. 

—German drive to Caucasus. 

— -Boutons urge second front. 

July 80. Montana Acad explains Congress 

decision. 

— Canton bombed. 

July 81. Government lifts ban on 
Communist Party. 

July 88. Jape land to Papua. 

—Battle for Caucasus begins. 

July 88, Oordell Hull’s broadcMt plea be 
beating Germany. 

July 84, Germans ohtot entry tote Rostov. 

July 85. Gandhiji warns Japan. 

—Sir Stafford Grippe’ b ro a dc as t to America. 



A The WORLD ef BOOKS A 

(only bhobt notices affsab nr this section) 


Civil Defence in India. By Beth 
Danequer. Oxford University Press, 
Bom bey. Be. 1-4. 


Ae wer ie reaching oar shores, civil 
defence bee become the vital and imme- 
diate oonoern of as all. Wbat ie civil 
defence! Civil defence is defence of 
oitizeos by citizens or in other words 
protection of the civil popnletion by its own 
efforts. Of coarse, the responsibility for 
defence falls on the military bnt the task 


of the civilian in times of crisis is by no 
means negligible. There are a hundred 
ways in which the oivil population can help. 
And in the pages of this very informing 
treatise we are told of the wajs in 
whioh the morale of the people could he 
kept up and the defence strengthened by 
judicious and patriotic participation of the 
people at large. Doubtless the blits of London 
and the Rangoon raids afford very instructive 
lessons in selfdefenoe, especially in the 
way of A. B. P. organisation, oamooflage 
and the need for countering fifth column 
activities. After ail, it is the morale of 
the oivil population that ie the backbone 
of all defence, and the book tells ns ways 
and means of sustaining it in the teeth 
of adversity. It is wonderful haw common 
adversity tries and brings tbs hast out 
of oommon men. The author says with 
significant emphasis: 


In this* days of ths bills cm Loedo", dsss 
diwtootiooa voaMsd utleriy. Thsre Ja no mam 
to suppose that they will act do so also to India 
oadsr stress of aerial bom b ardasn t . In sash a 
mm— will good aonw on* of evil and the 
bsMsr would wo bo if wo nil ass striving for the 

ans a fettttdaiiOtt 111 OUllW M fM matUM 

«o operation. In the trials of today to the only 
hope ft* to-morrow. 


China aftbb Five Yeabs or Wab. The 

China Publishing Company, 'Chungking, 

printed at Calcutta. 

This collection of papers is intended to 
show China's powers of resilience and 
recuperation in the face of the continuing 
terrible struggle with Japan. The writers 
have grouped their papers round the main 
snbjeots of government, military affairs, 
economic efforts, administration and educa- 
tion and society. They are all aotive 
participators in the grim straggle and they 
give us not only wbat has been done in 
the last five years, bnt what is promised in 
the future. We also get a sketch of some 
well-known battles of the war, including 
the reoent fighting in Burma, along with 
a note on their strategy and significance. 

Treaties, Engagements and Sin ads. By 

K. B. B. Ssstry, M.A., m.i>. University 

of Allahabad. 

The problem of the Indian States has 
oropped up at every stage of constitutional 
reform in India. Now that the whole 
oonstitution is aa it were in a melting 
pot, the adjustment of their relation to 
the paramount power is of pressing 
importanoe. The need for integrating 
them in an All-India Constitution has 
been felt alike in the interest* of rulers 
and snbjeots of States. Pr ofessor Sastry's 
analysis and interpretation of the docu- 
ments on whioh the mutual relation of 
states and the paramount power is based, 
is therefore a timely publication. His 
researches into the historical background 
of old treaties, engagements and aanads 
and his interpretation of contracting 
obligations in the light of progressive 
thought offer helpful suggestions to the 
student of Indian jurisprudence. 


M 
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Thb Silk Stocking Murders. By Anthony 
Berkeley * A Penguin Novel, (Copies can 
be had of Messrs. G. A. Natesan A Co., 
George Town, Madras. As. 8 ) 

This book deals with another Roger 
Sheringhaxfi case. A number of pretty 
young and unattaohed girls, moBt of them 
actresses, are found hanging in their flats 
by their own silk stockings. The first 
few oases pass off as suicides but the 
perfect identity of all the cases arouses 
suspicion and Roger Sberingham, a private 
detective, in collaboration with Scotland 
Yard attempts to unravel the mystery. 
Relatives and friends of the victims 
professedly thirsting for vengeanoe butt in 
and complicate the investigation. But 
Roger's ingenuity results in the 
exposure of the megalomaniac who, rioh 
and impressionable, working on an 
absorbing suggestion of which he had 
been possessed, was responsible for ending 
innocent young lives in this morbid way. 
It is a thrilling novel with abundant, 
strong interest and unravels an absorbing 
psychology. 


APABOKBHAHUBHUTI OB BILF-RbALIBATXOH 
of Ski Sakkabachaiiya. Text in Deva- 
nagari with English Rendering and 
Comments. By Swami Vimuktananda. 
Advaita Ashrams, Mayavati, Almora, 
Price Re. 1. 

The book under review treats primarily 
about the technique of self-realisation. 
Self-realisation for the Advaitin is 
through the knowledge of the Brahman 
and the negation of the world. 
In. order to purify the mind, Sankara 
suggests the arduous praotioe of stern 
ethical life. Ethical excellence and 
ceremonial purity cleanse the soul and 
make it fit for self-realisation. Without 
knowledge of the Brahman, which is in 
the form of an experience, the spiritual 
aspirant cannot attain self-realisation. 

The translation of the text is good. 
In the scholarly world there is a dispute 
as regards the genuineness of the 
authorship of this work being attributed 
to Sankara. There is no denying that this 
book is a good text-book for the student 
of Advaita. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
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Ixma jjtd a Nsw CmuBAXiov. By Rajaoi Santa 
Dw, iu., rh.®. Published by R. Chattarjae, 
ISO-3, Upper Ocular Road, Calcutta, 

Tn Is sTtronosAL Tksost or Boosroxios. By 
Dr. Badhakamal Huker}ee. Luoknow University, 
MaoadHan A Co* Ltd., London. 

Bonn* Pom* MAvuvAomma. By H. N. Boos, 
M W ^ Oeraado Publishing House, X, Ohuroh Road, 

JATAxasn toaaiAim BxroasD. The Seeret 
Memorandum of Tanaka, Premier of Japan. 
Ifiaarva Book Bhofr, Lahore. 

A Hsw Social Oson. By Eddy Aairvatham. 
foreword by Rt. Hon. Dr. Y. 8. Srinivasa Sastrl 
In dia n Christian Book Club, Hilpauk, Ha dree. 
Dskociact a Dmam Uaswsss, By M A Demoerat". 
AWsd PubUebers, Bombay. 


0»un M rro*i>0 5 H4«T: An Anthology. Hdltod 
by Vltan Hm*. Th. Infemntloul Book Bow 
Ud., Bombay 


BamunuiHd otbtr Poona By Mobrndal 
g— b/op. InUnutfamnl Book How. Ud, 

SMBDIJfi 


Lin in Hatubs. By Monoraa}aa Daa, Barpata, 
Assam, Aa. 9, 


Bauonom rum «*■ Mimn-ny Oosm. By 
Dr. K. B. Lila. Vldya Maodir, SS9, ladaahlv 
Path, Poona City. 

HAmwHAnowa with text in English, German and 
French, By Dr. K. B. Lele. 847, Ssdaabiv 
Peth, Poona. 





i TOPICS From 


JAPAN IN THE WAR 

The intervention of Japan in the world 
war and her initial soooeases are that 
explained in the recent issue of the 
Round TabU . 

Pursuing • literal policy of “ defence in depth ”, 
the Indian military authorities had placed their 
troops in advanced position in Iraq and Iran, 
where they were linked with Imperial foveas in 
Egypt, Palestine end 8yrie. To the East similar 
methods bed been adopted, and Indian troops 
were in Burma, Malaya and Hong Kon", aesooiated 
with British, Dominion nnd Colonial forces for the 
purpose of defending import nnd Imperial outposts. 
These dispositions proved that Indian military 
plans had been considered in relation to war 
both East and West, even although Indian eyes 
were turned to the Caucasus rather than to 
Singapoih at the moment when the Japanese 
launched their eudden attack. 

The tactical advantages, wbioh the new 
enemy gained by starting war without a 
declaration, were, therefore, not wholly 
unexpected. Japanese intervention had the 
effeot of showing the war in a new 
pattern. It was no longer struggle confined 
to Europe and North Africa; it beoame 
the world war whioh has been inherent 
in Axis policy from the first. 

The ABCD alignments is the East became a 
new firing-line. Set-backs at this stage ware 
inevitable, although their severity wee intensified 
by the unexpectedly heavy blows whioh fell on 
Allied naval forces in Eastern waters. The early 
Ja p a ne se gains derived largely from their previous 
occupation of French Indo -China, which had 
already uncovered one flank of the strategic defenses 
of the Philippines, the Dutnh islands and Malaya. 
It was realised in Indian military circles when 
Iodo-CUne wen taken that the Japanese had 
provided theanelvan with new air and naval bases, 
from whioh attacks on neighbouring territory 
could be lauoohed with secrecy and rapidity at 
dose range. The occupation of Thailand enhanced 
the stmtagie advantages already obtained. It 
farther outflanked the general defensive portion 
to the south, and ooosttoted a direct menace 
to Burma, whioh the Japanese quickly exploited 
by attacking Victoria Petal. 

Thera was nothing surprising in these 
developments except the drat surprise of 
the aetoal moment of etteok. 


PERIODICALS A 
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LEISURE AND RECREATION 

The tone of any society depends largely 
on the quality of its leisure. In hie 
article on the above subject in the 
Indian Journal of Social Work , Dr. 
E. Asirvatbam points out the importance 
of leisure and the evils resulting from ite 
improper use. He pate forward a plea 
for planned leisure time and recreational 
activities for the people at large. 

The common people in our villages, towns and 
cities cannot be persuaded to make time for 
leisure and recreation till their bare human needs 
are met. Some of the indirect methods of 
meeting these needs are providing for free public 
education and public health, and an exteoave 
use of State-aided insurance against unempfoymant, 
old age, aoetdente, premature widowhood, etc. 
The eocial services provided out of public funds 
should be so targe and varied that one will be 
relieved of the neeesrty of devoting every minute 
of his time nod every ounce of hie energy to 
provide himesif and those dependent on him the 
bore neeeesit i et of physical existence. fWmon 
property in the form of pubhe parks, libraries, 
recreation centres, musical halls and the like 
should be so large and social services, such as 
free education, free medicine and subsidised 
housing should be so abundant that there will 
be no need for more than a limited anwv** t of 
private property. 

In order that common people may utilise 
their leisure hours properly, we need both 
positive and negative measures. 

Government should compel every factory and 
mill owner to provide ample recreation facilities 
for his employees. The employes! themselves 
through their recognised organisations, such as 
the Trade Unions, should supplement the efforts 
made by the employers. No n-aeo tartan and 
non-political organisations whioh aim at the 
improvement of the conditions of the people, 
•art «o the Servants of India Society, might be 
given every poarihfe inducement to arrange a well- 
thought out programme of sports, outdoor aad 
I nd o o r giHM, moving piotmit, nnd simp le talks 
OB oMo tight. 4od dutiw. 

Aa for Aha negative mananrea, both the 
State aad pablio opinion aboald oo-operete 
in abolkhio, eooh evila aa drtmhanaeae, 
nee of nanotfea. gen Wn*, aad proetttotton. 
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STATES & DOMINION CONSTITUTION 

la the last number of the Ariatie 
« Review, Sir Robert Holland dUoaesea the 
position • of the Indian States in a future 
Dominion Constitution for India. By the 
Aot of 1995, an attempt was made to 
devise a system of Government for India 
whioh was expected to command the 
confidence of princes and people alike. 
This it failed to do. By devolution of 
responsibility to local legislatures, "the 
Provinces were to become practically 
autonomous, and by leaguing the Provinces 
and States in a Federation with a 
bi-cameral legislature, some measure of 
responsibility was to be infused into the 
Central Government. Provincial autonomy 
was in operation for a time, but Federation 
never came to birtb, 11 because the British 
Government’s scheme was disliked by the 
major parties and representative bodies in 
British India and failed to commend itself 
to the Rulers of the Indian States*’. 

The Federal Scheme of 1986 is dead, 
hut the British Government, says Sir Robert, 
is pledged to assist India to - achieve 
Dominion Status with the least possible 
delay after the war is over. Till then 
the Central Government is to oontinue 
on the existing lines, though the writer 
envisages the possibility of some change 
in the spirit of the Constitution during 
the interim period. 

What oourse are the Indian Rulers 
likely to follow in the interests of their 
dynasties and their States during this 
interim period? 

Thsy will certainly not take the Initiative in the 
matter of framing a new Dominion Constitution. 
There is no such oonstitutiooal scheme before 
them, end none is likely to take shape for a 
considerable period. The Prinoss need not, therefore 
agit ato themselves to oontinue the laborious sseroh 
foe etfegonni and guarantees. When the Dominion 
Osnofimtlon is eventually faauuntfsd out, it mama 


probable that no 'paper safeguard* or statutory 
guavaatoee will avail to maintain inviolable the 
Rulers' treaty and other right* end the autonomy 
of their States. Irresistible forest wU) some Into 
play when the machinery of a Dominion Const! tu- 
item begins to revolve. 

The Prinoee and the States will find 
their surest bulwark in propbylaotio 
measures within their own territories 

by constitutionalizing their monarchies ; by paying 
more attention than ever to measures for the welfare 
and uplift of their peoples; by ensuring the venti- 
lation of needs through representative syeteme in 
harmony with loesl traditions; by allaying the 
grievances and fostering the loyalty of jaglrdam 
and sardara of the States ; by curtailment of the 
purse ; by insisting on integrity and efficiency 
tate Courts and administrative services, by 
preparing in conclave definite plena for amalgama- 
tion or absorption of the many small State arses 
which cannot individually support administrations 
of the kind now expected by the people; by 
collaboration of adjoining States for maintaining 
central institution*, such as High Courts. Univer- 
sities, Police and othor departments by stimulating 
those States (still, unfortunately, far too many) 
whoso administrations are in disrepute, to turn 
over a new leaf before it is too late . by 
studying the ad\ liability of close association 
between particular States and neighbouring British 
Provinces, and, in short, by setting their house 
in order m every poasible way. 

THE REVOLUTION IN LITERATURE 

There is a deoeptive half-truth in 
many people's minds about poetry, writes 
Kathlene Raine in the World Review . 
Poetry, it is said, ought to be * beautiful 
and, therefore, thing! that are ugly— like 
Mr. Eliot’s area pavements, W. H. Auden's 
landscape of industrial depression, and the 
less roman tio aspects of death and sex 
should be exoluded from literature. 

Cheat art posessses beauty true; but this ie so 
because great art makes things beautlftil, not 
baooass it makss mention only of beautiful things 
The armies and bloodshed of Homer are not 
things iu themselves beautiful. Nor are the circles 
of Dante's hell, nor the streate of James Joyoe'e 
DrbMft: It is the gmlus of the poet to give 
these things their glory. Indeed, the more painfo! 
and unacceptable an experience Is, the grsater 
our need to amhnUete it through art, Thus* truly 
undsfstood, is the procem of dvfiisation itself. 

An ordinary man, see ing a pylon in a place of 
frmiHer landscape, Is aware of on tmweloome ohonge 
in bis world. Tim p s sss ns s of As pylon makss 
tbs twrit tbs fields, the dowers thbsawvwi look 
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dfifownl. Ha It looking at a now to ana, and ho 
mat find now terms in which to understand it. 
The terms of the nineteenth century or the 
right tenth, no longer quite explain the world, and 
the dieerepanoy between the world of reality and 
the world of language It bound, sooner or later, 
to beco m e painful. Man new. will live by bread 
alone, but by words— 1 by catchwords* George 
Bernard Shaw said — but that is malnutrition. 

She landscape of the modern world is 
the least of the profoaod changes that 
hare oome about daring this oentary. 
Hr. Eliot, and more reoently W. H. Anden, 
among poets, and D. H. Lawrence also as 
a novelist, have best expressed this change. 
Thoa Mr. W. H. Auden, the first outstand- 
ingly good satirioa! poet that we have had 
in England for a long time. 

Consider this end in our time 
As the hawk seas it or the helmeted airman : 
The rioude rift suddenly- -look there 
A cigarette cud smouldering on a border 
At the first garden party of the year. 

Pees on, admire the view of the messif 
Through plate-glees windows of the Sport Hotel , 
Join time the insufficient units 
Dangerous, easy, in fun, in uniform 
And constellated at reserved tablet 
Supplied with feelings by an efficient band 
Relayed' elsewhere to farmara and their dogs 
Sitting iu kitchens in the stormy fens. 

This passage, ohosen at random, is a 
fair sample of Auden's picture. He offers 
ns simultaneously a landscape (clouds, a 
oigarette end in la garden, the plate-glass 
window of the Sport Hotel, music, a 
wireless-set, a farm kitohen) and its 
people (the airman: people in furs and 
uniform* 1 supplied with feeling by an 
efficient band*, a farmer listening to the 
wireless). 

It Is world so familiar to us that we hardly 
notice It; the world of news-reel* and 1 documentary * 
films, about which we ere customarily either tough, 
or sentimental, but since war has made it dangerous, 
we have become correspondingly serious. Auden 
himself during the past ten years, has been both 
tough, eentiawntal and serious, it is sometimes 
‘Kmut to see whether it is love or hate that 
drives Auden to describe with a clarity that is 
often ilerif destructive of what it creates. Really, 
Auden's ambiguity is limply man’e deep attach- 
mm la life, that is by both love and hate. 
Odf el me Is tbs cry of one who is very much 
•five. A satirist is one who loves end hates* not 
one who m|y hatss 


MODERN EGYPT 

Egypt is now the scene of a gigantic 
struggle between the allied foroes and the 
Axis. Dr. Taha Hussein, Professor of 
Literature at Cairo University, writing of 
modern Egypt in the Asiatic Review, 
observes : * 

The nation’s independence has bow taken firmer 
shape, and her relations with foreign ootmtries 
have grown steadily and continuously. Egypt has 
regulated her economic, political and cultural 
relations with the other natiooe of the workt 
Never before did Egypt attain such a measure 
of prosperity, liberty, and Independence ns rim 
now po m sn s w. And, therefore, never before did 
she attain the vigour and vitality she enjoys in 
her mental life today. Never before in her long 
history did Egypt know a period when the law 
decreed that it was the obligation of the Govern- 
ment to teach her people free up to a fixed 
standard of education, while the people are 
themselves legally obliged to tend their children 
of both sexes to the public schools. Never before 
did Egypt know an era m which all branches of 
learning were legally open to every oitiacn who 
wishes to study them; while the Government is 
compelled to grant the means of Hfniirt to aft 
its people, and not to the rich alone. In every 
Egyptian village, there is now at leant one primary 
school , and in every larger town there la at lentt 
one secondary school In Cairo itself, besides the 
ancient religious university, the renowned end 
influential Asher there now stands the modem 
Egyptian University, where the various branch* 
of modem learning are pursued, mod where the 
same modem standards and methods of rematch 
have been adopted that the Europeans use in 
their own universities. In addition, them ate 
various technical schools, the numerous branches 
of the Achar spread throughout the country, and, 
finally, the new Alexandria University, still In 
p r o cent of being organised. 

Never before through the many long 
epochs of Egyptian history have snob 
efforts been devoted to the pursuit of 

knowledge as now. 

admittedly, pomemed the Library at 
Alexandria in the Hellenic age; she has long 
poseemsd the Asher and other schools founded hy 
the 8uHaos in Islnroio tunes, but these, though 
extremely important historically, have bean ns 
nothing when compered to the school* nod 

institutions outlined above, which already mead 
for and wide all over the country, and are, in 
foot, the very bugtnnk'g of a grand and for* 
reaching programme. 

Not even the greet events that shako 
the world today have diverted Egypt 

from her task of bringing this programme 
to fulfilment. 
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A NEW GITA 

Mr. B. E. George, writing in the Aryan 
Path for July, pleads for a new approach 
to the Gita. We go to ancient scriptures 
to fin'd answers for our modern problems. 
But when we go to them, we ought not, 
he says, to seek somehow to wrest answers 
from them to suit our needs. 

Now the Gita takes the legitimacy of 
war as granted. The main appeal is 
definitely to the sense of duty, the principle 
of Swftdhartna, accepted without question 
by Arjuna himself, the consciousness that 
it is his duty as a Kshatriya to fight for the 
preservation of order and good government. 

But is not that very conception questioned end 
perbeps abandoned by modem thought ? And that 
on two grounds. First, that the rigid oleasifioatioo 
of men into different olassee or castes, whether 
on the principle of heredity or on that of doimn*nt 

S ialitiee, is no longer held to be unalterably valid. 

ot that suob distinctions and tendencies do not 
exist; but that they are not irremediable. Both 
religion and education based on modem psychology 
seek to correct and to reform such tendencies and 
to make people conform to certain accepted ideals. 
The Buddha, for example, addressed hie tsaohing 
of love not only to the sattvic hut to all men 
in the belief that sattvic elements are present in 
all men. So too with Jesus. And Gandhi today 
refuses to despair even of Hitler, confident of 
finding some element of good lurking even in him. 
And the instances in which these saviours of 
mankimi have redeemed and remade people who 
would ordinarily be condemned as ta m aaaic and 
beyond redemption go to show that any rigid 
classification is wide of the mark. Modem education, 
based on sound psychology also aims at the 
correction of inherited qualities towards the attain* 
meat of a higher level. 

Further, even Hindu thought, in spite 
of its apparent acquiescence in the varied 
levels of mao’s spiritual evolution, boldB 
out certain things as desirable for all and 
would fain impose oertain things on all. 

V eget a rianism, for example, it would hold sa 
right not only for tbs sattvic hut as des ir a bl e 
for aU; and would like to put a ban on oow- 
■IsTigtitsr How mush moos should H feel It a 
duty to impost a ban oa the for snore heinous 
erime of manslaughter, practised la modem warfare! 

Thus the second argument is for 
M-thioking the whole of the Gita teaohiog 
fa the subject of war. 


War may have barn a good thing, a nsassssiy 
thing, in oertain stages of man's evolutionary 
career. But war is definitely no longer soon 
under modem conditions* It has king sfnot 
ceased to bo a conflict between trained 
combatants on either aide, between Kehatrfyea 
or Knighfts-errent, but involves today total 
destruction of whole populations. It is seeo to bo 
what it is, a mad folly, a preventable calamity. 
Gan any one imagine a relkiooe teaohar today, 
much leas sa incarnate God, telling a bomber 
poised up in the clouds, shout to rain destruction 
on the helpless people below, to do his duty as 
a trained bomber, regardJew of consequences, 
because those helpless victims are not really slain, 
and that he Is only an instrument to send them 
hurrying into the open Jews of God himself? No, 
we have gone beyond the sense of duty, the 
morality, implied In the Git a teaching on this 
subject; and religious insight today must speak 
in the light of that larger conception, that greater 
sense of human responsibility that we have arrived 
at. We need a new Gita today. 

HOW TO DEAL WITH GERMANS 
Our future dealing with Germany, eays 
the Dean of Welle in the Guardian , must 
be based on full recognition of the real 
facts, and gnided throughout by the highest 
standard of Christian justice. 

The distinctive features of Christian justice are 
diet, that it never oondooee evil or allows it to 
escape the punishment which it has deserved. 
Secondly, that it never loses sight oi ultimate 
purpose, which is the re habilitation of the offender. 
Our first step must be to lance the tumour of 
German oonoeit. Bnt one practical suggestion 
may be put forward. The town of E sse n must 
be destroyed. It must be occupied by our 
txoops, end the population given some reasonable 
time, say, one week, in which to remove them- 
selves end their personal effects. Any one who 
attempts to lake anything from any of the 
factories to be executed on the spot. Then, acre 
by acre, the whole place to be blown up and 
burned. This ought to have been done in 1918. 
For three generations, at least, Ewan has been 
the symbol of German power, and one of its 
principal sources. When it Is a deserted ruin, 
which must ha prese rv e d on the analogy of the 
Kashmir Gate of Delhi, every German will see 
that war cannot profit him. NotNrg lees will 
make him understand that, fiomehow the German 
people must be taught that they art not admired, 
envied or feared, but distrusted end despised by 
the entire civilised world. They have shorn to 
forfeit all title to rcepoot, alike in victory and 
in deft n t t 

When they understand this, they will 
be in » position to begin the long, clow 
climb to that plaee in the comity ot 
nation, wbioh they merit by tbnr ability, 
bat hart forfeited by their character. 
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THE WAR AND CHURCHES 
Whatever our religious coviction might 
he or even if we had none at all, there 
waa no alternative open to honeat men 
bat to wage thin war against Nazi 
Germany and all the foroes of evil it 
represents, observes Mr. Federiok Grubb 
in the Modem Review tor May. 

Thera era a few convinced pacifists among us 
■till — let them be honoured for their courage— 
who insist upon following the injunction of Jesus 
ns to loving our enemies and who adhere absolutely 
to tbs non-violent teaching of Mahatma Gandhi. 
But these are as voioee crying in the wilderness 
of hate and slaughter. Public opinion pays little 
heed to them, though within and without the 
Churohee who oannot wlthold a wishful respect for 
the advocates of oon-rasistanos. 

There is no doubt about tbe militant 
attitude # of organized Christianity. 

It preaches a twentieth century crusade against 
all who fight on the other side, end it does not 
scruple to bless, or at least to tolerate whatever 
methods are used to defeat the common enemy. 
The end would seem to justify the manna, even 
in the cyee of many whose ethical standard! are 
normally beyond reproach. Where everything is 
in the issue, religious scruples must take a back 
seat. Military necessity admits of no law bat 
the law of ferae. Then is no super-national 
authority in the world which can impose a just 
settlement upon the warring raoes of mankind. 
The struggle must be fought out to the bitter 
end, and we must trust the God of Battles to 
give viotory to the allies (who alone deserve it). 

Diaoufigiog the oaasee of the retreat 
from religion, eo evident in ell spheres 
of life in Europe, Mr. Grubb says that 
in our own day whole nations and raoes 
are turning to sheer paganism or 
oommonism ; and for rnnoh of this 
apostasy, a distorted presentation of 
Christianity most be held responsible. 

Perhaps, we shell have to welt for mi ss ionar y 
s oetotis s in Asia Is imdsrtahs the raooovte slon 
of loops to Christianity. 

Most people oars nothing for tbeologioal 
disputations. Their ebooaee from Choreh 
ie sufficiently accounted for by sheer 
indifference. They are not ooneolous of 
a spiritual need or a spiritual world. 

The Chris tian Gospel, for tbsm, hoe so raMon 
to the ra s ht ts s of Hi. They so nothing of God 
la the bay s tr ee ts of our grant cities, sad they 


cannot hour His voice in the subtler sounds of 
nature. They think Westminster Abbey dose very 
well for a Royal Coronation or a State funeral, 
and St. Paul's Cathedral a useful for a Church 
parade. Of ootme, the conventions should bo 
observed on oooseions such as births, marriages 
sod dsatbs, though the registry office threatens 
to supplant the Church in providing even for 
these ceremonies. If present te nde ncie s continue, 
our oathedrals nod churches may be radueed to 
the status of museums, or in the osee of noncon- 
formist institutions in residential araes, they look 
like becoming, in too many instances, Uttle more 
than social clubs. 

The Church as a whole ie baffled 
by a situation in which the Founder 
of Christianity seems to be orooiflfd 
afresh and tbe professed followers of the 
Lord are doomed to mntoal slaughter 
according to their respective nationalities. 
We have yet to devise the means for 
potting an end to this tragedy of centuries. 

Mb. GANDHI UNDER FIRE 

Mr. Gandhi's generous tributes to the 
spirit of tbe British people' under tbe 
blows and disappointments war may seem 
unexpected to those who have forgotten 
some of the details of bis earlier career, 
hot his admiration for courage, both 
moral and physical, has been abundantly 
exemplified in the faete of hie own life. 
Says the Maneheeter Guardian : " When 

in 1914, he offered hie services uncondi- 
tionally for ambolanoe work, and would 
have gone to Franoe with the Indian 
ambolanoe unit which he organised if he 
had not been brought to death's door by 
sudden fflness, he was only returning to 
a sphere in which he bad served before. 
When he wee in Sooth Afriea, he wee on 
aotive service with ea ambolanoe eorpe 
in the Zulu War and also in the Boer 
War. In the' Boer Wet, he me often 
under fire, and carried Lord Robert's 
mortally wounded eon out of notion; in 
that campaign he gained a distinguished 
servioo medal. Bo when Mr. Gandhi of 
to-day salutes oosrage in others, hie gestae 
is by no meant that of a personally 
untested admirer of the virtue in question," 
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THE ESSENTIAL FBANCE 

A writer in Blaekfriara points cot 
that in post-war reconstruction Franoe 
mua$ 'play her part in the revitalising 
of Europe. She most not be allowed to 
beoome a partner with the grasping 
paganism of Germany and Japan. 

We mean, of course, that the spirit of the true 
Franoe will ooatribote to the reconstruction of 
the future. This ‘ essential Franoe \ to use the 
phrase of the anonymous author of A French 
Soldier Speak s, has been overlaid by many evils 
directly anti-pathetic to peace and order in 
Europe — Masonry, Secularism, Communism and 
hopelessly corrupt politios. No good European 
oould wish to revive that Franoe, nor yet the 
self-centred, nationalist France that can think of 
nothing but La Paine. Yet our policy must 
surely be to try to heal the divisions that 
oorruption and defeat have produoed. If, under 
the misguided aim of breaking off a section of 
French society to support our cause, we strike 
theae wedges deeper into the living trunk of the 









nation, wa are merely weakening our portion for 
the Aiture, 

There are many factions and hostile 
groups, inevitable in a defeated nation. 
It is tempting to blow on these smoulder- 
ing embers to stir up a revolt. Bot that 
would only weaken the oause of peace 
and reoonstrnotion on proper and 
enduring lines. 

We ought to seek to heal those wounds, to 
close the fissures and reunite the French people. 

It has been truly said that in all the 
oenturies of her history, Franoe hae 
derived her radiance from the intelleot 
of her philosophers and her scholars 
from the work of her writers and her 
sainte, from her instinctive passion for 
beauty. This is what men call " the 
genius of France". 


_ , OXFORD THE CITY OF DRJBAHXNG SPIRES 

Oxford, seen from its roof tops. Is a pattern of domes, t o we ts, and so i re e 
that orown the Ubrariss and (the lee^moms w^tbT s^t ^ 
shade Cheese has bean kept alive fee .S,000;yewre. 


INDIAN STATES 

:o: 

Hyderabad 


INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH 

A joiot meeting of the Scientific and 
Indnstrial Research Board, Government 
of India, and the Hyderabad Scientific 
and Industrial Research Board was held 
at Hyderabad oo June 80, Sir A. Rama* 
swami Mndaliar, Commerce Member, 
Government of India, presiding. 

The Nawab of Chbatarl, President of 
the Nisam’s Executive Council, who 
inaugurated the meeting, read the follow* 
ing message from the Nizam:— 

I welcome you to the Capital of my Dominions 
and wish your important deliberations great success, 
specially *u industrial research in these days of 
war has a direct bearing on organisation and 
furtherance of victory. 

The Nawab of Chhatari pointed out 
that this was the first time that a 
meeting of the Board was being held in 
an Indian State, and said: 

The tesk you have before you is the most 
important end useful to the oountry es n whole. 
By trying to utilise to the fullest extent the 
vest eco^^ie resources of our oountry with the 
nfd of scientific end industrial ressaro h and by 
amMng in the establishment and organisation of 
industries on a sound and scientific basis, you 
are not only hslplng in the successful prosecution 
of the war, which is our immediate objective, but 
you are also creating conditions which are essential 
to the prosperity and well-being of the vast mamss 
of our oountrymwi in tbs years of pease to some. 

THE MAR8HIDAR8 OP HYDERABAD 

H. B. H. the Nisam, by a Firman 

Issued in a QamtU Bmtraordinary , has 
postponed until further orders the enforce- 
ment of the rules published on May 8, 

1841, prohibiting Marahidare (persons 

having landed property by offioial grant) 
from taking part in political matters 
either inside or outside the Dominions. 
The objeot of the rules, says His 

■salted Highness, was merely to guide 
the people of the State in view of 
the stooging international situation, the 
Nisam hopes that there will he no 
nsoototy for reconsidering the aattg* 


Mysore 

MY80RE BUDGET 

The Mysore Legislative Council, hi 
concluding the general dieonaeion an the 
Budget, peeeed ezoeee grants for 194041 
and Additional and Supplementary grante 
for 1941 49. Mr. D. H. Ohandraeekankh. 
President of the Council, occupied the 
chair. 

At question time, Mr. K. V. Ananta- 
ramao, Finance Minister, stated that a 
snm of about Be. 1,10,00,000 hod been 
invested as oapital for starting 11 major 
industrial oonoerne in the State daring 
the laet 15 years, that in no case had 
oapital been obtained by the taking of 
loans, and that the total net profit 
earned through all the oonoerne amounted 
to approximately Be. 2,87,000. 

The Council voted Be. 44,25,202 to 
regularise expenditure chargeable to 
revenue actually incurred in exoeee of 
voted grante in 1940-41 in respect of 
Iron and 8teei Works. Railways, Special 
Beserve for non-recorring expenditure. 
Industrial Works, Civil Works end 
Communications and other expenditure 
ohargeable to reveoao. It then voted 
Additional and Supplementary grants for 
194142 amounting to Be. 1,00,10,100. 

PROHIBITION IN MYSORE 

A out motion moved by Mr. A. B. Badri 
Narayan (Congress) that the demand 
for grant of Be. 8,87,000 ho reduood by 
one rupee to oonsider the question of 
gradual prohibition and the appointment 
of oommlttoe to roeommend the ways end 
means of supplementing the foil in 
WWW caused by the total prohibition 
in the State wee pressed to division and 
passed in the Mysore Legislative Couaeil 
recently. 
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Baroda 

FOOD CROPS DRIVE 
In furtherance of the policy of enoocraging 
cultivation of food crops in preference to 
market commodities, Government have 
eanc tioned an advanoe of Re. 8,00,000 
throngb the Agrionltnre Department, for 
purchase and storage of seeds for wheat 
o«ip daring the enroing season. An 
advanoe of Rs. 80,000 is also sanctioned 
for purchase and supply of oastor and 
ground-nut cakes to be used as fertilisers. 
Moreover, arrangements are made to pro- 
vide for the supply of fuel and lubrioating 
oils for the purpose of the tube-well 
irrigation sobeme in Vijapur taloka of the 
Mehsana district. 

If people cultivate Government waste 
land whioh is not reserved for any spooiflo 
purpose for growing food crops only, no 
assessment or fine will be levied on such 
lands and no water charges will be levied 
if water from Government wells and 
reservoirs is utilised for growing food crops. 

CHEAP GRAIN SHOPS IN RARODA 
The Government have directed the 
Revenue authorities to encourage the 
opening of cheap grain shops, one in each 
taloka by private entci prise, substantially 
aided by Government on certain conditions. 

For this purpose, Urn Babas of Baroda 
and M ehsana are to be given advances 
each of Rs. 18,600, the Navsari and 
Amreli Sabas Rs. 10400 each and the 
Baba of Okhamandal Rs. 6,000 from the 
Dfopxeid Jubilee Trust Fond. 

PROBLEM OF PRICE CONTROL 
Government have leaned instructions to 
overhaul the arrangements in the State 
regarding atatioi of prioes of food-stuffs, 
sto., according to which methods of per- 
suasion sod co-operation an to be preferred 
bo those of oosHc- in dealing with shop- 
ke e p e rs and merchants, 
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Travaucore 

SIB C. P.’S. SERVICES 
Warm tribat* wore paid to Sir O. P. 
Ramaewami Aiyar lor hit treat aervioea 
to the State faring hit Dewaoehip by 
various speakers representing every olaee, 
interest and oommanity to the Legislators 
on July 90, when the Travancore Assembly 
passed mm eon a resolution moved by 
Ur. J. E. A. Pereira felloltating the 
De wan -President on hit appointment to 
the Viceregal Council. No lets than half a 
doeen snob motions were on the agenda. 

Replying to the felicitations, the Dewan 
President observed 

His Htghfmi has spared my services aad Hie 
EzoeUenoj (he Viceroy has given me definite 
work to do The porlfoth to which reference hee 
beeo made, was definitely aoeaptad by me 1 have 
charged myaelf with (ho very ciiflfloult and 
eapreme doty of reooneiltng dtfferenoee, of trying 
to appraise my oolleaguee and Government of 
what I ooomder should be done about the 
working of various departments and of pointing 
out where the shoe pinches nod how that pinch 
may be eased. 

A PROSPERITY BUDGET 
Adverting to the budget in hie address 
to the Joiat Session of the Travonoore 
Legislature, Sir O. P. Bamaawami Aiyar 
•aid that although it waa an emergency 
war budget, it woe also doe to various 
oiroomstonoee a prosperity budget. Ho 
referred to the significant foot that while, 
eooordiug to the budget ia the first year 
of Me Dewaoehip 6 yearn ago the 
revenue stood at 848 lakhs aad expenditure 
at 881 lakhs, the figures showed a steady 
iaer eeee from year to year aatii daring 
the current year the revised estimate of 
reman was 801 lakhs aad axpeaditara 
877 lakhs. The State has now got a 
re venae of three oro.ee aad ia thb 
respeot it stood only below Hyderabad and 
Mysore. There woe an e sti ma t ed revenue 
earplaa of over 84 latte against that at 
1*8 lakhs antici pat ed ia the original eetimtao, 
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Cochin 

SUBPLUS BUDGET FOB COOHIN 
A PttM Communique, issced by the Cochin 
Government regarding the budget, state* 
that ter the onrrent year revised estimatee 
disclose a revenue of Be. 1,87,66,000 and 
espenditnre of Be. 1,19,55,000, leaving a 
sorplns of Be. 8,01,000. Inoreaaed reoeipte 
are ezpeoted doe to increased revenue under 
8alt, Cnstoms, Interest, Railways and 
Iooame-tax. Aooording to the budget 
for next year (1942 August — 1948 August) 
reoeipte are estimated at Be. 1,24,89,000 
and expenditure at Re. 1,21,61,000 which 
is a record for Cochin, leaving a surplus 
of Bs. 2,7H,000. A speoial provision of 
Re. 2,06,000 has been made for rural 
reconstruction and Bs. 1,50,000 towards 
dearness allowance to low-paid staff. 
Provisions have also been made for 
improvement of physical education, supply 
of noon-day meals to poor students and 
for agricultural and industrial instructions. 
A provision of Be. 4,00,000 has been made 
for completing the Chalakudi-Anamalai 
Boa d and Re. 1,60,000 for Chalakudi 
Diversion Scheme. 

Kashmir 

FOREIGNERS IN KA8HMIR 
Bis Highness' Government, Jammu and 
Kashmir, have directed that no foreigner 
shall remain in, enter into or pass through 
the territories of the Jammu and Kashmir 
State unleas be is an Afghan, Nepalese 
or Chinese sobjeot or unleu he has 
obtained permission in writing. 

GLA88 FACTORY FOB KASHMIR 
The Kashmir Government are estab- 
lishing a glau factory at Saojua near Jammu. 

There k already a large demand for 
glassware in the State and it is thought 
that the faotecy will he able to meet 
the needs. 


Jaipur 

SIB VTWA’S first reforms 
It is announced that as a step towards 
complete separation of the judiciary sad 
the executive, the Chief Justice will no 
longer have seat in the Council el Ministers, 
the strength of which will be reduced 
from seven to five ministers. The Se cr etariat 
baa also been reorganised so as to 
facilitate disposal of routine duties by 
secretaries and to enable ministers to 
give undivided attention to planning of 
new schemes and direction id policy. 
These are among the first reforms 
introduced by the new Dewan, Sir Mina 
Ismail. 

Gwalior 

GIFT TO THE WOUNDED 

H. H. the Maharaja Soindia has sent 
a farther gift of Be. fi lakhs to H. E. 
the Vioeroy to he utilised in providing 
comforts and amenities for Indian wounded 
soldiers. 
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Trinidad 

. INDIANS IN TRINIDAD 

Mr. M. R. Bampersad writes to the Journal 
of the Beitaret Hindu Univerrity of the 
condition of Indians in Trinidad. He 
■a ys that: 

In their node of UWof vary little ohange has 
u km ptooe. The men have taken to Wcctaro 
dnm hoi the women still m ai nta in their own 
dress* They wesr sari* end lahanga,. They take 
both vegetarian end non-vegetarian food. 

Their marriages are performed in the manner it 
is done in India. The Hindus marry as the 
Hindus of India marry, oareful not to have inter- 
oasta marriages. The Muslims too marry aooordieg 
to their own customs, but the Christians have 
taken to European customs of marriage. 

There is little difference in their modes of living 
and one oannot distinguish between a Hindu, a 
Muslim and a Christian, which is which. They 
are so much alike. 


well. There is no 
ifer and inf e ri o ri t y 
oomplasea which ate promt in South Africa 
among the whitas and the Indiana. In Trinidad 


Negro clavce cam ttret, than Chines# labo ure rs 
and lastly Indians went. It ta these people who 
are the efttisee* of the place. The mall while 
population of businessman and land -o want could 
not have the audacity to claim for thamashrea 
any special right. Thus the political life of all 
Trinidadians, ba he of Indian, Chinees, white or 
negro descent, is the acme The law la for one 
and all the earns. Yee ! this is true, that each 
community ia allowed to follow lie own oustoms 
and religious belief* without involving the 
Government laws. The Government dose not allow 
any epeoial oonoseekm to any particular community. 
8uoh a step would ba very unwise for the 
Government. Surely it would be at the cost of 
the harmony which exists among the people. 


Empire and Foreign 

INDIAN NATIONALS AND THB WAR 
Indian nationals wbo have bean caught 
in the war zone are none too few as 
will be clear from the following statement 
published in the Southern India Commerce . 


The language that is mostly used is 
English. 

The Indiana in Trinidad live in eoono m *‘o 
independence, owning nearly three-fourths of the 
land and being the chief agrioolturiste of the 
land, their social unity and friendly relatione with 
all the ooubaunitiee make Ufo happy for them. 
They are respeotad by all the other communities 
aa a people of prestige and fthue there are seven 
Indians representing all classsa in the Legislative 
Council. At the time of rieoffon there is no 
question of a candidate's oocL~uuily. Ait vote 
for a candidate eoeoidiaf to his merit for the 
position he seeks to ooougy. 

In conclusion, the writer points out 
that some people here indulge in the false 
notion that Indians in Trinidad are 


COUNTRY. 

INDIAN DATES OF 

POPULATION. ESTIMATE. 

Hongkong 

... 4,746 

1981 

British Malaya 

...764,849 

1987 

Fiji Islands 

. . 89,888 

1987 

Australia 

... 2,404 

1988 

New Zealand 

... 1,106 

1982 

British North Borneo. 1,298 

1981 

Aden 

... 8.188 

1987 

Britieh Somaliland 

... 520 

1981 

United Kingdom 

... 7,128 

1989 

Malta 

41 

1988 

Dutch East Indies 

... 27,688 

1980 

Thailand 

... 5,000 

1981 

Indo-China 

... 6,000 

1981 

Japan 

... 800 

1981 

Iraq 

... 2,696 

1989 

0 
e 

1 
I 

account of 

(be 14 Mb, 


ia Bnrma. 


deprived of political freedom* 

I make this statammt from my reading several 
tfanes articles appearing in a few of the daily 
papery hers, written by people who seem to have 
very little knowledge of eondirions over theca. 
And whet they have too, is nria-ia t erprs ta d 
folccptatfoa. Trinidad hes a Colonial form of 
government, unlike that of South Africa where 


General 

INDIAN ABUT ABROAD 
India baa sent overseas in aotoal and 
potential theatree of war armies totalling 
well over 800,000 men, while the strength 
of tho Indian Army is rapidly approaching 
the million mark. 



MULTUM IN PARVO 

NKWS * DEPARTMENTAL ♦ NOTED 


QUESTIONS OF IMPORTANCE 

OON0RK38 W. C. RESOLUTION 

After e week’s disooition at Wardba, 
the Congress Working Committee releeeed 
• 1,700-word reeoiation on tbe present 
polltiosl sitnntion on Joly 14: 

Tbe reeolotion gives a brief resume of 
tbe stand tbe Congress bas bitberto taken. 
It urges the withdrawal of tbe British 
power from India, pointing oat that tbe 
Congress wishes to take no bsety step 
and wooid like to avoid so far os possible 
any coarse of notion that might embarrass 
the United Nations and pleading to the 
British Government to accept tbe Congress 
proposal. If tbe appeal fails, tbe Congress 
wilt then be reluctantly compelled to 
utilise all its non-violent strength for the 
vindication of tbe political rights and 
liberty of India under tbe leadership of 
Mahatma Gandhi. 

On tbe withdrawal of British rale from 
India, responsible men and women of tbe 
ooontry will oome together to form a 
Provisional Government representative of 
all important sections of tbe people of 
India, whioh will later evolve a scheme 
whereby a Constituent Assembly can be 
convened in order to prepare a constitution 
for tbe Government of India acceptable 
to all aeotiona of tbe people. 

As the issues raised are most vital and 
of a far-reaching importance, tbe matter 
is being referred to tbe All-India Congress 
Committee for final decision. Tbe A.-T. C. C. 
moots in Bombay on Augast 7 and subse- 
quent days. 

C. R. ON OOHOBSN AMO THE LEAGUE 

“I am oonvinosd that if the Congress 
aeoopta tbe principle of territorial self- 
determination that I have proposed in 
my A. I. 0. 0. resolution, we oan make 
Mr. Jinnab and bio League aooept it and 
|otn the Congress in a united political 
front,’ 1 observes Mr. 0. Bajagopalaobariar 
io tbe oou res of a statement issued to 
tbe Press on duly 10. 


UTTBRANCE8 OF THE DAT . 

TBE DUKE’S FAREWEll 

In bis farewell broadcast to India, tbe 
Duke of Gloucester said: 

Ley asid« your differtuosa and staad together 
•a one man aod fight this fight oat by the aide 
of your (heads aod allies Fight for yoor homes, 
your prosperity and your culture. 

He atreseed the fundamental unity of 
India in this manner: 

India is a country fashioned by Nature to be 
united. Divided against herself she would be 
vary weak, united ahe oan be great and powerful 
beyond measure. While uniformity is not to be 
expected in such a vast country, where there is 
room for differences of race, religion, language and 
custom, unity is a neosmity; and it sssuinit to 
me that already there are strong influence! at 
work, breaking down the barriers of division and 
emphasising the fundamental unity of the country. 
Of theee influence# the strongest to-day is the war. 

NEW SPIRIT IN tuh EAST 

Sir Bertram Stevens, who was Australian 
representative on the fiaatern Group 
Supply Council at Hew Delhi, and who 
recently returned from India, said in a 
recent speech at Sydney: 

If Japan defeated, a new Order hi Asia aa 
inevitable. The East wlU never return to its 
old quiescent subservient state. We must think 
of tbe Chinese, Indian*, Malayans and Javanese 
as friends of equal status. European prestige in 
tbs form in which it used to exist has been 
shattered. While the breach batwemi many Indian 
political leaders and Britain appears to be widening, 
ft is well to remember that India w definitely 
anti -Japanese and a eKoea friend of China. India 
well knout that a Japanese victory would riTfir 
an and to tbs plana tor Indian freedom. 

Ft. NEHRU’S EXHORTATION 

''Wo don't want to he slaves of Japan 
or Germany. We would fight agninct any 
nation wbieb wnnte to canlnvc as,” declared 
Pandit Jawnbarln! Nehru presiding over 
the Dietriot Political Conference at Aligorb. 

"The German and Japanese radio,” mid 
Pandit Nehru, " announce daily that they 
arc fighting to liberate nations and also 
want to give independence to India. I do 
not believe in it. Wn should never bn 
misled by them snnoaneemente. We an 
ready to defend oar country". 
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viceroy's mm council 

His Majesty the King has been pleased 
to approve the appointment of Sir 
0. P. Bamaswami Aiyar, Dr. B. B. Ambedkar, 
8ir B. C. Benthall, Sir Jogendra Singh, 
Sir tf. P. Srivastava, and Sir Mohammad 
Usman, tq the Executive Council of the 
Governor-General of India. 

The following appointments to portfolios 
have been made by the Governor-General : — 

As Member in charge of Information 
Sir C. P. Bamaswami Aiyar, io snooession 
to the late Sir Akbar Hydari. 

As Member in charge of Civil Defence 
Sir J. P. Srivastava in snooession to the 
late Dr. Bagbavendra Bao. 

As Members for War, Transport and for 
Post and Air respectively consequent on 
the appointment of Sir Andrew Clow, late 
Member in charge of Communications, to 
be Governor of Assam, Sir B. 0. Benthall 
and Sir Mohammad Usman. 

As Member for Defenoe Sir Firos 
Khan Moon. 

As Commerce Member Mr. N. B. Barker, 
to succeed Sir Bamaswami Mndaliar (who 
will remain a Member of the Council) on 
his appointment as a representative of 
India at the War Cabinet. 

As Member in charge of the Department 
of Bdnoation, Health and Lands in 
succession to Mr. Barker, 8ir Jogendra Singh. 

As Member in charge of the Department 
of Labour in snooession to Sir Firos Kban 
Moon, Dr. B. B. Ambedkar. 

The portfolio of the Commander-In-Chief 
will in future be designated the War 
portfolio. 

The new Defence Member will be 
responsible for the work at present discharged 
by the Defence Co-ordination Department, 
together with snob other matters relating 
to the defenoe of India as are not included 
io the portfolios of War and Civil Defenoe. 

CONGRESS ELECTIONS 

At the meeting of the Congress Working 
Committee at Wardha on July 7, a resolution 
reselviog that the general election of 
delegates to the Oqngreae, which had been 
postponed for two years, be held this year 
by 81st October 1942 wee passed. 


febtCAftdKAti 


namm or umnamam in xndu 
Most of the Universities in India are 
named after the places at which they are 
located, writes Mr. Ananda Ban Josh! In 
the Nagpur nmet. “Only a few of them 
derive their names either from the undent 
or present name of the territory, or horn 
the name of the person whose memory 
they perpetuate. It is needless to dilate 
upon the necessity and utility of having 
the same name for the university and its 
place of location. Henoe I suggeet that, 
with a view to effect this uniformity and 
convenience, these few universities should 
either be named after the place of location, 
or that the university oolony should be 
named exactly after it.” 


CONCESSIONS FOB MEN IN THE FORCES 

The Government have passed orders 
extending educational concessions granted 
to tbe children of soldiers taking part in 
the present war to the brothers and 
sisters of soldiers also. In the case of 
Marumakkathayam families, the order 
states, if the soldier himself had no 
children eligible for tbe concession, the 
concession might be granted to one 
nominee of the soldier, provided the 
nominee was a member of that Maro- 
makkatbayam family. 

EDUCATIONAL CONCESSIONS 

Educational concessions are being granted 
by the Government of Bombay to the 
ohildren of meo on tbe aotive list in the 
Naval, Military and Air Foroes, whose 
terms of service include liability to serve 
overseas in a theatre of war. These 
concessions will be admissible to sons and 
daughters of all men, including soldiers 
in the Indian State Foroes, domiciled in 
Bombay Province. 


TECHNICAL TRAINING IN INDIA 

There are now 18,000 men undergoing 
technical training in India, and some 
0,000 have completed the course. This 
more than realises the first Mm of the 
Government of India's Technical Training 
Scheme to train or have under training 
16,000 men by Mprob, 1942. - The ate 
now is to train 48,000 men by March, 1949. 
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A MAGISTRATE'S INDISCRETION 

Certain remarks again it Indians made 
by Mr. K. D. Rogers, I C.8., 8abDivisionai 
Magistrate, Pind Dadao Khan, in the 
coarse of a judgment to whioh objection 
was taken by the Sessions Jadge, Jhelam, 
were ordered to be expunged by Hr. 
Jaotioe Din Mohammad of the Lahore 
High Court recently. 

His Lordship of bis own accord also 
took objection to another passage in the 
judgment and ordered it to be expunged. 
The passage reads: 

1 bars gone into this seas in oonaidsnble detail, 
aa it r wwm k many features whioh must be obviated 
if Indiana art to develop that aanaa of general 
and civic responsibility and integrity which alone 
can entitle them to the right to be called a 

vIVUHN p®Opi®# 

Commenting on the passage, His Lord- 
ship observed* 

This evidently implies that m the opinion of 
this magistrate (I) Indians have not yet developed 
a aonae of general aad civic responsibility ; (*) they 
ere devoid of integrity ; and (3) they cannot, in 
faimsM, claim to be called a oiviiiead people. 
Them remarks to ssy the least are most ill-advised 
and most iodisoreet. Even if he seriously enter- 
tained this view, experience alone should Lavs 
taught him not to (give expr ss rio n to it in a 
judfial pronouncement, as it was likely to wound 
the feelings of millions of people who constitute 
one-fifth of the human race. 

The passages in the judgment of 
Hr. Rogers, to which objection was taken 
by the Sessions Judge, are: 

(1) Admittedly Indians are remarkab ly sensitive 
if one so much as looks twice at tbsir womenfolk, 
but they should learn mors ttprU de eery# in 

(«) I have no doubt tint honorary magistrates 
would bo more InoUned to dance to the tune 
pfogd^by the ^Municipal ObaMahstoasm aad award 

LAW OF CONTEMPT 

The Government of India, wo understand, 
are nonsuiting Provincial Governments 
regarding amendment at the Law of 
Coolempt and art inviting their attention 
in particular to two points : Should 
judges, whose oondnot has bean Impugned 
In snob n manner ae prima fmk to 
justify proceedings being taken for con- 
tempt, try those eases themselves or 
MttUtote a Bench c on s is ting of other 
j udg es oyo Miog themselves? Secondly, 
SnII thaw to a right to appeal to 
High Ctonta to oeatompl eumt 


WAB RISK or FAOKNMBS 

Aa ordinaaoe unto, the Wu 
Birin (Factories) Insurance OttonM wu 
promolgated on Jane 80, with the object 
of enabling the Government of Indie to 
undertake iunranoe againat war riaka of 
factories situated in anob Indttn States, 
French Eetablisbmeota in India aad 
Adminiatered Arena aa onset a law 
requiring owners or occupiers of factories 
in their tarritoriea to insure against wu 
riaka with the Government of India. 

The Amending Ordinance farther provides 
that premises which become a factor; 
after May 29 , 1942 , meat to insured 
againat war riaka before the commence- 
ment of the quarter next following that 
in which the premises have become futory. 

PKHMON8 FOR VICTIM OF WAB WORT 

It is understood that the Government 
of Ceylon bu formulated a scheme of 
pensions and ellowaoeea for payment to 
members of the public who an tempor- 
arily or permanently ineepacitatad by wu 
injury from carrying on tbeir neaal 
occupations. Every salary or wage-cun or 
is oovered hi the Scheme aad uniform 
rate of pensions and allowances have been 
prescribed tor all irrespective of states or 
inoomo. The foil rate, which is payable 
only in case of total incapacity, is 
Ba. 90 per month for men aad Be. 18 
for women. Prevision bos also toon made 
for the dapendento of Uw injured parson 
and fu the widow aad children in oaaa 
of death of the wage- earner. 

a. s. a. ufb Buaumas ts mi 

The report of the dsoooiation of Ufa 
Insurance Presidents show* that tta 
89 member companies obtained a total to 
98,881,688,000 new Ufa boriaaaa in 1941, 
an inoreaae of 14 par owl on the 1940 
total. The member oompaaiea to the 
Aaaooia tio n writs b e tw ee n them the 
gr e ate r. put of the Ufa beeiaaae aoder- 
writtaa in the United States. Of the 
1841 total 98A99.08TJOOO (aa iaoteeea 
to 10*7 per eent. applied to ordinary 
assurance; #1.71. OdJfcOQO (an increase to 
81 par oeatj to todoeWal aasnmnaa) 
and 91^09.80,81.000 (an toareeai to fit 
per oent) to group jnenamo e j 
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TRUST SECURITIES 

Aa apprehension has been expressed in 
certain quarters regarding the possible 
effect of the war on Indian Port Trust, 
Municipal and Improvement Trust Securi- 
ties. it has. says a Press Communiqtu, 
been deoided by the Central Government 
and the Provincial Governments noting 
together that they will stand behind these 
issnee. They will not allow the flnanoes 
of the issuing authorities to be so 
disorganised as a result of war develop- 
ments as to prevent suffloient funds 
being made available for their servioe and 
payment on maturity. 

In addition, the Reserve Bank, with the 
approval of the Central Government, will 
be prepared to buy snob securities in 
oases of proved neoessity at prioes wbioh 
will be based on the minimum prioes 
already fixed for Central and Provincial 
Government securities after allowing for 
the differencee which normally prevailed 
before the present emergency between the 
prices of the seouritiee in question and 
similar dated Government securities. 

INDIAN PURCHASING MISSION 

Bir R. E. Shanmukham Chetty has for 
personal reasons resigned his offloe as 
bead of the Indian Purchasing Mission in 
the United States of America, it ii 
announced. The Government of India 
have aooepted the resignation with regret 
and plaoe on reoord their appreciation 
of the very valuable service rendered by 
Sir Shanmukham. 

Mr. K. G. Mabindra, Member of the 
Firm of Messrs. Martin A Co., Calcutta, 
has been appointed head of the Indian 
Purchasing Mission in suoeeesioa to Sir 
Shanmukham GhMty. 

TO RELIEVE UNEMPLOYMENT 

The Punjab Government have set apart 
a sum of Re. 80,000 whioh they propose 
to spend daring the ourrent financial 
year In the tom of grants to educated 
young Panjabis to help them in industrial 
careers. Grants are to be made to those 
who have taeeived training in a partionar 
industry with the object of enabling them 
lo stnrt that Industry or business or an 
allied trade, 


TRAINING WOMRN FOR HOMR-MAKING 

A note of oantion that unless a true 
synthesis of liberal and ooltorsl education 
with the training in praotioal subjects to 
fit women for their primal vocation of 
home-making was evolved, this country 
would witness a repetition of what has 
taken plaoe in the Western oountriee — aa 
extremely assertive feminism leading 
women to try in every way to fit 
themselves for mao's world and man's 
work, competition by women for men's 
jobs, with consequent increase in male 
unemployment, decrease in the nomber 
of marriages, disruption in family life 
and the many evils that come in its 
train— was sounded by Mr. Nalini Ranjan 
8arker in his address delivered at the 
Convocation of the Shreemati Natbibai 
Damodbar Tbaokersey Indian Women's 
University at Bombay on July 4. 

Mr. N. B. Sarker pleaded {hat the 
ideals of the system of female education 
stand in need of being defined and viewed 
in the context of the eoonomio and 
sooial realities of our national life. 

He oomplained that oo- education at 
colleges were nothing bnt boy's colleges 
where a sprinkling of women are admitted, 
while their special neede were neglected. 

WOMRN HOME GUARD IN BRITAIN 

Two hundred units have now been 
formed of “Women Home Guards" under 
the title of the Women's Home Defenoe 
Foroe, aooording to Dr. Bdith BummerskiU. 
She asked in the Commons that Govern* 
meat should provide training opportunities. 

Replying for the Ministry of Home 
Security, Mias Ellen Wilkinson pointed 
ont that there were ample o ppor tu nities 
for wesson in autl-air told precautions. 
Invasion Committees would in emergenoy 
also provide local tasks for women. 

WOMRN IN MNUTBRIAL SERVICE 

In the amondasente to the Special Rules 
for the Madras Ministerial Servioe, It has 
bean provided that no woman shall be 
eligible for appointment to the servioe or 
retention therein otherwise than aa dark 
in the Special Branch of the Criminal 
Investigation Department unless aha Is 
a spinster or n widow withoot children. 
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HARIJAN 

“ Lut ac Me what Harijan ia today*' 
writes Gaedhiji io hia Weekly. “It is 
being published in English, Hindi, Urdu 
(g plaoee), Tamil, Telogo (2 plaoes), Oriya, 
Marathi, Gujarati, SanareM (2 plaoes). 
It is ready to be published in Bengali, 
only awaiting legal permission. Applications 
hare oome from Amm, Kerala and Sindh. 
All hnt one edition hare a large oirealation 
oompared to the other weeklies. I suggest 
that it is no small matter to suppress 
euoh a paper. The loss will he more 
Gorernment's than the people's. They 
will ioonr mooh ill-will hy suppressing a 
popular paper. 

Let it he known too that Harijan is 
a riewspaper as distinguished from a 
newspaper. People buy and read it not 
for amuyement but instruction and regu- 
lating their daily conduct. They literally, 
take their weekly lessons in non-riolenoe. 
It cannot pay the authorities to deprive 
the people of their weekly food. And 
Harijan is not an anti- British paper. It 
is pro-British from head to foot. It 
wishes well to the British people. It tells 
them in the friendliest manner where in 
its opinion, they err." 

DE8MOND YOUNG 

Lt.-Ool. Desmond Young, who is reported 
missing during an action in Cyrenaioa is, 
it is learnt, a prisoner of war in enemy 
hands. A high and well-deserved tribute 
is paid to his work as Indian Army Public 
Relations Liaison Offloer in the Middle 
Bast by Brigadier Jehu, Director of Public 
Relations. Lt-Ool. Desmond Young was 
mainly responsible for bringing to the 
notion of the world the courageous exploits 
of the Indian army in the Middle Bast 
and was not daunted hy the inevitable 
risks involved in the performance of 
his doty. 

INDIAN SPECTATOR 

We welcome the Indian Spectator, a 
new Weekly Journal of Indian politios 
and oommeroe, published hy Mr. K. 
y, Ve nk atara man , BXt B.L., from Delhi. 
The new weekly bee eoma Interesting 
features— Indian Affair., Foreign Affair., 
Mien State, and Oommeros and a 
budget of weekly newt— bone and foreign. 


Ha JAWAHARLAL NBBRtTS OFFER 

Hr. Jawaharlai Nebro, expressing 
willingneee to donate hia blood, write, 
aa follow, in a letter to Dr. J. B. .Gnat, 
Organiser of the Calcutta Blood Bank:— 

" I understand from your Igtter that 
you hare already received the co-operation 
of many eminent Indians. I am sure, if 
the right approach i. made to the pnblio, 
many more will donate their blood for 
thie humanitarian object. It would bo a 
pity if political or other consideration, 
came in the way of this kind of work, 
I hope you will get the oo-operation 
of the Indian doctors in the various 
hospital, of Calcutta. If this ia done any 
■uspioioo based on political grounds will 
largely disappear. For my part I would 
be glad to give my own Mood for this 
purpose." 

Ms. C. R. RESIGNS FROM CONGRESS 

“In order to be absolutely free to carry 
on my campaign for converting the 
Congress from its present policy, I have 
decided to resign my membership of the 
Congress and to tender my resignation of 
Assembly membership at the meeting of 
the Party on the 16th July," wrote 
Hr. C. Bajagopalaohariar in his letter to 
the President of the Tamil Nad Congress 
Oommitee in reply to the latter’s communi- 
cation, calling upon him to show cause 
why disciplinary action should not be 
taken against him. 

FRANKLYN MEDAL FOR SIR C. V. RAMAN 

A small but distinguished gathering was 
present at the Hyson Residency, Bangalore, 
on July 14, when His Excellency Sir Arthur 
Hope, Governor of Madras, decorated 
gir C. V. Raman with the Franklyn Medal. 
The gathering included Lt.-Col. Fraser, the 
British Resident in Mysore, and Hr. J. C. 
Ghosh, Director of the Indian Institute 
of Sdenoe. 

ML BHBWANATH DAS 

Hr. V. Bhiewanath Das, ex-Premier of 
Orissa, was arrested at hia residence, on 
June 80, hy tbs Inspector ot Polios, Aska, 
and taken to Basalkunda. The arrest, it 
is stated, was made under the De f ence 
of India Bales in connection with a s peech 
delivered by Hr. Dae at Aska. 
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I. M. S. AND WAR 8ERVICE 
Fifty per oent. of the permanent 
vacancies in the I. M. 8. after the war. 
it is now announced by the Government 
of India, will be reserved for medical 
men who have held emergency commissions 
in the service provided they are qualified 
under the conditions then in force, says 
a Press Note. 

This definite allotment follows the 
announcement that in making appoint- 
ments to fill permanent vacancies after 
the war, preference will be given to 
emergency commissioned medioal officers. 

The allocation of these permanent 
commissions between British and Indian 
officers will depend not on previously 
laid down compositions of the I. U. 8., 
but on such proportions as may be 
specially laid down after the war. 

It is further announced by the 
Government of India that the composition 
of I. M. 8. will be reviewed immediately 
after the end of hostilities. 

A PHARMACEUTICAL SECTION 
The trustees of the 8ir Borabji Tata 
Trust have offered to donate a sum of 
Be. 8,00,000 for the endowment of a 
Readership to he named after Bir Dorabji 
Tata in the Pharmaceutical and Fine 
Chemicals section, whioh is proposed to 
be opened in the Department of Chemical 
Technology of the Bombay Uni varsity. 
Mr. B. P. Masani, the Vioe-Ohanoellor of 
the University, told a meeting of the 
University Senate that the University had 
already reoeived from Miss Patankobe a 
donation of Bs. 40,000 for equipping the 
new seotion. When the further donation 
of Bs. 8 lakhs was reoeived, the Univer- 
sity would be able to make a start with 
the Pharmaceutical seotion. 

PROTECTION AGAINST TYrhuS 
Russia has won a major victory over 
typhus, which killed off many soldiers 
and civilians in former Bussian wars, 
writes Reuter's Special Correspondent. It 
Is revealed that a method has been 
established for the cultivation of effeetive 
as antitoxin vacoine in such quantities 
it will be accessible to millions, 
the discover? is the work of a Bussian 
woman scientist Prof, Maria Brontovskaya, 


PROPER LIGHTING FOR OOMFY READING 

No one can read for any length of 
time io the brilliant sunshine of a 
midsummer day. The Jight on the pegs 
of your book amounte to about 10,000 
candle power. It dasslee and hurts the 
eyes and, incidentally, is eight times as 
strong as foil sunlight on a day in 
mild winter. 

Move into the shade of a tree, and 
there you find that reading Is comfortable. 
The light is down to aboot 1,000 oandle 
power. Inside the boose— we are still 
speaking of a summer day— seated near a 
window, the light is down to about 800 
oaodles, but it is still amply sufficient for 
reading or writing. 

Beading at night with a 100-watt reading 
lamp within three or fonr feet of your 
book, the light upon the page* is only 
aboot 10 oandle power, but is still enough 
to read in comfort. 

In factories proper lighting is even mors, 
essential for good work than it is io an 
ordinary room, bnt it is only of late 
years that this has been realised. The 
advantages of goodlightiog have been proved. 

In a type-setting room the result of 
increasing the light was even more etartling. 
The output increased by no lees than 
80 per oent. and errors decreased by more 
than 00 per oent. 

BRITAIN’S HEALTH 

The nation's health after 1,000 days of 
war is io many respeots better In peace 
time, annonnoed Mr. Ernest Brown, Minister 
of Health, presenting his annual report in 
the Commons. 

The birth-rate at 10.0 In the first quarter 
of this year was the highest for any 
similar quarter in the last twelve years. 
The infant mortality rate at 61 was the 
lowest on record, while throngbeot the 
war period the infections diseases rate bad 
been below the average. Aerial bombardment 
bed not increased mental disorders. The 
only dark spot was that tbs steady decrease 
in tuberculosis over the lest 80 years had 
been interrupted doe to blaok-out, over- 
crowding and other war-time conditions. 
Diphtheria was the most deadly disease 
for children killing more last fmt than 
German bombs. 
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BHOASHMBNT OF BURMA NOTES 
To prevent the possibility of Borma 
notes being smuggled into India by enemy 
agents, ft has been decided that from 
July Iff, 1942, Burma notes will be 
enoaehed only for genuine refugees 
at the following places in Assam 
Dibrugarh, Dimapor, Silohar, Margberita, 
Imphal and also at the offioes of the 
Reserve Bank at Calcutta, Cawnpore and 
Madras. Permission to encash Borma 
notes will, therefore, depend on verification 
of the holders’ bona fide*. 

PAPER CURRENCY IN HYDERABAD 

According to the report for the year 
1941 of the Paper Currency Department 
of the Nixam's Government, the circulation 
of currency notes in that 8tate has been 
steadily increasing. Hyderabad is the only 
Indian State which issues its own paper 
currency. The average inorease in the 
gross oirculation sinoe the commencement 
of the note issue has been estimated to 
be 77 lakhs a year. The net circulation 
during the year under review was well 
over Be. Iff enures. The increasing use 
of paper currency is a sign of progress: 
and the people of the 8tate of Hyderabad 
may claim to be as progressive in this 
respect as their neighbours in British India. 

TtfTO RUPEE NOTES 

It is learnt that two*rupee notes which 
are to be issued shortly will be issued by 
the Reserve Bank of India and not by 
the Government of India. The Bank is 
working oot all the details in this 
connexion, but it may take some time 
before the notes are put in the market 
LONDON MONEY MARKET 

The London money market enjoys 
immunity from the war. The Government 
is uneseoting because borrowing on 2i 
per cent tap bonds is easy. The changes 
in employment support hopes of a bigger 
revenue. Early this month, there has 
been a rise in the funds. Money has 
dearly returned from the market for 
investment The old war loan has gone 
ahead to 9106 and 4 per cent. 1960*90 
Is higher on the week ending July 18 
at llffi “The previous week saw a 
gilt-edged setback after a dee ; this time 
the reoovery has been rapid and complete," 
says the India* Finance* 


“TRAVEL LIGHT ” APPEAL BY RAILWAYS 
With a view to reducing the ter*n- 
venienoe now experienced by railway 
passengers by the inoonsiderate prpottae 
of cluttering op compartments with 
unnecessary luggage, it is understood that 
the Railways will shortly enforce tho 
role that only luggage which can bn 
conveniently stowed under the seat 
occupied by a passenger may be carried 
in a oompartment, says a Frees Mote. 

Now that the defence needs of India 
require that the number of passenger 
trains should be oot down to the 
minimum, the amount of laggage carried 
in compartments naturally affects the 
oomfort of passengers. 

“If you must travel, travel light/’ is, 
therefore, the latest appeal which railways 
are making to passengers in their drive 
against overcrowding in compartments. 

LEASING OF RAILWAY LANDS 

A Press Note issued by the Madras 
Government states. 

In order to encourage the growth of 
food crops, the Madras Government have 
addressed the Railway Administrations of 
this Province to permit the cultivation of 
railway porambokes. The Madras and 
Southern Mahratta Railway have agreed 
to the leasing of eoeh railway lands as 
can he cultivated without detriment to 
their interests. The leases will be granted 
by the Revenue Department of the 
Provincial Government for three years 
from fssli 1862 and will be for the 
cultivation of food orops and subject to 
a reasonable rental. Applications for these 
leases should be made to the local 
revenue authorities 

RAILWAY RECEIPTS 

The total approximate gross Railway 
receipts for 1941*42 are Rs. 126*74 ororee 
against the revised budget estimates of 
Re. 12700 ororee, says a Communique. 
The reoeipte this year are Re. 16f oroxes 
more than those in 1940-41. After taking 
into account miscellaneous reoeipte and 
deducting working expenses and interest 
chargee, the net surplus is ay«&oxiaatetr 
Be. 27*66 orores against an estimated 
surplus of Rs 26*90 ororee. 
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J. J. SCHOOL or ABT 

"The stress of oircumstanoes improved 
by modern conditions of life cannot have 
failed . to affeot the artist, who finds it 
necessary to explore beyond his previous 
somewhat limited boundaries into new 
fields and fresh approaches," says the report 
of the J. J. School of Art, Bombay, 
which had an appreciable increase in 
the number of admissions during the 
year 1940 41. “ The pioneer work in bring- 
ing the students out of the confines of 
the 8ohool into more intimate and vital 
contact with the daily life of the masses 
has progressed. 

The possibilities of this new outlook 
are unlimited, but at the same time 
every effort has been made to maintain 
and improve the standard of fine arts. 
The practical application of art has not 
only been the means of finding employ- 
ment for many students but has also 
inspired greater confidence in those who 
wish to take up art as a vocational study." 

It is interesting to observe that there 
was a marked nse in the number of 
lady students in the Commercial Art 
Section. Many students exhibited their 
work in the various art exhibitions held 
in India and received well-merited 
recognition. 

THE DANCE OF B1VA 

Considerable attention has been bestowed 
in South Indian sculpture, painting and 
music to the interpretation of the oosmie 
dance of Siva as Natargja. The mystic 
interpretation of the dancing figure and the 
idea it symbolises have been the theme 
of a vast song literature. Chidambaram, 
the shrine, where Siva is worshipped in 
this aspect, has attracted innumerable 
composers, the most important of whom 
was Gopalakrishna Bharatf. the author of 
the "Nandan Obaritram". Recently A I B 
Triohy broadcast, a sound picture of the 
Divine Dance and songs from Naodanar 
describing the Ananda Booths or Danes 
of Bliss, Orchestral sound effects were 
provided by Triohy Vadya Goshti. 

ViFLOHA IN FAINTING 

The Allahabad University has decided 
to institute a diploma examination in 
gginttng from the next session. The 
deration of this course will be two years. 


RUNNING EXERCISE 

Apropos running, a oorrspondent writes 
to the Stateman : 

"The railways in India employ trolley 
men to push trollies on the tracks. These 
trolley men are really wonderful examples 
of the results of combined breathing and 
muscular effort. They push their trollies 
at an average of seven miles an hour and 
daily travel a distance of over thirty miles 
without showing any signs of exhaustion. 
Two men holding the trolley-handle run 
along the rails gradually increasing their 
speed up to twelve miles an hour. Then 
they lightly jump up on the trolley, which 
moves along by its own momentum, the 
speed gradually reducing to about five miles 
an hour. Then the men jump off the 
trolley and push it till it has again reached 
the speed of twelve miles an hoqr." 

The Correspondent also mentions the 
case of a trolley man who, without any 
effort, would push a trolley continuously 
for 10 and 15 miles without changing. 

BRITISH AND BUS8IAN TEAMS MEET 

Britain is not only cementing its friendship 
with the Soviet Union in the diplomatic 
fields but also on the field of sport. 
British and Soviet teams opposed each 
other in soccer and lawn tennis matches 
and it was, perhaps, fitting that each 
nation should win ooe contest. 

Britain won the soooer match by four 
goals to one, her team of sailors being 
fitter than the Arobangel eleven whose 
season has only just started. 

The Soviet got their revenge in tennis. 
Bach side won one of the singles but the 
Russians won the doubles for the match. 

ROBIN CHATTBRJEE’8 FEAT 

Robin Cbatterjee, who was making an 
attempt to break the record with hands 
and feet tied, bettered the world record 
by 17 minutes at Lahore on July 90. 

At 9-15 p.m. when he had bettered 
the previous world record of swimming 
with hands and feet tied by 17 minutee, 
Robin Cbatterjee oame out of the D. A. V. 
College bath to the aoeompaniment of 
tend and loud ovation from a large 
crowd, which had asse m bled at the tank 
some hours before the time. 
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Shi Important contributions to soieooe 
nodi by Bir 0. V. Reman, tbo Indian 
sdenttst, are featured in the July ieene 
of the Scientific American . 

“ She world waa not alow in recognizing 
the importance of Raman's achievements,” 
it enys in a diaonaaion of hia life and 
discoveries. From bia earl Seat youth. Bam an 
waa dominated by hia internet in scientific 
reeearob. He came from a family of 
email means, waa largely self-eduoated, and 
oondooted hie flrat experiments without 
outside aid. Recognition came with bia 
discovery in 1928 of laws of the radiation 
of light, known as “ Baman Radiation" 
for which he was awarded the Nobel 
Priae. He beoame the Director of the 
Bangalore 8oientifio Institute, the moat 
distinguished school of research in India, 
and ia * now working at the University 
of Madras. 

“ The discovery of Raman Radiation 
threw new light on many aspeota of the 
problems of Physios and Chemistry,” 
says the article. 8everal thousand papers 
have appeared on this subject. 

HOW SCIENTISTS HELP UNITED NATION8 

A meeting sponsored by the Association 
of Scientific Workers was held in London 
to bear reports concerning scientific 
developments among the United Nations. 

Dr. Martin Ruhemann instanced Russia 
as the only country, where before the 
outbreak of war scientists had been 
reoognised as having a definite contribution 
to make to the aooial and eoonomio life 
of the nation. Every Russian factory and 
farm had its own laboratory and results 
of small scale rosearoh were made 
available through a type of technical 
newspaper unknown elsewhere in the world. 

Dt. N. Mukhsrjee said that the use of 
Indian scientists had become general since 
the outbreak of war when it beoame 
impraetioable to import non-Indian research 
workers and when Government realised 
that In a people's war the widest possible 
asa should be mads of all types of 
workers. Under the Board of Bdentifio 
and Industrial Reeearob and with enforced 
development of industry, Indian scientists 
ware being used on a much greater scale. 


MANUTAuiUliE OF RAW HUB 

Needs of tbs cinematograph film industry 
were represented to the Hon. 8ir A. Rama- 
swami Mulaliar, Commerce Member of the 
Government of India, by a deputation of 
the Film Chamber of Commerce, * who 
waited on him at Madras on tip 7th July. 
A memorandum presented by the deputa- 
tion stated that there was shortage of 
unexposed cinematograph films as imports 
had become irregular and uncertain and 
that, therefore, sufficient shipping space 
for films should be provided. Government 
should investigate the possibilities of 
manufacturing raw films, chemicals, etc., 
in this country. Tbe Board of Scientific 
and Industrial Research might undertake 
this task. 

Government has issued an order restrict- 
ing tbe length of feature films to 11,000 
feet and trailers to 100 feet This order 
bad taken the South Indian film industry, 
unawares. Ftvduoers and directors were 
anxious to reduce the length of pictures, 
but tbe reform could only be introduced 
step by step. The Chamber also requested 
Government to supply sufficient Quantities 
of crude oil and electrical energy tor 
touring cinemas in tbe mofussil, especially 
because these cinemas carried on propa- 
ganda for war effort 

FILM OF MIDWAY ISLAND BATTLE 

The motion picture industry hit a new 
record recently when John Ford, former 
Hollywood cinema director commissioned a 
naval commander and made a motion 
piotnre of the Japanese air attack on 
Midway Island. He filmed tbe attack 
from a vantage point in the power-house 
tower, which was one of tbe raiders 1 chief 
targets. His arm was wounded by a 
machine-gun bullet and he was forced to 
complete his camera work with one hand. 

KALAIVAKI FILMS 

Kalaivani Films is the name of a now 
film concern started in Madcae. It plane 
to produce two pictures: one in Oansrsss 
and one in Tamil. 

The Tamil film is titled Viekiframeta. 
The Oanareee picture's title is not yet 
decided on but it will have the Mysore 
Gobbi troupe in its out The pictures will 
be produoed at ^4^ Studios, Coimbatore* 
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AUTOMO R UJ* INDUSTRY 

Addressing a large gathering of the 
citizens of Madras at St. Mar>'s Hall, 
George Town, on July 12, Sir A. Rama- 
awami ‘ Mudaliar, Commerce Member with 
the Government of India and the Member- 
designate of the British War Cabinet, 
referred to the speciflo suggestions that 
have been made to the Government for 
enoonragement of the automobile industry 
and explained the difficulties with which 
the Government were faced in aooepting 
those proposals. 

Referring once again to the proposal 
for starting an automobile industry, the 
Commerce Member said; 

The proposal » merely one of assembling 
plants. Whatever may be said to the contrary, 

I smart here and now that for the duration of 
the war, it would have been an assembling plant. 
Them ere many other assembling plants in this 
country. Thera are aeaembUng plants here in 
Madras We had no intention of encouraging 
more of these assembling plants in the name of 
irwuiotwg automobile industry and get the 
undeserved praise from many of my oountrymen. 

Sir M. Visveewaraya, one of the 
promoters of Indian automobile manu- 
facturing industry, has issued a statement 
in reply to the Commerce Member's 
allegations relating to the scheme of 
manufacturing automobiles in India. 

He repels the charge that the proposals 
were nebulous* 

In this connection, 1 may add that on 
August 27, 1941, I wrote to the Government of 
India that the statement that the soheme must 
be an a ss em bly plant was a pure invention on 
the part of someone who was opposed to the 
soheme. We then offered that if the Government 
had any reasonable objection to eawmbllng, we 
were prepared to drop that operation. 

As early as May 31, 1999. the promoters had 
informed the Government that they eontemplated 
establishing in Bombay a complete automobile 
manufoeturiog plant and not a a s e ssm bly plant. 

. Btr Visveswaraya in cod elusion says: 

The truth seems to be that Government do 
not wish to encourage this industry. If they 
wished to help, they would not have been giving 
different raseona at dttbreai times in the mean* 
they have beep doing. 

The Commerce Member has been critical about 
the scheme submitted by us. Government have 
never made a single helpful suggestion that if wo 
p r oceeded in amp particular way Agreeable to 
IhsmTSey would bjp the industry. 


AVIATION TBOBNZOAL TRAINING 

The Government's Aviation Tsohnloal 
Training Soheme, which was ioaugprated 
early in 1941, has already sent tome 700 
yontbe who have bad twelve months baste 
training to tbe air force aod about a 
hundred candidates have been absorbed 
by oivit industry. 

The training, it will be recalled, is 
designed to cover a period of 12 monthe 
aod after the oompletion of a basic course 
of fonr to six months, examinations are 
held to determine tbe suitability of the 
trainee ter enrolment in the air forces 
in tbe various trades. Those seleoted 
will be sent ter advanoed training to an 
air force teohnioal training school where 
they are provided free of cost, with 
uniforms, aooommodation, food, etc., and 
their careers from this stage beoeme the 
responsibility of tbe air foroes. 

LAUNCHING OF THE EXC ALIBI K 

Ercalibur , first of tbe fleet of three 
Flying Aces built ter the Amerioan Export 
Air-lines by Vougbt-Bikorsky Aircraft, was 
lauoohed recently by Mre. Henry Agard 
Wallace, wife of the U. 8. Vioe-President. 
It is a huge big ship built to travel the 
greatest distanoe at the highest speed with 
maximum loads. It is the result of tbe 
oombined effort of the three divisions of 
the United Aircraft Corporation — airplane 
by Vought-Sikorsky, engines by Pratt 
Whitney and propellers by Hamilton 
Standard. Tastefully furnished throughout 
the interior, tbe ship will prove a big 
expansion in a great international trans- 
portation system and marks a significant 
contribution to Amerioan Commerce in a 
world at war. 

AIR TRAINING IN U. 6. A. 

The Commander of United States Army 
Air foroe, General Arnold, in his statement 
to a press conference, declared that the 
United States ware turning out pilots at 
tbe rate of 24,000 yearly and that the 
number was being increased tremendously 
already . Amerioan unite would be working 
in Britain side by side with R. A. F. 
unite although they would have their own 
air-fields and own groand orews and 
oommuoteations* 
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BASIS FOR BIG INDUSTRIES IN INDIA 

Beviewiiig hia three years' stewardship of 
the Commerce Department of the Govern- 
ment of India at a meeting of the Madras 
Boonomio Association, 8ir A. Ramaswami 
Mndaliar olaimed that though spectacular 
results by way of starting "big basio 
industries" were not achieved during the 
period, a number of “ ancillary and auxiliary 
industries bad been started, which would 
provide the base for basic industries **. 
He said: 

" I feel it is not merely by ereoting a 
spectacular work here or there— which 
after all turns out to be ao assembly 
plant of various parts imported from 
abroad— but it is by trying to start and 
organise a chemical industry here or a 
small engineering industry there, trying to 
have % research institute and making 
magnetic steel and aluminium— which is 
the basis for all aeroplane manufacture— 
by all these auxiliary and ancillary indus- 
tries alone, a mighty industrial stream 
can eventually be made to flow in this 
country. This is the process through which 
the big industries ef this country can be 
established." 

On this, 8ir M. Visveswaraya joins 
issue with the Commerce Member. In 
fact both Sir M. Visveswaraya and 
Mr. Walchand Hirachand, who have been 
the chief promoters of the automobile 
and shipping concerns respectively and 
who should, therefore, be in a position to 
oonfirm or contradict this version, openly 
refute it. 

OUTPUT OF WAR FACTORIBfl 

The report of work accomplished in one 
war-time ordnance factory somewhere in 
India for last year ie an indea of the 
groat output in these factories. 

Compared with the previous year 
(1940-41), says the report, growth has 
been 400 per cent, in terms of labour 
employed and 40 separate orders involving 
some 10,00,000 units were completed during 
the year and 40 further orders were on 
the books before the does of the 
ofldal year. 

The report also refers to the ingenuity 
shown by technicians engaged in this 
hotary, 


CONCESSIONAL RATES FOR WATER CESS 

In order to encourage the growth of 
food crops, the Government of Madras 
have directed the levy of concessional 
rates of water cess for fseti 1858 in 
respect of areas irrigated by the^Basavanna 
Channel, Boya channel and Kamantpuram 
tank in the Hospet taluk, Bellary District, 
as follows:— 

(l) In areas newly brought under 
irrigation 'in faeli 1858 (1st mop) Bs. 0. 

! 8nd crop) Bs. 8 (Paddy), Doffaesa crop 
8ogar-cane) Bs. 11-4. 

(2) In other areas (1st crop) Bs. 7-8, 
(2nd crop) Bs. 8-12, (Doffassa crop) Bs. 11-4. 

FOOD CROP8 IN GOVERNMENT HOUSE LAND 

Vacant land in the Government Houee 
Estate at Ganeshkhiod (Poona) ie being 
utilised to help the "Grow More Food" 
oampaign. 

All available land eoitable for growing 
food crops is being cultivated. The area 
earmarked for cot flowers during the 
past season has been plooghed up for the 
growing of vegetables and virgin land is 
being opened up. 

Altogether 26f acres are being bkuoght 
under oultivation. This area oomprises: 
potatoes 1 acre; Eogliah vegetables 
2i acres; Indian vegetables 2 acres; 
fruit 1 acre ; gram 20 acres, (Jowar 
12 acres; maise 2 acres; Bajra 6 acres), 
CONTROL SCHEME FOR BOMBAY 

To ensure a good harvest even during 
(amine yean, a scheme for the con- 
struction of dams or Tal works (earth 
embankments with masonry weirs), with 
provision to drain off the surplos water 
through oross valleys or nallss has been 
in hand in the Decoetk Districts of 
Bombay. 

The oonslraotion of low dams has 
proved to be an effective end suooeesfel 
control measure. 

BACKYARD CULTIVATION 

The Government of Madras have granted 
additional oonoesaions for backyard culti- 
vation. No oharge will be levied for 
cultivation of backyards whether attached 
eg det a c hed up to 25 cents, or for any 
area in erase of 25 oents. provided that 
the area in erase of 25 eeots. is eultivated 
with food orops of vegetables, 
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Workers in non-seasonal faotories in the 
country will enjoy annually a minimum 
period of a week’s holiday with pay when 
the 'Bill drafted by the Oorernment of 
Tndl> for the purpose is enacted into law. 

The Bill (which extends to non-seasonal 
faotories only) is now being circulated to 
Provincial Governments and Employers' 
and Employees’ Organisations for eliciting 
their opinon. 

Stipulating that the minimum of seven 
days’ paid holidays must run in one blook, 
the Bill lays down that the qualifying 
service for entitling any worker for such 
a period of holidays is one year and 
that the holidays cannot be accumulated. 
Further, the Bill provides that half the 
wages due for the period must bo paid at 
its commencement. Workers are prohibited 
from undertaking remunerative work during 
the holidays. No provision has been made 
for the oontinuanoe or otherwise of local 
and other customary holidays at present 
given by individual employers, the matter 
being left for mutual adjustment between 
employers and employees. 

GUJARAT WORKERS 

A 86 per oent. increase in wages of all 
workers in all trades was demanded by the 
first Gujarat Workers' Conference held at 
The Conference was opened 
by Swami Bahajanand Saraswatl, who said 
that to fight againgt Fascism was to 
fight for freedom. The Conference urged 
the establishment of a National Government 
for moating popular enthusiasm for the 
war effort. 


POST AMU TELEGRAPH LABOUR 
The Poets and Telegraphs Department 
and the State-owned railways are the two 
largest employers of labour among the 
Government Departments in India. The 
Post and Telegraphs Department employs 
about 180,000 men and railways about 700,000. 

TRADE UNIONS IN INDIA 


There were 668 registered trade onions 
la India daring 1869-40. The membership 
WES well over 600,000 whioh is tbs highest 
yet nMorded. Thors were 18,618 women 


It is announced that the Governor-General* 
in-Council has sanctioned a new office 
under the Bupply Department to be 
known as the Directorate-General of Ship 
Bepairs and Ship Construction. 

This office will not form part of the 
Directorate-General of Munitions Production, 
but correspond directly with the main 
Secretariat of the Supply Department 
and be responsible to the Government of 
India, and in appropriate cases, through 
the Government of India, to His Majesty's 
Government, for all work connected with 
ship repairs and ship construction. 

AID TO CHINA 

India's textile industry has made 
generous response to Sir Homi* Mody's 
recent appeal for aid to China. Bandage 
doth and money to buy drags and 
materials have been sent. In the 660,000 
yards of bandage doth were about 888,000 
yards from Bombay mills and 180,000 
yards from Ahmed abed. The mills also 
sent bales of shirtings and sheetings. 
These gifts have reached Chungking. In 
a oable to India, Marshal Ohiaog Kai-shek 
expresses warm eppredetion. 

SHIPPING LOSSES 

According to calculations made in the 
1941 report of the British Chamber of 
Shipping, British Allied and neutral 
losses were at the average monthly rate 
of abont 180,000 tons gross for the last 
six months of 1841. 

The report also deduces that total 
sinkings from the outbreak of war to 
the end of 1941 were about 8AOOOOO 
tons gross. Against this the enemy 
probably lest between 6,000,000 and 
6,000,000 tons gross. 

THE rwM-PiNBS 

The Philippine Islands are nearly as 
big as tbs British Isles. The two largest 
Islands are larger than Ireland. The 
total area is 114,000 square miles. The 
population is over 18,000,000 whioh is 
nearly as much as the Hyderabad Mato 
in India. 
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THE SITUATION AND THE REMEDY 
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T HE* situation in Indin ban worsened. 

Events are drifting daogt,onsly 
towards a catastrophe and will prove 
disastrous if left unchecked in time. 
The British Government's persistent refusal 
to respond to the demand made by the 
Oi mron. the Moelim Leagne and other 
political parties for guaranteeing Indepen- 
dence to India and the formation, during 
the period of the war, of a National 
Government reserving only the direction 
of the Army and Navy under its oontrol, 
the irritating statements of Mr. Amery 
made from time to time, the Congress 
threat of Civil Disobedience, the precipitate 
arrest of the Congress leaders, the 
numerous Ordinances issued by the 
authorities including the severe restrictions 
on the freedom of the Press, the 
p r o voosttva p r onouncements of some of 
the Members of the Viceroy's Buootive 
Council, the outbr e ak of violenoe in 
different parts of the country resulting 
in the destruction of puhUe uni private 
p ropertie s , the damage to the Bailways, 
ansa, achats* the rtudmt erf Ww 


strikes— these and other nnfortunate 
happenings have led to a deplorable 
situation. There are thoughtful men who 
fear a situation more dreadful still. For, 
if the Congress committed a blunder 
in threatening Civil Disobedience, the 
Government committed no hue a 
blunder in arresting the leaden and 
precipitating the crisis, even before 
Gandhi}! had time to negotiate with the 
Viceroy. It ie. of course, the doty of 
the authorities to pot down Isw le s sn s ss 
and disorder, hut, tfast will have no 
lasting effeot anises it sets itself boldly 
to examine the not eeose of the trouble 
and taka forthwith steps to intaas 
confidence in the minds of the people. 
In the statements made by Mr. Amery 
in the Bouse of Commons end in the 
eosmm ri gw issued by the Government 
of Indio, streee hue rightly boon laid on 
the necessity for pmeseetiag the War 
with India's whole-hearted help, and it Is 
beeanae I feel— ea oae who has bean tern 
the vary beginning Ming and acting fta 
the ounrirtien— that India'* freedom <a 
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bound np with the snooeu of the Allies, 
the destnutlon of Nuism and the 
wiping ont of the Japanese menace, that 
I say that the attitnde of the authorities 
will Meat the very purpose they have 
in view and impede war efforts to the 
extent wfiicb the Government oannot 
afford to negleot at the present juncture. 
It most not be forgotten as the 
Manchester Guardian rightly warns; 

To-day there i* no spaoe between ne and 
the abyea. We need all the reeouroee still at 
our disposal, all the helpers we ean iP m m n n 
to our aid, and not only the question of safety 
but honour too. 


and Britain has muoh to gain from a 
(mi Indfch OoBoillfttioo aal ooiirigioni 
sUtee m an th ip nteoe will save Aha sitouttoD. 

It is vital, says tbs New* Chronic U 
that one mors urgent effort should be made 
to find some way out of the present impasse. 
India's discontent has not yet given plane to 
despair. But this situation may worsen at nay 
moment. Let us ignore British am *r -prepr* 
and past failures, go baek to where wa wire 
when the Grippe proposals broke down, and 
try oooe more to dleoover a compromise which 
will be generally acceptable. Is it quite beyond 
our powers of statesmanship to assure to 
Indians a Government of their own to which 
we ean hand over the full conduct of their 


The Labour organ, the Daily Herald, 
realises the gravity of the situation and 
quite pertinently observes: 

Even if it yet turns out that the detention of its 
brains has paralysed the whole Oongress body, 
it does not finally dispose of the Indian 
problem. For Britain needs the active co- 
operation of the Indian people freely and 
enthusiastically given as partners certain of 
ultimata equality of status. There is neither 
virtue nor profit, in reluctant collaboration. 

I recall in this eonneotion Lord Halifax's 
words when, as Viceroy of India, he 
addressed the European Association at 
Oaicutta in these words: 

However emphatically we may oondemn the 
Civil Disobedience movement, we should, I am 


estimate the genuine and powerful meaning of 
nationalism that is to-day animating muoh of 
Indian thoughts and for this, no complete or 
p s rm s n s nt cure has ever been or ever will be 
found in strong action by Government. 

thoao word, MO M true to-do; a, whoa 
the; wore ottered hi 1981. 

*to Wm matt be won to up coot, 
tod too Axis power, moot bo washed. 
Sho fr eed o m of Indio Is tong overdo. 


affair. t 

It will be trae potitiool wifdom to 
follow toe odvioe of the Boon of 
Canterbury that 


M might invit. ah the Allied pMM 
in the gnaraatae to India that wa n 
afnoere thin than to giva the people 
after the war the eoaatitatioa the; 


UUMV 

SACKED SHRIKES 


This book gives a vivid 
Important OlSas aodSaemd Shrines 
Iwft together with the history m 
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re really 
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only to the pious pilgrim hut to 
foreign tourist int ii e s i s d in art 
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available to" the 
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THE CONGRESS DECISION AND AFTER 

0 ,jr 

[In acoordanoe with our usual practice an attempt is mads in tbs following pagss to 
gits a suooinot aooount of tbs disoussioos in tbs A.-L 0. G. masting at Bombag. As 
tbs debate and tbs resolution adopted at tbs Session bars aroused considerable interest 
and led to a great deal of controversy, ibis precis of its proceedings prepared from the 
A. P. I. reports to the Press will, it is hoped, be read with interact— Bd. I, £.] 


THB A.-X. 0. C. 

I I will be reoalled that tbs Besolution 
adopted by the Working Committee of 
the Congress, which met at Wsrdba on 
July 14, deferred decision on the action 
to be taken by the Congress, " should the 
appeal fail*’ to evoke adequate response 
from the Government. The Wardha 
resolution concluded with the words : 

As the usues raised ere of the most vital and 
far-reaching Importance to the people of India 
as well as to the peoples of the United Nations, 
the Working OvWtiw refer them to the All-India 
Congress <V^-v>ittse for final derision. For thie 
purpose, Jfche A.-I. C. C. will meet in Bombay on 
the 7th ofAngnet, 1941 

The A.-I. C. C. meeting wae, therefore, 
looked forward to with more than oioal 
interest. Both the Government and the 
pnblio alike were waiting to know the 
lead which the A.-I. C. C. would give on 
the ieeoo. 

The Working Committee met at Bombay 
in the first week of August, prior to the 
meeting of the A.-I. C. C. on the 7th. 
Gandhiji wae there guiding the members 
in framing the fateful resolution to be 
placed before the full Session of the 
A.-I. C. C. After prolonged discussions, 
day after day, the Working Committee 
adopted the following reeolution, which was 
released to the Press on the eve of the 
A.-I. C. C. Meeting. 

THB TEXT OF THB RESOLUTION 
The All-India Qongram Ow*n Ittee has given the 
most easeful oonaidme ti on to tbs nfoten os made 
to it to the Woridsg Oommittee to tbafr resototton 
dated July 14, IMS, sed to sotesquml events, 
toatsdbw the davatopmant of the war iH ifftiiMi, 
tbs et to moees of r soporirihts ap okaann ai of the 

'"to bfit and ahroed. The 
Co mmitt e e approves of end endorses that reeolntlon 
and Is of onto that events sub se qu e nt to It 
have given ft further justification sndhevs made 
It atom that toe wnmedtote ending of British rn to 


The Oommittee has viewed with* d tome# the 
deterioration of tbs ritoetion on the Boston and 
Chtoem fronts end conveys to the Boston and 
Chin sen neoole its ******* anomatolte ttoh 
hsetom to defence oftteir than. 

maw nausDOK a vital msua 

This mcxeaelne peril nukes it toeototent an 
all those who strive for frsedom and wto 
sympathise with the vfctfme of aggaarion, to 
**fwi«* the founds Hons of the onmsr so for 
panned by the AlKsd Nations, wfciehhnre tod to 
repeated and iti se riiti os folium. It Is not by 
adhering to atom and poUoiss and methods 
that faunre can be oonvertod into eoseesw fin 
past aspartame tee shown that fottoso is ^Mnrt 
to thsm. These polities have been toned not on 
freedom so much ee on the of 

subject and ootonial oonntriss, and the tmHai 
atmn of the impsriatot tradition and method 
The pomssston of empire, instead of adding to 
the strength of tbs ruling power , ton tesoaae a 
burden end a curse. India, the dearie lend of 
modem hnperiattam, ton become the era* of the 
que st ion ; for by the fr ee d om of India wiU Britain 
and the United Nations be Mood, end the 
peoples of Asia aad Africa be tod with hone 
and eatharinsm. The coding of British ratoto 
this eoontry is thus a 'vital and immedlats tens 
on which depend the future of the war and the 
suooms of freedom sod dnsoemey. A Free ladfo 
will amnio this sueosss by throwing aB bar gnat 
renooross into the struggle for freedom aad 
•gainst the sggrterinn of Neaten, Fasotom aad 
Imperialism. fids will not onfy aBtot mattes Uv 
the of tbs war, but will bring Utt 

subjects and o pp wms d humanity on tbs rids of 
the United Nstons and give these aettoee. 
whom ally India would to, tto mocal and 
spiritual Icsdofship of the world. India to brntogo 
will eonttoae to to the qmbol of British 
imperialism and the taint of that toperialtea wffl 
afreet tto forteaes of att tto Uslfted TTwTjirwin 

Tto peril of today, therefore, neesnritotse the 
independence of India and tto aadtag of British 
domination. No future promiaea of goamtaas can 
affect tto preasnt situation or moat that ritofl. 

s& r» 

of fttodom now can vatoaaa that eittgy and 
aothnriasm of millions of people wWsh wfil im- 
madtotriy transform tto natura of tto war. 

isovuNstt aovaamnmv 


to India is an argaat naosasity, both for tto 
•aim of Iadto aad for tto saeesm of tto oams 
of tto United Buttons. Tto g o a t faw a t ia n of that 
nda is dmrsdfoj and snfoshHng India and making 
ter fstasanrivshr ten eapaUa of dsfoading toman 
and of oaniifcriag to tesewss of weddnaadem. 


Tto A.4.C.0, therefore, rapaafta with all aamtosh 
tto demand for tto withdrawal of to Brifrti 
power fosm India. On tto ds etea rion of tmSR 
tadapaodtoea, a P ro vri on al Goverammt win to 
fonrisd and ftae India will tooama an agy sf 
tto Unite ' Nations, sharks with item hi tto 
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trial* and tribulation* of tb* joint aatepite of 
tho atragda for te a do a. Tb* novWonal flown* 
meat ou only be formed by the oo -operation « 
tha principal parti** and group* in th* ooontry. 
It will thn* b* * '*- " 


iMUMMetefeive of all important sestioat of 
STTlodle. lie primary I Functions must be 
lo defend Indie end resist eg g— ion with oU the 
enned ae well ea the oon-vt©leol forces et tta 
oommaad together with ite Allied powms, end to 
promote the well-being end pr o g res s of ell the 
workers in the flelde end feotorise end e l e ew here, 
to whom eeeentielly ell power end authority 
must belong. 

The Provisional Government will evolve e scheme 
for e Constituent Amw»My» which will prepare 
e constitution for the government of Indie 
acceptable to ell sections of the people. This 
constitution, according to the Congress view* 
should be e Federal ooe, with the largest measure 
of autonomy for the federating unite* end with 
the residuary powers vesting in these units. The 
future relations between India end the Allied 
Nations will be adjusted by re pr ese n t at i ve s of all 
these free countries conferring together for their 
mutual advantage end for the oo-operation in the 


united will nod 


{actively 

strength 


will enable India to 
with the people's 
behind it. 

The freedom of India must be the symbol of 
of* end prelude to* this freedom of all other Asiatic 
nations under foreign domination. Burma, Malaya, 
IndO'Chma* the Dutch Indies, Iran and Iraq must 
also attain their complete freedom. It must be 
clearly understood that such of these countries 
as are under Japanese control now must not 
subsequently be placed under 
of any other colonial power. 


the rule or control 


[timiflUB 1841 

a* 


iaarilaUr, to b*fa with, b* coariaad to tb* 
Voted ftoteaa. tote o at*, tatee turn wfll 
km • aoat * wwiM rite* oa tha ‘war. n At 
jtepte of tb* Ate 


and on the peace 


go ornun to i 

The Committee ragralfaUy realism, ho 
that despite the tingle and overwhelming 1 

of the wer and the perils that overhang the 

tha Governments of few oouetriee ere yet prepared 
to take tide Inevitable ettp towards World 
Federation. The motions of the British Govern- 
ment end the mhguided eritkimm of the forefga 
press also make it dear that even the obvious 
demand for India's independence is resisted* though 
this has been sonde eeeentielly to meet the prese nt 
peril and to enable India to defend herself end 
help China and Buesia la their hour of need. The 
Committee is anxious not to embarrass in any way 
the defence of China or Rumia, whoes freedom is 


be pr ese rve d, or to jeopardise 
the defensive capacity of tha United Nations* But 
the peril grows both to India and these nations* 
1 Inaction and submission to a * 


and 

t ration at this stags Is not only degrading India 
and reducing her oapadty to defend herself and 
reeist sgyuaeiion, but ie no answer to that growing 

United Nations. 


no service to the peoples of the 


WOULD FSDUUnOK 

While the A.-I.C.O. must primerily be 
with the independence end defence of Indin in 
this hour of danger* the Committee is of opinion 
that the future peace, eeeurity and ordered program 
of the world demand a World Federation of free 
nations* and on no othm bask can tha problems 
of the modem world be solve! fitch a World 
Federation would ensure the freedom of Its 
constituent nations, the prevention of 
and exploitation by one ca ti on over 
protection of national minorities, the 
of all backward areas and peoples* and the 
pooling of the world's resources for the eopmson 
good of all On tha eetabliahmeat of such a 
World Federation, disarmament would be practi- 
cable In all countries* national snake* navies end 
air femes would no longer be neneamry, sad n 
world federal defence ferae would keep the world 


srrssL to rax unxtbd nations 

The eanraet appeal of tha Working CSramlttee 
to Great Britain and the United Nations baa ee 
far met with no response* and the arltiefeme mode 
in many foreign quartan have shown an ignorance 
of India's and the world's need, and sometimes 
even hostility to India's freedom, which ie significant 
of a mentality of domination and racial superiority 
moot bo tolerated by a proud peopfe 
of their etrangth sod of the justice of 


The A.-! C. C. would vot main, 
moment, in the interest of world ft 
this appeal to Britain and tha United Nations. 

OaniMR TO LOAD TVS STBOOOldl 

But the Committee feels that it Is no longer 
m nosnag sue 
to 


it and prevents it 
own internet end Sa the 


from feaetiooiug a to Its 
1 of r 


Hi <X>tumlttae reeel 
for the vindieatien of 


India's inalienable right to 
M*» (b* atarttet *f»a* a** 


Iadia weald gfodlf Join ante a 
Worid IWteMloa and «04Mte on an ami 
bate *ttb otter ooaatrioa a Ite ootnUoa of 


mb* eo that tha 
non*vfolmt etru 
feet fig yearn of 


independeneSi 
on-violent Uses on He 


mntqr wi f g^ f gmn |g 

net bMvtinUyba under the l e ad e r sh i p of < 
end tha Oemmuttea toqueota hfan to mho 
nod guide the asthNtMstiie steps to ha 


Tiia 


M be 


with its 
war, however, the 


> eeration or nod guide the antien tha steps to ha tak*n* 

toh.aa tey wBjMj 

oiariate. la te tetete nflEomap ate oatenaoa ate «a 
teaS« ante tagritet mimm ymAuSS ti ltulW 
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and omit out Mi laatr uationa as dtaiplinsd 
ridw of Indlsn Mbm. Tte* ami ramambsr 
that eaa-vfokaaa is tha batia of Ihis movamant 
A tftmo mgr oomo wfaso it may not bs pomlble 
to ism taat ra a tl o a a or for iattrnstkmt to mob 
our ptepK nod whoo no Congress Oommittoe son 
feastim. When this happms, avary mso sad 
weww , who is participating in this movamant 
mot function for himsoif or hsrssif within the 
four oorasrs of the general instructions issued. 
Boor/ Indian who dartre* freedom end strives for 
It must bo hts own guide urging him on along 
the herd road where them is no resting pUoe end 
width leads ultimately to the independence juvP 
dettveraooe of India. 

Lastly, whilst the A.-L C. C. hae stated in 
own new of the future governanoe under free 
India, the A.-I, C. C. wiahea to make it quite 
clear to all oonoerned that by embarking on mam 
straggle it hae no intention of gaining power for 
the Oongrses. The power, when it comes, will 
belong to the whole people of India. 

While the Wardba resolution concluded 
with an ultimatum that Congress would 
be forced "to utilise all the non-violent 


She revised .resolution, la abort, tell* 
the world what exactly is the Oengra* 
demand. It retains the operative part of 
the Wardba resolution, appealing to the 
United Nations to liberate India from 
British domination for winning the .war, 
failing which the country weald vindicate 
its Inalienable right to frteddm and 
independence by resorting to direot action. 
It vests the Congress lead e r s h ip to 
Gandhiji. 

Opening the A.-I. C. C. proceedings on 
the 7tb, Maulana Abol Eatom Asad, the 
Congress President, pointed oat that on 
the failure of the Cripps mismoo, the 
only oonrse open to them was to take 
the decision reached at Allahabad, pie., 
that for the effective defence of the 
country against foreign aggr es si on the 
only oonrse wee to have the retoe ef 
Government in Indian hands. 


strength it might have gathered since 
1020", in case of failure of the preaent 
appeal to Government, the A.-I. C. C. 
resolution attempts to meet the criticisms 
levelled against the Congress by Govern- 
ment and other public bodies. ^ It lays 
down in clear terms that “ on the 
declaration of India's independence, a 
Provisional Government will be formed 
and free India will beoomn an ally of 
the United Nations This is in answer to 
the fear expressed by some that Indian 
freedom might mean access to Japanese 

The resolution makes It clear that the 
Provisional Government would be a 
oompoeite one representing all important 
eeottons of India, charged with the 
definite duty of defending India against 


The meases of ■ggrrarira to India was wrtr 
increasing and tha danger whtflh was only a 
distant ooe a fow mootha ago. was foot a ppr oac h 
ing them. In the foes of emfc danger* it 
would be a calamity to allow too people to 
become sullen sod dow nh earte d . The Oongrem 


in resitting t ggr imi nn If the peop l e of India 
were indifferent and eullaa. the rwpoMfoUl/ wan 
not that of the Congrem but that of the Mthh 
Government. 


The Congress President explained that 
the "quit India" demand did not moan 
the physioal removal of all the Britisher* 
from Iodia. 

It only meant the transfer of petttiral power 
to Indian hands. After the demand bed bees 
originally made by Mahatma Gandhi, both 2mM 
Nehiu sad himself had gone to War dha to dbra* 
the matter with Gandhifi, who tnede it dear ** 
them that it only meant the transfer of power. 


aggression. The resolution provides for 
the retention of foreign soldiers in India, 
armed defence by the people as well es 
resistance by non-violent methods. 

Another improvement on the Wardha 
reeototien is the attempt made to remove 
the misapprehensions of the Muslim 
laeagno the! once India is liberated, there 
would be rule by the majority community. 
The reeolotioa suggests that India's future 
oooetitotton should he a federal one with 
a largo measure of autonomy tor the 
fedorattog unite and with residuary pokers 
vesting to these unite* 


QAKDHUrS KXHURTAT1QM 

After the Maulana, Mahatma Gandhi 
addressed the meeting, outlining Me pta 
of action and appealing to the people to 
adopt non«vioienoe an a poHey. Be 
matototoed that Congress r e pres e nts the 
whole country: 

Another paint I want to hnpnm open ran is 
your grant raspoatibitUy. M n nb aw i of the A.*I. CL C. 
era Khe membsra of a fefeiati Tha Gramm 
npraranta tha whole of ladle. Tha Oragnm mm 
Its vary i n ceptio n has not haao of any petolto 
Oraeva ar any particuhr whfer or aralo or ef raw 

SakbST tonpMMt dm wtob mtUm md m 
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. I h »ve med* the «Un that you 
not only tbe registered member* of (bo 
bat the entire nation* 

Discussing his attitude to the war and 
the British people for whom he said he 
had tfo hatred at all. be observed : 

This is a crucial boor. If we keep quiet and 
don't play ear pert, it would not be right on 
our poet. If it is only Britain and tbe united 
States who light this war, and if our part is 
only to give monetary help, whether given willingly 
or taken from us unwilliogly, H is not a very happy 
proposition. But we eau show our real grit ana 
valour only when it becomes our own light. Then 
even a child will be brave. We shall get our 
It canot fell from tbe skies. 


I know felly well that Britishers will have to 
give us freedom when we have mad 
eacrifioes and proved our strength. We 
remove hatred for the British from our hearts. 
At ieeet in my heart there is no such hatred. 
As a matter of fact, I am a greater friend of 
the Bntieh now then over was. The reason for 
this is that at this moment they are in distress. 
My friendship demands that 1 most make them 
aware of their mistakes as I am not in the 
position in which they ere, on the brink of a 
ditch, and are shoot to fell Into it. Therefore, 
even if they want to eat off my hands, my 
friendship demsnds that I should try to pull 
them out of that ditoh. 


the contrary I 


2 won't be sorry lor U. On 
“ dawns wtth j oy besssue 

m np ons ^ ty^rhtA^iw are now going to glaoa 
on me, I want yen to adept soe vi ow n ss ea n 
ma t ter of poliey. With me it ii a eased, hot 
•o for as you are e on ee rn ed 1 went yew to 
accept Has n poliey. Aa dWplinad ac‘“ 
must aoespt it hi lels and atich to it 
loin tbs 




PANDIT NBHRU'8 0P8BCH . 

Fallowing Mabatam Gandhi, Pandit 
Nehru, who moved the resolution, eaid 
that tbe ooneeptioo of the resolution wan 
not narrow nationalism bat had an 
international background. 

The resolution was in no sense a challenge to 
anyone. If the British Government aooepted the 
proposal, it would change the position for the 
better, both ioteraai and International, from every 
pomt of view. The position of China would be 
unproved. Whatever change might come about 
in India, it must be for t£e better. The A.-I.C.C. 
knew that Mahatma Gandhi had agkeed that 
British and other foreign armed forces stationed 
in India might continue. 

This, he maintained, was in order not 
to allow the Japanese to oome in. 


At a time when he was about to 
laonoh the biggest struggle in his life, 
he would harbour no ill-will towards 
any one, least of all the British. 

It may be that in a moment of soger they 
might do things which might provoke you. 
Msve rt helsm, yen should not resort to violence 
and put non* violence to shame. When such a 
thing happens you may take it that you will 
not find me alive, wherever I may ha. Their 
blood will be on your head. If you don't under- 
stand this, it would be better if you reject this 
rceolution 


Gandhi- held tint "the British are not 
going to foil. I don’t consider them i 
notion of oowardt. I know that before 
the? aooept defeat, every eon! in Britain 
will be oacrifioed”. 


Goneloding, be aeked them to fight for 
trot democracy by non-vioienoe. " Once 
non understand tbeae things,” be mid, 
yon will forget dilfereneee between Hindoo 
and llnelima". 


no — owwm mat t* piaMa mm 
that w* don’t wwt to Tinila tag. 
We see ataing at world fa ta otl o a . II 

vW V flOB-VKHNIMd AlMinttHM 

MmrfMh if you use the matchlem wean 
SSSe. Them are rtnyi t who mSr 
nUmmy tat I Ml f£»T*m a ml 
my tanem it to ebWo Bwmj. If 


SARDAR PATEL'S SPEECH 

Seconding toe Beeoiotioo, Sardar Fatal 
declared that for three years Coogreas 
wee eorapoloasiy adhering to their policy 
of non-embarrassment, bat tbie ottitade 
wee not appreciated by toe British. 
Coogreas coold wait no longer. 

If AoMrio. mid Boriaod worn atffi ♦ J * 1 » Lh ‘g 
that tta, oould fight ttalr aomhe from India 
without tho wmi m of 40 mUBoM of |woyfo 
they mn fooU*h. It must dawn on tta pMpb 
that tU. war wm a punh'i war and they 
■hould fight far ttalr oouatry and their taiitnwi. 
At loeg e. this tali og we. wen wrta.nl. ao 
amount of pm^ganda through tta ouuapaptmaod 
the radio oeuld ram, tta ywpw to a nfnnidhrt. 

Sardar Fatal warned the people ” that 
the fight that was before them wee going 
to be n tough one ”. 

AMBHOMEMTS AMD DISCUSSION 

When toe Committee re -as sem bl ed on toe 
Mb, n number of a m endments to the 
Working Committee reaolntioa were moved. 
The President rated oat of order Hr. 
Belefcriebna Banna's amendment which 
sought n postponement of the p resent 
•toggle, Mr. Sauna, Dr. Sobharayaa 
and a few oommonieta breogbt in other 
Mneodmeolit 
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Aflat all At amendments had baao 
moved, the Gommittaa proceeded to a 
gaaaaat dlaoom ton on the resolution. 

Pandit Nehru, replying to the opposition, 
reiterated the offer of oo- operation ootlined 
in the official reeolation and Mid : 

Meietolutlon It not a timet. It i* an invlts* 
Hon. Ik to an explanation; it U M oiler of 
oos) p otation. It io all that. But atUI, behind 
It then ie a char ladieailon that oertain 
will fellow If certain events do not 


hagge a. It la aa offer of oo-ogenbon of a fieo 


On any other term* there will be no 
Oo eay other terms, our reeolutioo 


_ . . there 

oo -operation 

only eoufllet end rtroggh. 


Oar struggle ie now to etert. Bek hefcre 
linmhlea the movement, I win eddreer a tetter 
to the rieeroy end welt for hie reply. It eay 
take a week or fortnight or three w ithe. 


take a week or 

Concluding, Gaodbiji aid : “I ton 
pledged the Con greet end the 
will do or die." 

Winding np (he proceedinge, 
Oongreaa Preeideot announced (bet 
wee tending oopiee of (ho resolution 
Preeideot Roosevelt, (o Chine eed (o 
Baeeian Ambaaeadnr Hi London. 

If eU their effort* felled. Han Ik < 
to take a determined etep forward with 

• a • a« aka « * a * 


to 

to 


Putting (bo amendments end (be main 
neololiOD to (ho rote, liaulana Asad 
explained the verioae efforts mode by him 
to bring about e communal settlement. 
If the Mnalim League wee willing to 
negotiate, be would persuade (he Con greet 
within M boon to start negotiations. 

She Cong teas President (hen put (he 
verhras amendments to rote. Three 
amendments were withdrawn and (he 
remaining were all rejected by overwhelm* 
tag majority, only 1ft member* voting 
in their favour. The original resolution 
was (hen pot to vote and was carried 
with overwhelming majority, only IS 
member* voting against. The Congress 
President (hen declared the resolution 
passed amidst load and oon tinned oheera. 

Mahatma Gandhi then addressed the 
Hones for ISO mtantea in English and 
Hindustani. 

OANDHUrg CONCLUDING 8PKBCH 

I take up my *ak of feeding you fa> this 
eWng|lr aok os your o omm a wfer . not as your 
oo nfe o B er, but at the humble earvoot of von ell ; 
ood he who aetvm heel heeoame the aWef a m o n g 
ktom. I am the ahltf atrvoak of the na t ion , 
that Ie how I kek at it, 

daolared Mahatma G a n d hi ad d r oa iing the 
andianoo ta Boglieh towards (he and of 
hiu speech. Ho added: "I want to than 
all tba ihooka that yon have to faoa." 

Mahatma Gandhi than oallad on all Indians 
la bagta to fsal aa froe non. He aakad 
to ptteoes to aot aa trastoaa of thoir 


whether they 
or lose. 


htfifTimod to 
whekhm they 


THB QOTBBHKSNT OQMitDNIQUM 
Immediately following the paariag of 
(ho Resolution by the A.-I. C. C., the 
Governor-Gen ernJ-io-Gooooil pnUiabod, OB 
Angnst 6, a raeolution expressing 
at the Congress resol uti on and 
mtaation to moot the 
contained in it. 

The QmnmAnetUaOemfl I 
too for toms days peek of femm 
by the Ooagrmt Party fee oalewfal and' fas 

total violtot ABtivHhl dfawhd UOIf 0 ~ 

of c«/^»o>mkeUnii> 
the fa rwky of 



nsptod their publlontt-u Bo deeiared 


p fowf lw |m|o OOsAlMi Midi MNNhf 

wMdd^pma^m\*v mi t la the 


m tUVTI AMD n pnTwimw e 

On the owning of the Ml M a h atm a 
Gandhi (with M ah adev DaaaQ, Maakna 
And (to P ana m a s Presid e nt. “ 
Mahru, Barter Patel and other 
of the Working Co m m it tee 
nadir (to Datenoa of 
followed the arrest of 
MO. Pyarilal the 
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ommm of ft week, everybody who wee 
anybody in the Congreee wee rounded op 
end pot in jail. 

The erreet of the leaders end imprison- 
meat of meny Congressmen led to looel 
conflict* with the enthoritiee end trooblee 
began to jnanifeet in different weye. The 
oloeing of ehops end reetenrante wee 
forbidden by e New Defenoe of Indie 
Bole. By another addition to tbe Boles, 
the Government of Indie empowered the 
Provincial Governments to supersede the 
looel authority in enforcing lew end order 
end for the maintenance of supply end 
services essential to the life of the 
community. Tet another order of the 
Central Government prohibited the 


printing or publishing, by soy printer, publisher 
or editor, of any faotoel ncwi (which expreaioo 
•bell include reports of speeches or statements by 
members of tbe public) relating to tie mats 
movement sanctioned by the Au-lndla Congress 
<V"mittee or to the xneesnrss taken by Govern- 
ment against that movement, except news derived 
from offioial courses, or the Associated Press of 
India, tbe United Prws of India, or a corres- 
pondent regularly employed by the newspaper 
oonoemed and wnoaa name stands registered with 
the District Magistrate of the district in which 
he carries on his work. The source of tbe 
information also be stated in tbe newspaper 
publishing snob newt. 


Explaining the Unite within which 
mparte of tbe civil disobedience. movement 
may he published a Frees Note, dated 
August 10. New Delhi, saps: 


The deelentlea of various 
to be unWwfol sworisttoW 
pro.e tmtioo nndw the Crimtetl lew 
Aet any one 

The*- - and tU* i> a 
to white la the 
to tee Pieaer 


above, or „ _ 

laa uoTnDnan to svw* or 


by Jfcbs 


meat# will be gnflty of an ttfim 
law, Moreover It fa undeoiabie theft 


- a of factual news, both by the 

of ftvee fi w pmftc d and by tba mannsr 
to era iffikrgHhnyrd i , can do 



Che Mtera rastrietteoa an the pofcH* 
ssMoo of new* led to the sas pea alo n tf 
otewy MM in English and Vemaonter 
ggastoil to CMtttaTn Poftfllftl flMUftMft 
III Bgjsgal cud acvcM Jm Madras stepped 


their pnbliootloa from the fiOth. The 
Ntedtuten ft mm of Delhi, the HaHamt 
Herald of Laeknew followed writ. Mere 
then thirty newspaper* oeesed their 
publication from the list. 

THB OUTBRIAK Of T10LBRS 

The (itaetion, ee we write, ie gr o w i ng 
worse. There ere frequent reports at 
mob frensy end ineendtertsm. at latU 
charges and polios firing. Bioting and 
hooliganism occarrsd in many ports at 
India, with the result that in several 
towns the polioo had to open fin 
on mobs whieh were doing damage to 
property. In Bombay, the situation 
oon tinned serious, and the Governor in 
n broadcast warned the people that the 
Government would take the ete r n e st and 
strongest measures possible te meet the 
situation and te maintain order, no 
Government thereupon introdooed whipping 
aa a punishment for rioters. 

Similar acts of arson and rioting took 
plaoe in other parte of the eeantry, 
fallowed by strikes and hartals and what is 
more, tempering with tbe means of commu- 
nication and transport. Condemning theca 
acts of vielanee Ur. C. Rajagopalaoheriar 
•aid : "Repression and mob frensy. which 
llabatmajl would net have approved, hot 
which they think he approves, ere moving 
ip a vieions circle, and bitterness grows 
epees.” And h* added : “ Thorn who do 
not want the Axis in India oannot be 
happy ovar Bis present ritmMm., which 
is rapidly growing worse.” This is tens. 
Those mmrifsetetten* mart he dsptered by 
nil who veins and desire freedom and 


The venembte Peadit Heleviyn truly 
vetoed the toolings of tbe mere responsible 
body of hie ooentrymen when he soldi 



Bat when eU said, r e pr es si o n Is no 
semsly. It only adds fori ts tbs firs. 
Whet is wanted is eenstreetivs stetssmso. 


ship, promp t god p 

*Ly!sy j*Lr 

wsW 00190 m SOS 


Ah masts, 
i, whtofe hterbso 
pest, wM OH AO 



NATIONALISM AND RELIGION 

Bt bwami asbshananda 


C BITIG8 contend: " India cannot Attain 
bar liberation eo long ae ihe is not 
a nation. It ii an impossible tack to unify 
tbo Hindu and Muslims, tbo Sikhs and 
tho Christiana and f».g» than into a 
nation." Tbe atnpandou difficulty of 
bringing about unity among these bangs 
heavy on tbo socialist*, who consider 
religion as a stumbling-block in tbe way 
of the realisation of their immediate goal 
of oomplete independence. They bare 
planned to scrape up religion altogether 
from tbe body-politic and out it off u a 
tattered garment. They oite tbe example 
of BoloBevio Bossia wbere religion bu 
been knooked on tbe head. But is this 
an effective solution ? What was good for 
Russia might not be good for India. To 
experiment it here, in an altogether 
different atmosphere, will be like perform- 
ing an operation on the head in order to 
cure head ache, jut because an operation 
was effective to oore stomaoh aobe. The 
operation may be, to all Intents and 
purposes, beneficial but the patient may 
not survive the ordeal. The socialists 

may be well-intentioned in their motives, 
hot the method adumbrated by t k * n i is 
not suitable as it rou oonntsr to the 

fantai of lb# note 

History will bear witness to the fact 
that ardent aod strong religious fastings 

of different drvominakioaal faiths cannot 
nod do not obstruct the InWag up of 
a nation if wisely and impartially handled 
hy the administration in power. Sake 
the out ol England. Under Queen 

Mary. did not the Borneo OathoHee barn 
jho ftotiijdiate alive although both paid 
aUaglaaos to -ChirM and took , ■ hie noma 
itt oath * Theaategouism between Hindus 
M 


and Muslims is nothing in comparison with 
the hitter hatred and ranoorou feelings 
that were raging between the two groups 
of the Christian faith during thy reign of 
Queen Bess. The Protestants took advsn- 
tags of the opportunity and pr es s ed the 
Catholiu to dmth by an iaoessant increase 
in tbe weight of stones which crushed 
them ultimately to the last man. In 
North Ireland, the chivalrous performance 
of breaking heads was heard of not very 
long ago. Bat did all these gross' "and 
cruel enactments prevent England from 
growing into a nation ? Does not the 
England of to-day pride herself u the 
champion of Democracy and of Prosdem f 
Nature is everywhere almost the same. 
Its law is universal. What is applicable 
there is also applicable hero. Why skonld 
riots here stand in the way of nationalism 
any more than riots there? Is it rv»i 
logic to say that India cannot attain to 
unity and grow into a nation with her 
diverse eutoms and ereeda whfie the 
same has bun practicable in Europe in 
spite of its shedding rivers of blood, and 
in China, in spite of her long sped of 
slumber due to opium intoxication f ! 

Sympathetic aritiea have hold that 
religious differences hs- India are mine 
superficial than real. They have beep 
exaggerated and stressed too uiuuh by 
propagandists and vested interests. Deep 
down there is a fundamental unity width 
has lived through aooroe of centurion Dram 
the days of the great Mo^al Emperor, 
Akbar, iron to our present times. This 
com of unity is the bed-rock on wNc*> 
the two ; great ri viHmti ens have met. 
shared tbdrmutualjoysuod sorrows end ' 
exchanged their fasalthy and aoMegifts 



THE INDIAN REVIEW 


(Bammi IMS 


An unbiasasd mind will deolare without 
any reservation whatsoever, that points of 
unity an far stronger and mooh greater 
than points of division. In times of 
supreme trial, when floods, famine or 
earthquake have worked nntold havoc, 
philantbropio bodies have vouched that 
every neoeesary help came to them from 
ell quarters, unsought and in the utmost 
Spontaneity. Then the doling out of 
eharity was not restricted to the particular 
community of the donor. Large hearted- 
ness overstepped all bounds of exclusiveness. 
In a national crisis, it could be seen 
that Hindus and Mussulmans, Pareis 
and Ohristians bad totally obliterated 
from the tablet of their minds all religious 
differences and had rsndered unstinted 
suooour to every one in need. This will 
unmistakably set at naught the theme of 
wishful thinkers and self-seeking diplomats 
that religions in India are a deadweight 
and a hindrance in her onward march 
towards the goal of freedom. Why should 
it be sot Are not all religious branches 
of the same tree whioh draws its vital 
sap from One Universal God. 

A true Hindu is a brother to a true 
Muslim. Religion and patriotism have 
no quarrel between them. They go hand 
in hand. In order to be a pious Muslim 
or a dsvont Hindu, none need forget or 
turn his back against the land that has 
given him birth. On the contrary bs 
must rise op in indignation against 
Amiss who disfigure the fair name of 
religion and use it as an instrument for 
nationa l disruption. He must be ready 
to shed the last drop of bis Mood and 
la sacrifice bis all for the service of his 
m othe rl and and to wipe away the last 
v e stig e s of oommunaUsm fomented by 
smell m i nds, For, be considers himself 


as an Indian first and an Indian last, 
and what does It matter to him If one 
worships in a temple, one in a mosque 
and another in a ohurehf The soul at 
India is alive and virile. Its task is to 
show the world tom asunder by greed 
and ranoour, that Indian nationalism will 
oreate and not destroy, will feed and not 
feed on other nations. On the attainment 
of her long overdue liberation, she will 
sorely discharge her duty of bringing 
peace to the war-worn nations. It is 
refreshing to note that men like 
Mr. Ramsay Macdonald ooncor with us. 
A charming and graphic description he 
gives in his book "Awaksoing of India", 
whioh should clear the mist from 
the eyes of uncharitable oritios and 
prejudiced minds. It should point out to 
them the proper perspective. As the 
facts were gathered from his personal 
knowledge and personal experience, they 
are entitled to our serious and reverent 
attention. 

It >u the evening of e Matrupola. The 
mother Goddeee had bean dwelling in the midst 
of the people for tome day* aed tale night, with 
music end proo ee elo o. the wee to bo taken down 
to the Qsngm. Lights ween in every house. 
Band after bend pe ele d us. They made merry; 
the heart* of women were end, far the O oddam 
i* a welcome geeat to them. The torehes glared, 
the bi ftdi of ifflyfrf ifanokid. thi onowd t tnoutod 
ud bnstlod to aw* oil shoo* to Motto, to 

sx* Wtt*! s&ra sisrsa 

it ffn to ftotlvol I to boo# m toA 


Whoa on thto m ott ttoo 
teipi—kiPi of thlogt now* woftrd to my U ri oo*. 
bo MB m to bo drown bolow tbo w pirlto 


of SmMr. Tbaoo 
ioto Ho “ 


loto kft 
flonnioo 1 on 

t» unity, n 

m a eo-Q id lsa t l s g Men. «ven the 1 

A gm^m llam bdtaiuAA 

mvo Hwir uvQi Mm PoiNn sou 

with Indio to oihatlliM QM totriog ,of tbo 
oplrtt of to Vodoo. tho gmt mm B 
AimofOp opon oo II l* to to toot of nittk 
ond Bfodn attop pyrnbotoo to to oM 
of So too to toflppil* tbo omitoi 

oodtod of ISoototo Bottcto on# oooo MMb 
Iombo In tho of tho moocNio ond In 
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Mir places of worship throughout the country, 
the "oommoo alter" » not unusual The Mother 
tbs? nil worship is India— the India which stretches 
from the Himaleyae to the southernmost part of 
Oeyleo. That is the India of their religion, the 
India within whose borders are tha earned shrines 
sc att er e d far apart* north, east, south end west, 
hot «U sacred to the people Every Indian holds 
the Him a l a y as io religious reverence. The crowd 
on the banks of the Ganges at Benares roprewnt 
every phase and race of Hindu life. Hail O ye 
Uangee, Jamna, Godavari* Narmuda, aod 

Kaveri. Coma and approach these waters, is the 
prayer of tha northern Hindu who, perhaps* will 
never see one of the sacred rivers but to whom 
the land to which they belong is e sacred 


personality. The Buddhist in Ceylon breathes 
precisely the came prayer b ecause he too groeps 
the seme sense of national unity. The hod 
embodies hie roligkm as the tamm of Us God 
embodies the cut of Ide worship. Tha life 
below is that of a united India— a relhiiius as 
well ee geographical unity and that Jtf# will 
continue to strive for pottUea! eoqnamio*. India 
m a vision of the T w 4 u kitfahl* as Heaven 
is a vision of the Christum saint? 

We will add one thought more: “ India 
is also the dream, the earthly pandiae 
of devout Muslims* the true followers of 
the Holy Prophet, Messenger of Bmoo.” 




EXPLOITATION OF CONQUERED EUROPE 

BY Mb. KANWAB JOGENDRA BINGH, 1I.A., LUB., FJL non. 


T HE Germans of the Hanseatio League 
dominated the trade and commerce 
of pbrope daring a period which lasted 
for some centuries and whieh had its 

t 

culminating point in the 14th oentury. 
They exploited the eoonomie weakness of 
all the neighbouring peoples who were 
considered sufficiently backward, murdered 
rivals, aided bankrupt monarebs, and 
developed a highly organised exchange 
system for the benefit of their own trade. 
As Germany under Hitler rose from the 
ashes to beoome once again a Great 
Power with a large planned economy, the 
organisation of her foreign trade displayed 
all the characteristics of exploitation 
initiated by Hansards. A German writer 
in Der Vietyahresplan for November 1989 
explicitly declared ; “ All the countries 

from Scandinavia through Greater Germany, 
Bwitserlsnd and Italy, down to Turkey, 
must re-aoquire the old Hanseatic basis of 
life." The Hanseatio conception of neigh- 
bour’s backwardness formed the theme 
of innumerable declarati on s of responsible 
Nasi leaders. Dr. Ley announced on 81st 
January, 1940: “A lower race needs 
leas food, less olothee, and less outturn 
than a high race,” and Dr. Funk himself 
declared on July 98, 1940, that the 

'New Order’ must assure for the German 
people a maximum of economic security, 
a maximum of consumption and a 
maximum increase in the standard of 
living. The economic programme of the 
'New Order* seeks to attain these objects 
by a complete oontrol of the trade and 
commerce of the subjeot races. Europe 
today is trading- to perpetuate its owo 
enslavement. Such meagre reports of a 

reliable character as have some out of 

♦ 


Europe during the past yaa r have told 
repeatedly of heavy exploitation of the 
Continental resources by a ruthless 
enforcement of the trading arrangements 
that have been imposed upon the ooonpied 
territories from time to time. In many 
respects, the present conditions on the 
Continent are of an emergency character 
and, in detail, largely transitory. Funda- 
mentally, however, they are an advance 
exemplification of the pattern of the 
international trading system and general 
eoonomio structure whieh Germany would 
set up if it were in permanent oontrol 
of the European continent. . 

The German trade policy is primarily 
designed to exploit the industrial and 
agricultural resources of Europe with a 
view to feeding an ever expanding German 
war machine. The polioy appeared in an 
embryonio form during the pre-war trade 
drive in South-Eastern Europe when 
Germany drained away all real wealth of 
the Balkan market and settled the balance 
in unessential manufactures and obsolete 
arms. Binoe 1988, the resources of all 
Europe have been added to Germany’s 
war potential. The pre-war deficiencies 
in such crucial materials as iron ore, 
bauxite, and copper have been largely 
made good. Goal stocks have been vastly 
increased by the addition of Polish, Frenoh 
and Dutch supplies. The industrial capa- 
city of the Belch has been enlarged by 
the addit io n of at least sixty highly 
developed heavy industrial regions and the 
Germans' absolute oontrol has enabled 
them to rationalise and adapt production 
in all these areas to suit German ends. 
Daring 1941, the trade policy aimed at 
ootBpltta loooonio ibMtptkwi of the 

i 
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ocoupied ooantries and practically all 
territories ware incorporated late the 
easterns areas of tea Axis powers. The 
satire foreign trade of snbjeot ooootriee 
wee teannelised towards Germany, both as 
a market and a sod roe of supply. Tbs 
exchange clearing system facilitated tee 
process of drawing off for German ass 
tee domestic products of tee other 
ooantries and of tee stooks of Imported 
goods oa hand. Germany's requirements 
from the oooapied ooantries took preoe- 
deooe over all other and with this end 
in view exports to Germany were made 
a first charge oa the whole prodootion, 
to tee extent of imposing severe rationing 
oa home-grown food. The foot that 
daring 1941, Germany dispensed with tee 
formalities of negotiating trade-agreements 
with the nominal governments of the 
ooantries ander its control indicated tee 
total oollapse of tee eooaomio independence 
of B crops. Close German supervision over 
the negotiations tor trade agreements 
between various puts of European ooantries 
had been observed daring the latter 
months of 1940. This intervention Ins 
now been carried farther. Trade agree- 
ments on behalf of the oooapied ooantries 
daring tease daps are negotiated by 
German offleiais, who even dictate under- 
takings white other ooantries are to 
carry oat. 

The effect of the trade programme of 
the 'New Order’, as briefly outlined 
•hove, is dearly discernible in the 
eooaomio miseries of tee oooapied ooantries. 
In addition to political terrorism and 
national humiliations, tease ooantries have 
to boar the financial hardens arising 
not of the trade with their oonqueron. 
The iBoaattng credit balances bring built 
op at the Britebank by Mat of the 


ooantries involved ap p ar ent ly represent 
the formal reoord of the uncompensated 
and very often involantary shipments of 
their goods to Germany. In tee absence 
of published statistics of exports _ and 
imports, tee unofficial reports of the acute 
shortages in most of the European anas, 
even of products of white the particular 
oountry is itself usually a surplus producer, 
afford practical confirmation of the 
genuine sufferings brought oat by tee 
' New Order '. A Norwegian correspondent 
reoently pointed ont in tee Xconomitt 
that there is an aouto shortage of food 
(including flab) and raw materials in 
Norway owing to compulsory exports to 
Germany. The ooantries of South-Eastern 
Europe are faring an increasing soacrity 
of home-grown food and of imported raw 
materials. Hungary has resorted to bread 
oarde , Bn mania is experiencing br sa dl sss 
days again and again while Switseriand 
hu resorted to the rationing of dairy 
products. The Boasian c ampai gn has 
further added to the troubles of oooapied 
ooantries as they have to meet the 
intensified demands of the German mi 
colossus with their progressively dwindling 
resources. In Norway daring last winter 
ail blankets were requisitioned for the 
German armed forces without making 
any ooaoeesion for even the minimum needs 
of tee population. 

The long-range trade programme of tee 
Nasi Government aims to es t ahl i ah a 
German supremacy not only on the 
Continent but oa all countries that 
could be influenced by political p r ess ur e. 
Neutral ooantries ere being incr eas ingl y 
asked to give trade cs n osas i e n s to 
Germany. The revised commercial a gr ee 
meat between Switseriand and Germany, 
nnnounflsd at Berne in July 1941, is 
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reported to boro carried a provision 
that, it “present difficult oiroomatanoee 
oontinae ”, the olearing balance (normally 
about 60,000,000 Bwiae franet) might be 
increased by advanoes on the part ot the 
Swiss Government to exporters to 
Germany, opto a total of 400,000,000 
Swiss franet by the end ot tbe year, 
with a probability of farther Swiss 
advanoes being required in 1046. An 
agreement concluded with Sweden in 
September 1941, enables Germany to have 
an advance in merchandise to the amount 
of 100,000,000 crowns, to be repaid by 
German deliveries in 1048. In certain 
negotiations during 1041 with neutral 
countries of Europe, Germany has suooeeded 
in bolding down tbe unit prices at which 
the principal products of these were to 
be valued for the purpose of clearing 
aoeount, while tbe prioes of German 
goods remained materially advanced. 
According to a notable Swedish economist, 
while the export prioee of Sweden’s foreign 
trade daring 1941 with Germany remained 
constant at a level of 40 per cent, above 
the August 1089 figures, import prioee 
oontinued to rise and were as high as 
160 per eent. above the pre-war level. 

Europe was quite self-sufficient in food- 
stuffs upto 1980. This autarky has now 
entirely disappeared owing to one-sided 
trade arrangements with Germaoy. The 
ooflaotive olearing system centering at 
Berlin works in aoeordaooe with the 
discre tion of the German economic 
authorities. Tbe present political helpless- 
ness ot Hasi-oontrolled E u ropean cou n trie s , 
and their praotioat as olusi on from 
Em aut o moti ve of trade with ov e r s e as 
cou n tries am allowing Germany to proceed 
saeoeaetally with the planned economy 
of the 'New Older*. Germany's attitude 


towards subject mesa is purely that 
of a ruth Isas master towards a slave, 
and never before to history a slave-keeping 
race p oe s eaeed each a highly organised 
programme of extreme expl oi ta t i on as in 
maintained by the Maxi Germany. The 
projected Inter national division of labour 
planned by Nasi G over nme nt is another 
weapon of feeding Germany at the expense 
of the oonqoered nations. All subject 
races are bring deprived of arming 
themselves against Germany. Industrial 
production among them has been replaced 
by agricultural production while moat of 
their productive installations have been 
controlled by the oeoapying authorities. 
The standard of living of the subject raoes 
has been drastically reduced. Germany’s 
obronio shortage of man power has been 
eased by tbe addition of workers of every 
European race partly on foroed labour 
basis but tar mam widely on the ordinary 
basis, of a living wage. Disoon tent or 
revolt is at ones met with repression 
and reprisals. 

At present, exploitation and oppression 
am tempered by a desire to obtain the 
collaboration of the suhjeet mem in the 
eeonoaio war front directed against tbe 
Allies. Should this consideration oease 
to operate, tbe trade of Europe, and of 
other adjacent areas that can be brought 
under control, will operate under the 
sole leadership and direction of Germany. 
The programme of 'New Order* baa 
changed the face of European eooaomy 
beyond recognition. A viotory for tbe 
Allies now would not be a viotory 
ot the type of the last Groat War. 
Hast shadow baa fallen very heavily over 
tiie rest of Europe. The free- t rade 
ideal might, therefore, at beet he a 
Utopia to Europe for many years even 
if the AlUse noosed in gaining a speedy 
victory ever the Nani Germany. 



ADULT EDUCATION AND LITERACY 


By Mb. m. H. 

HE recent publication of cento* Agorae 
for 1941 boo, along with the inoraaood 
million*, aloo revealed where wo are in 
point of literacy, which to the hall-mark 
of pragma and otreogth of the population. 

u num 

wan or mu mn mimn or »n mu or 
on rmovnrci uraaan* mu mu, 

rorvtamow 


Travaooore 

2394.416 

477 

Ooohin 

603,000 

364 

Bdiodi 

062.976 

226 

Bombay Fraridsney 

4.067.700 

166 4 

Indio 3.88.800,000 

121 

Gujarat States 

116,100 

82 

Westarn India Stataa 

717,200 

6.722,000 

148 

Bsogsl 

161 

Madina 

6,420300 

130 

Xlyaora 

648,915 

126 

Gantcnl Provinoaa 

1,906,886 

144 

Aama 0 

1,281,700 

113 

U,P. 

4,728397 

64 

Gwalior 

290.840 

74 

Hyderabad 

1,111.246 

264,106 

66 

lEaahmfr 

ee 

The figures in 

the shove 

table 


indicate the petition of important Brittoh 


Indian prorinoea and Indian State* in 
thta matter. It to dear that in India, 
only about IS per oent. of the total 
population to literate. The general aignifl- 
oanoe of word ' literaoy ’ to the * ability 
to read and write and therefore when 
wo any that IS par oent. of the population 
of India a re literate, wo imply that of 
the total population of ever 989 millions 
only aboot 4TO milUona are literate. 
This to bat a trifle, Thfa Utttanwy of 
the huge Meek of p o pul a ti on to rather 
-* — «rg and it bohorae every Government 
not to apare any afforta in otampiog out 
m it oaaoy from India. 

tTj.fwnwACT ; A MMU UORAli 
attorney to n grant danger to the 
nelati ooe no u too and moral program of 

very minor aoetkma of the 
oomaMttlty teeeive odnootian, while the 


SHAH* HeAe 

general mace remain illiterate, a wide gall 
between the eduoated and uneducated in 
oreated. That ie what baa autoaliy 

happened in India. The reenlt Ie that 
there ie an intellectual arrogance on the 
part of the upper electee and dielike on 
the part of the ignorant and undis- 
ciplined populace. Secondly, a persistent 
oontinnanoe of illiteracy among the 
masses ie incompatible with political 
advancement. Many of the illiterates are 
voters and need ednoation to understand the 
value of franchise. Thirdly, if the education 
of the children ie to be complete and 
satisfactory* it ie necessary that the 
parents of these children should be 
educated ; for they most be in sympathy 
with the new things their children lean 
in the sohool. Fourthly, if the hoik of the 
population is un e d u ca te d, there will net 
be the edncatiimal atmosphere in the 
aooiety. Snob an atmosphere to vary 
nummary for the healthy growth of a 
nation, booanra the life of a oommaaity 
baa a deep and profound impression upon 
the growing children. Last bat not thn 
least an tbs ooonomie intsrests of the 
nation. Ednoation and eeonomio in tsra sts 
go together. Bdoeatad mm have bettor 
fsoilitiss of improving their oomo mto 
condition than nnodooatad mm. To mm 
up, ail aootoi and oomomto problem, 
break on Dm bed-rock of mam ignmanm . 
m noBUM 

nutaratss ooold be divided into two 
blooUe— lltttarata ohildrm and adalt illitoh 
rates. U no now il H tom toi are to oops 
lain wi.tonnt every child of eohaol-goiag 
ago ahonld mmivo tortom tom . But thto 
hag »ot horn draw In India, where grantor 
pmomtoge of ehfldrm of nohnnHgdng W 
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idle »way their time or help their perenta 
ia their occupations. Thia haa created a 
hope block of adolt illiterates. It 
sometimes ao happens that ohildren reoeive 
education hnt later on when they prow 
op, they lapse into illiteracy aa a result 
of the lack of facilities to keep their 
knowledpe intact. Therefore the problem 
of illiteracy reaolvea into 8 main issnes, 
satisfactory eolation of which is sore to 
redeem India from illiteracy. They are: 

1. Provision for the edooation of 
every child of acbool-goiop ape. 

9. Provision for the edooation of 
adult illiterates. 

8. Provision for the maintenance of 
literacy standard attained. 

What is the way ont ? Several solutions 
have been offered and various remedies 
tried. It Is not possible to do jnetioe to 
all of them in such a short oompass as 
this article and. therefore, I have restricted 
myself only to Baroda— a place well known 
for interestinp experiments in education. 

■DUCaSHW TO BB OOKPOMOBT 

She oredit of atartinp a oampaipn 
apsinst illiteracy first in the whole of 
India goes to Baroda, where a system of 
(MMBpultory ini (Mi rinotlOT wm 
introduced an far back ao 1898 in Amreli, 
one of the districts of the States; and 
by 1108, the system was extended to the 
whole of the State. This accounts for 
the fOot that at p r esent about 88 per cent, 
of the total number of children of school- 
poiap apt are ruder instruction hi Baroda 
4 Mb. the remaining 14 par cant, do 
Ml raactva instruction became of otter 
oegteet on the Sect of their parents, the 
eecnomio struggle and each other reasons. 

Under this system of oempulaory end 


to every child and thus illiteracy is 
nipped in the bnd. Not only that bat 
fines are also imposed for not sending to 
school the children of school-going ago. 
That primary education is has and is not 
to be paid for and that fines would have 
to be paid if advantage of free edooation 
wm not availed of, go a long way in 
goading the perenta to educate their 
children. 

ADULT UTBBACY CAMPAIGN 

The seoond important measure adopted 
in Baroda and ia almost all the big 
Provinces and States of India ia Adnlt 
Literacy Campaign. In those parts and 
those times, when compulsory edooation 
is not enforced, the greater percentage of 
ohildren remain illiterate. These ohildren, 
when they grow up, ornate a huge block 
of adult illiterates. 

Generally all mao above 88 years and 
all women above 11 years are considered 
grown-ups and adults. Therefore, Adolt 
Bduoation means the education of all 
man and women above 86 and 81 yean 
respectively. There are, however, two 
Undo of these adolte — those adults who 
know reading and writing, Ia. literate 
adults, and them adults who do not 
know reading and writing, is n illiterate 
adults. In other countries, adult e do oation 
tntum nwitinTiinirt of of p§ap|§ 

who hove already become literate and 
who have kept op their literacy, but 
ia India the problem is entirely diNsrent 
Less than 18 per sent, of the pop ul ation 
is really literate. Of this 18 par osnt. 
really 1 par sent can be said to have 
real eapastty to sand and write and even 
of them very few have the iooUnatien 
to study. 

With a view to e du c ate there adult 
Mat u r a t es , Baroda Stats Imwnhni a vigorous 
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campaign alt over the State in Hey 1089. 
Adah edaeetioB atecees were flret started 
to Amrell — the distriot where oompulsory 
education wee first introdaoed. At first 
eatjr 8 c las se s were opened hot as 
soon as instructions were leaned by the 
Oorerament to the school teachers, good 
progress was receded. A fillip was given 
to this work owing to the financial help 
given by local hoards, village panobayats, 
municipalities and leading oitisens towards 
running expenses of the olasses. 

The total nomber of olasses ooodooted 
daring the year 1089-40 was 841, of which 
097 were for men and 44 for women. 
The total strength of the classes was 8,999, 
oot of erhiob 9,781 were men and 819 
were women. Of the total number of 
classes, 978 classes— 949 for men and 80 
for- women— ware examined and 9,084 
entrants— 1,788 men and 998 women— were 
liberated from illiteracy. 

From the inoeptioo of the literacy 
campaign till the end of July 1941, the 
total aamber of o l ass o s ooodooted is 1,796. 
In all 96,467 adult Illiterates attended 
these o l asses and oot of them 9,881 have 
been sneossafnl in attaining the Uteraoy 
standard fixed by the State. Of the 
remaining 16.698 illiterate adults, 18.978 
have left the does, without reaching the 
Uteraoy standard, and 8,618 are still 
attending the olasses to acquire literacy. 

Adult ol asses con t acted la book ward 
arose or la areas of oeaosotmted efforts 
are paid a monthly contingency grant of 
Be. 9 to 4, and over and above this an 
yearly lump sum of Be. 60 per ovary 
hatch of 60 p erso n s rendered literate. 
At other places Mm work Is considered to 
bo h ono r ary, but schools or oentrea doiag 


Chmantlf thM ntotn m moAmMI 
in the evening in school buildings, 
Primary sohool teachers form the major 
portion of the workers in those olaaeea. 
In spite of the repeated efforts by the 
officers of the education department, the 
public response ia the matter of organi- 
sation of finances of this scheme is 
not ad e qua t e. The Government in also 
considering the question of devising ways 
and meaaa of extending inc r eased public 
co-operation in furthering the campaign, 
tunmnurog of utbract stahdabm 
Last but not the least is the pro virion 
against the lapse of new adult li t c r a t e s 
as well as literate children late illiteracy 
owing to the laok of faoHitiee of oriag 
their powers of reeding and writing. A 
committee baa, therefore, boon appointed to 
examine the question of preparing eaitahte 
literature for the newly made Htaratea 
and to explore all the poeribUitiee fas thie 
oonnectiov. A detailed scheme about the 
preparation of each literature is alto 
worked out. 

TH* BOLB OP T.TBBABTEB 
The village and town libraries also ploy 
a very important part in mnintolning 
litsraoy standards onoe acquired. 

In fact, at the end of several yean of 
exporienoo of oompulsory education fa 
Banda State, it woe twd that a bar or 
a girl who has p assed fifth standard 
vernacular lapses into iliitscaey within a 
few years unites he or she get* opportuni- 
ties of eeatiaoiag to read books. 

the Government, therefore, adopted a 
polity of providing with a Hbrary, every 
village where there is a aefaool, the help 
given by the Government end Distriot 
Boards ia each ease brim equal to the 
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■ gnnt equal to the contribution relied 
hr * library. With thia object libraries 
in the distriot receiving Government 
gmnte are grooped in three olaeaee 
determined by the amonnt of maximum 
grants. Distriot libraries reoeive opto 
Be. 700, 'town libraries opto Be. 800, 
village libraries opto Be. 100, provided an 
equal amonnt is raised by the libraries. 
The mahiia and ohildren'e libraries reoeiTe 
grants on the basis of village libraries and 
reading-rooms reoeiTe opto Be. 50, Binoe 
1884, every year fifty new libraries are 
established. 

Daring the year 1840-41, there were 
1,601 libraries in total, of whioh 46 were 
district and town libraries, 1,870 were 
Tillage libraries, 18 were libraries for 
females, 18 were children’s libraries and 
156 were reading-rooms. These libraries 
served 88‘6 per oent. of the total population 
of the State, town population being served 
to the extent of 100 per oent. and village 
population to the extent of 78*87 per oent. 

TBAVKLLING UBBABIXB 

Mention must here be made of 
' Travelling libraries’ specially designed 
to meet the needs of those areas whioh 
have no libraries at all or whose libraries 
do not contain certain books required by 
particular readers. 

The Country library section, as it is 
celled, has a travelling library with a 
•took of 88,687 volumes. A travelling 
library consists of a wooden box, contain- 
ing from 16 to 80 books and is made 
strong enough to withstand hard wear. 
Them boxes are dsspatofaed free of charge 
to any library, or school or in foot to 

WmJ mpninw ihxij 01 pwiPW w pmn 
trim undertakes to distribute the books in 
lb trneitr. Been the bright both wage 
b borne by the department, Some of 


the books are termed fixed sets and 
eontain books on a given subject, such 
as Agriculture, Bee-keeping— others ate 
selected as being suitable to a particular 
class or grade of r ea der s others again 
contain books by a particular author. 
Collections may, however, be aeade to 
meet the varying requirements of a 
particular looality. During the year 1840-41, 
this seotion circulated 17,860 books among 
8,840 readera by sending out 666 boxes to 
875 oentrea. 

The problem of illiteracy hae been 
aolved in many of the countries of the 
world with the help of one or the other 
of the ageooies mentioned above and 
80 to 100 per oent. literaey hae been 
secured. In Russia the literacy percentage 
stood at 58‘4 in the year 1888, but the 
literacy oampeigo brought it to 80*0 in 
the year 1888. In England, the Adult 
school waa established ae early aa the 
year 1788 A.D. and by the end of the 
year 1886 a.x>. nearly the whole of 
population waa made literate. In Germany, 
Spain, Italy and China, favourable results 
have been obtained. Bo India may follow 
suit by taking a leaf oat of the 
experience of those oouatriee and Hun 
hops to bo true bec au se literacy is the 
foundation of liberty. 

I CONTRIBUTIONS I 
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SOURCES OF MARATHA HISTORY 

THE POONA RESIDENCY CORRESPONDENCE* 

By Bao Babadub Prof. 0. 8. SRINIVA8ACHABI 


TTHB official records of the Central 
* Government o( the Maratbas preserved 
ie the Mm Defter, Boone, and made 
available to the soholar by the* antiring 
lehoore of Bao Bahadur G. B. Sardesai and 
Sir Jadnnath Barker, oome to an end about 
the clow of the first Anglo- Uaratha War. 
After this date the stream of offloial 
records begins to dry up ; but as has been 
pointed out, English records oome to the 
forefront jnst then. These English records 
preserved in the Poona Besidaney begin 
practically from the appointment of the 
first English Resident at Poona in 1786, 
and they contain a riob and varied mass 
of historical and eoooomio information 
and also duplicates of the more important 
despatches sent to the Governor-General 
by the Residents with the Boindia, the 
Gaekwad, the Bbonsie and the Nizam. 
The Government of Bombay having 
completed the monumental corpus, named 
‘ Selections from the Peshwa Daftar ', 
have now published the English Beoords 
in their possession, nec e ss ar ily as a 
valuable supplement to the Maratba 
Berlee and constituting in several respeote 
a complement to the English Beoords 
preserved in the Bombay Secretariat. 
Aooordiog to Bir J. N. Barker, the 
evidenoe In the English Beoords is far 


•Votaam nt The Allies* War with Tlpu Saltan, 
1790-M. Edited by N. B. Ray. 

Totems IV KamMss-Misaa Bstitiem, 17M-M. 
Edited by V. O. Dighs. 

Votea* V. Magper Aflbba, 178MSI0. Edited 
by Y. M. Katef^ 


Volume TL Pesos ABUn, 1TS71801 (Palmer's 


■bass yh Edited by O. A SaidtssL 
J M5 S Totems. Mttilfinw bm Mr C. W. Heist's 
■SS r-Bowb, HEM, Bditsd by Eegbobir Kafii 
temnMhm 


more aoourate sad wide-spread than in 
that of the Manillas, and it embodies 
a broader survey of Indian politics aa 
well ae a deeper and mow •intelligent 
criticism of character end policy than 
could be gleaned from the Uaratha 
letters and sources. 

The first two of the six volumes that 
are reviewed hero deal with the tangled 
yean of the English allianos with the 
Nizam and the Marathon in their war 
with Tlpu (1790-98), nod the subsequent 
relations of the allies that lad to the 
declaration of an attitude of aeotmHty 
on the part of the English, white their 
two qoandom allies began to fight ; the 
third book deals with the anti-Baahwa 
attitude of the Nagpur Hheaatee who 
were cleverly roped in by the English 
and who, even in the general nvntete" 
of feeling, following the eooolnaioa of 
the Treaty of Basseb by Urn Peshwa 
and in hie combination with the Boindia, 
did not whole-heartedly support his antes. 
They first bring out dearly the gnat 
military talents of Lord Cornwallis, wbioh 
have been relatively hidden in the 
background of Anglo-Indian Vkjatlati 
literature against the bright field of 
Wellesley's subsequent derisive t riump h 
over Tipn, no wall ae the outstanding 
diplomatic ability of Sir Gbarlsa Matet, 
then Resident at the court of Ptona, 
who proved himself more than a match 
to the astuteness and cunning of Nana 
Pedate. 

Wo team further that tbo apparently 
futile diplomatic movee ad the BRgttak 
and their allies to the totofnl yearn that 
ended with the Mentha triumph at 
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Bari t were really baaed on Shorn's 
perception of the serioni eonaeqaeaoea 
that were bound to reenlt from any oloee 
alliance with the shifty and weak-kneed 
durbar of Hyderabad. The immediate oanse 
of the Nisam's defeat is explained in a 
letter by Kirkpatriok, the then British 
Besident at Hyderabad. 

We also learn from the fifth volume 
how the abundant correspondence of the 
British Residents at Nagpur formed a 
sort of compensation for the relative 
lack of material relatiog to the activities 
of the Bbootles found in the archives 
of both Poona and Nagpnr. Again we 
read from the letters pnbliehed here 
that "the low morals to which even 
high Indians were then reduced made 
it easy for the Britain to use their 
spy-system to the greatest advantage” 

and that the moral decay which had 
early sect in the Nagpnr State was a 
powerful factor contributing to the 
oomplete destruction of the political 
importance of the Bbonslee from the 

date of their defeat at Argaon. 

The masterly reports of Sir Richard 
Jenkins, the famous Nagpur Resident, and 
of others afford instructive reading and 
give numerous side-lights on the devasta- 
tions effeoted by the Phadaris, the 

impotenoe of the State troops, the 

etiquette, etc., prevailing at the Bhonele 
Durbar. The Pindari inroads into Nagpnr 
territory are treated in a separate section. 
We note with interest that Jenkins tried, 
ae early as 1811, to obtain a reliable 
history of the origin and the early history 
of the Pindaris, who wen mentioned in 
seen of the earliest amounts of the 
Marsthas ae attached to their armies and 
even in the still earlier stages of the 
Deepen history. 


The volume on Palmer’s Embassy Is 
equipped with an adequate chronological 
table of the Poona Affairs, which Should 
enable the student to tallow dearly 
the topics discussed by Palmer and to 
supplement the information oontained 
in Martin's Despatches of Weiferity. The 
main interest oeotreo in the long-drawn 
negotiations whioh the Governor-Oeosral 
was pressing upon the Psehwa with the 
aim of arriving at a subsidiary alliance 
and in the ultimate forcing of the Psehwa 
into oomplianoe and resort to British 
protection on their own terms. Side-lights 
are furnished on the fleecing of Me 
citizens of Poona by the infamous Sarserso 
Ghatge, on the plots to depose Baji Rao 
and on the numerous rebellions of chiefs 
and officials, all of whioh constitute a 
mass of dark clouds which gathered over 
the Mentha nation’s horizon "with the 
certainty of Pate in a Greek tragedy”. 

The Extra Volume containing a selection 
from the mannsoript letter-book of Malet, 
who in the course of his Residue tehip at 
Cambay, earns to be oenneeted with the 
negotiations for a treaty between the 
ex-Pesbwa, Baghoba, and the English 
to whom be applied for help. Malet was, 
in one sense, partially responsible for 
the oondostat of the Treaty of Surat in 
March 1778$ and credit is ben ohrissed 
for hie having preserved * Baghoha's person, 
jewels and several gnats of territories 
to the Company. Likewise, Malet helped 
in securing Me renunciation by the 
Geek wad Fateh Singh of the ehmth of 
the city of Cambay. 

Malet, so pointed out by the pains- 
taking and thorough editor, Dr. Baghubir 
Singh, who acquired by putohase the 
mannsoript letter hook, which, is the basis 
of Mis volume, was a severe eritio of 
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Fatah Siagb Gaekwad and of his oppressive 
and high-handed role and wai a gain it (be 
letter's position being strengthened in Gojarat. 
Ho advocated a forward policy for tbe English 
in tho prorinoe and oven proposed tbe 
acquisition of plaoes round about Oambay. 

Volo"« VII of tbe Seriee deals with 
Major Barry Close's Embassy to Poona 
in the years 1801-1809. Close had gained 
reputation in tbe Fourth Mysore War 


and later iu tbe reorganisation of that 
kingdom in conjunction with Dhran 
Purnayya. Perhaps, Close's most remark- 
able servioe in tbe course of big long 
tenure as Resident was in preventing an 
outbreak of the combined fosoee of the 
Soindia and tbe Holkar supported by 
others at a moment (IMS) when every 
prospect seemed encouraging for a renewed 
Maratba outbreak. 



Buddha Figures in India and Ceylon 

A COMPARATIVE STUDY 
BY Mb. S. 0. CHANDRA, HA. 


KABLT ANICON1C ABT OK INDIA 

I N jMrly Boddhist art of Bharhnt, Saochi, 
Bodh ( Gaye end Amarsvsti to some 
extent, Buddha is not representod to 
antfaropomorphio form bat wherever bis 
presence tm needed it was indicated by 
symbols. This was das to tbs peculiar 
bent of tbe Aryan mind wbiob did 
not as yet faroor the anthropomorphic 
■hope of their gods. Bat there was a 
strong element of anthropomorphism in 
the religions belief* of tbe non-Aryan 
and pre-Aryan population of the country, 
and as a result of the contact with 
these people, the tendency to image 
worship was gradually gaining ground. 
The symbolic fOrgi of the god is just 
a step prior to his anthropomorphic form 
and with the emaryenoe of the doctrine 
of " bhakti ” or the devotional cult of a 
personal god, images begin to appear 
more and more in worship and came to 
he established to tbe religions beliefs of 
tbe Indian peop l e as a whole. The 

fusion of the non-Anna, pre-Aryan and 
Aryan tendencies brought about a obange 
in the psychology of tbe Indian miod 
and tbe image occupied its piece to the 
art of the country. 

In tbe 1st and lad oeotarisa AJX, 
Buddha image a p pea rs simultaneously to 
tbe Belienistio art of Qandhara on the 
one band and the in d igeno u s school of 
Mathura on tbe other. She Oandharan 
Buddha image boo boon token to be the 
Ant in point of dote on for os extant 
remains ore concerned and on this 
account gome scholars bora sought to 
dadoes a theory of HsUeaie origin for 
the Buddha image. But, an already 


observed, the tendency towards imago 
worship wee already gaining ground in 
India, even without tbe Hellenio inspiration, 
and as Dr. Kramrisob says: “ Under no 
draumstanoes can priority lay a claim for 
the Oandharan Buddha as tbe originator 
of tbe Buddha image, it may hare ben 
due to the accident of preservation." 
This point will be made dear when a 
comparison is made of tbe two examples, 
one from Oaodhara and the other from 
Mathura. Baoially and psychologically the 
two types of Buddha image, one from 
Mathura and tbe other from Qandhara 
hare different origins. The Buddha image 
from Qandhara, whether seated or stand- 
ing, follows the Hellenistic notions of 
plasticity and form, and has been inspired 
by the same standard of ideal beauty. 
Thoroughly realistic in form, it wholly 
differs from the Indian standard of the 
ideal mao who is his " derate The 
drapery with a volume of its own covers 
the winds body from the shoulders down 
to the foot and hoe been worn just 
like a Homan toga. Tbe facial typo, the 
treatment of the hair etc. are all to 
accordance with the Hellenietio notions. 
But this Hellenistic art bos been employed 
to servo on Indian faith and os snob it 
follow* tbe Indian tradition, verbal or 
plastio, to ovary see— ti a l of its ioanography. 
The c on ce ption of the seated yogi to 
cross-legged attitude is Indian ; sooh is 
oho the os— with reference to the 
different stanoao, attitudes and passe. 
The ids— of tbe usnfco and uma are 
supplied by the Indian Maul of the 
super ma n. Bsr the- reasons the 
Oandharan B uddha may be said to be 
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stylistically Hellenistic tod ioonognphioally 
Indian. " Tbe Otodbtrto sculptor did 
sot main an Appollo into a Baddba bat 
• Baddba into to Appollo.” Tbe Mathura 
Baddba, wbieh it a diroot evolution of 
the early primitive trend of India, aet 
the ataadard for all fotore Baddba image*, 
while tbe Qaodbaraa Baddba, wbiob wae 
ao esotio adaptation of Indian notion* 
bp eyncretietie oraftemen of Gandhara, 
ooo Id sot long earvive bat died a natural 
death. Sir John Marshall'* view that 
HaUeaiem ooald never make a lasting 
bold in India amply shows that Hellenism, 
bat for a few motives and bat 
for the impetus wbiob it gave to 
Indian <art, did not in any way alter 
tbe ancient artistic trend of India. The 
Greek ideal of beauty and intellect 
did not awaken any sense of response 
in the Indian mind wbiob to all intents 
and purposes followed up her own 
indigeoons trend, and it wee this ancient 
trend worked or transformed according to 
Indian notions that survived tor all future 
times, irrespective of extraneous influences 
which wen always sorfaoe entrants but 
never p enet r ated deep enough to alter 
the general flew of Indian art On the 
other hand, the early Kn e h a na Buddha 
type from Mathura Is ch ara c t e ris ed bp 
the folio wing peooliaritiee. She sculpture 
is in the roand or in high relief and 
always In mottled red san dst o ne of Sikri, 
the head shaven, no mou s ta ch e, the right 
hand held In oMeyn mudro, tbe left often 
eienehad and teats on the thigh in seated 
flgnrse or in st an din g Agnes support the 
folda of the robe; the elbow always being 
at aonm distance Iran the body, tbe 

in abb emetic folda moulds the lash very 
doselp. All these features ate to a 


great extant contrary to what is found 
in Gandhara. Vogel aptly remarks: "It 
cannot be derived from aop known Maas 
of images in Gandhara. She Mathura 
Buddha is essentially a product *ef a the 
Indian school ; it follows up the ancient 
tradition of pre-Kushana Yaksbas and 
Yakshis. 

XAinuuA Am BASKATB : 

Mathura lays all the stress and importance 
on the physical side of her Agorae and 
hence we have tbe stolidly boilt nnepMtoal 
Buddha type. To this heavy stolidity of 
the Kushana type, Gupta artists added a 
refined restraint and inner spirituality. 
Gupta art is a logical ontoome of Kushana 
art by physical refinement and inner 
spiritualism. Tbe Gupta Baddba is no 
longer the world oooqueror ( o Aektwwwfi ) 
but wbat he is oonaerned with is the 
conquest of the mind. Whereas Gw 
Mathura artist laid all the stress on 
the physical get-op of the figures. Gupta 
artists did their all to portray the 
Baddba figures ee spiritual ooaqnerors. 
This was done by doing away with 
the massive weight of the figures ee well 
as by the sight turned to the tip of 
tbe nose, ae indicated by the drooping 
upper eye-lids. The early Agues (Bodh 
Gaya image of Trikamela) betray Mm 
ideal of a grim resolve for sash inner 
ooaquest, but gradually in the inter 
images, ep., Someth, tbe Agnate get 
relaxed and they sink deeper and deeper 
into spiritual bliss. She undulating Uage 
of the body portray a subtle movement 
of life underneath. 

XBl 8ABHAXH BODDHA 

Shis e l e eri ce l type is Mm main booms 
of ail later tents lath In and bayead 
In d i an boundaries. She Gapta type la 
chara cte rised by its re fin e m e nt , Ip a 
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t 


olnf delineation and definition of the 

feataree, by early hair, absence of uma, 
greater variety of mudrae (the mudrae 
are no longer dead symbols bat serve an 
artistio purpose and fulfil the idea for 
whioh tbfy are introdaeed). The role 

covering one or both shoalders is extremely 
diaphanoas and dearly reveals the 

figure, the yoga-like glanoe with the 

gase of the eyes fixed on the tip of the 
nose. Soaroely any trace of Hellenistio 
plasticity is apparent. The entiling fate 
of the Buddha no longer ill fife ite head 
but eeeentiaUy conveys the ideal of Buddha 
the J Enlightened One . In Mathura 
daring the first and second oentnries the 
discrepancy between the Bnddhahood and 
Baddha image had been insurmountable ; 
now the Baddha figure signifies the 
reality whioh is hinted at by its name. 
The Gupta trend of Sarn&th, which was 
the prolific centre of Gupta art, bad its 
reperonssions on the Bast Indian art 
tradition. 

THE GUPTA SCHOOL 

The Eastern Indian version of the 
Gupta school is characterised by a warm 
sensuousness. The Sultangunje oopper 
Baddha, whioh is the typical type of 
Bast Indian Gupta figure, shows this 
sensuous emotional tread in the nervy 
maimer in which the pointed finger Ups 
ere bent slightly backwards, deeper shadows 
round the eyes and the lines that are more 
drawn from the nostrils to the mouth. 
This emotional version of the Gupta art 
of Hamath had also her influences 
In Assam. 

In South India, the Amaravati Buddha 
SgfiMi reveal an extension of the earlier 
htlWfi school but modified to some 
mdMt by extraneous influences. The 
to*!* of wearing the drapery covering 


BmufSBBiMt 

- _ . * .* 

one .boulter onljr with Mb e«m d tolte 
ood the heavy volame at the bottom u 
a malt of the taokiog a, of the robe, 
over the forearm ate typical dttUagaiah* 
log featom of this eohool. In tho 
Amaravati Boddha Agorae, tbo face a* a 
spiritoal physiognomy is yet onkaown. 
There it no enlightenment in aay of thorn. 
They are one of this plane and quite 
befitting the vibrant nod tense ataoephere 
ef Amaravati. 

The Baddha flgom ef Ceyloe show no 
exteneion of the nrtietio treote ef the 
Indian mainland. In the •tending Boddha 
figare from Aooradhepara, we nettee the 
peonliar characteristic of the Vengi t cheo i 
(«■».. drapery, oroamente, eto.) hot with 
an admixture of the primitive art 
tradition of India. In the seated Baddha 
flgom from the same locality the 
lfatherao tradition of balk end heevineet 
U aeeooiated with the impreu of 
cpiritealMdo sense and soft and subtle 
■ ensoonsnsM of modelling of the 
Onpta eohool. 
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Christian Attitude to War and India’s Demands 

: 0 : 

[Daring the Iasi few weeks the situation has deteriorated in India. The * quit India' 
slogan of the Congress has provoked a stern challenge by # Go tetmsni 
Mr. Amtry threatened that the polios and the courts would dsal with the 
situation promptly and firmly. Leaders of Christian thought feel that this is not 
exactly the way of peaoe by which any lasting settlement oould be brought about. 
The Metropolitan of Calcutta sounded a note of warning. Fallowing this! other 
leaders of the Community have expressed themselves in favour of settlemfcat by 
conference and negotiation. A wise Government, as has been said, "will be 
beyond its police and the troops to the possibilities of restoring real 
to India." This is urged by Christian leaders in India.— Sto. I. RJ 


THE AROunlBHO? OF CANTERBURY 

T HE Archbishop of Canterbury, in a 
letter to The Times, makes plea to 
Christian people to “ remember India in 
their prayers". The Archbishop writes: 

l think it is not prominently in the minde of 
meny people that the Indian Goagreat will meet 
again on August 7 , when the decision reeobed 
m ay have a great effect upon the relationship 
between a large eeothm of Indian opinion and 
this country. To many of os it seems that 
what is most needed ie not a new political 
device bat a new temper of mind and n new 
spiritual approach. I write to ask that C hri s t ia n 
people will, at this time, especially remember 
India in their prayers. 


the danger of civil war vote 
horieon, hot at that time a t 
by hie personal sacrifice and urgent cell to j. 
brought the warring parties together In oonforanoe. 
where, under the guidance of the spirit of God, 
hatred and antagonism were 01 
understanding and goodwill and 
achieved. My appeal is to tb 
my fellow-countrymen who, Suite of 

“ 'diet this ie 


Ughtfhl . 
reaching maturity. 

Britain through a 
building up • irrn.1 

(lUmwit. of lorn.', rat population. H» 


THB METROPOLITAN OF INDIA 

I 

Dr. Foss Westoott, the Metropolitan 
of India, in a statement on the present 
Iodo-Britieh relation, suggesting that the 
assistauoe of the trusted allies who 
have co-operated in the present struggle 
tor world freedom should be sought to 
avert a disaster, says: 

X have read with profound 
of the S e cr et ar y of Slate iq 
ooUHcnl situation. I< 
by the Working Oo mmft tse of the ] 

CmgMsq " 


has come to place the coping stone noon this 
noble edifies end surely it should be laid in the 
cement of mutual goodwill and frUowihip. 

When honest disputes arise b e tw een men of 
goodwill, raoourse Is had to arWl 
independent free from ioberited 

is better able lo see where the its* so 
Ie such e course impoedble for the pr esen t oriels t 
We have sought and found trusted nIUee to 
co-operate in the praeent struggle for world 
freedom which, unaided, we oouM herdly bona to 
have achieved. Ie it not in the path of whlom 


i in no 

It 

In a statement to the 
10, the Metropolitan says: 


notion to 
whom they had a 
of peeoe to 
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upon tba 
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vfoeed. That is the 
The question at 
this point, 
of 
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daw de lineatio n end definition of the 
feetnree, by early hair, absence of uma, 
greater variety of tnudras (the hm&tm 
are no longer dead symbols bat serve an 
artistio purpose and fulfil the idea for 
whibh thfy are introdaoed). The role 
oovering one or both shoulders is extremely 
diaphanous and dearly reveals the 
figare, the yoga-like glance with the 
gase of the eyes fixed on the tip of the 
nose. Soaroely any trace of Hellenistio 
plaetieity is apparent. The smiling fate 
of the Buddha no longer ill fits ite head 
but essentially conveys the ideal of Buddha 
the Enlightened One. In Mathura 
daring the first and second centuries the 
discrepancy between the Boddhahood and 
Buddha image had been insurmountable ; 
now the Buddha figare signifies the 
reality whioh is hinted at by its name. 
The Gupta trend of Barnath, whioh was 
the prolific oentre of Qupta art, had its 
reperonssions on the Bast Indian art 
tradition. 

•THE GUPTA SCHOOL 

The Eastern Indian version of the 
Qupta school is characterised by a warm 
sensuousness. The Sultangunje copper 
BnMfca, whioh is the typical type of 
Bast Indian Qupta figure, shows this 
sensuous emotional trend in the nervy 
man n e r in which the pointed finger tips 
an bent slightly baok wards, deeper shadows 
round the eyas and the lines that an move 
drawn from the nostrils to the month. 
This emotional version of the Qnpta art 
of Barnath had also her influences 
In Assam. 

in South India, the Amaravat! Buddha 
fifinrun reveal an extension of the earlier 
laAgnbMb school hut modified to some 
extent by extraneous infioenoes. The 
main of wearing the drapery oovering 


[ Banatow 1*41 

one shoulder only with ite curved folds 
and the heavy volume at the bottom as 
a result of the tacking up of the robes 
over the forearm are typical distinguish* 
ing features of this school. In the 
Amaravati Buddha figures, the faoe as a 
spiritual physiognomy is yet unknown. 
There is no enlightenment in any of them. 
They are one of this plane aod quite 
befitting the vibrant and tense atmosphere 
of Amaravati. 

The Buddha figures of Geylon show an 
extension of the artistio trends of the 
Indian mainland. In the standing Buddha 
figare from Anamdhapara, we notioe the 
peculiar characteristic of the Vengi school 
(ei., drapery, ornaments, etc.) but with 
an admixture of the primitive art 
tradition of India. In the seated Baddha 
figures from the same locality the 
Math a ran tradition of bulk and heaviness 
is associated with the Impress of 
spiritualistic sense and soft and subtle 
sensnousness of modelling of the 
Qnpta seheol. 
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Christian Attitude to War and India's Demands 

iO: 

[Daring the lart tow week. the situation baa deteriorated in India. Tbs ‘quit India’ 
alogan of tbe Oongreaa baa provoked a atera oballaaga bp ‘fl mwt 
Mr. Amefy threatened that tha polioa and tha oonrte would deal with tha 
attention promptly and firmly. Leadera of Chriatian thought feel that thin la not 
asaotlp tha wap of paaoa by which any tanking aettlement ooold be brought about, 
The Metropolitan of Oaloutta aoundad a note of warning. Following this, other 
leadera of the Community have eipreaaad themaelvae in favour of aettlemteit by 
conference and negotiation. A wiae Government, aa baa been add, “will he 
looking beyond ite polioe and tha troope to the poaaibUitiae of raatoring real 
to India.” Thia ia urged by Chriatian leadera in India. — Bo. I. A.] 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY 

T HB Archbishop of Canterbury, in a 
letter to The Timet, makes plea to 
Christian people to “remember India in 
their prayera". She Arohbishop writes: 

1 think H it not prominently in the minds of 
many people thet the Indieo Congress will meet 
again on August 7, when the decision reeohed 
mey hove e greet offset upon the relationship 
between a targe eeotion of Indian opinion and 
this oountry. To many of us it seems that 
what is most needed is not a new political 
devise but a new temper of mind and a new 
spiritual approach. I writ# to ask that Christian 
people win, at thia time, especially remember 
India in their prayers. 

THB METROPOLITAN OP INDIA 

I 

Dr. Fots Weetoott, the Metropolitan 
of India, in a statement on the present 
Indo British relation, enggeeting that the 
assiatanoe of the trusted allies who 
hays oo-operated in the present straggle 
for world freedom should he sought to 
avert a disaster, says: 

I have read with profoun 4 regret II 
of the geomiaiy of State maiding 
pomai l situation. I depleted the rasoi 
Oythe Working C ommit tee of the ] 

ssasrrJtfsst.*!---— v 

goodwill, end adapted the threat ot esarrivs 
aeMoa to e nf oree their views upon those with 
whom they had a controversy. Ia It the m et ho d 
of peaoe to • answer thmata of eoereioa with 
rimlte threats T Among 
way bade to war and the 
two greet net tone will he 
whieh wM exceed la hi tt a m ew and agony any* 
thhm that has nee hates. Is it too tee to 
wed a ^tester whom acnesqumem oa the wider 
iteifSim A «hieh h at ommnt nekm 
but be of tea awwaat tea ianMv ! 

w the mmmm ef the Chen 
tMritei riEfc follow, to he tel ~ 
tad tig wey of redemption thmorih mt Hdrn to 
he 
IS 
to 


ss&J^SsL tJnS 

iSe In ms4rptets fo&Mh Wfoaad 


the deagar of eivil war roes above 
horitoa, but at that lima a great U 
by his peveonal aaerifioe and urgent sell to ] 
brought the weiring parties together la oonfi 
where, under the guidanoe of the spirit of God,' 
hatred and antagoninn were overeo m e by 




achieved My appeal is to 
my feUow-oountrymen who, heir* 
freedom themeehrm, believe that 
rightful poeeearioo of every 
reaching maturity. 

Britain through a century and mom has been 
bunding up a great nation from the dlveme 
of ItM&a'f vast population. The Mane 
omc to place the coping stone upon this 
edifice and surely it should bo laidhi the 
ot of mutual goodwill and foUowehip. 

arise between man of 


goodwill, reoouree ’is had to 
independent m^d free from inherited 


is 

Is snob a 
Wa have sought 


to see where the Jtu 


for the meant oriah t 
and found trusted albas to 


oo-oparale in the p r esent straggla for world 
freedom which, unaided, we could hardly hope to 
have achieved Is it not in the path of wMom 


to eeak similar 


path 
in no lam grave 


II 


In * statement to the 
10, the Metropolitan eaye: 

That we best serve her (India) by helping to 
make of her e aeif ‘governing n a t ion, I am con- 
vinced. That Is tha gov e rnm en t MM potter* 
Tha oum t h m at hone la when end how at 
thia point* ThsOongmat mmlution erlth ite throat 
of mem tivB teatetekaoa tea teas pmmi. Th* 
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•longMde 
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nem to visit she Vhecoy eri 
in the p ro p osed ooofomnoe mm m 
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be u eve e is bring per fo ete d for putring that i 
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ftiaate 9 tea imI hotel jf tea yaagte t 
earliest poeMhle moment* Thai fores hat 
aoteMMUM bo i lt wu fi te tela a oMl 
oat at mm t. 
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Dm. E. FORRESTER PATON 

Dr. S. Forrester Patou of Christa-Kola 
Ashram, Tiropattnr, has issued a state- 
msat to the Press supporting the appeal 
of the Metropolitan. Be says: 

The urgency end the gravity of the pr o eat 
situation m India has u.o.upted me to write this 
open loiter to my fellow Britishers Naturally, 
we may feel somewhat resentful at the demand 
of the Congress for the immediate withdrawal of 
the British power from India, and we may object 
that this ie an impossible time to make anon a 
demand. But if wo consider it with an unbiassed 
mind, we shall sea that the demand is both just 
and also clearly in line with the ideals for which 
the allied nations stand. Indeed, thie should have 
been dene long ego, at the vary least, at the 
beginning of the war. For those who are enjoying 
the profits of British rule in India to plaad that 
Britain most protect the country from civil war 
and anarchy and continue implementing our old 
treaty obligations to exploiting Princes, la unoon- 
aeiom ■elf-dseeptaon, and, sometimes I fear, even 
conscious hypocrisy. Whan the majority of thinking 
and public-spirited Indiana say that foreign role 
must go we aa liberty loving people must be 
at ones prepared to withdraw, and do eo in the 
quiokest and moat friendly way poariUe. Only than 
will a aanaa of reality earns upon the soene and 
TodUne will bo set to oarve their own dartniaa 
even aa the Chinese have done and risen to real 
nobility in doing eo. 


But wa may argue: “ Why should this < 
bo made at this time when India la in danger 
of invasion ?** “ Cannot India wait for the promised 
independence rix months after the end of the 
war. * There are two oogeot r e a s o n s against such 
delay. Pint, there is no bonsai man who can 
toll what may be the position six months after 
the war, or what new exigencies may have 
developed before that time. The seoond and fer 
more Important mason is that the whole world 
oeeda just such a proof that Britain is willing 
to divast herself all of imperial interests wherever 
these interests aonfliot with the aa mm m desires of 
the majority of the people e f feot ad, It wfll show 
the people of subjugated n a ti ons and especially 
the “odoured rases 11 that our Ideals of radal 
equality and freedom are not mass talk bat what 
we are in dead ea rn es t about them. Above all, 
itarif would. X betters, be 
the natton behind the 
tfane It Is not unttksiy that 
mkh! want to haggle and 
r but when freed m they 
4mm or, they would be 
a with one another and 

lug bask for unity. In 

thfc way, X trust that tot osw India wffl be 
bate fetd that aha will bo a true and willing 
of Britain. I do not doubt that this would 
tn r ri h u biff d M to uH lsa and moth nnsstMim of 
KtefW *nan 

BBSS Sottas with %dk plan for the 

fwM. 


In 
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to bo lad to find 


CHRISTIAN LEADERS* APPEAL 


An appeal to leaders of ill porlisa to 
India to moot* diaouaa the p ro t e ct 
political situation and arriva a t a settle- 
ment honourable to India ia made to a 
statement prepared by a number of 
Christian leaders signed, among others, 
by the Rt. Rev. Stephen Neill, Bishop of 
Tinnevelly, the Rev. R. V. Aelrvadam, 
Arohdeaoon of Palamoottah, the Rev. Canon 
0. T. Selwyn, Mr. Daniel Thomas, 
Chairman of the Mnnioipal Council, the 
Rev. Canon I. Gnanayutham, doctors, 
teachers and lawyers. It says: 


Wo believe that a speedy and successful 
termination to the war, and a satisfactory pesos 
settlement after it, cannot be hoped for ualeaa 
the resources of India am now thrown whole- 
heartedly into tbo struggle. 

But sueh whole-hearted partleipatlon in the 
war k poteble only if India ie at pease within 
her own harden, sod shams a sommon outlook 
with the other allied nations. Instead of thk we 
am freed at the present time by serious 
communal disagreements and growing tension 
between the Government and important sections 
of pottUoal opinion. Thk ritustton filk us with 
apprehension and dkmay. 

Ws am oonvinosd that the poeribltttics of the 
method of agreement by frank discussion and 
conference have been by no means exhausted, 
and that immediate recourse at^mm again be had 
to thk method. Wo e er n mt ly hope that leaden 
in all the parties sonosraed, and all who have it 
ia their power to influsoss in any way the 
destiny of India, will set themselves to reopen 
the doom of oooferauoo and dissuasion, with a 
firm resolution to forget post difficulties to be 
prepared for bold experiment, and not to rinohsn 
their efforts until a sol ut ion has been reached 
whkh k bonoumbtf to mg aatkfaotory to 
•11 who m tal w oM d ia too pMm of the world. 
KATlOHAIi CHtJBCH WmifB APPEAL 
TIm Buooti*. Oonaitte. of tho 
QhrirtHB CmmoU .dinted tbo 
following ruuolubioB ok August 6:-* 
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INDIAN AFFAIRS 

By “AN INDIAN JOURNALIST" 


I •tpltrtbl* titsetloe 

Wot Mr. C. Rajagopalachariar only bat 
1 ’ man of peace and goodwill every* 
whom deplore that their “worde bare 
Mien on deaf earn" and a situation 
fraught with the greatest danger to the 
country haa been brought about by ill* 
timed threat of mass aotion on the one 
hand and Government's precipitate aotion 
on the other. Time and again, we have 
repeated in theee oolnmns that mass 
oivil disobedience, however non*vloIent in 
intention, will ultimately lead to the 
groseeet abase oalminating in the worst 
forms of hooliganism. And so it has 
been. By the mass arrest of leaders of 
tbe Congress— inolndiog Gandbi and Nehra 
and the Congress President— on the 
oondnslon. of the A.-I. C. C. meeting, 
the Government have preoipitated a oriels 
which was not entirely without prospects 
of settlement by negotiation. Reports in 
tbe Press give alarming aooonnts of the 
nature of the reaction, by no means 
creditable to the oivio sense of the 
elements concerned. Lathi oharges and 
firing have been resorted to. It is all 
in tbe old virions circle— repression followed 
by mob frensy in an unending circle. 
Where will all this lead to— and in snob 
a time as this when the oomtnon enemy 
is at our doors, waiting to ponnoe upon 
the country at an opportune moment f 

It is all eo grim and sad, especially 
when we realise that the Congress itself 
—as evidenced by the resolution and 
the speeches of its leaden— is no whit 
behind the Government in its anxiety to 
safeguard tbe country from Japanese 
aggression. Unfortunately, Mr. Amery who, 
as Dr. 8apru has observed, has done 
mom than anyone alee to jeopardise 
Indo-Britisb relations, is still at tbe helm 
repeating bis shibboleth of " onflinohlng " 
and “ resolute” aotion. ae if he were 
dealing with an enemy people. British 
prestige in India haa never been so low 
ae in hie regime, wbloh has done great 
harm to Indo-British relations. 

Bat men of peace and goodwill ere yet 
on either aide, anxious to bridge the 
gulf, and It should not he beyond the 


capacity of statesmanship to retrieve die 
situation. One oardiosl point whioh the 
Government seems to have mimed is 
Out Gandbi himself haa rescinded * very 
mooh from bis original position. The 
resolution adopted by the A.-J. C. On 
says Mr. Rajagopalaohari, 

ooafomplated foUmt oo-o pmatf a n • la anmd 
imtaUuM against the Asia ifa tranter of newer 
Ukaa plaoe by agreement on the baaie of 
indanandaiiM uandbiji bettered that tbaee was 
ample opportunity for exchange of Mono with tike 
Viceroy before etartiag We onmpajpa. But Goran- 
moM'i pinnipitotfi iptm proTintw m^nliiiUon md 

Jt dangerous rituation. In 
• eabn examination by British statesmen of tbe 
Congveei podkkm will not bo bnponiblo or uaekaa 

It was oommon knowledge tbst Gandhiji 
was anxious to meet the Vioaroy to find 
a solution (or the desdlook sod strengthen 
the defence of this oonntry sod eo of 
the Allied oanse. Been At this hour it it 
possible to Arrest tbs situation mbkfa is 
bound to deteriorate, if it is not met 
with a doe sense of proportion. The 
Congress threat of mass action was 
oartainly injudicious, But as the Metro- 
politan of India says in his moving appeal: 

Hong dde of this his bssn ibs nostnnnusnt 
of CmlDisobsdioitoe few a wish sod Mahatma 
Gmdhi*a deotiied wflHngoem to vM* the Vknroy 
and to take part in the pro p osed soutanes 
suggested by 86 Tej Bahadur 8epro. 

Purely, Owes feet* constitute the strong* 
ground for tbe summoning of such e contaoee 
of ths tesl Isedsis of the people at the iwBl 
ponibb m om ent. 

Tha fort that form baa baan amployad mart 
not be allowed to rata e oonfweaoe ant. 

The Isle Hebedev Breal 

The ooontry bee been deeply moved 
by the •uddan deeth of Mehedev Deeei, 
Gnndhiji'e 8eereUry, while under detection 
is prison, on August 15. After e brilliant 
aoedamio Onreer, Mehedev Deeel wan 
preotieiag ae e lawyer for a time. But 
when Qiedkiji retained to Indin tram 
South Africa, he threw himeelf com pl etely 
into hie aervioe, working with him ae 
hie politioal end private Baoretery, and 
always in does attendance oa him in tha 
Asram at Sabe rm ati and Sevagram, 
sharing tbe austere Hie nf hie nmeter. 
A man nf wide eultara end been 
iatelUgenoe, he relieved the Mahatma of 
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muoh of the routine work o( a public 
lender of Gandhi's eminenoe and popularity. 
Few Seoretaries oonld hare so saooesefolly 
discharged the ardooos duties that derolred 
on him with snob oheerfulness and compe- 
tency. His writings first in Young India and 
then in Barman ezeroised a profound in- 
fluence on thousands of readers as did the 
writings of Gandhi himself. Deaai was an 
adept at interpreting the subtlest thoughts 
and movements of the Mahatma’s mind. 
He shared the Mahatma’s ideas and 
opinions on all things, find the same 
simple and stoic life and had the 
scholar’s instinot to seise his thoughts 
and wean them in words of perfect 
brilliance. For a quarter of a century, he 
identified himself so completely with the 
Mahatma’s life that be could rarely be 
said to hare bad a separate existence or 
ambition. It was an adventure in self- 
abnegation, the like of whiob had never 
been known since Socrates and Crito. 
No wonder that Gandhiji's bereavement is 
irreparable, while the rest of the country 
has lost a fine character and a noble patriot 

Mahadev’s affable manners and oharming 
disposition won him friends everywhere. 
Amidst Ml the dietraotioas of a political 
struggle, his interest in literature and the 
ancient classics was always sustained. It 
is sad to recall his interest in the Sanskrit- 
English publications in which the Editor 
of this Review has of late been specialising. 
Only a few days before his death, be 
asked for the latest iff these M ass i ne — 
and he would not have had time to 
finish it before he has been out oft so 
suddenly in the prime of life. And yet 
he oonld not have wished for a different 
end than to die in the ooorse of a 
national struggle and in the immediate 
pre s sno e of the master whom he loved 
so well and served so faithfully: 

Yet, O stricken heart, remember O remember 

Mem of human day’s he lived the better port. 

Took Ms fln of mosls, Joy of thought sad 

Oims sad stayed sad went, nor over eemaf 

[to entile. 

Osset and stayed and went, sad new when d 

[is finished, 

Tee atone have crossed the awlaasholy stream. 
’Yean die pong, but Ms, 0 Ms, the 

Oadsesying gladness, a a drg m ts d ^dtmm. 



We cannot congratulate the Home 
Department of the Government of India 
on the unauthorised publication of private 
talks among membese of the Congress 
Working Committee on the eve of the 
Allahabad Session of the A.-L C. C. Meeting. 
The way the so-called " documents" were 
obtained by a Police raid on the offices 
of the Congress, as yet not deolared 
unlawful, was itself reprehensible. But 
to broadcast the notes of private talks 
on the eve of a momentous Session of 
the Committee was to say the IsMt 
anything but decent. If tike authorities 
thought that the so-called “revelations*' 
would disoredit either Gandhi or the 
Congress, they were woefully mistaken. 
If anything, the frankness of the talks, 
the earnestness of the members and their 
readiness to envisage the problem from 
every point of view Iim had ‘an effect, 
the very reverse of what the Government 
bad expected. On the other band, 
one oannot sufficiently deplore the short- 
sightedness of tike Department in rushing 
to broadcast news which, if only the 
Congress itself bad released, would have 
been banned without oeremooy. Every one 
is aware of the enemy propaganda, which 
is eager to make the most of domestio 
differences. Time and again oar pro- 
paganda has countered the enemy lies 
that India is pro-Axis. Wbat then is the 
sense in making it known that Gandhi 
and some of his colleagues are so inolined 1 
What will be the reaction of the masses 
to snob statements? Apart from the 
impfrpriety of the thing, it is difficult to 
believe that so silly a sooop should have 
been attempted by any responsible body. 
As the newly started Muslim Daily of 
Calontta, Morning News, has pointed ont: 

Tbs torpedo intended for tbs Working Committee 
has etosMste of the boome ran g in ta. . . . The 
poMMty given was wrong, poiittoally immoral and 
aJUASM; unJaMfied even as a war 
9 ttMMunr» Panttaori— d vnriottol thi hMuhmmw 
of potato mm ftad apchoofat of idtto and 
MgMDflotai la private mwnfttona. It potatohod 
tutor iho authority of to Govomawat, will moko 
potato toll impoorfW Oft*** tpokmoa how 
aoquirod r o pote Ho o for ttotr ootepoWmw, 
(kvtCMMQt will tat wvltattivMi not to itoop to 
Mfchodfc not to tooptei wfik t to fewaaka of 
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Th% hope that the Muslim League 
would do something to resolve the dead- 
lock that has persisted so loog has 
proved illusory. As usual, the League 
Connell met soon after the Congress 
Committee In Bombay. Bnt its decision 
seemed to be no more than the oostomary 
denunciation of Congress activity. It 
does not require maoh astuteness nor 
bravery at this time to oondemn the 
doings of the Congress. Everybody agrees 
that civil disobedience will be disastrous. 
Bnt what does the League propose to do, 
now that the Congress has gone into the 
wilderness ? It has no constructive 
programme. Those among the Muslims 
who are engaged in war effort are doing 
so inspite of the League. The League 
itself for all its tall talk, is sitting on 
the fenoe, doing nothing and obstructing 
every tftove for unity or concerted action. 
The lofty declaration that it is willing 
to consider any proposals for setting up 
a Provisional Government • . • • " provided 
the demands of Moslem India are 
oonoeded ” takes us nowhere. This is 
oertainiy not the sort of initiative that 
is expected of any responsible party. 
The League Council has taken two 
thousand words to repeat this old story. 
As the Statesman points out: 


The resolution ss it emerges bom tbs masting 
Is mush tongsr then the earlier foreoaet, but Ism 


No wonder that even Mr. C. Baja* 
gopalaohariar, who had to tear himself 
away from the Congress with a view to 
bring about unity between the Congress 
and the League is reported to be 
sKtmnstr unhappy ovtr tbs tons and i 
at tha Muslim League's resolution at Ben 
the man on the part of tbs Laague to taka s 
bold Initiative at s otitis*! 


MM ImmmbIs sr flails 
British oommsnts on the situation in 
India are so ill-informed and ignorant 
that one wonders how at suoh a distance 
end with so distorted a vision they oould 
be ef any help in resolving tbo present 
dmdleek. And yet advise is never lacking 
and we have oolumos of dissertation on 
what should bo done. No wonder 
that Sir Bamaswami MudaUar. Member- 
TiooigmU It tbo Wtr OoMaot, ■porting 
at a party in Delhi tha athar fey, had, 


according to a praac conaapandnt, mm 
“ hard word, to My againsl thooo thing 
9,000 fflitoo away. He hepad to be able 
to apprhe the people in London with tbo 
troe position in India.” There is oortaioly 
great need for this, especially from 
ona in eo responsible a p^tHr u 
8ir Bamaswami MudaUar ooe^toa in tba 
oonoaels af the Governmaat. On tba era 
of hi. dapartora from Kareohi, Sir Bama- 
swami Hndaliar is reported to hare said 
at a Press Conference that 
be owtainly felt mrtato that the Ml 

wwumwit . Ie London (bowed . look af now ef 
naiity of the Indian ertnMlra. 

His aaeoraaoe is, therefore, most 
welcome: 


I oeruinly ptaoe brfore tb. Mtboritiw la 
Eogbnd all tb. foot* tbrt 1 hut mthowd both 
from ofldel axpwwooa Md pobiie — *t . . . 

I win pwM a faithful picture of wfatt ie 
heppming fat Indl. to-day. Ike viewport, of 
tb. Oongteo, tb. Marita Iwpn m tbo of the 
otim politkrt putta in iwgard to tb. potent 
pcrtiion. I win bring to tbo note. of the 
autboritio wbrt India fari. .boat tbo Atbrtie 
Obrtter. I wffl pro* for • drtnit. dwhntioo 
about India. 

We trust it will not all be In vain. 


Bernard Shaw is always outspoken and 
his observations on current affairs are 
bound to he refreshing. We have had a 
lot of olaptrap propaganda even from 

persons whom we eipeet to be free from 
bias. 8haw*s comments on the Indian 
situation are refreshingly free from such 
bias. He has toms pungent things to 
say of Britain's mishandling of tbo 
problem ; but he is sure that all will ha 
well in the end. Thus in a msssags to 

the meeting of the India League in 

London, Shaw points out: 

It it unfortunate that tba Gotejmaat should 
hava started their Indian nsgotin ten* with a 

blunter but Out was to be eniSteToovirratete 
always bight that way. 

Tba b lunter waa to five Bir Stafford Grippe* 
•• My bad te be sdoptad 
uualmoiiM by a Cabinet oompoted of — ■ ‘ ' 
or opposite opfauooe on 


notbhm 

offered < 


to Moess 

did la Irsiand; 


But aU will 


always doss, with 




with. It will 


tb. vteb 
M Snt. 

Wo hope m. 


it bn 

it 


bm wttSSt towwpMr 

4 bm pnpnl y bnndkd 
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Dempapen h Travail 

Even in normnl times the conditions 
under which newspapers work in India 
are stringeot enough; bnt sinoe the war 
began, newspaper offloes hare been flooded 
with a constant stream of orders, notifi- 
cation's and restrictions whioh hare made 
their lot altogether irksome. The press 
in general hae accepted them ae unwelcome, 
through perhaps necessary, consequences of 
war conditions. Bat the reoent restrictions 
and regulations hare been so rigorous and 
uncalled for that maay papers hare began 
to think they could seres no good purpose 
in oootiaaiag under such extraordinary 
conditions. What is one to think of tbo 
advice regarding the sise of types to be 
used as headlines, or the limit of three 
columns assigned to news of oiril disturb- 
ances or the compulsory registration of 
reporters who hare to work only with 
the good graces of district authorities? 
Of oourse, war conditions domand that 
the Editors should co-operate with the 
Goreroment in seeing that nothing that 
may be of advantage to the enemy leaks 
out or that nothing is done to impair 
the morale of the oountry. Except for 
these speoiflo limitations, newspapers most 
he free to be guided by their own sense 
of responsibility. Unhampered they hare 
always prosed of great help to the State. 
Bat the extraordinary restrictions recently 
impo s e d on them bare strnck them with 
a sense of frustration. 

And the suspension of a large number of 
newspapers has created a fearful situation. 
Sooh suspension will dries the discontent 
underground and what is wares giro 
room to false rumours and alarms which 
it mart be the basioese of Government 
to counteract. It cannot be done without 
the whole-hearted co-operation of the 
press, especially in war time. In this 
eoattoo ti oa the London Dotty Express 
published not long ago a word, of advice 
which the Government of India would do 
weii to heed at this jonoturs. It ran : 


Don't 

Don’* 

Hike me of this 
the u rn pe ss of as 
end wHMta tbs 

*°fi5*eet <ha 


of demoom ey for 
guiding, Msogthealog 


loutnabsts. They bn important 


As we go to Press, it is learnt that 
the Standing Committee of the Editors’ 
Conference hae successfully negotiated with 
the Government and evolved a formal* 
which may result in Government’s with- 
drawal of the regulations. 

It is hoped that in the interest of the 
Government itself, and especially in war 
time, notbiog will be done to impair the 
helpfnl function of the press and that 
newspapers will be encouraged to rename 
their publications forthwith. For the 
stoppage of papers will reenlt in more 
damage to the cause whioh the Government 
and the people have in common than 
even the indiscretions of an irresponsible 
newspaper or two might do. 


•ktf. ts si s s m ssy foyer’s Rssiiaetlee 

When it was announced that Sir G. P. 
Bamaswamy Aiyer had been ottered and 
had aooepted a place io the Viceroy's 
Council and that particularly as Informa- 
tion Member, more than one intimate 
friend of his doubted the wisdom of hie 
aooepting the appointment. For every one 
knows that the Department of Information 
has bean more or lees an appendage of 
the Borne Department, the control and 
oeasorship of the prase being virtually in 
the hands of Sir Reginald Maxwell. It 
mart have been a job for Sir C. P. Hama. 
swami Aiyer to wrestle with Sir Reginald. 
And if the prase reports are to be 
believed, no wonder that the present 
press ordinances, the suspension of the 
various papers and the arrest of news- 
paper men under his very nose, drove 
him out of office. 


Before aeceptiog the appointment, 
Sir 0. P. said io a prose interview: “ My 
main, if not, my sole endeavour would 
be to help In bringing about a reconci- 
liation of the various elements in foe 


body politic that are now following 
divergent, if not antagonistic, paths." Be 
has now publicly avowed there is little 
doubt that he had ‘ failed ’ in that 
endeavour. 


And so the motion of reoonoWiatin* 
has bean a failure. It is good bo hoe 
returned straight to Travaacore, the Sold 
of hie nativity for some yearn where hie 
dynamic energy and personality had 
m a nif e s ted t h e m sel ves so fruitfully. 



FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

BY "OHBONIGUBB" 

a. i. a. rtc Mm «f R«irt am imhk m Manured 

N EWS of the death, while on active The Bod Amy bee hurled whatever 
aervioe. of H. B. H. the Duke of reeervea are available in a eop re m e effort 


Kent, yoangeet brother of H. M. the 
King -Emperor, wae received on Angnet 86 
with profound sorrow throogboot the 
United Natione. 

The Dnke of Kent wae on hie way 
to Iceland in a Sunderland flying boat, 
wbioh crashed in North Scotland, His 
Highness and all members of the crew 
bring killed. 

His Boyal Highness, who was an. 
experienced pilot, bad flown many 
thousands of miles on official doty since, 
the outbreak of the war. Daring last 
year, be oovered more than 16,000 miles, 
and in July last be made a seoret flight 
to Oadhda to inapeet the Air Training 
Boheme. one of the branches of his many 
activities. He also visited the United 
States. 8inoe the outbreak of the war, 
he had been particularly interested in the 
welfare of the Boyal Air Force, with 
which he had been most intimately 
connected. 

Ike leased hast 

Hr. OhorohiU's return to England after 
his historic visit to Russia eras followed 
by reports that he and M. Stalin had 
thrashed out arguments about a "Second 
Front now" as against a Second Front 
at some future date— probably in 1848— 
and had roaohed an agreement, satisfactory 
to Russia, Britain and the United States. 
According to a Press correspondent, 
Mr. Stalin and Mr. Ohurohill had ended 
their talks covering the world-wide aoope 
of the war by a friendly ag r ee m e nt after 


to stem the Phaser avalanche, which a 
few days ago forced the Don south-east 
of Eletskaya and readied an area north- 
west of Stalingrad. The situation of the 
Volga metropolis is growing graver hourly, 
with a synchronised air “blits" threaten- 
ing to reduce the city to the fate of 
Sebastopol. The destruction of 98 German 
pianos within two days of the launching 
of the Nasi offensive at the approaches 
to Stalingrad indicates the magnitude of 
the air battles. 

General Zhukov’s forces have stormed 
a German stronghold on the Moscow 
Front and are now attacking the very 
heart of it. Rshev is a well-fortifled base 
and the Russians have been trying to 
take it for the post four months. Their 
success in breaking through now removes 
a serious threat to Moeoow. 

las final Is tts assesses 

Persia and Iraq have been united into 
a new Co mm a nd under one Commander. 
This was dis cl osed on the 84th Angnet 
by the War Office in the announcement 
of a Persia- Iraq Command. 

The reorganising of the Commands in 
the East is further proof that the Alli e d 
military machine is bring mured up for 
great tasks ahead, says Jhmfsr's military 
commentator. General Sir Maitland Wilson 
beoomee Commander-in-Ohief in Iraq and 
Persia, thus relieving General Alexander, 
the new Middle Bast Chief, of all 
respanribiUty in them ureas, no very 
wise move rise relieves General WcraU 


Brasil has deolated war on Germany and 
Italy. This follows the sinking of five 
Brasilian ships hr Axis C-boats reeently. 

An official o o mmnwigwe issued by the 
Brasilian Government states: 

Is rise sf the mlssT war eeriest ear esversfamy, 



I. 8. Semassm Is Mans* 

The Americans am wait established in 
the Solomons. They have captured 

ill jgjm fa 

that tbs J apanese were eaniblhSyor 
captured wherever they ettsesplid to 
regain territory. It ia farther- DmM 
that at least 74 Jkpaneaa pfahae at 
uri o n typos 1mm bm MMftl Ip 

4V> Bnkiwnng flajitlng m, 

■P* WillHW I Mr ffiffit 




DIARY OF THE MONTH 

:o: 


July 86. Fall of Rostov ia aanonnoed. 

July 87. Nasis claim the fall of Bataisk 
aooth 'of Rostov. 


Joly 88. Alliea' reported withdrawal in 
Bgypt. * 

Joly 89. Pacific War Council meets. 

Joly 80. Iodia Debate in the House of 
Lords. 

Joly 81. 7. D. Savarkar resigns president* 
ship of the Hindu Maba Sabba. 

Aug. 1. Metropolitan's appeal to Britain 
to end the political deadlock. 

Aog. 8. Moscow appeals to Alliea to open 
Second Front. 

Aog. 8. Japs bald in E. Chekiang. 

— Gandhiji arrives in Bombay. 

Aog. 4. Sandhi attends Working Com* 
mittee Meeting in Bombay. 

Aog. 8. Working Committee releases draft 
resolution for A.-I. C. C. 

Ang. 8. Sir Stafford Orippa in a statement 
assures that promise of Self-government 
will be carried oat at the end of hostilities. 

Aog. 7. A.-1. 0. 0. meets in Bombay. 


Aog. 8. A.-I. 0. C. approves Working 
Committee's raeolotion. 


Ang. 9. Mahatma Sandhi, Nehru, Asad 
and members of Working Committee 
arrested in Bombay. 

Aog. 10. Disturbances in Bombay, Poona, 
Delhi, Gawnpore and Looknow. Folios 
open firs in several places. 

Ang. 11. Congress Besolotion delivered to 
Chinese and TJ. S. Envoys at Delhi. 

Ang. 19. Nasi advance in Caucasus. 

—B.M. 8. Bogle, British Aircraft carrier, 
Is sunk ia Mediterranean. 


Aog. 18. D. 8. A. Government instructs 
the A meric a n troops ia India not to 
take part la internal troubles. 


Aog. 14. 


t hading ia Solomons. 
Dead, Private Secretary 
dies of heart failure. 
Committee of the AU* 
Lmgue meets ia Bombay. 


Ang. 17. OhurehilbBtalln talks at Moscow. 

Ang. 18. Sen. Alexander b appointed to 
eoooeed Sen. Aoohinlsob. Commander* 
in-Ohief of Middle Bast. 

Aog. 19. The Fm Press, Indian Expnu 
and allied papers suspend publication. 

Aug. 80. Muslim League Executive asks 
British Government to guarantee Pakistan. 

Aug. 91. Sir C. P. Bamaswami Aiyar 
resigns from Viceroy’s Council. 

—Nationalist papers in Calcutta suspend 
publication. 


Aug. 88, Brasil deelates war against 
Germany and Italy. 

Ang. 88. Pandit Malaviya condemns 
hooliganism. 


Aug. 94. Standing Committee of Editors' 
Conference meets at Delhi. 

Aug. Bff. Duke of Kent is killed in 
notion. 


Aug. 86. Dean of Canterbury 
negotiations with Congress. 

Aug. 97. Ohurohi!!’s assurance to Bgypt. 

Aug. 88. Standing Committee of Editors' 
Conference at Delhi adjourns after 
evolving a formula for withdrawal of 
existing restrictions. 

Aug. 89. Nasi reverses In the Caucasus. 

—Russians bomb Berlin. 

Ang. 80. D. 8. snocesse s in the Solomons. 
Six islands oaptorsd. 

Amr. 81. Calcutta papers resnms publication 
following Editors’ Conference Standing 
Committee's appeal. 


MAHATMA SANDHI’S HEALTH 
Tbs Allowing hfc—arisa Is pnMbhsd to a 

gsr Jsrs jssstjssjs 

233 Siam tMLT* 

ti h.f private hoses, wham he b 

-t-fiswirsa 

tadtadlsg Mi own msAool adviser. 

The osmbsn of «hs Waridog — — rnrTtlii me 

All ttme pmsi 


eos in the 


lbs health of eg Is good." 



$ The WORLD of BOOKS * 

(ONLY SHOBT NOTICES APPEAR IB THIS SECTION) 


Germans Beyond Germany (anthology) 
Edited bp Vilem Ham. Tbs Inter- 
national Book Boom, Bombay. 

This book fa dedicated to the memory 
of President T. G. Maasryk. It does not 
claim any politioal or propagandist 
aspiration though the Editor is a 
Czechoslovak ien. and only analyses the 
German mind as revealed in the writings 
of great thinkers like Goethe, Kant, 
Novalis, Heine, 8ohopenhaner, Lassalle and 
Nietzsche, tine ira et ttudio. The extracts 
given show that German greatness is real, 
as also German insanity and that German 
politioal life has lagged far behind German 
intellectual life, though both have sprung 
np from the earns intellectual root. 
Nasiam can claim an intellectual tradition 
going back to Martin Luther ; and 
National Sooialism to the Franoophobia 
and storm and stress of the 18th century 
in whioh Goethe grew up: Sohophen- 
haner anticipated Nazism in the struggle 
against the Judaea — Christian Church and 
for a new Aryan original, religion. The 
German people have always regarded 
themselves ae a Chosen People, and 
German da seioh m baa always toyed 
with the notion of a batter world. 
Metternioh prophesied the ooming German 
National Revolution, and there have 
been several warns of emigration of 
German intelleotuala since the national 
rising against Napoleon as in the days 
of 1848-49. 1914-18, and since 1988. 
Some of these were Wagner, Man, Angela 
and now Biastala and Proud. Comment 
la wmSkm* 


An Approach to the Ramayana. ’ By 
C. Narayana Menon, M.A., PbfD., D.Litt. 
Published by , the Benares Hindu 
University Press, Benares. 

Many and varied are the approaches to 
the Ramayana, according to the whims 
and fancies, taste end onttnre of the 
reader. There is, however, one approach 
whioh the Ramayana itself suggests in the 
first four targat. One should conolode 
that that must be the proper approach. 
Mr. Narayana Menon, rightly, has 
emphasised it end justified it The 
Ramayana Is, above all. an inspired poem 
and Valmikt is the inspired poet The 
response of the reader will be to 
tiie poetry of it attuned to the heart 
of the poet All dee will be an 
illusion and variety. The living troth of 
poetry is superior to the deed troth of 
history. “ Onr response to literature does 
not depend on the shifty finding* of 
rooo aroh, " not to apeak of the dry 
bones of textual criticism. The Ramayana 
is in e a aa n oa a tragedy. The incident of 
the banter killing one of the loving pair 
of Kmnaeho birds in the totoodoetory 
anysi dearly i ndic ate s it It Is t r age d y, 
tone to lift, that evokes sympathy and 
admirat ion and fills the heart with revarenoa 
and spirituality. 

Hua and Mahavhl By N. V. 

Published by the Hindu GoDags, Delhi. 
She author discourses on tho eubjeot 
of Belief in God in the form of n dialogue 
b et wee n two young ne mos— o, collage 
tflnosttfl young aim ill his stoiph kil 
godly young sister, 


•1 
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SSLF-BZFBB8SI0V AMD TEX INDIAN SOCIAL 
Problem. By Bofcy* Dm*. Published at 
Bharma Nivas, Ohetterji Boad, Lahore. 
This is a bold challenge to all modern 
lethargy and deeadenoe. Tbs anther 
visualises a world in vhieb there ie 
perfect eeif-expreeeion as the moet- 
efleotlre means to self-realisation, whioh 
Is the ultimate purpose of man’s life on 
earth. He eeeke to co-ordinate the various 
activities of body, mind and soul— the 
ooaob, the ooabhman and the traveller 
within and suggests needed reforms under 
various heads: easts, temple administra- 
tion, rituals, priesthood, social usages and 
Idolatry. 


Sir John Pratt. Oxford University P ress. 

A welcome addition to the series of 
Oxford Pamphlets on World Affairs Is 
this study of Ja pan ses f orei g n policy hr 
Sir John Pratt based on a long career 
in the oonsular service in China. Sir John 
describes the special characteristics of 
Japanese nationalism and tbs nature of 
her so-called New Order in Greater 
Asia. He traces the coarse of Japan's 
relations with Oreat Britain horn the 
Allianoe of IMS to the hostilities of 
1949, and shove how Japan has drifted 
into a war from which it le now 
difficult to see any end hot complete rain. 
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I TOPICS Fran PEHODICAIS A 


THE CRIPP8 MISSION 

M The Orippt Mission was an event of 
the utmost political significance in India. 
It ia difficult to maintain that it ia now 
in the limbo of history," aaya Current 
Thought in its Notea of the Quarter. 
The mission marked the oolmination of 
the aeries of deolaralions from 1917 with 
regard to the political goal of India. 

The British Government hava always triad to 
assuage political discontent by declaring the goal 
of India; the interim arrangement leading to the 
goal has ew bean dkappointtng and uoeatisfaotory. 
The Gnpps mission dearly demonstrated that tbs 
British Government would not part with power, 
but that they would go on making promisee. 
The Reforms Aot of 1019 oooteJned j^o-iisee ; 
lbs Aet of 1985 continued the t»\>—ime, 
but tbs constitutional arrangements devised by 
tbs Acts of 1919 and 1935 had no inherent 
power to lead India on to the road of eelf- 
goveromoot as the constituent powers of tbs 
ooostituLtoo were left in the hands of Parliament. 
The Oripps mission came with aU tho prmnwee 
for the mtore, but it gave no sebsino for the 
interim anrnaimeot. There is no surprise that 
the miasioo foiled ; the surprise wse that the 
mission did not involve any departure from the 
old game of the British Government, that the 
promisee were to bo thrown in now and than 
without altering the baric Issue of politieal 
adjustment. 

▲wording to the writer, 
effects of the Grippe 
following : (1) Stiffening of 
of Mahatma Gandhi; (9) 


to Indian 


that they 



pat off the 
goal on 
shook to 



of Indio's poAfeal 
. This*** ns a 
He has 


from India in 

there eaa be no Hindu-Hoslsm unity 
India is not freed from the yoke of B r iti sh rule. 

Secondly, after the failure of the Grippe 
miseioo, Mr. Bejagopalaohariar sponsored a 
resolution recommending to the A.-I. 0 G. 
to acknowledge the Muslim League’s 
claim for separation. 

It was rejected by ISO votes against 15 voles. 
Mr. Rajsgopalaehari resigned tat from the 
Congress working Couuidttee and Infer on from 
the Congress organisation, to preach his living 
message and frith to the people unhampered by 
the whip of Congress orgMueetaonal aimiphne. 

Gandhi criticised the stand of Mr. C. 


Rajagopalaehari t u He yields the right of asnesritm 
now to buy unity in the hope of keeping away 
the Japanese. I oonaider the vi v ieeetto n of India 


the poUtical 
ware the 
the attitude 
eignifioaat 


to b. ■ rio. I mb firmly of opinioa (hat that* 
ia no unity wUlat (ha third party k tkm to 
provnt H. It eiaatM tb* srtiflcUl divirioa aod 
ft hasps it up." 

Thirdly, the Muslim League don not 
favour the transfer of all powar aod 
authority to tike Central Government to 
be set up on the baais of India being a 
single national unit. 


After the Grippe proposals w o re published in 
India, Mr. Jionah pre si ding at the annual mssltng 
of the Moslem League in Allahabad in April 1943, 


observed: *«Oaa thing I 


dissociation of Mr. Bajagopelaeheri from 
the Congress Working Committee ; (8) the 
ineMenoe of the Moslem League for the 
Pakiethan. 

First, the Grippe 
revelation to Mahatma 

OaoriMti potttotl «wd {snuMfifiMtih doom 

sarstr-v sssvtss 
sc stirs? rsev 


Pukiethan, and whatever the 
Majesty's Government may be. 



we witt 


Thoe the Congress etrogglee lor a free 
and united nation and establishment of 
a demooraiio etate; the Hindi Mahaeabhi 
ataada for the unity and* integrity of 
Hiadaeihea; the Moeiem Laagoo - 
fit readinees to fight any 
seeks to torpedo Mristhea. 
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The Indian RBtriEW t stm**** ims 


INDIA’S INTERNATIONAL STATUS 
In (be ourrent number of the Astatic 
Review , Mr. K. Kuriyao, dieoaeeing the 
precept end future proepee te of Indie, 
rejects the hypotbesie of sovereign 
independent India u an onattainable ideal. 
The only practicable alternative to 
sovereign independence, he eays, is Domi- 
nion Status within the British Common- 
wealth and he oontends that an effective 
international status for a united India 
is attainable on that basis. The oohesive 
force binding the Empire together would 
supply India with the "steel frame" 
within which internal solidarity may be 
aohieved progressively. It would also 
supply the necessary external security 
vital to her national survival. 


It seems to ms, therefore, no exaggeration to 
say that the Dominions are States complete in 
every sense of the word and with completely 
sovwrtign Governments. On the other hand, these 
autonomous units are entitled to the full benefits 
of the system of collective security which the 
Commonwealth provides. Such a status, when 
fully achieved, would give India the international 
statue that Canada or South Africa at present 
enjoys, which onsures the practical advantages of 
sovereignty without its perils. 


Discussing the implication of Dominion 
Status, the writer goes on to say that 
the present war has shown that the 
Dominions are in fact folly developed 
States and their Governments are not 
subordinate to the Government in West- 
minster. A similar status is possible 
for India. As to her international status, 
he says: 


80 frur as the future ia concerned, the idea of 
a sovereign independent India may ha summarily 
dtas&kusd aa incompatible with her natftrnal 


ia the 


of India as a single 
provide her with the 
. her own contribution to 
__ . of the world. In the tint 

astray - 

of tot W U Hi tan sl status in the kind _ of 


mdtaowM Wish for no higher deatiny . 

wnh fenr own national integrity than to he this 
to eeoompUflh H. 


SCORCHED EARTH POLICY 

Scorching the earth ia tan important 
weapon in defensive economic warfare 
aimed at preventing the enemy from 
getting possession of the rseouroee of the 
area where fighting has ooonrred or is 
imminent. Numerone commercial bodies 
in India have, however, expressed their 
strong disapproval of it. In the New 
Review for Angnat, Mr. R. Krishnamorti 
discusses the peonliar conditions in India 
militating against its adoption. 

It la urged that destruction can proceed only 
in those countries where the direction of war, 
being in the hands of the re pr es entati ves of the 
people, makes for the identity of the executors 
of that policy and its sufferers. This is a vital 
consideration, and the lack of such identity would 
impair tha quality of defenoa itself ; but will even 
a National Government be justified in destroying 
resources without organising adequate relief ? 

Two other considerations are set forth. 
Scorched earth, they say, is understandable 
in a socialist economy when the productive 
resources are owned by the State and 
not in one in which the means of 
production, being set np by private 
enterprise and capital, forms the basis of 

livelihood of the population. 

On this principle, the considerable public assets 
in any community can be destroyed without 
injustice. But the answer to this is simple. The 
needs of national detect sure supreme, and no 
rights of private persons or bodice ean stand in 
their way subject to the Slate provision of due 
compensation and rsfisf for the ele c tee and 
masses affected. 

Then it may be said that only those 
assets should be destroyed whioh are 
essential military requirements and not 
the reel. The difficulty ties in demar- 
cating military from non-military requisites, 

It is more important that the most 
essential category of war industries and 
other producers— goods industries should 
not ho allowed to fall Into enemy’s hands. 



is ooi 
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THE ABTAM HERITAGE OF INDIA 

II it ft mistake to think tbit Indio before 
the ftdvent of the Aryene wee steeped in 
barbarism* There were non^Aryine with 
ft dietiiiot dvitfeation of their u«u* The 
Diavldlaoo, for iostftooe, bad ft fairly 
dereloped civilisation. Bat the Aryans 
changed the Dravidian civilisation in 
the same way ae the Greeks 
dunged the JSgean civilisation, observes 
Ur. 8. B. Mnkerji, U.A., in the coarse 
of an article in the Prabuddha Bharata . 

After the foitial clash was over, the Aryans 
asulad down to a peaceful ensteoee. They gave 
up their nomadic habile and developed a culture 
hitherto unknown in India and in many impacts 
unique in the history of the world. Its vitality 
ft unrivalled t He eetholkily unparalleled. 8iooe 
the time #f the Aryan aettlement, countlem hordes 
have swept over the fertile pl ai n s of India, but 
tha tenor of Indian life and culture still continues 
Aryan, though in count of oenturica that have 
peseed by, the bee b orrowe d much from foreign 
conquerors. But what she bee borrowed, the baa 
ab s orb ed and sislmilnted* 

She Aryans have enriobed Indian life 
in vurion, ways and have so influenced 
it that wa cannot think ot the one 
wifhoot the other. 

In the first place, they were the flret 
to think of India as a political whole, 
and it waa under them that the political 
unity of the country waa achieved for 
the flret time. 

She aeoood contribution of the Aryans 
to Indian life is a (obiime spirituality 
that baa elevated the harrowed nan- Aryan 
elements In the course of that grand 
aynthofli— Hinduism. 

By far the noblest Aryan contribution 
to Indian thought is eynontiam. The 
loftiest apiritoal idealism that ever flashed 
aoraat human mind and inspired man is 
to he found in the JKp Vtia. 

Honour to womankind it another 
Immeetal lagaoy of the Aryans to India. 
And than too oasts system, another 
peculiarly Aryan institution. The system. 


in its present form is undeniably eandama- 
able. But we should not fesflst that first 
it originated at a time when these wee 
a necessity for it 

Another institution peooUar to India 
waa the hermitages with which . the 
oountry wee dotted in days, gone by. 
These were neither city uni v e rsi ties nor 
celibate monasteries ot Christian Buoys. 
These hermitages were the most powerful 
and moat benefloeat footer of Aryan 
influence. 


It was the Aryans who, agate, 
developed the institution known an 
Ashrams. The life of so Aryan of toe 
Brahmin, Kshatriya, or Ysishya easts 
was normally divided ioto four parts 
called Ashrams,. 


It is no exaggeration to say toot too 
Aryaos gave India her speech, and almost 
all the principal dialeets of present-day 
India are of Banekritic origin. 

India has fo r go t ten mush that the Aiyaas taught 
her. Tat the bet remslne that the Iaal s n suitors 
to-day, though a eyntheub of aU tot outturns 
that hove followed la the woks of Amiga 
invsaioae, is predominantly Aryon. 
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t Barmans i*4i 


MUSLIM PATBONAGH 90 SANSKRIT 

It ft common knowledge that Moelim 
mien of India ware greet patron of 
leaning and Ane arte. Bat it ie not to 
own in only known that many of them 
literally patronieed Sanekrit learning and 
onltnre. Dr. Jotiodro Bimal Ohaodhnti. 
writing in the Modem Review for August, 
gives instances of Sanekrit eoholare, who 
reeeifod liberal patronage from Maelim 
mien. Sew of thaee Maelim ralere 
themself— were eoholare of no mean 
standing in their day. 

TMr oourtc were idoned with many Sanskrit 
Mbokn and writers of high repute who got every 
encouragement, monetary and otherwise, from their 
royal patrons. Unfortunately, the chroniclers of 
the time, including the patrons themselves, are 
quite silent about them. Many valuable records 
of the scholarly aMevemants of thaee scholars 
and poets are irreparably lost to us, and the 
surviving literature also is available only in 
menneoripte scattered all over India and outside. 
Fortunately, however, the literature that has 
ouftstood the cruel ravages of time m not m eagre 
end enables us to have n dear idea as to how in 
spite of linguistic nod religious diflereocee, many 
Muslim rulers of lodia were pme to estand 

their bast supports to tbs development of Hindu 
culture and oivUleation. This spirit of mutual 
tolerance and revemnoe for the culture and ooad 
of each other alone can ensure a permanent bond 
of friendship and collateral progress of the two 
pnoeipal oooHnunitiaa of India. 

It would, therefore, be interesting to 
investigate into the cultural advancement 
of the Hindus during Muslim role fak 
lodia. The writer recounts the lives and 
literacy activities of three celebrated 
scholars who flourished under Muslim 
regime— Bhanukara, Akbariya^Salidaaa and 
Jsgaaaatha Ptoditaraj*. 

Oi the Mahomedan rulers who liberally 
psk m M Sanskrit poet* and scholars, 
thaftte^Mare; ShahbuAdie, SHsamShab, 
Shgr JMk Akhar, Shah Jebae, Modfla far 
Shah, Malta Shah and others, 


snr 


WAR MABBIA0B8 
Lonely, bored, tired and 
soldier's womenfolks eve 
fighting a speodid kettle in the heme 
front, this is the dpshet of en artiole in 
the Ifognsfns Digs et by Nadya Navek. 


The soldier boy tank to a wollhtwflil 
tha hssards ot Mb ami dieth. 


ho leaves • won— to km i ... 

end perhaps years, of Uto without hn mm. 
0— wton m too io only • Id, of II, • War 
Bride t sometimes too mother of • family s 
sometime • lonely widowed mother. 

For town tlwro rwnotoo o bnntoi of — 
ui — ot to — I sort, whtob b— not bo— fafly 
*•— gohed by the pobtiei to faoe biastto— — d 
new rasponaibililiM s to —jest toemmims to 
treally rodnood standards of Bvi— t to bn 
of debt oad etoh osm towi to 
dtoekgj— ry difieulttos to the 


prolonged 

For war to—gas tram— roll 
and family Ufa mo dtoorg— bod, 
hope of repair. Nothing aa 
afterward. 


bo the 


After the hut war, man oame book 
almost — stronger* to their wit— — —me 
orippled, irritable, nenrotio, depressed by 
their terrifying expariano— or anxious 
about their eoonamio rehabilitation. 

Millions of worn— did not —pert— too 
fulfilment of marriage. Divorce rate* eoetad, 
moral etandmdo wore qneettoned, too— ande of 
war bob— Dover knew their fatben. 

The preeent war finds woman building 
aeroplane*, handling air nmft gone, servicing 
engines, AUing adainiatratira positions. 

Nevertheless eoetol works— Judges of tbs 
fasetor wart, peytototristo and stsey enptaue 
are bsginntog to fast nartottosd sboat tbs after, 
math. Already a —ridwtoh dtontpetoo of 

t aLwsr 

. »d df t 
to thess aaestto 

of family Ufa t too sftsn— to of 


4kg g|«gL| 


fliMMeiAif 
man m 
Mttttp— 


Of coarse, one of the 
questions of the day debated in miliinni 
of homes ie the qosetton of war 
for lava motor— qakkiy in Mm 
situations or— ted by- war. 


1 
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TOPICS FROM PERIODICALS 


BALARZB8 OF PUBLIC OFFICIALS 

Is bo modern ooaotry to tho mm to of 
•ohtfioi for public servants so high m io 
Indio, obrarvra "o Journalist " in the 
entrant irano of the Hindustan Review. 
Sheet to olio nowhere io the world each 
OB oiMoorotio race of the civil servants 
on in Indio with privileges ond perquisites 
goiore: 

A* preseat, o British I. a 8. official begin# 
lib Io the country with * remuneration of 
Be. COO ft month rising io the oourse of 
10 pun to ft salary of about Ha. 2,600 ft month, 
Aptfl from this princely salary, they «t given 
* “ hi end penstooa, ete., on ftn extraordinarily 
boob. A Britbh Civilian in India to 
.daring his official Ufe in this 


ooaotry to tout-ebes return passages to end from 
w«gU»»«i for blmsetL his wife end to some extent 
tome children. He had to oontribute formerly 
4 par cant, of Ms salary towards the £1,000 
annuity WMoh was assured to him on retirement. 


Cdnhtdarioo evidently thought* this 



_ lTiTaot io bT5ooi£t“tlilrSn.6» 
la by any chance a limit to which a civilian may 
aspire to. Secret ari es of the Provincial Government 
draw Re. 2,700 per month. A Oornmisrioner of a 
Division gets a monthly calory of about Ha. 2,200. 
The Chief Secretary and Member of Board Revenue 
gets about Be. 8,780 a month. Bseretariss to the 
Central Government reesive a monthly salary «rf 
Ba. 4,000. The Members of the Bxsoutlve Council 
of the Goverae»*Geaeral-in*Oowieil have an income 
of Ho. 4,046 par month. Sornc chriliane, who art 
lucky enough, an even promoted to Governonhips 
of moviaesa oad draw in that capacity a salary 
of Ha. 10,000 par month. 
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In 


Kingdom, 000 of the rfebrat 
tbo world : 

The per eapUa national booms a i Greet 
Britain to about Bn 1,240. The Indian psr canton 
inoome, which on a generous ecMmntq, a mm be 
put at onlyRe. 10 is Jest aboto l (14tfcTcf tba 
psr sopHa fa m sm * of Gnat Britain, Tbs Bsranra 
Bessipte of Gnat Britain are nearly 800 psr oral, 
of that of the Govsmmnt of Indio.* Imgtfte of 
the feet the Wand a ? d of Uvtog and pet atpflb 
Income in Great Britain en tor higher Aw bt 
ia Iodic; entarisa of pobtts memutfa in the fame* 
an lower than that In Into A CM 

of tbs Administrative Cbm (highest 
irte Ms offish! seissr at £170 n year or 
about Ba. 840 a month which b only » Hlftb 
above half the cabry given to a Britbh Indiao 
civilian at the atari CbnaraBy, the maatowm 
salary a Britbh cMba could Ataw to Maud 
is that given to an Andrian* Se c re tor y to n 
Deportmeot at WMtohaU end which to about 
£1,500 a year. In toovt, n GM Servant of the 
highest atom to Greet Britain, normally to the 
course of 88 yearn of offiahl Mb, to srpsstad to 
tarn only about Ba. 1,700 a month, a ssbry 
which an Indba eMbn normally gala to tbo 
18th year of Ms service in Indto 
The British Prims Minister, who rubs 
wide Empire, whioh in bet to the htogml 
now in existence or probably was tool 
reoeives half tin salary of Mrs Vbsrey of 


over a 


which to Be. 1504*0 fee 
allowances. Leonard 1 Oeb iff to 1 
« Pfmsnt of India”, 

while out of every 1,000 ropw 
Viceroy draws cos rupee; out of 
rupees co l lected in Bngbod, tbs 
Minister gets one rapes. On this barb the 
Viceroy gate ten times os mush an the 
k of tbs (MUM 



Mow the chief criterion o f the caloric* 
of the pabUo eeraate te any ooaotry » 
that they Cmld hear oomo eolation to 
the paying capacity of tho ooaotry. In 

eboald here 
relation to tho eoonomte proeperlty 
of tho people. Ooaipare and oootroet with 
thaw oooelderatiMie io mind. the eoloriee 
of pabUo oOoUe io India with thorn of 
U. S. A* the United Kiogdom. Fraooe 
end Japan. After m c x n nrfn ct icn of the 
horn nod deewhere, tho writer 
ml to what n no ooeo tooa Me leral' 
hare been raieed io Indio. So 
only tho example of tbo United 


aw only aboat Ba 5.M6 par math ia Paaliad, 
a Member of the Vtostoyto Braa u Mra Connell frit 
se much sc Be. 8,548 per month or 
20 per cent of tbs Britbh Mtototw 

INDIA IN PBBIODK9AL8 


Loan Wa 
[Tbs Met 


Tltoi fset. By 
D. B. Bagmi [Tbo Mow Boviow, AU gnri UB] 


Wn Imu 
Wan, By Hr. H. O. 
r, August IMS.] 


Txu tour AmmchRi 


Xsmu. By 8, P, Nlyogl [Tbs I 
toy litf.] 


Tntoiyftoriitoto 
[Tbo Aryan to Augu s t MS, 

” Bjl 

mT m to 1 !.] 
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THE INDIAN BBYI8W 


i m x. 


I 


DON'TS 09 FIRST AID 
In mmy ouw it bsa bean fonnd that 
untrained flrat aid prows eva® worn 
than po first aid at all. So the next 
best thing to knowing what to do is 
knowing yhat not to do. Tbe Calontta 
Mmrieipal (kutstte offers oertain important 
“don'ts ” based on an artiole in an 
American magasine. 


i tbe nature 

of hie injuries are known. Neglect of 
this rule seme more serious damage than any 
other mistake. Don't even lift the victim's head 
to give him a drink of water; if hie neck should 
be Injured, that alight movement might sever the 
■pinal cord. When a person cannot open and 
does his Sogers, his neck is probably broken; when 
he cannot move his leg, hia back may bo broken. 
Moving victims of such injuries requires so much 
■MU that even doctors dread it. But If no 
fhrther harm k done, the injury often may be 
treated sttooeefally. 

Keep the injured person flat on hie book until 
a doctor or a trained first-aider can take over. 
Doo't let anyone stampede you Into moving him. 
If he Is in the middle of the road and obstructing 


, plaos your ear where H will divert passing 
earn. If he is jammed in a ear, leave him there 
is on fire and you can't put the 


don't try to arouse 
bystanders often do. 
radicates i 


If a person is 
him by * 

Lorn of 


usually radicates some kind 
“ fireeti 
unooneckms pers on drink 


of injury, poeribly skull fracture or brain 
afton. Don't make an unooneckms parse 
anything, yon may choke him to death. The 
wind-pipe Is protected by a trap door called the 
epigjlotUib which eloeae sutomaHselly each riv ne 


om mbni during 
bOtoMt. 




Don't kMoma jut beouM yon detect 
the odoor of nloobol thnt an nnooneoiou 
or aemi-oonsoiou pereon i. drank; bn may 
hare Injured bii bend or .offered n cttoke 
of apoplexy. 

Don't forpot that an accident victim 
raflera from ebook. In eevere ebook, the 
victim to H.Ueee or nnooneoiou, tbe eyee 
have n vaoant ax pr e eej o o , breathing la 
irmgator. Severe .book often oauea 
prompt onto mo 9 bn n Ufn wvnr. 
fftteedore b eimpb. 

% Wm b UNA Im p o rt ant imver »Hh 

ftme « nw H pe p em . « pemMe apply hrt Nate 


where they ere 
Muni jmtmn 
ittmnhmt— hot 


1 vStfSt bn artertoe. I Imp A. 
JM. If he n —An phn a 
ton or oote, er a nthmom at 
It of enuonia hh5i jm 


Nenr rive any nrt of apirito to aa awhbot 
vivMW; Brandy or whtahy » tho Ant thing tha 
mm* untrained laymm ofltr at ..ntibnt. 


„ laymm 

niUoid iartractoi.iMh.tU. 
it yooiMlf." Don't t 
ate a hmd Injury 1 it _ 
raww blmdiag to cheeked. 


M Drink 


may to frti H, or 


Don't try to ebmg. tho port Non of m feJurad 
Ubovr; yon may forth* d—m M tajnrad John. 
FU it lo tha mm potoUon With .pitot, until a 
dootor cm tike ehirg*. 

Don't apply oil or grraey olot m m to to drtp or 
mtootov. norm. The gw — will have to bo r em oved 
at the port of tho grmt pain pad tether 
•hoek before the bam eon bo ntMtelly mated. 
And don’t tear bit. of bunod clothing ten Aw 
iojued arm. Sotet ernergeoey mmemo, If ono 
mart bo applied before the dootor oirivae, to 
genie or tehly l a un dered cloth (never .ahoorbmt 
ntotog) aookod to .lightly mimed .odium Mew. 


In eevere born., tbe flret treatment 
ahonld be for the ebook. 



^ I lutein ludlLhiM mJL—, .1— UtoS^MM^n 

1 nope tnmane ws w®mm M ssponmios w 
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INDIAN 

Hyderabad 

Am to cottage industries 

The scheme which H. XL H. the Nisam's 
Government an considering, aa (he Finance 
Member announced recently, to increase 
aid to cottage industries in Hyderabad, to 
enable them to meet military as well as 
tivillan demands is timely and well- 
oonoairad, says the Mail. Some of these 
industries and handicrafts oome down 
through generations, represent a high 
degree of skill and deserve enoonragement 
and guidance so that they may fortber 
improve their products, adopting new 
styles and patterns to satisfy present-day 
tastes. Boob, to mention only a few, are 
Bidri ware said to date back to the 
days of the Bahmani dynasty of the 
Deooao, Waraogal carpets known from 
the time of the Moghul Emperors, the 
filigree work of Karimnagar, the Faitfaan 
saris, gold lace and pagri. While all 
cottage industries reoeive aid from the 
Industrial Trust Fund, the Fund being 
utilised for investments in large-scale 
industries and the profits therefrom 
devoted to supporting small industries, 
the largest amount of help has naturally 
been given to haod-loom weaving, the 
most important of the oottaga industries. 

GROW MORE FOOD CAMPAIGN 

The Government have decided to 
leanoh forthwith a "grow more food and 
fodder" campaign in the Dominions and 
have for this purpose mads aa initial 
grant of Bs. 11 lakhs. This amount will 
bo spent on the furtherance of measures 
designed to roplaos as tar as possible 
cash crops (ootton, c as tes see d , etc.) by 
food crops and tedder. Food crops whose 
cultivation is particularly to he enoouragtd 
under the campaign an Jowar, millet, 
wheat, gram and tics, 

« 


STATES 

Mysore 

HIGHEST TITLE FOB DEWAN 
At a spatial Birthday Durbar’ .hold 
reoently in the Palace, H. H. the Mahateja 
of Mysore conferred tbs title of Pradhaaa 
Biromani on N. Madbava Bao, Dewaa 
of Mysore. The title, whioh is the highest 
to be bestowed, is stated to be worth 
Bs. 6,000. 

T. Thumboo Ohetti, Private Secre t ary 
to the Maharaja, gets the tide Amatya 
Siromani, while Mr. A. V. Bamanathan, 
Law and Information Minister, is deco- 
rated with the title of Rajamantbrapravina. 

AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING 
A capital grant of one lakh of rupees 
and a recurring grant of Bs. 16,000 by 
the Mysore Government ter the 
of aeronautical and automobile rmginniring 
sections in the Indian Institute of Btienoe, 
Bangalore, on condition that 80 per cent, 
of the seats on these sections is 
reserved for Mysoreans were aooepted by 
the Governing GoonsU of the Indian 
Institute of Science at its masting reoently. 

MYSORE BAN ON RADIOS 
The Government of Mysore have 
passed the Wireless Telegraphy Apparatus 
(Vehicles) Order under the Defence of 
India Buies stating that no parson 
shall, except under the authority of a 
permit granted by the Director of 
Industries, have in his poseesston or 
under his control any wireless receiving 
apparatus installed in any vehicle. 

F n 4DBAVATHI WORKS 

In the Mysore Legislative Council, 
Mr. A. Y. Bamanathan. Minister ter few! 
said that the entire output of the Mysore 
Iron and Steal Works at Bbadmvathi 
haa bean placed at the disposal of the 
Government of Indio ter defence purposes 
under the Iron and Steel Control Order. 


n 
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Buroda 

BABODA’8 FINANCES 

At the Badget Session of .the Dhere 
Sebbe on July 18, Sit V. T. Krishnama- 
ohari, the Dewan, referring to the flnenoiel 
poeition ft the State, aid that it night 
be regarded a satitfacfcory. “We are 
working however, " he aid, “right op to 
the Unit of oor rename. The war ha 
afleoted certain eonroes of revenue, a, 
for example, Cntone; it ha malted in 
inereon in other heade like income-tax, 
railways, etc." 

The budget estimates of the State for 
1848-48 show receipts of Be. 878*48 lakhs 
and Bs. 878*18 lakhs on the expenditure 
«!<*«. The badget provided Bs. 40*06 lakhs 
fa ednation, Be. 8*88 lakhs for agriculture. 
Be. 8*86 lakhs for medical and anitary 
departments and Bs. 10*46 lakhs, for 
misoellaneoaa which inoladed all 
expenditure with the war. The normal 
expenditure tot the Army inoloding 
pensions and gratuities was fixed at 
Be. 88i lakhs a year, but in 1848-48 
owing to the war this expenditure would 
be exceeded, necessitating a general 
contribution from the revenues. 

“The policy of His Highnea’ Govern- 
ment,” Sir V. T. Krisbnamaohari added, 
“is to make in cre ased Allotments for 
nation-building departments.” 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL PINOS 

Beesntly several interesting Jain sculp- 
tural reHos belonging to the early Moghal 
period wore ungarthed at Vadli, a village 
near Baton in North Gujarat by the 
Ateheeriegioal Department of the State. 
Out of the 66 rOUoe which have come 
to hand, 88 beer inscriptions, the earliest 
dated Vflaom Semvnt 1481, U- 1884 aj>. 
B o rid e s they have a vary high avtisMo 
value. 


,jt _ <\ » i \ t it - ;ir nr it 


Tmvancore 

TBAVANGOBR'S CIVIL LIST 
The Beport on the Administration of 
the Government of Tr a vaaoore (or the 
year 1118 H. & (1840-41) shows aa all- 


round improvement in the administration 
of the State. A feature of the report is 
tiie statistics given regarding the Civil 
List, whioh was 8*76 per cent of the total 
revenue some 60 years ago and has been 
out down by the Baler, who treats the 
revenues of the State aa public funds to 
the striot sense of the term, to 8*88 per cent, 
daring the year. 

The report shows that Hinduism is the 
predominant religion in the State, the 
Hindus constituting nearly three-fifths of 
the population, the Syrian Christians 
one-third and the Huslimo one-fourteenth. 

The report also gives an aooonnt of 
Travanoore’s War Effort following the 
lead given by H. H. the Maharaja. 


Bib C. P. BAMABWAM1 AIYEB 

Sir 0. F. Bamaswami Aiyer, who resigned 
his offloe as Member of the Viceroy’s 
Council on 81st August, has returned to 
Travanoore to resume hie Dewanshlp. 

On the eve of his departure, Sir 0. P. 
Bamaswami Aiyer, in an interview, said: 

I an now naming to Travsaoore after a brief 
SP«n of aOse in (be Central Government. Specking 
in THvnndran lost brfore I BA for Delhi to 
■■some (be pemm tbnt I bore mHnaobM, 
I nid tbnt my mein, If net my eoie, mdeevow 
would bn tn hnlp in MMng nboat a neoueiUatha 
of (be various ri u — t s ia (be body poUtie that 
in oow fottowtac JttflttMrt If not 

■ * ST & m k^TTSd at* 

a Halo doubt tbnt I here foiled. 


CONVOCATION ADDBBSSBS 
Her Highness Maharani Seta Pervathl 
Devi of Tsavenoore will deUver the con- 
vocation eddreee of Andhra University at 
Guntur on Dooember 18. 

His H i ghn ess the Maharaja of Travan- 
eeee win deliver the oen vocation eddreee 
of the Aunemalai University ehoctiy. 
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Kaghartr 

DBVANAGARI SCRIPT 
Boom of the Hindu pablio bodice of 
the Btoto recently requested Hit Highness* 
Government to declare their policy with 
record to the students who wen receiving 
their edmotten in Devanagarf script end 
moke it elsor whether then will he eny 
Jwr on each students entering the 
Government service. It appears that the 
reason which tempted the Hinda pablio 
bodies to app.oach His Highness’ Govern* 
ment with tills request was that Urdu 
has been what is described as the Court 
language in Kashmir. The following 
reply received fnm the Deputy Chief 
Secretary’ to the Kashmir Government 
will be read with interest : 

I am directed to my that than used be no 
oppnbomton that ohfldren taking up tbs 
Dovan^mi script is tbs ssbools will bs debarred 
boa entering Government service. It may 
tifccw 1 * noosmary is doe DO one for Government 
to eomUar whether, is the paouliar eoodM o ns 
of this Stats, they Should not require ovary 
person who enters Oovseomaat amvioo to be o* 
become familiar with both the ecripte. They wttl 
in duo oourse and at the proper Urns taka this 
que sti on into eooatde r att o n. 

FOREIGNERS ACT ORDINANCE 

His Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir 
has promolgated the Registration of 
Foreigners Act (extending) Ordinance, 
1949. in the State, according to which 
the provisions of the Registration of 
Foreigners Aet and the rales and 
orders made thereunder shall apply to, 
end in relation to, any person who was 
at birth a subjeot of any State in 
Europe, excluding Hie Majesty's *owhione 
in Borape, or a Ja panese, Chinese or Thai 
subjeot, aa they 'apply to. and in relation 
to, foreigners as defined far the purposes 
of tin* Act. The ordinance comes into 
font at onoe. 


Kolhapur 

REGENCY COUNCIL FOB KOLHAPUR 
The following press oo mmmri g nc has 
been issued by the Go vernm e nt of India:— 
His Excellency the Grown Bopreaaata- 
tive has decided that the minority admi- 
nistration of the Kolhapur State shoo id 
be entrusted to a Council of Regency, 
and hoe been pleased to deafen that Her 
Highness Mabaraoi Ten Bel Bahlba, 
Senior Mahareoi of Kolhapur, ahull ho 
the Regent of the Kolhapur State and 
President of the Regency GoundL Her 
Highneee has expressed her readiness to 
undertake these responsibilities with effect 
from Tuesday, July 14tb, 1949, and tho 
New Gonetitation will eomo into force 
on that date, 

THE MAHARANI'B ASSURANCE 
The aeenranoe that Her Highness will try 
her beet to maintain the aaored traditions 
of tiie Oadi and make her people happy 
has been given by the Maharani of Kolha- 
pur, io reply to a message of oongratulatioD 
sent by Mr. Y. D. Savarkar, President, 
All-India Hindu Mabseabha, on her accept- 
ance of the presidentship of the Council 
of Regency. 

Gwalior 

GWALIOR INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Inaugurating the Gwalior State Indus- 
trial and Commercial Conference, H. EL 
the Maharaja Soindia said : "I am keenly 
desirous to see the industries and crafts 
of the State always marching an ttniWr 
on tiie road to p r og r ess." He stressed 
the need for a forgo production of war 
material and emphasised tout the unfail- 
ing remedy for oem anting cordial relations 
between labourers and capitalists fog fo 
the proper education of not only tho 
poor slum-dwalfore hot too mill-owners 
se well. 



INDIANS DVEftSEAS 

(®) 


South Africa 

NATAL INDIANS 

Speaking recently at a reoeption accorded 
to him fcy the Natal Indian Association 
at Pietermaritzburg, the High Oommieeioner 
tor India, Sir Shato'at Ahmed Khan, 
■aid that the Indian community had a 
record in the development of Natal, of 
which they had joet reaeon to be proud. 
"I fed that brighter days are in store 

for yon," he added. 

• 

Hie effort, raid Sir Bhafa’at, would be 
to oultivate every dement of the population 
to carry on his work on the bade of 
Indo-European co-operation, and it would 
be his endeavour to work out the doctrine 
of thie co-operation in all its ramifications 
as long as he lived in South Africa. 

He went on to speak of the gigantic 
strides India has made in the march 
towards Dominion status. The time was 
oo™iog when nobody could withhold India's 
damand to be a self-governing oountry 
with dl its implications— her own navy 
and army. 

India is resuming in 1012 the tradition 
of her brilliant past. I have oomplete 
faith in my motherland. - India has been 
rapidly industrialised. The intellectual 
front has truly bean laid of India's 
Domfcmn status. 

Alluding to the fact that this must 
affsot South African Indians, Sir Shato'at 
■aid: "Ton are linked up with India 
spiritually and with South Africa politically, 
loo have been receiving in some measure 
India’s support. Whan she attains Dominion 
status, your status in this oountry cannot 
remain without any modification." 


TRANSVAAL INDIANS' APPEAL 
More than 2,000 Transvaal Indians, at 
a meeting reoentiy, passed a resolution 
against the arrests of Indian leaders, 
oalling op the Doited Nations to urge 
the British Government to re le ase them 
and allow immediately the formation of 
a free National Provisional Government 
for India as demanded by the Indian 
Congress. 

Kenya 

DEATH OF MB. J. B. PANDYA 
The Hon'ble Mr. 3 . B. Peodya, Indian 
Member of the Governor’s .Executive 
Council, Kenya, who was in India, died 
of heart failure at Bombay on August 8. 

Mr. PSndya was formerly President of 
the Bast Afrioan Indian National Congress 
and also was representative of the Bast 
Afrioan Government in tbe Eastern Group 
Conference in New Delhi. 

General 

RELIEF FOR BVACUBB8 
The Hon. Mr. M. 8. Aney, Member of 
the Government of India in charge of 
Indians Overseas, was entertained by the 
Servants of India Society at a tea party, 
at Madras, in the promisee of the Sooiety, 
on August 8. A large number of distin- 
guished oitisene of Madras were present. 

Mr. R. Buryanarayana Rao of the 
Sooiety referred to the evacuees problem. 
Replying, Mr Aney dealt with charges of 
racial discrimination in the treatment of 
evacuees and said that a scheme for 
dealing with tbs problem of avaeoces 
would shortly be put into operation and 
this would remedy to a great extent the* 
present difficulties. 




MULTUM IN PARVO 

NCWS * DCPARTMKNTAL ♦ NOTCO 

QUB8TION8 OF IMPORTANCE UTTERANCES OF THE DAT. 


to T. B. SAPRU'B suggestions 

Sir ®. B. Bapra io a statement oondemne 
tlie Congress decision and prooeeds to 
offer the following concrete suggestions 

1. The British Government most uoequiro- 
oegy dealer* thet Iedi* will have the fullest 
messai* of eelf-gov^. uu eat within s year after 
the war mad the unhappy hnpremion gr eeted by 
the withdrawal of the Crippe Declaration must 
be removed. It would be dangstoue to uee 
▼ague phrases in this respect. 

S. Meanwhile, Hie Majesty's Government 
should declare that in all matters of policy, the 
Viceroy will be guided by the collective advice 
of his Council, subject of course to a scrupulous 
co-ordination between the Government of Indio 
nod His Majesty's Government in metiers affecting 
the protection of Indie against the enemy. It is 
no uee parrot-Uke referring to the limitations of 
the present constitution or the requirement of 
the statute. Here is such a thing ee morel 
influence end convention without which no 
constitutional statute oan be effectively worked end 
no dangerous situation met. That moral influence 
should ho forthoomfa- end the conventions 
allowed to be bom. 

S. The Home and the Finanee portfolios 
should be transferred to I ndian bends. The 
statute nowhere provides that osrtein portfolios 
must bo held fay Englishmen and certain others 
by Indians. All that tbs statute requires is that 
there must be three men who nave put in 
10 years' ewice under the Crown in India. 
I am certain thet three Indian of the requisite 
statutory qualifications oan bo found today and 
wo on our part should aooept tliem without 
being too meticulous about the phrase 1 National 
Government '. If a change io the personnel of 
the Government or a reshuffling of portfolios can 
achieve the end, Government should not 
objeot to It* 

4. Official Advisers in the Provinces should 
be abolished end Coalition Governments should 
be ee t a hli e h e d . 

5. The proposa l to start civil dfeobedto no e 
should be definitely abandoned and instead of 
anybody contributing dfareetiy or indirectly to 
internal strife, our thoughts end energies mutt be 
directed to the resistance of the enemy. 

(. Mr. Gandhi. Mr. Jhmeh, Mr, flavarkar 
and the leaders of other parties should Jointly 
sell a conference to disease- 

(a) A ssttismsnt for the period of the war; 
(h) and to set up machinery for the 
k foaming of n constitution for the tone. 

7. The Government of India should render 
active eetietance to those who may cell such a 


F*. NEHRU ON BRiXito ATTITUDE 

“ 1 Straggle— eternal straggle '—that is 
my reply to Amery end Grippe,” arid 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru spiritedly criti- 
cizing the latest statements of Mr. Amery 
and Sir Stafford Grippe on the Indian 
situation, while addressing a public meeting 
at Allahabad in celebration of Tilak Day. 

“India's national sslf-respeot cannot bo a matter 
for bargaining,'' he edded. “I me filled with 
sorrow end anger to note that I for years 
wanted some settlement because I felt that Britain 
wes in trouble. They bed their suffering and 
sorrow. 1 wanted my country to move forward 
step in step with them as a free eountry. Bui 
what is one to make of such statements 1** 

Pandit Nehru continued: 

As far as the British Gov^auent was co nc erne d, 
there wee no doubt that it had made it hepoetihle 
for us to settle anything. If there wee any doubt 
in any mind, there were the ststements made by 
Sir Stafford Crippe end Hr. Amery to remove thet. 
At this rate our opposition will coetfone for 
thousands of years. Oar eooesm wee end marine 
not to hurt our friends— Russia and China. 

RAJEN BABU ON xTiR LAST STRUGGLE 

“ The no-rent campaign of BardoH and 
the last individual civil disobedience 
movement will pale into fnsignifieaooe 
before the eoming etrnggle if the 'Quit 
India* demand ie not conceded by the 
British Government,*' observed Dr. Hajendra 
Prasad addressing an emergency meeting 
of the Bihar Provincial Congress Committee 
at Patna. 

Explaining the implications of the 
present Wardha resolution, Dr. Bajandin 
Prasad ernnhasiged 

thet it wee not going to ho mere jeil going this 
time. It wee going to bo somethin* more drastic, 
perhaps resulting in the worst form of lepromfou. 
•hooting, bombing, confiscation of pro p er ty ell 
these were possible. Otmgram men, therefore, bed 
to Join the movement fogy conesious tint they 
might be e xp osed to eU time. The new plan of 
action included all forme of Betjngsahe band on 
pure non-violence. This wee going to he the lent 
struggle for the iadependenee of India. They eould 
fees el) the armed might of the world with non- 
violence, the greatest weapon In the armours of 
Satysgraha, he declared. 
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Dm. LATH AMD Kt JINN AH 
Dr. Byed Abdal 1 b tb« ooam 

of a statement to the press, says some 
harsh thiogs about Mr. Jionah's leadership. 
After Arguing that the Congress is sinoere 
in its attempt to negotiate with the 
League foa a settlement, he goes on to add 
that Mr. Jionah’s arguments 

only go to oonflrm the view held by the 
OoBgreeritee that Mr Jiaash was never serious 
about a settlamsat with the (Seagram. Vbr aught 
I aay. It is riser to my aiod from my talks 
with its leeden that the Ooagraie on iU part 
appeare d riaoerriy anxious to aotUe its diffinreosee 
with the League Who oea eay that with the 
outstanding dffihreaoes composed, the Oongrem end 
the League would not have jointly undertaken 
to rally the people of India for the defame of 
the oountry by forming an interim popular 
Government, oven within the framework of the 
existing oopatitation, if nothing better was possible 
« uring the duration of the war. 

Now that the Congrem has left the eeene, whet 
is the path the League Is to pursue to imp.Ovj 
the poHtfoal rituntkm in the oountry? That ie 
the question uppermost in every mind. Will that 
body still continue to sit on the fonoe or will it 
attempt to redeem its name for oautruotive 
statesmanship. 


to SHAM LAL ON GOVERNMENT'S POLICY 
The Bight Hon’ble Sir Sfaadi Lai, 
former Chief Joatiee of the Lahore High 
Court and Privy Councillor, in the eonrse 
of a statement aay.: — 
tom . GaudM and olhv mentors of tb» 
Aft-India Coogrem Working OouudUM have bwn 
mimML Thk me not entirely unexpeeted, 
UMagh it wae thought that the Government of 
India would be wfcm in not taking such step. 

Then wn be do doubt that Indiaai, high or 
low, tushes the imU dtotinekion beteeen European, 
•nd Ind ia n . «k! feel that the ludma. ere 
tousled m inferior pereooe. The Government have 
no* *o <hr taken etepa to remove thia grievaooe 
Theumut. now made by the Goveramant wiU 
not improve the politioal eftuation fat the aHghteet 
degNO. The mm of the OenomM oawnot 
». l *l J“*» ^wfaeooe to dieerfaainethm 
which Is mad. IthMt Muropssns nod fedhm 


INDIA IS ONE 

Sir Aaisol Hague, High Oommlaeioner 
for lodia in London, made tbit frank 
observation, replying to a reception by the 


British Connell in Liverpool: 

ttsjsrtaajtr ssz tz 

cosuslry *sd* therefore, it Is natural we sbouk 
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MEW SECONDARY SCHOOLS M BOMBAY 
The Qovenment of B om b a y have daoida d 
to aneonraga the opanlng of Lohaehala 
tor the ednaaUoo of those who have 
oompleted their primary eonxaa and oannot 
afford an Bngliah ednoatioa. 

Instraotioa in them will ha through tba 
medium of a regional lan g nage . Bogliah 
will not he tanght. Thaw institutions will 
thus come Into the ca t e go r y of aooondary 
sohoole. A apodal Lokasbala Bsaminathm 
will be held and the standard will conform 
generally to that of the Sohool Leaving 
Certificate Bsamioation. 


DEGREE THRO* GRAMOPHONE 

A student of Priaoaton Colvereity, says 
a Hew York despatob, has iron the 
gratitude of hie examiners by a new 
method of presenting bis theatf for a 
Doctorate in Geography. 

Instead of having it typed, he had It 
reoorded on the gramophone and supplied 
a booklet of map* and drawings to 
illustrate bit thesis at whioh the 
examiner, could look while they listened 
to the records. 


INDIAN STUDENTS IN U. S. 

The Agent- General for India in the United 
States has reported that the United States 
authorities have agreed to afford facilities to 
Indian students, who have completed their 
edaoation there, to obtain employment for 
the duration of the war. Indian students 
normally return to India on oompletioa of 
their studies, hot at the present time a 
good number of them have expressed a 
wish to take op employment in war 
industries then. 


- r\ i 

DR. LAKSHKANAgWAML VICE-CHANCELLOR 
Hie Excellency the Chancellor of the 
Madras University has appointed Dr. A. 
Lakshmanaewami Modal iar, Aotlng Vice- 
Gbauoellor, to be the Vice-Chancellor of 
the University from Aognet 18. 

Dr. B. I. Kriihaan, Professor of Phy- 
siology, Medical College, has bam appointed 
to aet as Principal of the Medical College, 
vice Dr. A. Lakahmtogammi Modeller. 
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ItWI W REVOLT AXD A..L a 0. 

"II to manifestly wrong to Identify 
HM ncMviUee of the All-Indio Congress 
Committee with o students* revolt ogoinat 
authority. . A atodanta' revolt may be o 
eonaoqueaoe of those activities— a conse- 
quence whioh might well bora been 
anticipated — bnt tbare ia no real founds- 
Mon for the inferonoa that tbia unfortunate 
eonaeqoeoee waa a part of the programme 
of the All-India Gongraaa Committee." 

With theae remarks, Mr. W. 0. Newsom, 
I.O.8., District and 8eaaioDa Judge, Chittoor, 
aet aside, on appeal, the conviction and 
aentanoe imposed upon five persona (three 
of whom wore atndenta) by the Divisional 
First Glaaa Magistrate, Chittoor, onder 
Section 17 (1) of the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, following certain speeches 
made by them at a pnblio meeting at 
Chittoor on the 10th of last month. 


IHOOME.TAX AFFRM ATE TRIBUNAL 

Bepreeentations have for some time 
peat been made to the Government of 
India by commercial and other bodies and 
also on the floor of the legislators, 
expressing dissatisfaction with the existing 
arrangements under whioh the Income-tax 
Appellate Tribunal ia under the oontrol 
of the Central Board of Revenue. 

In order to allay any misgivings that 
may have arisen in the minds of the 
pobUo ia the matter. Government have 
aooordingly decided that with effeot from 
May 80, 1848, the Income-tax Appellate 
Tribunal should bo the administrative 
oontrol of the Legislative Department. 

RlUnv or APPEAL TO PRIVY COUNCIL 

The question of extending the appellate 
jurisdiction of the Federal Court so as to 
bring eaaos whioh now go to appeal to 
tin Privy Council be fo r e the Shdatal Court 
seems to have boon shelved tor toe 
duration of the war, atom a Press Oorras- 
pfltt&mt e 

If*. JUSTICE BYEBB 

The Senile Mr. Justice J. A. Byars, 
LOS., at presen t Additional Judge of the 
Mediae High Court, bee been appointed 
Puisne Judge of the Sigh Court. 


THE OHBETALE BCEPEM OCT.TURW 

The Chairman, Sir jPurehetomdea 
Thaknrdaa, addnaaing the laat panani 
meeting of the shareholders and policy- 
holders of the Oriental Life Acte t a n oo 
Company, observed : 

“ The amount of oew business completed 
last year at 87,087 Policies assuring nea rly 
Ba. 816| lakhs shows ao increase of 1,808 
Policies assuring nearly Ba. 87i lakhs so 
compared with the new business of 1940, 
and I think you will agree that tbia ia 
a not unsatisfactory result considering 
the situation which araoe towards the 
end of loot year to the attack on Malaya 
by Japan and subsequently the Japane s e 
attack on Burma, which bad the natural 
effect of causing great anxiety among 
the people of this oouutry as to p saM hl s 
farther developments and n natural 
hesitation on their port to enter into 
fresh commitments. 

Onr total Premium Income lost year 
was Be. 884 lakhs as oom pared with 
just over Bo. 878f lakhs ia 1940, show- 
ing an i no ro ss o of about Ba. lli lakhs." 

UNITED INDIA LIFE ASSURANCE CO, LTD. 

The report of the Dirsoton at the 
United India Life Amumnoe C om pany, 
Limited, Madras, for the year ending 
Decamber 81, 1841, shows that 8,888 now 
policies, auaoouttag to Ba. 1,17,61,087. 
wore issued during the year. Tbs total 
sssuraaoea ia (one to the hooks at 
the Company on 81st December 1841, 
including henna additions, amounted to 
Ba. 6,71,88,877, of which Be. 4.68,688 is 
rs-sasurad. The Policyholders’ Tenet Fend 
at tbs end of tbs year stood at 
Be. 1,67,88,477 as against Be. 1,87,71,400 
at the beg in n in g of the yaar. Tbs total 
av*o*»»t of olaims paid dnttog the year 
amounted to Be. 9,68,148. Since too 
Company waa ee t ab li s bod , a sum of 
Be. 71,44,888 has bean paid by way of 
ssttlumuut of olaims. 

Ths Direotora ruoo mm sn d p sp e asnt of 
a dividand to the shareholders at too 
rata of Ba. 6 par ahum fern of fooome- 
tax tor Mm yaar, whioh worke out to 
18 par uant. par annum on the paid-up 
capital. 
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PRICK OOHTROL POLICY 

“Shan will ba no laok of policy of 
determination on my part to dm prioe 
oontrol aa an Initrnment for alleviating 
pobli© - hardships," observe* the Hon’bla 
Mr. ' Nalinl Ranjao Barker, Commerce 
Member to the Government of India, 
in the coarse of a latter to a resident 
of Bareilly. Mr. N. B. Barker says: 

I Mtttnly agree with you that the question of 
price oontrol is one of the most important and 
vaxtd problem that confront us to-day. I fully 
leaiiae that it should be adequately tackled. I 
shall give my moet serious consideration to the 
problem immediately on my assumption of the 
portfolio of (Vncmeroc and to do what I can 
to remove the hardships from which the public 
is now suffering. 

There will be no laok of policy or determination 
on my part to use price oontrol as an instrument 
for emviating public hardships. There is, however, 
one gnat dMtaiUy in effectively pureuing a 
price control policy in our country; for oontrol 
of prices without proper ration «ig is extremely 
difficult to sehiove. But in our country a polioy 
of rationing is extremely difficult to pursue 
Inasmuoh ss there is no sharp line of demarcation 
between producers and consumers. However, as I 
have already, aaid I shall not spare myself in 
making the price control polioy as effsetive as is 
pomiub under the prevailing eucumstanoee. 


WAR SUPPLIES FROM SOUTH INDIA 

A meeting of the Madras Advisory 
Committee for War Supplies was held in 
Fort St. George, with Sir Hugh Hood, 
Adviser, in the ehair. 

Mr. M. A. Sreenivaean, Controller of 
Suppling, Sooth India, in reviewing the 
progress made in reepeot of War Supplies, 
informed the Committee that 
orders to the value of nearly of Re. 1U mores 
hid been pieced in South India during the two 
months of May and June, 1941. This foolr^ed aa 
order to the value of nearly 00 lakhs placed with 
s Robber Factory in Tmvancore which had shown 
w markahie development. Setorittt instrume nt s and 
components for guns sad revolvers were being 
j— lierinfj manufactured in South India* 


IMPORT OF RI0B 

In order to enoonrage rice merohante 
to import fresh stocks, the Government 
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liee and tendere have been Invited b y the 
Dteeetor of Soppiiee. 


A BRITISH WOMAN'S APPEAL 

Mina Marjorie 8ykei of the Women’* 
Christian College, Madras, writee:— * 

Tbs sOsnee of the British community in India 
on the arrest of Ooogmw laden and tbsaneoga* 
ments for the control of Ohs press, may give tne 
imprenion that the msaeutci adopted few the 
Govemmant of India meet with nenaeneen 
approval among us* Thin is not the ones. Many 
of us view with dssp distress the preclpitstion 
of a tragio oriahi whfoh, wa believe, aright have 
been avoided by a more patient and sympathetic 
approach to the central demand of the A*«I. C. 0, 
—real responsibility for real lenders. 

Matters are too grave now for time to be 
wasted either in reeriminntioo or hi standing on 
one's dignity. The only way out of tbs morass 
of bitternem and snapieioa te to taka the noble 
risk of trusting Indie with tael and immediate 
responsibility. The recent statements of the 
Metropolitan and of Mr. Rajagopalacharinr 
published today (August 19) point n way forward, 
I appeal to my ftuow-oountarymen in* India to 
urge upon the Government by every manna in 
their power that this way forward should ba 
taken without delay. 


FIRST WOMAN OFFICER OF U. B* NAVY 

The Brat women offloor in the United 
BUte* Navy, Dr. MUidnd H. MoOarae, 
42- year old President of Wellealey College, 
the American Women'* Dnivenity, was 
reoently sworn in by OoL Frank Knox, 
Secretary for the Nary, at the Nary 
Department. She took oath aa Uentenant 
Commander of the United Btetea Naral 
Beaarre and Director of the newly formed 
Women'e Beaarre ‘Wares.’ Dr. MoOarea 
will head thousands of women officer* 
and about 10,000 volunteer, for ebon work. 


wim or famous u» 

The nrerage man mares a oompanioo 
for his Mean, not a lorely piotore te 
contemplate. 

Wires of tho world's most famon, man 
nre seldom boaoMee, bnt they bare tho 
inteffiienee, poles, hr?"W and champion- 
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wife. These mo attribotes that soften 
Into hhi ggiitto oksnn of old ogo, 
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PHOBLBM0 09 THE FOUETH ESTATE 

Momentous issues faoe the Standing 
Committee of the All-Mi* Editors’ 
Conference whioh has been scheduled to 
moat oo August £4. The oountry is 
passing through a time of nnpreocdented 
crisis. sags Bog’s Weekly. A war within 
tha war has developed. Simultaneously 
with launching their blits against tha 
Cong res s, the Government have also 
opened a second front with the Indian 
Press. The exposition of the law as 
resulting from the ban on the Congress 
and the threat implied against the Press 
for oontravention thereof leave no doubt 
that the Government propose to give 
no quarter to the Fourth Estate, The 
registration of correspondents with the 
District Magistrate has introduced a new 
menace to the freedom of the Press. 
For it .effectively removes a valuable 
source for newspapers of information that 
was not standardised or doctored. 

GOVERNMENTS SECRET CIRCULAR 
Closely following the publication of 
seised Congress doouments by the Home 
Department of the Government of India, 
a sensational document, purporting to be 
a secret circular issued by the Secretary 
to the Government of India to the 
Chief Secretaries to all the Provinoial 
Governments, providing talking points and 
directions to counteract Congress propa- 
ganda was sold at the A. I. C. C. panda] 
reoently and bears an introduction by 
Mahatma Gandhi. 

NEWSPAPERS IN INDIA 
As a protest against Government’s 
restrictions oo the Press, several dailies 
in India suspended publication during 
the third week of August. Fourteen 
newspapers in Calcutta including the 
Amrita Baser Potrika and the Hindustan # 
Standard oeased publication. The Indian * 
Bnpretit the Free I Vets and five other 
papers ceased to appear from the 90th. 
The Hindustan Times, Delhi, stopped with 
its issue of the 18th as also the National 
Harold of Lucknow. 

ACTING EDITOR TOR THE STATESMAN 
Mr. I. M. Stephens, O.LB , Assistant 
Editor of the Statesmen, has been 
appointed Aoting Editor. Arthur Moore, 
the Editor, is going on leave preparatory 
to hie retirement next year, 

81 


JINNAH-8 ROLE 

The Hinduetan Time reoalle how Mr. 
Jinnah ones finished a srtitfih whUh 
Lord Willingdon would not permit the 
late Tilak to prooeed with it It my*: 

We are indebted to the Bombay 
Chronicle for the following extract from a 
speech whioh the late Lokamanya Tilak 
waa to deliver at the War Conference 
oonvened by the Governor of Bombay in 
June 1918. 

“I must impress upon the attention 
of Government the popular view that 
Home Bole and home defence most go 
together. Pleasure, official or unofficial, 
and pecuniary inducement may, perhaps, 
secure for the occasion the Persian hordes 
who accompanied Xerxes, the then satrap 
of the East, to Greece. Bnt the 
enthusiasm of the Greek oitisena. Who 
defeated these hordes, cannot be pnrohaeed 
by money. For that purpose, the hearts 
of the people most be touched, and these 
can only be touohed by granting them 
Home Bole.” 

Tilak withdrew fron the Conference 
without delivering hie •peach, aa Lord 
Willingdon, the Governor, who presided, 
would not let him prooeed with it. It 
then fell to Mr. M. A. Jinnah, who had 
also been invited to the Conference, to 
press the same theme home in hie 
best arugumentative style notwithstanding 
impatient interruptions from the Chair, 
That Home Buie ie jet to come, and 
Mr. Jinnah baa developed other interests. 
But be may yet see jpo fruition of hie 
own gallant efforts of the good old days. 

NOMINATIONS TO CENTRAL UBGORUftJKB 

The Governor-General has decided to 
nominate Sir Muhammad Usman, Sir J. P, 
Srivastava and Sir Jogendra 8ingh to the 
Oounoil of State and Bir Edward Bcnthal, 
Dr. Ambedkar and Bir C. P. Bamaswami 
Aiyar to the Legislative Assembly. He 
has also deoided to transfer Sir Kras 
Shan Noon to the Legislative* Assembly 
and to appoint 8ir Muhammad Usman 
to be Leader of the Council of State. 

Dm. B. C ROT 

Dr. Btden Chandra Buy has been granted 
the honorary rank of Lieutenaot-Ooleaei 
in tha University Training Corps from 
tha data of his appointment as Vice- 
Ch eno cllor of the Calootta University. 
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ANTC-MALARIA OMITS FOB WAR AREAS 

In consultation with the military autho- 
rities six anti-malaria unite have been 
raised lor the investigation of local 
materia conditions in the war area. 
A * detailed study is e ss e nti a l for the 
planning, of proper measures of oontrol 
in these areas. 

The duties of the unite inolude the 
identification of mosquitoes, the incrimi- 
nation of the local malaria carriers by 
diaseotion, the atudy of their bionomics, 
the study of malaria among the local 
inhabitants by spleen and blood examina- 
tions. the determination of the apeoies of 
malaria parasite looally present and of 
the period of the year during which 
malaria transmission takes place. 

Four emergency courses in malaria have 
been held at the Malaria Institute of 
India, Delhi, for training military personnel 
in anti-malarial methods. 

MEDICAL EDUCATION IN BOMBAY 

Pending the conversion of the Govern- 
ment Medical Schools at Poona and 
Ahmedabad into Medioal Colleges, the 
Government of Bombay has decided to 
institute a State Medioal Faoulty to bold 
examinations leading np to the registrable 
medioal qualifications in Allopathy. 

This step has been taken following the 
derision of the Council of the College of 
Physicians and Burgeons, Bombay, not to 
ohange its attitude regarding the introduc- 
tion of a revised course for Licentiates. 

SEVEN smews IN the HEART 

One of the most rare and difficult 
operations in medioal history has saved 
the life of a 17-year old war worker 
who had been stabbed in the heart. 
Seven etitohee were inserted in the heart 
after the surgeons had oat away three 
ribs to reach it. The Mood which spatted 
from the main heart ohamber was later 
poured into the veins in the patient's arm. 

AMERICAN MBPIOAL EQUIPMENT 

”1’ do not think thers is a unit in 
Bngland, North Ireland, Australia and 
elsewhere where we have American troops, 
without full medioal complement," a high 
army medioal authority declared. By 
autumn, all doctors of requisite physical 
standard under 4* will be called up for duty. 


VITAMIN B 

Either vitamin B deficiency has become 
more prevalent of late or its prevalence 
has been more manifest. It seems to 
have something to do with tbe war, 
observes the Sfrfssmon, and, perhaps, 
doctors will say whether errors of diet 
or anxieties are the causes. In Canada 
vitamin B white bread has been in ose 
for several months. The Canadian Trade 
and Oommeroe Department, bravely dis- 
porting in unaccustomed fields, writes: 
Mental depression, look of morale, fatigue 
and irritability, stealthy fifth-columnists In 
our war activity are said to be attribut- 
able in large measure to deficiency of the 
B vitamins. It might be a good thing to 
have some of that bread in this country. 
Meantime the vitamin B deficiency may 
be made good by medicines or injeotions. 
And just when the patient fears that he 
may have oome to rely on these methods, 
a ohange of air, routine or some other 
event enables him to keep fit without 
medioal attention. But few would seriously 
contest modern knowledge of vitamins. 
As for the Canadian white bread, people 
well knowing that important properties 
were in wholemeal bread and unpolished 
rioe have oontinued to eat deficient foods 
because they like the look of them. So 
it would be useful to know bow to 
oomMne good looks and dietetic virtue. 

ELECTRIC SHOOK FOR EPILEPTICS 

Snooess continues to be reported in tbe 
U. 8. A. for the eleotrio shod treatment 
for epileptics. Patients are given shocks 
of 100 volts or over through tbe brain 
in order to provoke seisures. 

Two Mew York psychiatrists, Dr. Lotbar 
Salinowsky and Dr. Foster Kennedy, are 
recommending the method. 

When tbe starting button is pressed, tbe 
tandem tone arm swings over and plays 
tbe top side of the bottom record in tbe 
staok. This reoord has been dropped to 
the turntable. When tbe top side has 
been played, the tandem arm swings clear 
while tbe direction of the tumtaMe Is 
reversed. The tone arm then rises far 
enough to make contact with the bottom 
aide of tbe record. 

As snob reoord Is played, both sides, 
it is dropped gently into a frit-lined 
compartment. A carefully pound sapphire 
point replaces the needle. 
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SIR JA10B8 ON BANKING SYSTEM 

Sir Jamas Taylor, Governor of the 
Reserve Bank of India, addressing the 
animal general meeting of the shareholders 
of the Bank, bald on Monday, Angost 10, 
observed: 

M The banking system of the oonntry 
continues to sustain tba impact of war 
conditions with remarkable resilience and 
in spite of panicky withdrawals from a 
few banks in December last, the deposits 
showed a large increase over the year." 

As regards commodity prices, Sir James 
said they fluctuated widely daring the 
year and have on balance shown a sharp 
rise. India's staple commodities of export 
snob as cotton and jute have not shared 
in this rise owing to the loss of export 
markets in the Far East, though 
Government's efforts to increase food 
production in substitution of oash crops 
may be expected to lead to an increase in 
the price of these commodities in the 
near future. 

Dealing with repatriation of sterling 
debt, Sir James Taj lor said. " India’s 
favourable balanoe of accounts increased 
very largely during the year and the 
consequent accretions of sterling facilitated 
the Government of India's scheme for 
the repatriation of their remaining 
non-tenninable debt. With the steady 
increase in the net refunds by the 
Secretary of State, these purchases of 
sterling are resulting in an accumulation 
of sterling assets, the utilisation of which 
has been engaging our dose attention. 

8ir James said that the possession of 
these surpluses should not only be very 
useful to the oountry after the war by 
enabling it to make purchases of outside 
materials, which would be neoessary for 
post-war reconstruction hut should also, 
by putting it in a position to make 
such purchases, help most materially In 
international post-war reconstruction. 

GROWTH OF NOTE-ISSUE 

The growth of the note-issue has been 
very pronounced since September 1941. 
During the first 94 months of the war, 
it increased by Be. 90 crores only. But 
in the nine months between September 
1941 and May 1949, it has grown by 
nearly 175 crores. 


ADVICE TO RAILWAY WORXRR0 

An esrnest appeal to railwaymon to 
stick to their posts notwithstanding danger, 
hardships, inoonvenicnoc and risks is made 
by Mr. V. B. Kalappa, if.L,A., Brtstlsnt 
of the B. N. Bailway Indian Labour Union, 
in an interview. • 

Mr. Kalappa, who reoently returned after 
meeting the Bailway Board at Delhi along 
with other representatives of the Railway- 
man's Federation, says that the bombing 
of Yisagapatam and Goeaoada and the 
threatened invasion of India throws a 
heavy responsibility upon railwayman, who 
rank in importance next to the military, 
not only for the defenoe of the country 
bat also for transport, which alone can 
maintain the country’s economic equilibrium. 

“ The Railwayman's Federation also taels 
that it cannot ignore the economical and 
psychological factors, which are operating 
today and which call for just and equitable 
treatment by the railway administrations 
and has, therefore, submitted certain 
suggestions to the Bailway Board," added 
Mr. Kalappa. The suggestions include 
the grant of a farther instalment of 
dearness allowance to the level of the 
existing cost of living and the extension 
of the grant to those getting Be. 150 per 
month on suoh railways as are declared to 
be within the danger zone; the avnouatuNi 
for workers' families should be facilitated 
by the grant of two months' wages in 
advance and other oonc essio ns and an 
extra allowance amounting to 99 per cant, 
of the wages for the staff working under 
war conditions within the danger none. 

DEARNESS ALLOWANCE TO EMPLOYEES 

In view of the recent rise in the cost 
of living, the Mixam's State Bailway, it 
is annoonoed, have increased the dearness 
allowance to their employees. Under the 
revised scheme, those serving in the 
headquarters are to receive Be. 10-8 a 
month if the pay is Be. 190 or below, 
and those serving at Warangal, Kasipet 
Beawada and Aurangabad Be. 8-19 a month 
if the pay ie Be. 90 or leas; and those 
carving elsewhere Be. 7 a month if the 
pay is Be. 90 or leas. 
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VULGARITY Of ART 

All mannerism is vnlgat, and U 16 is 
oon fl ned within the umt limits of local 
provincialism, it tends to oreete more 
ugliness than mere imitation of great 
masttos, observed Mr. Aslt E. Balder in 
a recent broadcast from Lnokoow. Bnt 
it ie wise' to guard against one misoonoep* 
Mon about what is vulgar in art Simple 
ugliness need not be the cause of vulgarity 
in art Look at the deformed cripple or 
the dwarf. Both may repel ns at sight, 
bnt an artist oonld Immortalise them with 
his brush and canvas. The dwarfs in 
Ajanta paintings and also of Velasques’ 
work will remain as immortals for ever. 
Similarly, in painting a landscape an 
artist oould with his magic wand turn 
the ugliness of a factory chimney into a 
work of floe art Caricature by itself 
is not vulgar. A oomio expression is not 
devoid of aesthetic appeal and oould be 
compared with the " character ” in an 
image or in a portrait in a serious work 
of art. But it it is tied too much to 
any ulterior motive as is done, for 
example, to help temporary national 
propaganda, then its ob)eot would be 
reduced to utter vulgarity. To an artist, 
art is an aesthetic pursuit and not a 
means of livelihood. 

xubLU AND BOBLU 

“ Autotyons ", writing in the Illustrated 
Weekly of India, describes a “ fascinating 
and throughly well organised enter* 
Uinment ” given at the Cambridge Theatre 
in London, by the India Committee for 
aid to Soviet peoples. He says: 

It was conducted on vandeville lines, 
bnt the result was "something as little 
like our music-hall as the strange and 
curiously poignant sounds produced from 
lote-like Indian instruments are like our 
Western notions of music”. 

There were, I gather, many ritual 
dances, a little play by Tagore, and a 
contribution from China In the pleasing 
shape of Mias Christina Chan, who was 
esomlent at mime as wall as dancing. 

Bnt idle high spot of the evening was 
a tan by two tiny Indian boys "Tobin” 
and “Babin” who wore so enchanting 
that the interval revealed them perohed 
on the knees of the Russian ambassador 
in his box. 


LON TO HOOKEY 

Hookey administration in Britain has 
lost one of its grea t es t workers by the 
death in London of Miss W. A. Baumann. 
For more than IS years, rite was honorary 
secretary of the All-Bogland Women's 
Hookey Association. 

Miss Baumann did much to develop 
women's hookey and its governing body 
between the wars. Bbe was one of the 
officials in the i*>«oorable visit of an 
English team to the United States in 
1986, and she also tooted Booth Afrioa. 

DAMN 

In games, though there ie opposition, 
there is no hostility, says Plgon. The 
moment hostility oomee in, the game is 
spoilt. Each player wiehee to .win, but 
he does not wish, in winning, to dis- 
appoint his opponent, still less to hurt 
him. The reason why boxing, tor all its 
excellences, is a worse game than lawn 
tennis, is just that a player, unless bis 
skill is very great indeed, may hurt his 
opponent. 

ENDURANCE IN SWIMMING 

Robin Ohatterji, of Allahabad, has 
established a new endurance swimming 
record with hands and feet tied at the 
D. A. V. College Swimming Bath by 
completing 60 hoars and 80 minutes in 
the water— 17 minutes better than the 
previoos reoord held by Santoeh Kumar, 
of Calcutta. 

THE PASSING OF A GREAT WRESTLER 

Over 10, ON people, Including municipal 
oone-Ulnrs, atte n ded the funeral of 
Pratapsiogh Pardeshi, wall known Poona 
Wrestler, whs died recently in Poona, 
Pardeshi had over 4N victories to his 
oredit and took an active part In social 
and municipal activities. 

USB JEAN MQIR 

Miss Jean Moir, athletic and attractive 
daughter of the President of the W. I. 
P. A., stood first in the reoeot Individual 
Jumping event at No Bombay Gymkhana 
Mod Sports, 
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BOMB BLAST ON GLASS 

Stent axptrimenfe* by Booth African 
■ota&tiiU have malted in an important 
dteororp. which will greatly minimise the 
effect at bomb blast on glees windows 
as writ ee danger from flying splinters. 
It ie st a t ed that the method is inexpensive 
sad yet so effsotlve that glass will with* 
stood a Meet when only 70 (set (ram the 
explosion of a 500 pound bomb. This 
result baa been achieved by two Capetown 
University officials, George Stewart, senior 
leotarer in Civil Engineering and Professor 
Walker, Professor of Geology. The secret 
experiments were carried oat on the 
outskirts of Capetown. 

am -CONDITIONED ALMED TANKS 

The Minister of Production, Copt. Oliver 
LytUeton, announced in the House of 
Commons reoeotly that a panel of experts 
bad been formed and had already com- 
menced work to investigate the improving 
of ventilation in tanks by the use of 
refrigeration or air-oonditioning. He added 
that the panel would have the benefit of 
edviae in repo.te from the Western Desert. 

ALUMINIUM FROM BARTH'S CRUST 

Boom years ago, Mr. Charles Hall, a 
saienoe student, sent an electric shook 
through the day as it lay in the crnoibie. 
Al thoug h this showed no result for a 
long time, he was getting nearer. For 
one day, when a transmitting substance 
known as oryolite was mixed with the 
day and sand— presto !— the olay melted 
away and aluminium emerged. 

INDIAN SCIENCE CONGRESS 

The thirtieth session of the Indian 
Bdtne* Congress will be hdd in Imoknow 
from January S to 8, 1848. His Bxodlenoy 
Ur Maurice Hallett, Governor of the 
United Provinces, has consented to 
be the patron of the meeting. Pundit 
Jawaharlal Nehru (now under detention 
in fail) will preside over the S es sion . 

TORCH RATTRBT 

There Is an easy way In which to make 
n torch battery last longer. Just fit a 
8*8 volt bolb to the torch instead of the 
normal 8*8 vdt bolb. When a toroh is 
need frequently this method of economy 
waaM, it is dnimed, add 80 per eant. to 
the life of the battery. 


FILM OABSBB 

Ton are wrong if you think that i film 
■tar leads a life of ease and ooafort 
and that a film career ie all fan and no 
work. "Every day in my lifer* my* 
Htssn Bona, 44 ie crammed from mfaratie to 
minute with aotivity, animation and anxiety." 

Now busy playing the leading role in 
a national piotore Jawam-Qaa& m * she 
■ays, she goee throogb her daily life with 
a fiercely automatic animation. 

Fighting egainet time, ehe v is up at 
5 am., when ehe begins her* day with 
music practices, then a hurried bath and 
follows an equally hurried breakfast. 
Before she can thick of anything elee, 
it’s time to dash for the Studio. 

Till 9-80 it is all a breathless course, 
yet her day's work has not oommenoad. 
8be looks over the eoenee for the day, 
fixes her lines in her mind and gate 
into the right mood to face the oamera. 

The first soeue over. Hues Beau is 
allowed a brief rest, when the technical 
crew and the scene-shifters scramble 
about the stage for the change-over. 
Work on the set resumes. So through 
the whole day. Back home, ehe oannot 
think of anything other than sleep. But 
the next day's line to be looked up. 

CHAPLIN AT WORK 

Charlie Chaplin starts his work in 
quite the same manner as other c r ea ti ve 
artists in other fields. He mulls an 
idea in his mind for many months. 
Then, finally, he gets into the studio 
for actual production. As the picture 
progresses under Chaplin's directorship, 
he repairs to the outting room at tbs 
completion of each sequence. Be Irene 
every foot of film throogb the 44 movieola" 
(a sort of miniature profegMon-manhlne 
universally used by film editors), and 
aaeemhlee the footage with the aid 
of hie film-cutter. Charlie ie hie own 
supervisor and editor, even at thie stage. 

Charlie writes the major portion of 
the music for his pictures; he did so for 
City Lip Ms, for Ifodem Timee* for Tk e 
Great Dictator and for The Gold Rook, 
which Is ready for early release through 
United Artiste. 
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TYRE RATIONING 

The Tyre Battening Order, published 
fey the Government of Indie, bring* the 
n)e end acquisition of tyre* under 
striot * oootrol. 

No pcnoo may porohaso a now tyro 
or tube eibapt by Mooring a permit from 
the oompetent area rationing authority. 
In moot oaiee thie will be the eame 
antbority ae that from which petrol 
ooopona are obtained* 

Owing to the urgent need to oonserve 
rubber for vital war porpoeee, permits 
will be issued only in respect of vehioles 
which it oao be shown are essential 
to the maintenance of war production or 
the health and safety of the community. 
With the exception of grant tyres as 
fitted to commercial vehicles, permits are 
alio required to acquire retreaded tyres 
or to have tyres retreaded. 

CANADIAN WOMEN DRIVERS 

Should the need ariM in Canada for 
women to replaoe men m operators of 
motor vehiote, it will be found that a 
surprising number of mechanically inclined 
women are preparing themselves for such 
an emergency war-time servioe, according 
to Hr. Wallace B* Campbell, President of 
the Ford Motor Company of Canada. He 
statM that during the past year more 
than 11,000 women have enrolled in the 
Women's Auxiliary Motor Servioe, which 
providM a course of instruction in the 
care and operation of motor vehicles. 

MOTOR OAR LIGHTING RULES MODIFIED 

Che Government of Madras have decided 
to modify the lighting restrictions, which 
oame into force siooe March last in so 
far as they relate to motor vehicles. She 
main difference between the new and tbs 
4 dd* regulation is the inereaM in the 
flfiniwtor of the semi-drooler aperture 
boil U inches to 8 inches and the 
raising of this aperture to the oeutre of 
the lamp. 

PRODUCTION 

A car of the/ Ford type takes 800 man- 
boorv to ^produce. A Liberator bomber 
PMoitM W|MW man-hours. The average 
1*1000 parts, while one of 
thesis bowhsw has over 100.000 p lus half a 
million rivets and several milM of wiring 
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HOW PARACHUTES ARE TESTED 

Dummy persohuttete, 1» i* arid, wan 
dropped ou Onto by the Per name la 
order to wnto the defeadere' ammunition ; 
they an also and angularly ia America 
on tho vitally important work of tailing 
parachute*. They are sot dropped from 
pianee, however, ae obunvatiOB of what 
happened would then bo difimdt. 

A Oonoectiout firm of parachute 
manufacturer* baa ooustreoted epeoial 
apparatus for the tearing of proluets. 
The ooctrivaooe la art unlike tho 
aeroplane roundabout aometimaa aaaa ia 
amusement parka 

On the top of a SO ft. tower erected 
oo a bill, the dummy, with parachute 
attached, ia fattened to rigging aad made 
to revolve at .peed* varying from 70 to 
800 m.p.h. At a given moment the 
parachute i* automatically re l ea s ed 
bringing the dnmmy down to earth. 

AEROPLANES THIRTY YEARS AOO 

The phenomenal development in the 
ecienoe of aeronautics is evident from the 
following 

The aeroplane rauet carry two pereone 
having a combined weight of 8801b. 
aad with eoffioient fuel for a flight of 
186 miles. 

It meet have a epeed of forty milea an 
hour in .till air, and if it makes fewer 
than thirty-six miles, it will be rejeoted. 

It mnat make an enduranoe flight of 
at least one hoar coatinaoasly in the air 
and must return to the starting point 
and land without injury. 

If the aeroplane mart* the requirements 
of the Government, toe agreed prioe is 
86,000 and 8600 more Car eaoh additional 
mile of apeed up to forty-four miles 
an hour. 

Those were acme of tho oonditioua laid 
down by the O. 8, Governmen t when, 
in August 1800, Mr. Orville Wright 
headed over hie aeroplane feta trial. 

NSW TRANSPORT PLANES PROM 0. S. 

Four-engined stratosphere pianee able 
to oarry 67 soldier* or 88£001ba. of 
outgo over a distance of 4,000 miles, 
flying at aa attitude of 804)00 Cert an 
no# earning off tho aeeemhiy liaoe of 
air-craft factorise in the United States. 
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PAPER-MAKING AS VILLAGE INDUSTRY 

" Paper-making— a Village Industry " is 
Mm Utle of a email booklet published by 
the Gandhi Ashram, Tiroobeogodo. 

The author of the booklet is Sjt 
A. Krishnan and he desoribes in simple 
style all the processes involved in paper- 
making. It ie Mew from the booklet 
how easy it is to stwt this cottage 
industry in every village by ordinary labour. 

“India," says J. 0. Kumarappa in the 
preface, “need to import ever two and a 
half ororee worth of paper, paste-board, 
pulp, eto. This ww has thrown us on 
oar own resources for many things of 
every-day need. When we import articles 
that oan be made in India, we are 
exporting employment in our own land. 
If this ( two and a half ororee of goods 
oan be manufactured in cottages, it will 
relieve in a measure the pressure on the 
land and employ large numbers of men 
and women." 

CHEMICAL INDUSTRY IK INDIA 

Sir Bemaewami Modeller, speaking at 
Bombay, repudiated the charge that during 
Mm last three years the Commerce Depart- 
ment had been pursuing a status quo 
ante-polioy. Be would claim that in 
spite of all the limitations, his Depart- 
ment had dona mnoh to develop industries 
in the eountry. One instance was the 
ways and means discovered to produce 
in Travanoore and Asansol aluminium a 
com mo di t y essen tia l for the manufacture 
of aeroplanes. Within six months the 
n e c ess ar y amount of aluminium would 
be available in the eountry. Sulphur, 
which was sss snM s I for all chemical 
industries, was also being produced hero. 
For all this he did not take credit for 
himself. The sci en ti sts had dona more 
for industrial r egene r at io n of the eountry 
Hi# gnHUftetn put t jtihr 
Including the speaker. 

TENT MANUPACTURB 

It is es tim a t ed that ^ s ome <00,000 

rope-maksrs, super vi sor s and other staff 
—are now directly employed in the 
manufacture of tentage in India. 


CONTROL SCHEME POE BOMBAY 

To ensure a good harvest even du.bg 
famine years, a scheme for the con- 
struction of dams or Tal works (earth 
embankments with masonry weirs)', with 
provision to drain off the surplus water 
through cross valleys or naffest has been 
in hand in Mm Deeean districts of 
Bombay. 

The construction of low dame has 
proved to be an effective and successful 
control measure. It reclaims land fat the 
nallr beds and oetebes and spreads the 
rain water and slit over considerable anas 
by way of flooding. A good harvest ie 
thus ensured even during famine yearn 

AGRICULTURE DIRECTOR'S SCHEME 

The Government of Madras have sanc- 
tioned the scheme proposed by Mm 
Director of Arf.loultnre for introduction 
in the current year of improved paddy 
aaed and better cultural praotieas in the 
rioe cultivation in about 1| lakhs of 
sores in the Booth Afoot district at a 
net cost of Be. 80,000, and in about 
8 lakhs of acres in the Krishna district 
at a net cost of Be. 48.000. The scheme 
will be spread over a period of two years. 

AGRICULTURAL SEEDS FOR EUROPE 

Plans for supplying the needs of Bongo 
in agricultural and vegetable seeds after 
the war were dieouaaed by the Allied 
Belief Committee on Agriculture, oMMag 
in London. Atreedy the people el seme 
of the occupied ouun tries have bean 
reduced to eating their own seed earn 
following extensive German ngnUMoning. 
It wee at first expected that the needs 
of agrio»ltuviats oould he eetisfled from 
Mm existing production hot in eomn ones 
it might ho neo w e ar y tor Upeeial types 
to ha grown. Thu proUomt of distribution 
an also being considered. 

RIOM REBEARCH 

Monad the opening of n rise reoeenh 
station in Ohtagispot district dint 
of about Bs. >8,000, of which Bs. 1*000 
will bs non-nearing ri p en 01 t un . 
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ALLOWANCE FOR WORKERS 

The Government of Bom bey hove 
revised the rates of dearness allowanoe 
granted to whole-time daily rated staff 
with effeet from July 1. 

If .the average oost of living index in 
Bombay city for three oonseontive 
months is* 148 or above, the staff will be 
paid an allowance of S annas and 8 pies 
for a working day, subject to maximum 
of Rs. 5 a month in Bombay city, and 
of 2 annas and 9 pies for a working day, 
subject to a maximum of Re. 4 a month 
in the mofussil. 

Only those whose wages calculated for a 
foil month do not exceed Rs. 69 a month 
in Bombay city and Rs. 49 in the 

mofussil are eligible for the oonoession. 

The daily rated staff in Bombay city, 
whose earnings exceed Rs. 69 but not 

Rs. 74 a month and those in the mofussil 
whose earnings exceed Rs. 49 but not 

Rs. 68 a month, however, will be granted 
snob allowanoe as is necessary to make 
their total earnings equal to Rs. 74 and 
Bs. 68 a month respectively. 

The allowanoe will not be admissible to 
those whose rates of pay have been 
incre a s e d sinoe the war. 

LABOUR AND MANAGEMENT IN U. 8. 

Dr. John Steelman, Director of the 

United States Conciliation Servioe, praises 
the distinguished co-operation reoord 
between labour and management. Dr. 
Steelman says that of the pledge of 
labour and management of continuous 
production 99-9/10 ‘per oent. were snooessfoL 
It is always possible, of course, to have 
•trikes in a democracy. However, the 
production powers of free men are so 
mueh greater than those of slave men 
that the small amount of time lost by 
strikes is repaid many times over by 
the free spirit and will to work which 
are found in this democracy. 

U. 8. A. NEW WORKERS RRORiuiED 

To fill the gaps oaosed by call-up of 
men and allow for expansion of United 
States war industries, 10 million more 
weikass will shortly be rewired. According 
to the Bouse of BepreeenteUvee Appvopri*- 


will b# reornited 
(ni t im e iadnetriee. 


oml snoBBrnnca 

W« an indebted to the Indian Social 
Rtfttrmr for the fallowing ex treats 
called from Dr, Baehhrobk WUHnae’ 
enow) publication* while be wee Direotor 
of Information in India: 

Th. rapwirae* of Uie mm to bam mate* 
Urn (Qradbiji) am tiring nod me tbtog write 
nnmniy. the* th. mdk upon whiob U. mS t 
«"■ “ «»*•* dM««w of putting wm Oo 
°5 *ke mm**, of hi. onaetryMM, vhm 
*timd by d*np wno U m, to Mart to brand eod 
oM raraniM riotoiMn. Aooordiogly, between th. 
ramiMt of 1010 md th. Mtanra of IBM. h* 
dranted himwlf to tb. nuilirn InralMtioo. mm 
•B thorn to whom hi. ibAumm wold rmitiilT 
of the dootrioe of oon-YioUnw. Only «hw h* 
»llow«d himwlf to bo oonvirad, Mtorat th. 
opinion of the wfewt ond moat indent fat Indie, 
teat thi. work wee MMupUabed, did ho m.|iii. 
to Isanoh oat upon the woraw ra t of — 

UAIotto ' oa * »«*«phtod. 

Daring left u throughout 1MI anaraUgol erfano 
ww notwwbls for It. town It would ba 
ptwotoor. to raodad. that th. old pwty of 
eoweby m Bmgel bra cither dhu pp sei u d or bee 
obudoned it. dwigai Bat the spmtwf mod wn 
Inie ■* dunging, end young idmlleto era now 
and oa outlet for their eowgiw la d motion, 
mow profitable both far thdTooantry Sdfor 
therawlre. thee the orgulmtioo of OMtabiool 
outrege. Tho idoolhm obenwtorWag e ra*. oenoote 
of Ifr. , Gandhi’. morement aunt certainly notbe 
itopnrad of it. dure of the omdtt for tbeealrisra. 
mrat of Uri* atato of dfoin.— India to SStt it, 

Th. write r «togw of the oou-oo-opewtioa move- 

oSfy badTtMRw&fra!! 

SLSTSMeiS 

. . . to whom the Uuo.kU have alwsys looked 
for their recruit*.— /mha in 1M4-86. 

Uts 8is F. T0UN0RU8BAND 

Ihe famoae soldier explorer of Zibet, 
Sir Francis Edward Yonngbneband baa 
died after a abort iUneao aged 78. 

®2* yarn ago. be led a British 
expedition to the forbidden and than 
unknown city of Uteen, the oapitel of 
ytart e nd by hi* taot oreroamt the 
hostility of the Lama* and won their 
tataftabip for Britain, thereafter he 
became Britiab Oommietioner in Zibet. 
Barlier, Sir Fnttida Yonn gh neband, who 
wee a man of alight stators, eerried out 
a aertea of periiooe expteratiooB in then 
onknown Uonahnvia and Znrksetea. 


Stem t Breraet Committee, whites oramdeed 
the flret Breraet expedition. 
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From Mineral Power to Plant Power 

BY Mb. 8. V. BAMAMUBTY, M.A., I.C.8., CJ.B. 


S OMB twenty yean ago I read a book 
by aa American on the "Coming of 
Goal". The tfaeaia of the author wae that 
modem civilization had been bnilt on the 
mrplna energy famished by iron, coal and 
oil. The nee of these minerals wae at the 
beaie of the Industrial Revolution. Nations 
whioh posses s ed snob materials in their 
oonntrieg became powerful. Othen sought 
to gain possession of snob countries in 
their search for power. In India, iron 
and ooai am present hot in restricted 
quantitiee. Oil ie barely available. With 
difficulty and with the help of tariffs, 
India has been able to build np a steel 
indoetry. Her coal has been of an inferior 
grade. Oil she baa bad to import in 
large quantities. India has been, therefore, 
obliged to be content largely with the 
prodnotion of raw materials for the indus- 
tries of other nations, who were richer 
than she in iron, ooal and oil. 

During the last decade, them has arisen 
a change in the position aa regards the 
Bootees of power. Countries whioh had 
not enough petrol have developed producer 
gae engines. In several countries as a 
result of war conditions, a considerable 
part of motor transport has changed or 
is changing over from petrol to oharooal 
power. In this, Madras has led the way 
in India. The aoaroity of kerosene oil 
has prodnoed an urgent need for vegetable 
oil to replace it for lighting. Several 
lamps have bean devised. The Madras 
Government will shortly undertake demons- 
tration and propaganda for the use of 
sa t is f actory lamps homing vegetable oil. 
It has been calculated that all the 
requirements of oil tor lighting in this 
Provisos can he met by the groundnut 
grows on seven lakhs of acres, whereas 


our total annual cultivation of groundnut 
in this Province touched 41 lakhs of acme 
a couple of years back. Experiments 
made by the Government on the nao of 
gioandnot oil as power for Diesel engines 
have shown tint ve ge ta bl e oil enn be 
satisfactorily need tor such ma chi ne s. On 
the basis of the results aetnally achieved, 
it is now permissible to state that the 
power of ooal and oil mined bom the 
earth can be replaced by the power of 
fuel and oil seeds grown in our farms 
and forests. 

Besides ooal and oil, the Industrial 
Revolution has used iron as the vehicle 
for power. During the last decade, the 
use of wood for iron for many purposes , 
for which iron alone has been need 
hitherto, baa been developed with the 
help of methods of wood preservation, one 
of the most effective methods which has bean 
developed by a Madrasi Engineer at the 
Forest Res e a r ch Institute, Debra Dun. 
Wood has yet been need ae a vahlols 
only for potential energy. Its nao as a 
vehicle for the transformation of potential 
energy into kinetic energy remains yet to 
be developed. The position thus is that 
of the three minerals: iron and ooal and 
oil on whioh modem civilisation has bean 
built, it is now possible to replace 
mineral sources by plant aonroso almost 
entirely as regards ooal and oil, and 
partially aa regards iron. Wo are thns 
wi tn es si ng a revolution fas power. The 
revolution has so yst taken piaos in 
principle. Its bulk ex t ens i on h a m a tt er 
of time and organisation. 

The change of power boa mineral to 
plant ha many implications. Mineral 
power Is derived bom the dead earth, 
while plant power is derived from the 
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lining Ban. The former in limited. What 
bon «nd eonl end oil. there are already 
in the bowels of the Barth, men ean 
nine. No more. It baa. indeed, been 
that all the petrol (applies will 
be exhausted in a few decades at the 
rate at which petrol has been need. 
Plant power is, however, unlimited. It is 
derived from 8nnlight. Compared with 
the Barth, the San is almost immeasur- 
able in rise and mass and almost eternal 
in rime. Mineral power beoomea available 
through great heat wMoh destroys while 
the power of plants and also of animals 
and men becomes available by life, 
constructing its food into more oomplex 
plant and animal tissue. The same food 
that bniM« a man oan also yield heat 
to move an engine. Bat a living body 
prodneee more power by the consumption 
of its food than a machine does with the 
same material. The living machine is 
thus more efficient than a machine of 
matter. Mineral power bring limited leads 
to greed and war. Plant power, provided 
its production is fairly organised, will by 
its derivation from an unlimited reservoir 
of power enable men to live and let live. 

The Industrial Revolution with its use 
of mineral power has been a laboratory 
for a large scale organisation of man’s 
power. It has shown the possibilities of 
quantitative expansion. Hereafter man 
cannot go back to tbe small soale and 
isolationist life of the pre-industrial Revolu- 
tion period. But the germ of the new 
construction will be not matter but life. 
The Industrial Revolution was a 'revolution 
in power— from man power to mineral 
power. To-day we are again witnessing a 
revolution in power— from power of matter 
to the power of life, of plant lifs in the 
first instance. This revolution is necessary 
to adjust our eoonomie conditions to oar 
social ideas. We have come to recognise 
tbe baric rights of all men. But on the 
basis of mineral power, there is not 
enough to give equally to all and enough 
to each. We have thus built a world 
whan progress for any is possible only 
by denial to some. Our social ideas are 
compatible only with tbe production of 
oncost to meet the basic needs of all. 
For this, the surplus of energy produced 
by Iron and seal and oil on wbioh the 


civilisation of the Met two oeotnriss has 
been built is too inadequate. Wo want 
food and power for each eg freely as then 
is air for each to breathe. The power of 
life alone can keep pace with the needs 
of life. Only the power of tbe Bun fed 
through plants can meet the needs of 
all men. 

We who an witnessing this revolution 
have to prepan for the problems that 
arise daring and after the revolution 
period. Plants have hitherto been treated 
as souroes of food for men and animals. 
They wen not treated as sou rose of 
power for machines whioh man has built 
up for his use. Ufa is both an end and 
a means. Plant life may now be treated 
as a means tor serving the needs of men 
in all ways. Take the groundnut It 
gives food to man. It gives food to 
animals and manure for plants. It also, 
we have now found, gives poorer for 
maohioes. Tbe difference between tbs 
power of life and the power of matter 
as sensed before the Industrial Revolution 
was that the former ooutd be bad only 
in small quantities while the latter could 
be got in large quantities. A man ariog 
the power of his body oould do but 
little work. A machine with coal and oil 
moved large loads. But now we find that 
the small groundnut creeper produced on 
a sufficient area can be used to give 
practical ly all the power that mineral oil 
oould give. Besea r oh will, I believe, 
enable vegetable oil to serve indeed all 
the purposes for whioh mineral oil is 
nsed. The large multiplication of small 
living things is an equivalent to the 
power oompressed to coal and oil during 
centuries. Coal and oil an limited. The 
cultivation of groundnut ean be carried 
on without limit of time. So too fool 
oan by planned pro d u c ti on yield us all 
the power which petrol gives to move 
motor vehicles. Petrol can be exhausted. 
Tbe growth of trees for foal con go on 
indefinitely. In the past, agriculture has 
been cramped by being viewed too 
exclusively as a means for providing food 
for meo and animals. Pood for men and 
animals is a form of power. The bodies 
of men and animals oonvert the potential 
energy of food Into kinetic energy. But 
there are other forms of power which 
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plant Ufa on yield. Piute which are 
ml suitable ae food on yet move 
machines of matter. Edible nuts on be 
both food and other power. Unedible 
ante cannot be food hat yet be a aonree 
of power. Share are treee which yield 
food or timber. Bat almoet all pints 
can supply fool. If tbe fonetion of pint 
eultore ie recognised to be not only the 
prod notion of food bat also tbe prodnotion 
of power, the scope of agrioulture ie 
enormoasly in cr eased. Tbe bogey of over- 
oaltivation of food la removed. Share 
on be no fear of a slump in prioes with 
an extension of irrigation. Irrigation on 
be used first for all tbe food mu needs. 
He does not get enough now. Then it on 
be need to produce fodder and build op 
herds of valuable nimals. Next it on 
produce valuable manure for pints. Last 
it on grow timber ud fuel pints. She 
soope of agriculture with the help of 
irrigation is thus tremendously increased. 
It is not enough to say " Grow more 
food ". We need food. Bnt we also need 
other things. We need motor vehicles, 
for whiob we must prodooe oharooal or 
alcohol or oil. We need lighting. For 
this we have to produce vegetable oil. 
Our slogu must be widened from " Grow 
more food" to " Grow more power". 
For mineral power, you dig. Pint power, 
you grow. 

Shore are two major problems whioh 
I would suggest for research in regard 
to pint onltnre ud pint techno- 
logy. She first is as to the supply of 
pure water. Pure water is as vital to 
pint onltnre ae steel is to mineral 
taohnology. Water is the carrier of food 
from the soil to the pint. In Southern 
India, we have land and sun-light bnt 
not enough of fresh water. Ryots when 
they dig wells more often get brackish 
water thn fresh water. The fresh water 
that oomee to us through rivers is largely 
wasted into the sea. It is a shook to 
moot people to hear that only 4 per out 
of the Godavari river water that reeobes 
tbe aaiout ie used for irrigation and the 
rest wasted into tbe sea. Of tbe Krishna 
river water, only 8 per out ie so used. 
She need for increased irrigation ie obvious. 
Tbs four of producing more pint growth 
thn ie needed for food need not hereafter 


stand in the way of n increased nee of 
the Godavari ud Krishna waters. Bat 
simpler thn the building of new irrigation 
systems nd, Indeed, in addition to suofa 
new irrigation as is undertaken thpre is, 
I believe, soope for the reclamation of 
braekieh water, including sea water. She 
sea has over 97 per cent of fresh water. 
Enormous masses of this water lie by 
the shores of South India. That fresh 
water on be made from asa water ie 
known. But the process whioh is distil- 
lation is not cheap enough. I suggest 
it as a problem to Sooth Indin intelli- 
gence that a way of making fresh water 
from sea water nd, indeed, all brackish 
water must be found. Ten years ago, 
it was my dream to replace Kerosene 
oil by vegetable oil to lighting our hernias. 
To-day the dream has come true. I 
believe that the other dream of mine 
about making fresh water from water 
containing over 97 per out. of fresh 
water will yet oome true. When it does. 
South India with Ind, Bun-light ud 
fresh water will be a paradise n Earth. 
It will witness tbe conversion of Son-light 
into power needed for bumu p r og r ess on 
a gigantic scale. So mooh to the major 
problem of pint outturn. 

The major problem of plant tecbnriogy 
that I would plaoe before you is the 
making of engines with low temperatures. 
Mineral power is transformed into kinetic 
energy through great heat. Henoe iron 
needs to be its vehicle. Yet » n,,,, ons of 
engines including ourselves ate working 
at the temperatures of men nd nimals 
nd pints ud efficiently transforming food 
into e"*rgy. For such low temperatures, 
wood on be a vehicle. The condition 
requisite to replacing iron by wood is 
tbe disoovery of low temperature engines. 
It should be possible to do it hsoauee 
Nature is making snob engines and working 
them. Ounot mu find the secret of 
Nature 1 Mu. easing birds fly, has learnt 
to fly. Let mu earing Nature make fresh 
water from era water and making engines 
work at low temperatures learn to do 
so too. 

With this new power what new civili- 
sation shaH we build f The industrial 
civilisation of the last two oratories was 
built out of limited material The 
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power released by the new Revolution 
will be from unlimited material. The 
limits of development under the old 
Revolution were nnrrow. The new 
Revolution has aoope for limitless develop* 
monk. -The ethios of » civilisation based 
on mineral power when if one man has, 
another man baa not, will be replaced 
by the ethios of a civilisation baaed on 
vital power when if one man baa, another 
man may have too. Baaed on the 
limitless power of the Son, onr new 
oivDisation will attain levels of plenty, 


grandeur of ooneeption and exoootioo, 
width of vision, ranges of goodness and 
greatness which the old oivilisaWon 
oonfioed to the narrow walls of material 
power dog from the bowels of the Barth 
ooold never reach. 

We shall, indeed, be no longer children 
of the Barth alone. We shall also be 
the ohildren of the Son, members of a 
great confederacy of planets with the Son 
as the centre. She Son shall sustain ns 
as onr Father, while the Barth our 
mother takes os to her bosom. 


CHURCHILL ON INDIA 

I. BY THU EDITOR 


A S long last, Mr. Chorohill has spoken. 

Those of os who have been anxious 
for a peaceful settlement of the deadlock 
with a view to create conditions favour- 
able to whole-hearted and effective War 
effort deplore that be should have spoken 
at all. For, in tone and substance, it is 
the most mischievous and disappointing 
that even Mr. Chorohill has ever made. 
Mot that Indian opinion ever expeoted 
from one who has always been 
hw-t iu to Indian demands. It was hoped, 
however, that the stress of events would 
make him ohange his views of India, 
even as it has forced him to ohange 
his views of Soviet Russia. Chorohill is 
a q uick -change artist and a well known 
opportunist too. But with regard to 
Ml*, he haa chosen to retain the same 
old ignorant view he held when, as a 
corporal he shared his opinions, as his 
food, with his barrack-room companions 
in Bangalore 40 years ago. India 
rexMffibers only too well his malignant 
part in the Round Table discussio n s and 
Ms determination to "defeat the White 
Paper scheme of Responsible Home Bole 
for India”. It was he who asserted that 
no responsible person oeuld suppose for a 
mqwumt that <r Domiaion Stains is likely 
to be obtained for India within the life- 
time of any one now living”. He 
fSHSta that many snob settled faots 
hale been unsettled in history. We 
well re member his diatom : Tbs British 


Government haa no intention whatever of 
relinquishing effectual control of Indian 
life and progress. We have no intention 
of easting away that moot truly bright 
and preeioua jewel in the Croton of the 
King, which more than all our other 
Dominion* and Dependencies constitutes the 
glory and strength of the British Empire ” 
Yes; Mr. Oburohill will recollect some- 
thing of the kind said of the man of 
great possessions in a book of whioh he 
oaonot be ignorant. 

In spite of this pronooooed hostility 
to legitimate Indian demands, the Indian 
Press and public have shown remarkable 
self-restraint in commenting on bis doings 
and words, not merely ont of raepeot for 
his high office but more with a view 
not to oteafce any embarrass ro«it at a 
time of War which most be faosd 
with unity and discipline. Mr. Churchill, 
by bis Irresponsible stage-thunder so foil of 
misohievoos and misleading propaganda, has 
shown that he M-dseervae that ooortesy. 
His attempt to belittle tbs Congress 
whioh, daring Sir Stafford Grippe* recant 
visit to India was such an all-important 
body that he thought lit to woo it so 
assiduoosly tor eighteen days, his joggling 
with statistics to make the worse appear 
the better mason, his unabashed refereaoe 
to the presence of "white troops" in 
large numbers to save the situation, 
—which by the way la a lamentable 
reflection on the loyalty of Indian soldiers 
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to whioh he himself has borne eloquent 
testimony in the same speech — ere unworthy 
of one placed at the head of a great nation 
at this supreme oriels in its history. It 
is felt that even as propaganda tor foreign 
oonsnmption, it is pitiful staff. Almost 
•eery party in the country and every 
l eade r who oonld speak for any groop, 
has woken in condemnation of the vioions 
statement. Nationalists, Liberals, Indepen. 
dents, Hindu B a hh ai t os, Muslims, Sikhs, 
Christians, Leaders of the so-oalled 
Dep re s se d Classes, and not a tow Europeans 
have all reacted to the speeoh in the 
only way they oonld. 

It makes dear how, as tor as India 
is concerned, Mr. Churohill, in the 
words of a well-known organ of public 
opinion in the country “ is as dangerously 
irresponsible, as arrogantly oontemptnons 
and as purblind as ever ". Baoial arrogance 
and pride of power whioh he is oat 
to destroy in the enemy have taken 
complete possession of bis own mind and 
warped his judgment. What he thinks is 
a triumphant performance to the aooom- 
pan intent of stagemanaged cheers is in 
toot a tragedy. 

One reoalls at this moment the prophetic 
words of Mr. Wedgwood Bonn, who as 
Secretary of State for India, made a 

vigorous criticism of Mr. ChorohiH’s speeoh 
on the Bound Table Conference and 
pointed out the logioal oonsequenoes of 
his polioy. 

Whs* that has meant is lathi atiok and, after 
rlfa, the meehint gun. You must either beee 
the Government on the ament of the people or 
govern by force. The logical ooneequenee of 
Mr. ChurohilTi policy, if put into force, ia 

Ctova ra ment by form, without tha ament of the 
people. The alternative is Government by the 
people for the people. That is why people of all 
parum have grasped the principle almost with 
unanimity. 

reelings have been provoked to such 
an extent that even snoh warm 

and devoted friends of Britain as 

Sir Chi menial Betalvad and Dr. G. S. 
Arnndale an losing faith in bis leadership. 
“It proves," says tha President of the 
Shseauphioal Society, "that Mr. Churchill 
ought to pivs glam to Mr. Lloyd Qoorgo 
amt Ms# tho Mourn of C o mm on* i* in no 
wug At to hauo power over India" 


u. AnsNSim 

cowman mow mam aUMam 
B*. How. BAPBU * Hr. How. PATAKAB 

Wa have read with muoh eoneera and 
with great disappointment Mr. Obarebill's 
s peeoh on tbs Indian situation in the 
House of Commons. In our oonndered 
opinion, a speeoh like this wjll in no 
way help, bat may woman tha situation. 

If. as Mr. Cburohill attempts to make 
oat, the Congress doss not r ep m ean t the 
vaet mam of tho people, may wo ask 
why the Muslim League, the Hindu 
Mahmahha and other political bodiae and 
the general pnblio warn ignored during 
the whole of this critical period T We 
wonder what Sir Stafford Crippa will eay 
to Mr. CharahiU's plea about the unrepre- 
sentative character of the Congress. Will 
he recall wbat ho told both of ns daring 
oar interview in Delhi, that in hie 
opinion the Congress end the Muslim 
League alone mattered for tho purposes 
of the settlement and that if he saw no 
prospect of snob a settlement with them, 
then we need expect no change f .... 

We wonder if it is sufficiently realised 
that apart from the Congress, ell other 
parties in India are now insisting that 
India's position as a free country should 
be declared daring the war and that she 
should have a National Government with 
liberty to organise the Conakry's defence 
against Japan, with due r es er v a tions in 
regard to defence in the interests of the 
oonntry. . . . 

British history in Ireland, Canada, 
and other parte is replete with instance, 
in whioh Government have negotiated 
with ' rebels ' and anooeaafnlly won 
them over. One of os oan say from 
personal knowledge that on a similar 
occasion in the past, a noble Viceroy, 
when n British ofliidal made uncompli- 
mentary oomments shoot the tots Mr. C. B. 
Dm (who was then behind the ban), 
observed : * Bemember, Hie Mejeety'e 

prisoners to-day may he Hie Majesty's 
Ministers to-morrow and His Majesty’s 
Ministers to-day may bo His Majesty's 
prisoners to-morow.' This being the 
position wo are compelled to say that 
Mr. ChorohlU's end Mr. Amery's spae ch se 
will produoe the moot deleterious affOot 
on the Indian mind. 
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Da. 8 b aantAHUX. BBTALVAO 
The Prime Minister’s statement in the 
House of OoBmooa is, indeed, the most 
unfortunate nt this jonotnre. It misses 
the realities of the Indian sitoation. The 
attempt to belittle the position and 
inflaenoe of the Goagreas and to make 
oat that jt represents only a minority of 
the Indian people will raise a smile. 
.... The Prime Minister has now made a 
wonderful discovery that the Congress, 
after all, has not much inflaenoe and 
represents only a small portion of the 
Indian population. Strangely enough, 
when 8ir Stafford Grippe was in India, 
he ran after the Congress all the time 
and noted as if nobody else mattered 
except the Congress, not even the Moslim 
League. If the Congress was so unimport- 
ant as the Prime Minister now seeks to 
make out, why did not Sir Stafford Cripps 
and the British Oovernment negotiate 
with those who, in the Prime Minister's 
opinion, formed the majority of the 
Indian population. , . . 

While it is neoeasary that lawlessness and 
violence should be sternly pnt down in 
the interests of the oonntry, the Prime 
Minister should have realised that mere 
repression will not solve the difficult 
tangle of the Indian situation. . . I am afraid 
the Prime Minister has forgotten that in 
oertain droumstanoes, silence is golden. 

Bis X. VIBVE8WARAYA 
The British Prime Minister in his speaoh 
on India the other day stated that the 
Indian National Congress, whioh is fighting 
for the freedom of the country, was 
sustained by oertain manufacturing and 
financial interests. I am not personally 
aware that any funds have been given 
to this oause by the interests named, but 
even if they have been given, there can 
be no moral turpitude in such an act. 
Do not English businessmen contribute to 
party funds and get proteetion and help 
in their world-wide eoonomio enterprises f 
In India too, it should be recognised 
that for developing industries we want 
economic freedom. The struggle in India 
to-day is to seek amelioration or relief 
from conditions which threaten to stabilise 
poverty and make it difficult for the vast 
masses of our population to keep them* 
selves alive. 


Xa. ALLAH BOX 

(SMPnrnframiPrui^Ami M m Um Btt ri) 

Mr. Ohurohill'a statement in the House 
of Commons confirms the belief that the 
British Oovernment bad at no time any 
desire to port with power and to satisfy 
the legitimate aspirations of India, and 
that although they are waging the present 
war in defenos of demooracy and freedom, 
so far as India is oonoerned, they wish 
to oontinue their imperialistic domination 
over this country. This is not only 
unfortunate but tragic, both for India 
and for the interest of the United Motions. 
Every Indian is fully convinced that the 
oommunal, raoial, or political differences 
are the creation of British diplomacy ns 
an excuse for continuing the Bitish hold 
over India. Mr. CharohUl's juggling with 
figures and attempt to minimise the 
wide-spread discontent in this oonntry may 
deceive the British public, but it will 
surely not deceive those who know the 
real situation in India. . . . 

On behalf of the Asad Muslims, we 
emphatically repudiate the vile allegation 
that 90 million Muslims of India do not 
desire immediate independence for their 
country, or are in any way less patriotic 
than any other community in India. . . . 

Os. 8HYAX PRASAD, Dm. XOONJE A OTHERS 
or sus aniDo saisun ooumsns 

.... It is mainly the failure of the British 
Oovernment to transfer power to Indian 
bands and to recognise the free status 
of India, consistent with the declared war 
aim of the Allied Powers, that has created 
a deep feeling of frustration and resent- 
ment in the minds of the Indian people, 
irrespective of politioal affiliations. . . . 

The demand for Indian freedom and ter 
an immediate transfer of power to an 
Interim National Oovernment has not boon 
made by the Congress alone, hut by all the 
important politioal parties in the country. 

Dose net Mr. Churchill realise that, ia 
spite of ail apparent diversities, there 
is one demand whioh osa be truly called 
the National Demand of India, that India' s 
freedom most be recognised and that 
Engined should surrender power to » 
National Oovernment in India forthwith t 
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Mb. M. N. JOSHI, ku. 

(Ommt R umm y. AU-Jadia Trad* (7mm Oot^rut) 

Ur. Ohorohill's statement (bow took 
of understanding of the ml situation to 
Indio. To hold the Oongma responsible 
for the violent outburst of indignation 
of tho people to to ignore the fleet that 
tbeoo outburst* have followed the arroet 
of M a ha t m a Gandhi and other Congress 
lenders. Ur. OhurohiU seems to be oblivious 
that the main objective of the Government, 
at this time, is to get the whole-hearted 
support of the people of India to the 
defence of the country. Even if toe 
Government soooeeds to suppressing toe 
Congress, the Government will not achieve 
its main objeotive of rallying toe people 
round it. . . . He ignores toe fact 
that even toe Muslim League and toe 
Hindu Uahaeabha and praetioally the 
whole country are with the Congress 
in demanding the transfer of real power 
to Indians. . . . 

Paor. HUKAYUN KABIR 

For the interest of Indo-Britieh rela- 
tions as well as for the sake of 
democracy and civilisation, it is imperative 
that Cburohilto and Amerys and all that 
they represent should be swept away 
from English public life. . . . 

The arrogant and ignorant apeeoh of 
Ur. Winston Churchill has not surprised 
any one who knows his past history. In 
1940, the quality of the British people 
saved them to spite of toe deoadenoe 
of garrulous leadership. It would be a 
tragedy if Ur. Churchill to really irreplace- 
able to-day ; for he cannot see toe writing 
on toe wall and is heading straight for 
disaster and destruction. . . . 

mb. k. m. mnmax 

Who has gained, onemay ask, by this 
vulgar toaojanoe of the British Pr e*e*»t 
Britain's Mr has been cast with India, 
and friendly India is as essential to Britain 
as a friendly America to her hour of 
trial. Bosso day, in spits of sabre-rattling, 
India will have to be wooed and won as 
a Mend and comrade. And every hour 
that pasasd by, with India's friendship 
insecure, is fraught with toe greatest 
danger to Britain herself. 


Da. fte 0. P. RAMA8WAMI AITAB, moat. 

.... Ur. Churchill, says tost than are 
to India 80 million depressed classes or 
untouchables as they ate mh*| hesanse 
they are supposed to defile their Hindu 
co-religionists by their presence Or by 
their shadow. ... It is a mattar 
of surprise that those who have 
furnished materials for bis generalisation 
have forgotten that to Pravanoore there 
to no untouohabiiity and that Travanoote 
contains six million people. It any 
be stated without fear of contradiction 
that in toe State of Travaaeore, there 
i« no ontouehability, unapproaohabiMty, 
pollution, or 'defiling of their Hindu 
co-religionist* by their presence or by 
their shadow.' Moreover, this State to 
not alone in this respect. Adverting 
only to Indian India, Bands, Indore 
and many other States have passed 
similar legislation and abolished untouoha- 
biiity. One would have expected from 
the Premier some qualification and some 
recognition of these foots but, his speech 
shows that even he can be charged with 
inaccuracy. . . . 

Mb. MAHOMED ZAHIRODDDI 
(Prandml, AU-India Momm Cn\f*rmee) 

Speaking as toe head of toe Uomto 
Community, which has to its ranks more 
than 40 million Indian Muslima, let me 
make it dear that our diaappmva! of 
what misguided people am doing to express 
their resentment against toe arrest of 
Congress leaders notwithstanding, the 
entire Uomin Community, whole-heartedly 
endorses the Oongrees demand for an 
immediate deolaratimi of India's indepen- 
dence and toe transfer of real power and 
authority into Indian hands, to enable toe 
country to defend its snored soil against 

#MrM * ,0U ’ Mm. A. V. THAKXAR 

(Oansral Bttmary, AU-Itdia Bari jan 9 ma k Sm / k ) 

It to true that Harijaaa still suffer 
from oartain social disabilities, to remove 
which efforts are being omde an an 
extensive soato. But is it fair to say 
that to the year 1941, 80 millions of 
Harijans defile their Hindu oo-reUgfonlate 
by their presence or by their shadow > 
And oven though naming from toe month 
of tho Premier of Great Britain, ana ft 
be anything dae but false propaganda T . . . 
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Rib P. THAKORDAB, Sm R f»KBOT A OTHERS 

It anything is caloulated to embitter 
feeling, provoke suspicion and consequently 
impair India’a war effort, it is sentiments 
of the type to whioh the British Premier 
gave 'modi intemperate ntteranoe. Nor 
unfortunately did Amery’s epeeoh display 
any more generous foresight or statesman- 
ship. We are oonstrained to say that if 
the reoent resolution of the All-India 
Congress Committee proved welcome to 
Tokyo, the speeches of the Premier and 
the Secretary of State for India will 
exoite equal jubilation in that quarter. 

People cannot be bludgeoned into co- 
operation. That is a foot whioh the 
British Government both in Whitehall 
and India would do well to realise. 
Every provooatlve utterance directed to- 
wards this oountry, every action calculated 
to wound or humiliate oannot but harden 
publio opinion and make the task of 
those genuinely eager to assist the war 
effort correspondingly more difficult. 

Bn. a RAJAGOPALACHARI 
(Ex-Premier, Maim) 

Ur. Churchill has tried to cover his 
Indian policy of drift with ioveotive. 
The formal adherenoe to the Cripps 
offer is substantially falsified by the 
nature of the pleas and defences put 
forward against the Indian demand. They 
serve to confirm the wide-spread distrust 
of British promises and intentions. It is 
unnecessary to show up the many 
fallacies in detail of the British Premier’s 
propaganda speech. The main and fatal 
error of the attitude is that it aggravates 
the already dangerous isolation of the 
Indian civil population from the dafenoe 
of India— an attitude that oannot be 
justified even to the Imperialists of 
Britain, unless they are aasored that 
Japan has been finally held up in the 
Phoifio. . . . 

RAJA BIB wawai| ax BIHGH 
While Hr. Churchill is right in stating 
that the Congress does not represent the 
whole of the people of India, he forgets 
that it has a muoh larger following, and 
c omma n d s much more sympathy than ho 
ponwriWi. Nor Is it true to suggest, 
evsn by tmpUeation, that a majority of 
m e mb e rs of the Congress party are in 
with tits Jipfcoi— « 


tin. v. R BAVABKAR 

(JVmMmI, AIMwHs Biota MM* BM») 

Mr. Church ill's s p eech has served so a 
•harp reminder to all ooooer&od that 
moral obligations bare no plaoo in etorn 
and realistio politios as steel alone ooontSs 
Has not Ur. Churchill told Parliament 
there are now more British tones 
in India than there had ever boon and 
was not that the only convincing arg um ent 
be advanoed to assure England that there 
vn no need for them to be anxious 
about the security of India t We need 
not take Ur. Ohurobill very seriously. 
The future of India does not lie in the 
lap of Ur. Churchill, hut it Use in the 
lap of the war god. 

Da. GEORGE S. ARCNDALE 
(Prtniati, Th$ Thiatopkicai Boeing) 

*Wf, unetatesmanlike speech will be 
prejudicial to the carrying on oPthe war; 
for it will harden against Britain all 
elements whioh have been hoping for the 
beat; it will substantially increase the 
influence of the revolutionary elements In 
the oountry ; it will greatly hearten Japan. 
It proves that Ur. Churchill ought to 
give place to Ur. Lloyd George and that 
the House of Commons ie in no way fit 
to have power over India. It largely 
justifies those who* demand India's freedom 
and virtual independence, and it must 
gravely imperil the safety of the whole 
Commonwealth and the course ot the 
war to viotory. . . . 

Fare J. H. axd Mas. M. E. OOUSIN8 

The resent speeches of Ur. Churchill 
and Ur. Amery have turned these more 
vagne emotions (irritation and (rostra- 
won) into somstblog ptrilooshr iumr to 
bitterness, mistrust and mutual faar 
between the races. So tor as we can 
judge, unless some obange of polioy 
and atmosphere oomes quickly from the 
people and statesmen of lagbnd. wa 
torsee the dangerous possibility of a 
condition of unrest and hatred, whioh will 
be specially pitiable because it need ant 
reaoh snob a stage if Bogtand will only 
do now what her polities! leaden ham 
promised to do later and at onoe twutm 
over India into the beads of 
a National Government , . > 



TOWARDS ECONOMIC INDEPENDENCE 

BT Pbof. pbem ohamd malhotba 


T HU nr la going to be a mot 
lovelier. Tho hegemony of one 
ooantry over largo torritorloo will dlaoppoor. 
It b a war between fundamental lienee 
and tho doctrine of eelf-detenalnatlon for 
nation* oa against the dootrina of 
domination of o race over other radss, 
supposed to bo baa advanoed, ia going 
to triumph. Sbb war will settle tbe 
bash of Imperialism in India. 

Political and eoonomie independence am 
the oonnter-parts of a complete national 
freedom. Wo want to be masters in oar 
own oountry and it is foolish to think 
that wo oan oven at this stage of 
awakened oonaoioosness bo satisfied with 
the form without tho substance of 
freedom. 

As explanation of tho insertion of tbe 
" Commercial Safeguards" in tho Govern- 
ment of India Act of 1986 is to be 
found in the large financial stake which 
British investors have acquired in India. 
Those investments am partly in tho 
form of bans raised on behalf of the 
Government of India in the 
Money Haricot and chiefly in tho form of 
investments sought in the ooantry on 
private amount. 

India hold its reserve* with tho Bosorve 
Bank in sterling assets. That waa natural 
on amount of the high place that 
sterling bold in the world money market 
aad tho need for annual starling remit* 
tonnes oa aooooot of ‘Homo Charge* 1 
from India to Boglaad. Thus at the and 
of August 1989, tho sterling assets of the 
Bsesrvs Bank worn Ba 69*60 crows ia 
the issue department (as a part of the 
flduoiary portion of tho Psper Currency 
Bosorve) and Bn 4*44 erorao in the Banking 
» 


department. The p r esent war bd to the 
oraation of huge sterling re se rv e s Ja flavour 
of India, beoauao of payments to bo 
made by tho British Government to the 
Government of India arising ^ out of 
pu r c h ases made ia India aad war expen- 
diture which am to he debited to tbe 
British treasury. The sterling reserves 
aooumulatod ia India's favour between 
September 1, 1989, aad Maroh 81. 1942 
am of the tone of 2 800 millions. Ia 
order to utilise the piling up starting 
reserves, it was agreed to repatriate (that 
b to bring homo or convert foreign debt 
into rupee debt) tbe sterling debt of 
India. In the yearn 1989-40 to 1940-41, 
tbe total sterling debt caaoelbd against 
the oraation of rapes oounter-perts hold 
on Government amount or issued to tho 
pnbUo was of the value of £ 29*17 millions 
or Bs. 88*71 eroms. The purchaae demand 
of sterling in the open market in London 
caused their prims to incr e ase. This was 
not in the interest of tho Indian Govern- 
ment, because that made tho baying of 
sterling door. With the co-operation of 
tim British Government, a programme of 
large-scab sterling repatriation was carried 
out from 8th February, 1941. Thno 2100 
million worth of starling stooks of various 
dates maturing between 1947 to 1969 and 
carrying rate* of internet from 8 to 6 

par oonts vttv ouiQtlled iri Ihti lupio 

oonnter-parts issued. Without the British 
Vesting Order and a similar notification 
under the Ps f snce of I ndi a Babe In 
tho holders of long-dated sterling loans 
ooald not ho made to surrandsr their 
stocks. Incidentally the pu rc h as e of 
itifllni ltflflfci tilimd oipty Iq laghnd 


which found m-bnortutoat in British war 
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loans and that mod* it possible far 
ths Government there to borrow oa 
om y terms. 

fbe total sterling debt of the Govern- 
meat, of India deoreased from £880'0 
millions on 81st Marob. 1940. to £ 199*87 
million on 81st Marob, 1941. The total 
sterling seonritiee need sinoe the beginning 
of the war till the end of February, 
194S, for the repatriation of loans have 
been of the valoe of <100 whioh is 
equivalent to Be. 188 erores. To thie 
earn may he added Be. 80 orores worth 
of sterling securities used up in purchasing 
Si per oent. and 8 per oent. loans. Thus 
Be. 888 orores worth of sterling balanoee 
have been utilised sinoe the oommenoement 
of the war. Bven after these disburse- 
pwpita, India has aooomulated to her 
balance sterling reserves ot an equivalent 
value of Bs. 909*40 orores. Daring 1948-48, 
India is expeoted to be credited with 
sterling balances on a scale larger 
than that in the preceding year. The 
figure may touoh £800 million. The 
sterling accumulation of £ 800 million 
sinoe the oommenoement of the war till 
the end of March, 1948, more than sufficed 
to repay India’s sterling debt of £880 
million and the purchase prior ot the 
Bengal and N. W. Bailway and the 
Bbhilkhond and Kumeon Bail way. 

What should India do with her huge 
sterling reserves t 

Sterling has depreciated considerably 
sinoe the war. In the post-war period, 
the demand tor sterling will not be keen, 
rather it would be otherwise. Payment 
to countries from whom die has borrowed 
during the war would pnt a further 
downward pressure oa storting. Thus 
India would not be advised to pot her 
reserves in a store of value which is likely 


to depreciate. India cannot convert her 
storting reserves into dollar, beeaoeo the 
Government of India has comman d eered 
the dollar resources of individuals tor 
making war purchases in Amerioa. India 
may keep a part of her surplus in sterling 
reserves in the interest of post-war inter- 
relations between India and England and 
aa a mesne of international settlement. 
However badly damaged, sterling would 
have a plaoe for itself !o the poet-war 
monetary eoheme of the World. But to 
hold all the surplus In the seonritiee 
of one oountry is olearly Inadvisable. 
Sterling surplus may be utilised for 
compulsory repayment of sterling securi- 
ties issued on behalf of Urn Port Trusts 
and city corporations. We may also 
purchase company-managed railways like 
the Bengal Nagpur Railway, South Indian 
Bailway and the M. A 8. M. Bailway. 
Those purchases will further the pro- 
gramme of nationalisation of railways 
undertaken by the Government. 

Another means of transport, which coo 
be nationalised with great profit, is the 
coastal transport. At present the coastal 
trade of India is the monopoly of the 
non-nationals. Attempts made by the 
Indian shipping oompaniee to get a fortune 
in this field of transport have been 
thwarted by the foreign oo m pa ni ee adopting 
a poHoy of rats cutting. Our sterling 
surplus can be utilised to puc o h aos 
shares of such shipping oompaniee. 

The coal mining industry nan also be 
purchased where the investme n t is in 
sterling. 

Other public utility o o n cewe with 
sterling capital can also be bought over 
as going businesse s . 

The tea industry in India is at peasa n t 
selling its entire surplus produos bs 
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the British Market. Nati onali s ati on of 
Iw plantation eheold not promt grant 
mss-m— 

Tho war haa meant inoneeing oootrol 
of the Government over tho field of 
production and henoe tho nationalisation 
of a few baaio indnatriea can oaaily fit 
in with the Zeitgeist of tho promt 
oitnation. 

The extent to whioh the etranglahold 
of foreign eapltni on Indian oommeroe 
and indoatrjr ia loosened, to that extent, 
the neoeaaity of any commercial safeguards 
of the type to be formed in the 
Government of India Act of 1985 will bo 
found to be redundant. As the control 
of the affaire of India are to pass from 
the British to the Indian hands, the 
extent of economic liberation obtained 
through the proper use of sterling surplus 


now at the disposal of India wfll make 
the praoeaa of the parting of power by 
the British vested interests an euthanasia 

National management of pubHo utility 
services like transport service and a-fow 
other industries will not promt nal 
difficulties in view of India's* existing 
experience ia the managensent of snob 
like oonoarns which are at promt 
already under publkt management. 

A resolution was moved ia the Counc il 
of State by Bonlde Pt Hirdyanath 
Kuaxru urging upon the Government to 
utilise India's surplus sterling reserves 
for purchasing British intonate to 
essential industries. Our huge starting 
reserves must be utilised in the beat 
interest of the ooontry, or else they wifi 
become embarrassing and a epeeulativO 
form of store of value. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CEYLON 

B? MB, A. EVEBABD BABTHOLOMBUBZ 


T HE promulgation of the Ceylon 
University Ordinance on July 1, 
1949, has heralded the dawn of a new 
era in Osylon. The first academic year 
of the University commenced on July 14th 
and ia to be followed by a oaremonial 
opening, wbioh will take the form of a 
Convocation by the time this ap pears in 
print. Ibs vicissitudes of the titanic 
struggle over tho Osylon University 
question for more years than one oan 
oars to remember are neve rth eless interest- 
ing, in a way, for the light they throw 
on the idioajnoraciea of our legislators. 
Unfortunately, most of tho aotore in the 
drama have vanished. The echoes of the 
confiiot sound strangely remote to the 
present generation, but the story of those 
feverish days and nights is worth raoailiog. 


Be that as it may, what could not he 
done during peaoe time has been a ch i eved 
during war time. Indeed, the war has 
been "a blessing in diaguise”, for it haa 
given Oeykm a University sooner than H 
would otherwise have been the case. The 
establishment of the University at each 
a critical juncture ia the history of the 
world is unique to more reepeots than 
one and has created another milestone In 
the cultural progress of the Island. 

The need of a Osylon University had 
tor long been a pressing problem. Such 
well-known public men aa Sir rnunaiahalam 
Aronaobetam, Sir Poanamhaism Neman a- 
than, Sir Marcus Fernando, Sir Jamas 
Pirate and later Sir Baron Jayutllakn, tho 
p resen t Borne Minister (who hue sines 
bean Mooted to a Ufa Membership of the 
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Oeylon University Court lor distinguished 
servloes rendered to education), amongst 
others, w«w the ohief agitators. Matters 
oune to a heed with the peaeiag of the 
Indian Bdnoation Aot in 1804, when 
Ceylon educational inetitoUone were die* 
affiliated ' by toe Calcutta University. 
Prior to thin enactment, etadente in 
Ceylon were compelled to proceed to 
Calcutta for their degree oonree — in the 
aheanoe of each facilities in toe Island— 
till 1886, when toe eiaminatione wen 
oondooted in Oeylon. 

Inspired by toe horning seal of 
Sir P. Arnnaohalam, toe prime moTor, 
then came into being, in 1906, the 
Oeylon University Association. Its Ant 
task waa to orge toe Governor of 
Oeylon to appoint a Oommittee " to 
enquire into toe qoestioc of secondary and 
higher edooation in toe Colony”. The 
problem wae partially solved by a 
resolution puseed by toe Oeylon Legis- 
lative Council on August 91, 1817, for 
toe establishment of a University College 
in Colombo, for degrees conferred by toe 
London University, and toe College was 
declared open by H. B. the Governor 
mi January 91, 1891. The agitation for 
a full-fledged University was, however, 
oootinnad. A step towards toe oonsam- 
nation of that ideal waa achieved, tores 
yean later on March 90, when toe 
Legislature peered a vote of Be. 8 millions 
for toe proposed University of Oeylon. 
That decision waa so m o m entous and so 
far-reaching in Its possible affects that 
Us origin needs to he dearly understood. 

On February 99, 1997, too University 
Site Omnmitteo. after a meticulous 
snamheatien of the pros and com in all 
Ms aspects, reported tort toe University 
shodd bo of a unitary and residential 


type, and further tort It should he 
l o c a t ed in toe Dumhara VaRey near 
Kandy. The piquant situation create d by 
acrimonious diaeuasiotta over the almost 
trivial question of toe sits alone was a 
stumbllng-Mook in the attainment of this 
ideal. Thereafter it resolved into a battle 
of sites by the two opposing Motions. 
The debate in toe Legislative Council 
opened on October 97. 1997, when toe 
Boiler’s Boad site in Colombo was 
rejected on Deoembor 16th. On Maroh 9th 
of the following year a resolution waa 
passed for toe establishment of toe 
University in Kandy. Yet another school 
of thought was of the opinion that toe 
bast interests of the etadente oould be 
served by toe grant of scholarships to 
enable them to prooaad to the United 
Kingdom for higher qualifications. 

The Oeylon University Commission, 
presided over by Lord Biddel, and 
appointed by toe Secretary of State for 
the Colonise, issued its report on 
Janaary 98, 1999. The proposals were 
incorporated in a Bill and introduced in 
toe Legislative Council in the following 
year, but unhappily, before it could pass 
the Third Beading, toe Council bad 
to be dissolved owing to toe introduction 
of Constitutional Reforms. It is neither 
espediant nor desirable to go into toe 
matter at length, settee it to say that 
the apathetic unconcern for toe pobBo 
weal, so long a running sere, cured only 
by dogged pa t ience , once more broke oat. 
weakening its moral Abie and poisoning 
it with scepticism. It is hard to under- 
stand why too Oonnoilioie should have 
preferred to this shrewder coarse' a 
somewhat pettifogging view of too possi- 
bilities opened aw by the revival of toe 
original dedskm far regard to their own 
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particular sites. The Ooaooil Anally 
4n H i i to adhere to the original deoiiion, 
ris., the acquisition of the Kandy rite. 

A farther itep wee taken on August 14, 
1941 , when Dr. W. Ivor Jenninge wee 
appointed Principal of the Ceylon Uniter- 
rity Collage, consequent on the retirement 
of Pr ofee eo r B. Ham, xa., O.U., ao 
wall known in Indian educational oireles. 
Since the arrival of Dr. Jenninge, who 
hoe now been appointed Vice-Cbanoelior 
of the Ceylon Univereity, there hae 
been a complete metamorpboaie of thie 
long onte tending issue. In a well r ea ton ed 
memorandom he bee adduced a cogent 
cate for the immediate con rental of 
the Ceylon Univereity College horn its 
praeent atatoe to that of a full-fledged 
Univereity. Shat the Univereity of Ceylon 
will not be a ahoddy degree factory ia 
clearly ontUned ia Dr. Jenninge' doenment : 

“Sbongb the a eeoci at ion with Lor*'* 
hae produced many defaots, it hae 
oompellod the Collage to prepare its 
linden ta to a higher examination standard. 
It ie urgently a o oa a a ar y that that standard 
thonld be maintained and not be debased 
to thoae of meet Indian Universities. This 
ie the harden of the advice oooataaily 
repeated to me by Univereity teachers 
and administrators in England. It accords 
with my own experience. Though I have 
had many very able Indian students, we 
have never bean able to equate Indian 
degrees with British, Dominion or 
Aiwriaea degrees. If the effect of 
mating a University of Ceylon ia to 
lower too degree standard, I am not 
pt spared to recommend 11" 

In another masterly contribution, Dr. 
Jaaatafi prooeeda to give equally atrong 

Uatvacatty-to-ho should ho autonomous. 


Those reasons ere so self -evident that the 
mere stating of them appear almost a 
platitude. In claiming complete aandeerio 
freedom for the Ceylon Uni v ere it y, at a 
leotureon “The Ideal Social Order” delivered 
by Dr. S. Arirvaiham of the Madras 
University at the Central Y# M. 0, A.. 
Colombo, Dr. Jennings, who presided, 
referred to the obstacles to the proper 
development of the University, adding 
that "the only eolation ie for no to 
establish end maintain oontaot with oar 
neighbours ae far off ae Australia, South 
Africa and Manila, but even more with 
India and Burma, and above all with 
Madras. If national seif-euffioieaoy and 
raise about leave out of the blend 
prevents as from joining the community 
of learning, we are doomed to mediocrity 
at the beet.” 

The grant of full autonomy was a 
thorny question. This a n x i ety to have 
a Anger ia every pie (on the part of the 
Con*Hllors) can wall be understood. Bean 
on their antiquated plane of thought they 
tailed to grasp toe terms of too problem. 
It had to be pointed not that though toe 
Government of toe United Kingdom made 
an annual contribution of 98,100,000 to 
the British Universities, it did not seek 
to control them in any way. B^iiady 
Local Government Bodies in the U, K. 
contributed 9600,000 annually to toe 
Universities but did not ask for any 
measures of control of too Universities. 
The fleet essential is that University 
education must ho divorced from 
all political interference and State 
control U it ia to be one worthy of 
Ceylon. Sir Baron Jayatilaka in hie 
Budget opeooh bat pear observed that: 
" Our Univereity, if ft b going to serve 
the country, must have fr eedo m as rggiada 
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it* pundit of studies— freedo* from 
external oootro), whether tbit oontrol 
it going to bo exeroieed by the Bdaoation 
Committee or by tbo Deportment of 
Education or onybody elee." Ai o metter 
of feet, even the Ceylon Univeraity 
Commission hod advocated the imperative 
need of oeodomio freedom oad freedom 
bom 8 tote oontrol being granted to the 
Unirareity. However, the oooetitntion of 
the University of Ceylon oe peered by the 
Ceylon State Ooanoil le not oil it ought 
to he in this regard. 

It is now pioposed to carry on the 
Univonity in Colombo before the transfer 
to Kandy, chiefly owing to the delay in 
the change-over from London eyllabosee 
to eyllahnaee editable to local conditions, 
ne c essitated by the exigencies of the 
situation created by the war. The 
constitution is modelled on the lines 
of that proposed by the Ceylon University 
Commission and closely follows those 
obtaining in the leading Universities of 
Great Britain, tbs Dominions and in 
India (since the Boport of the Oalentta 
University Commission in 1818). Doe 
provision has been made for the PaoolMce 
of Arts, Science, Oriental languages 
and Medicine. It is hoped to include 
the Faculties of Law, Engineering and 
Agriculture and the Institution of a Board 
for the Training of Teacher* in the 
not distant future. 

The planning of the University baa 
bean entrusted to Mr. L. P. Abercrombie, 
the P r o f essor of Town Planning, Univer- 
sity Collage, London, in ooltaboratioa with 
Mr. A. C. Holliday, the Town Planning 
Consultant. Incidentally, Professor Aber- 
crombie bos been selected to ra-plan 
Greater L on don after the war. The 
o st eal work an the site of the Ceylon 


University was oommoooal ea Jana f, 
INI. Dr. Jennings has ref erred, in 
sulogistio toms, to the plans and site at 
Sandy, dedaring that “Sandy itself is 
one of the moat beaotiful towns in the 
world and tbo Psradeniya Cardans (osar 
by) have set a standard wbioh the 
University must emulate .... wo have 
an environment wbioh, properly treated, 
should bo ooe of the floaot in the 
world. . . . Whan yon orsete a University 
you east your broad upon the waters with 
the intention of finding it after many 
years. Men may oosse and men assy 
go. but the Mabavcli (river) and the 
University go on for over.” 

The stag nat i o n and the hrritatinns of 
the past twenty-one years ought to 

disappear and the Ceylon State Council 
has to play a much worthier part than 
It has played hitherto. It is neither the 
wish nor in aoeordanoo with the tempera- 
ment of the people that its reprssentativso 
in the Legislature should perpetually seem 
to aet ae brakes upon the wheels of 
educational progress and that they should 
spend so much of their time in 

o hoess-paring criticism. As the late 

Sir Pssutambalam Arunaohalam uttered 
as far back as 1806: 

" Ooe need not he a prophet to 
anticipate that Ceylon is destined from 
ite oeotral position end its historical and 
religion* associations to bo a foons at 
oaatorn and western niton tbiongheat 
the Boot and is exerc ie e a groat 

iodooaoo over the world’s thought.” 

May th* University of Ooyloa— born of 
the inspiration of ioog ohoriohod dreams 
and pious hopes b eco m e an integral pant 
of Coylonoso life and may its prod note 
ho shining lights helping to Uok Western 
and W e ster n oattaiu and institutions 



HISTORY AS PROPAGANDA 

By Mb. V. 0. BAMAKBI8HNAN. H-k. 


T BBBB m aoi long ago a theological 
Pwfoseor who m determined not 
to impoM hio own views on his students, 
la too ling with ancient dogma*, ho always 
triad to pnt tho oaao for both aid**. 
The jndWone historian who ia always 
trying to pnt tha oasa (or both aidao ia 
goaarally tho historian without a public. 
Iiiko tha jndgs ia Dry dsn's play, man arc 
annoy ad whan tbs defending coonaal 
npaats tho opinion so admirably insinuated 
by tbs prosaontion. She judge would 
hare bean still morn greatly bewildered 
if the two sides bad bean presented with 
equal signs of ooovietion by the same 
man. That ia why some historians hare 
not been ashamed to reoommsnd a certain 
degree of bias as a necessary ingredient 
in history. No leas a historian than 
J. B. Bury ha* maintained that, within 
dne limits, historical method should bo 
aa seientiflo aa biological and yet ho says: 
* I do not think freedom from Mas ia 
possible and I do not think it desirable. 
Whoever writes completely free from bias, 
will produoo a odourless and dull warin’ 
Bishop Btnbbe remarks : ' It seams as if 
history oonld not he written without a 
oertain spite’ and he adda: ‘She moot 
eSeotive histories have nanaily bean partial, 
like those of Stottm. Gibbon, Macaulay 
and Mommsen.' Is there any event worth 
writing shoot on whieh tho writer nan 
toll to have a definite Mas If tho anhjeet 
really engages hio interest f Otherwise 
ho cannot hope to produce anything that 
wOl engage tho attention of tho world. 
Mo history can bo instructive if the 
peceonaHty of tho writer Is entirely 
•oppressed, h ow ever tod Uses It may be 
In detail, however carefoUy the historical 


method may be applied. Shis is true, hat 
it is one of thee* awkward troths of which 
we mast so many in life and wWi- it ia 
▼cry difficult to apply. Bias is good ap 
to a point and some spite lends’a tang to 
history aa to social intercourse. But in 
neither cose it most go too tor and it la 
precisely the ‘too tor* that arouses 
dispute. Bow often have we assn 
Maeanlay called a 'bad* historian because 
of his prejudices! Gibbon has similarly 
been attacked. Coleridge declared that 
Gibbon's style was one ia which it waa 
impossible to tell the truth. If Mommsen 
became a textbook, said Freeman, ‘the 
result would be foil of evil not only 
for historical troth hot tor political 
morality also'. The 'spite' which Buy 
deside ra ted may spring from the mast 
various ca u ses and lead to the ascot 
various results. Biographies of a statesman 
have been net infrequently inspired Isos 
by admiration of their hero than by 
hatred of their hero's rival; there are 
lives of Disraeli whieh are really slanders 
an Gladstone, and lives of Bobeepierre 
which are in effect denunciations of 

We may pass over many of the partisan 
histories of early times and confine ear 
attention to some of tha reoant historians, 
frsi t eah ho 's whole aim was tho glorifi- 
cation of Boasts in general and tha 
Hohcns oll arns in particular and In the 
wild busts of na ti o nal pride which 
followed the suaassc fa l wars of IMS. 
IBM and 1870 ; he obtained an cnthnalulto 
following oompareble with that wMeh 
Hitter gains to-day. Tho evattation of 

of Prun es, and TreHaohke sat stoat the 
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depression with a will. Nor did ho (port 


England, the political ideas of whioh 
won the antithesis of tbs Prus si an, 
Carlyle is another typical example of a 
historian who had an extraordinary gift 
of dressing op prejodioe so as to look 
like moral indignation. His colt of the 
■a perm an, followed as it was by 

Nietzsche's still deeper adoration and 
sapported by a complete misunderstanding 
of the Darwinian dootriue of the survival 
of the fittest has had its practical 
ootoome in the emergence of the many 
would-be Napoleons of onr day, Carlyle 
preached that the dark mow most 
kowtow to the white races, hot H. 8. 
Chamberlain went farther and promulgated 
the theory that then are oertain white 
races whioh in the chosen o n es — we on 
here not far from the modern Nasi or 
Faaoist theory— and he tried to prove 
that the Nordic raee is superior to all 
others and all others most admit this 
fact. Few books have been more popular 
or influential than this strange farrago. 
The Kaiser perused it with admiration 
and the German public followed suit. 
Not that we most oondemn Germany 
alone for sooh fantasies. Almost every 
nation at one time or another has 
imagined itself the elect of God, and 
whenever a small fraction of the nation 
has won a viotory in war, tbs least 
martial of the oitisens feels a glow of 
pride, imagines that be has had something 
to do with the triumph end swaggers 
cheat as if he warn a superior bring. 
After Wolfe's victory at Quebec, the 
London grooers and drapers put on an 
o ri stoo ra t l o air and as Goldsmith remarked, 
sh owe d pride in their port, deflanoe in 
tbrir ope no the rec o gnised lords of 
human kind. Haris greater men have 
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fostered the delusion. 'When God,’ said 
Hilton, 'is decreeing to begin some great 
period, he reveals himself to his servants, 
and as his manner is, first to his 
Englishmen,' It is often found that many 
historians have not indulged in direct 
falsehood. Skilful omission may do the 
work better or a dex te r o us twist or a 
mere turn of phrase. Many histories of 
India written by Anglo-Indian writers 
have painted the pre-British period in 
snob a dark background as to give a 
favourable setting to British rule in India. 

It is on this prlneiple that the majority 
of sohool books have been written. The 
object is not so much to tell the tenth 
as to iaonloate patriotism. In Germany, 
in the days of the Kaiser, he insisted 
that the history in the Imperial Schools 
should be devoted to the glorification 
of the w ohenzollern family. Even in 
demoeratie America, the School histories 
won for long time grossly partisan. 

At times, of course, this tendency is 
naturally assn in an exaggerated form. 
At the beginning of the War in 1914, 
all the good deeds of the French won 
brought out in full relief in a way 
strikingly contrasting with what had 
boon the habit daring the Paahoda quarrel. 
If the historians won tolling the truth 
in 1914, they ought not to have told a 
d iff e r en t tale in 1998. It is at ones 
pilifal annoying to oon po rt Un 

tune of histories of Germany during the 
War with that of what was written 
before. In 1818, it was sate to give the 
Bhine Provisoes to Prussia, for the had 
never been aggressive. A century Inter 
She had never been anything rise. What 
we Should emphasise is that a obangs of 
attitude has led to a dJBgeant 
oo mp Hofr §f foota* Ivgi mort rtmnrfcibtt 
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is the phmotnsnon of 1670. When 
ths Praneo-Prnssian War began, the 
sympath ies of England wers aU with 
‘ religious’ Prussia against 'Godless’ 
Pranoe. She first stage of ths War was 
hardly over before feelings had veered 
wood ; Prussia was beooming too 
dangerous. What is certain, is that the 
tenth was almost as visible at tbs one 
time as at the other and that a genuine 
historian would bare been unmoved by 
the eiroomataneos of the time and would 
have written independently of them on a 
fair and comprehensive view. The facte 
were as they had been, but the writer’s 
attitude towards them bed altered and be 
desired to create in hie readers a different 
state of mind. 

Of all distorting influences, the one 
the true historian will endeavour to hold 
in obeek is his patriotism. If Satan 
is the father of lies, patriotism is its 
mother. Do Qainoey says: “Many are 
the falsehoods in our history which our 
ohildren read traditionally for truths, 
merely because our unoritiosl grandfathers 
believed them to be snob and in 
nine oases out of ten, the impulse 
that started the lie wee the patriotic 
feeling and the same patriotic feeling 
that forbids us to explode the myth. 
Booh falsehoods told in the ao-oailed 
histories of various peoples have been 
the fruitful parents of International 
dissensions, ware and rumoura of war." 
Again In the words of Spender in Me 
‘Men and Things': "All over Europe 
today then is a persistant demand by 
different seals and schools that history 
shall be tamed into propaganda for the 
theorise they favour. In Germany, it has 
to be w rit ten to support the Idea of the 
totalitarian state and Its doctrine of Mood 
•e 
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end race; in Russia and in Italy it moat 
be subdued to the official oread, Communist 
or Fascist, as the oaee may be. ha 
England, socialist oritios dismiss as shallow 
and superficial all historical writing 'which 
fails to oonfirm their interpretations of 
events. It we let go things ’like this, 
history or what paseee for it will he 
oluttered up with a mass of speoolatiou, 
much of it pretentious end provooative 
and colouring and distorting the statement 
of feet whiob must be the basis of soher 
and useful speculation.” 



DEMOCRACY IN THE SOVIET UNION 

. By “AN INDIAN MARXIST " 


T HE oonoeption of democracy it much 
older then PerSelet. " We ore oolied 
a democracy beoaose ibe city it adminis- 
tered, aot for tbe few bot for tbe 
majority/* So Periolet taid: Under tbe 
segis of Imperial Rome, tbe idea of 
democracy was practically toppretted. 
Aristocracy, heredity, privilege, and tbe 
divine right of kingt were the dominant 
ideat that ruled humanity in tbe Middle 
Agee, and even np to the 18th century. 
The revival of tbe democratic idea which 
began in the 18th oentury, and followed 
in the wake of tbe idea of 'Nationality', 
was greatly eclipsed and even toppretted 
by the growth of “ Imperialism ". National 
states came into existence, and gradually 
began to acquire imperialist ambitions. 
Democracy and nationality were undoubtedly 
tbe formative ideas of the 19th oentury, 
but imperialism was an unhealthy growth 
in the 19th-century history. The two 
political ideas of democracy and nationality 
are inter-related but tbe idea of imperia- 
lism is entirely different and has no 
logical relation to either democratic ideal 
or tbe nationality ideal. While equality, 
both political and economic, is implied in 
the democratic ideal in most of the 
modern nation-states, importance is given 
only to political equality; it is more a 
political than an economic democracy* 
Imperialism, on the other band, ignores both 
political and eoonomio equality. Obsessed 
by the ideas of nationality and imperialism, 
dominated by their capitalist organisation 
of society, tbs modern democratic states 
have lowered the democratic ideal to the 
mere political plane. Vo* Populi , Vow 
D$i and the doctrine of “sovereignty of 
people" remained merely as lip-ideals to 


be repeated ad nau se am in the speeches 
of ruling politicians. Tbe ideal ef 
democracy has up to now found its 
highest expression only in representative 
institutions and a periodical vote by tbe 
electorate. In the modern democratic 
state, the electorate merely gives its vote, 
but does not role. It is a state where 
“ the gentlemen role and the people 
simply obey". 

The modern democratic state has 
undoubtedly a real advantage; but it is 
a limited advantage. Freedom of speeoh, 
freedom of the press, freedom of organi- 
sation are there ; but they are there 
only to a limited extent. Absolutism and 
aristocratic privilege are not usually 
cherished, bot not completely abolished. 
We have oertainly opportunities to organise 
political parties and organise workers 
into trade unions. Bot as Prof. Laski 
points ont; “This utilisation of the 
meohanism of the modern democratic 
state does not imply its acceptance as 
an unshakable principle." On a closer 
examination of the conditions prevailing 
in the Western Democracies, tbe empti- 
ness and unreality of the democratic 
principle is made clear and manifest. The 
American Negro is guaranteed freedom, 
equality and bis franchise under the 
A m eri can Oonstitnthm; bot he is still 
lynched, and be dare not exercise bis 
rights. Freedom ef s p eec h is guaranteed 
in all democracies; but the state, in the 
plenitude of its power, has never hesitated 
to suppress it whenever it proved a 
disturbance ef the established capitalist 
order. No amount of ideal right will 
make the ignorant peasant ooltivator the 
equal of hie landlord. All men are equal 
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baton courts of law; but no one can 
mi force hia righto aura hr toe p os s e ss ion 
of wealth which very (aw ton, "Tba 
hoaabto tenant who aaaki r ad raa a against 
hia landlord, (ha servant girl who la 
dismissed without wogaa, (ha workmen 
iolorad in n factory and rafoaad com pen- 
action hr (ha employers who argno 
nagtiganoa on hia part— all (heaa an ba( 
inatanoaa of inequality baton (he law, 
whioh give (ho Mo to (ha demooratio 
(haaia of equality ."— LatkL Lanin wrote: 
" Thera ia not a tingle state. however 
demooratio, whioh doaa not oontain limiting 
otaoeea in ita oooatitotioo, whioh guarantee 
(he bonrgaoiee the legal poatibUity of 
diepatehing (roopa againet (he workers, of 
prodaiming martial law and ao forth in 
oaoe of diatnrhaneo or interference with the 
eatebliabed order.” 

Even (he rapraaentative inatitntiona 
of whioh (be modern demooraoy ia ao 
prond have declined both in preatige 
and anthority. The real power in many 
a modern demooratio atete ie oonoentratod 
in a email group of vented intonate 
and haa praotioally become (heir monoply. 
It ia impoatible for (he individual elector 
to have any voice or influence in (he 
electorates of (he modern else. What 
really happens ia (hat a small group or 
groups of vested intonate get into power 
by a canon* or party machinery and run 
(he state, nominally in the name of 
the people bo( primarily for the benefit 
of their olass. All political conflicts an 
really oonflicta between one group of 
vested interests and another, while (he 
mass of (be people are either inert or 
acquieaoent. The will of (he people is 
generally not a factor of aoy importance, 
and is often not even known. It is the 
"dictatorship of (ha vested interests" that 
pm vails in the modern demooratio state. 
To quote Prof. Laaki again: “What ia 


interesting is representative govamment 
is not ita anatomy but its p ath o log y ." 

Modern idea of democracy imptias that 
the will of (he majority should prevail. 
Does (ha will of the majority really 
prevail f Disraeli once said, probably i> 
a temporary fit of demooratio ‘ebullition 
that no effective moral unity could be 
possible in a state divded into (wo 
nations of Urn rich and poor. In 
(ho modern capitalist atete, whether 
a democracy or a monarchy, Urn rioh 
an always a minority and the poor 
an always a majority. But it is 
Mo rich alone who have vested int e r e st s 
that rule over (he parliaments and 
cabinets and oven over too elaetecatae. 
The majority rule implied ia the dome 
erotic hypothesis is mom a fiction than 
a reality. Granting that we have the 
majority rule, is it always right, just 
and on too aide of fair ptayt In almost 
every aspect of human activity, those 
will be found a majority and a minority; 
then is no political atete in the world 
when them an no such majority and 
minority differences. It ie difficult to 
oontend that (ho majority rule boa created 
or would create any happier state of 
society than what we enjoy now. The 
value and importance of toe majority 
principle ia further mduoed in a multi- 
national a take, when then an 

racial, nligious or communal minorities 
in a atete. 

Mow. what is toe communist ideal ot 
dewooraoy? Communism does not believe 
in any ideal whioh cannot, within a 
reasonable time, be put ia actual praotioe. 
Communism does net moognisa men ideal 
claims; it reoogn i ses only aotual foots. 
Unlam yon am able to translate 
toe ideal into a concrete reality, the 
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ideal bu so nlu «M«w> It is a 
fundamental maxim with the Marxist 
philosophy of life that ao difference 
between the ideal and the praotice is 
to be tolerated. 

Soviet demooraoy is eooia), politioal, 
eooaomio and even raoial. Politioal 
equality, sooial equality, eoonomio eqnaUty 
and raoial equality are all essential in 
the Soviet democratic ideal. What the 
Communist understands by demooraoy is 
that the mass of the people themselves, 
is., the workers (producers) should govern. 
This is possible only when we educate 
the mass of the people in government 
by actually assooiating them in the very 
net of governing. The active association 
of the maximum possible number of tbs 
people in the machinery of the government 
is the essence of Soviet demooraoy. 
A mere periodical recording of votes in 
politioal eleotions does not amount to 
snoh active participation in the not of 
governing. 

The other dominant attribnte of demo* 
oraoy is “ equality ", At no time, oornmunists 
have said that all men are equal. Mon 
are not born equal, nor are they gifted 
alike. The dogma of eqoality arose only 
as a protest against hereditary rank 
and aristooratio privilege, and such like 
conceptions. But no one has the brain 
or sagacity of Lenin, ex the wisdom of 
Aristotle. Few could write poetry like 
Milton or Keats. Only Einstein could have 
discovered the law of relativity ; only 
Buthcrford ooold have split up tbs atom 
into Us constituent parts. As Prof. 
J. Bl S. Haldane says: "In a scientifically 
ordered society, innate human diversity 
woald be aeespted as a natural phono* 
mown like the weather, predistable to a 
certain extent but very < , if B euU.” The 


danger to demooroey to-day Has. not in the 
recognition of this plain biolegioal Cast 
bat in the look of op p ortu nity. Tbs 
recognition of i n n ate inequality of ana 
should not bs a bar to the moognition 
of equality of opportunity. What the 
oornmunists do assort is equality of 
opportunity for ovary human being to 
achieve the fullest expression of his or 
bar personality. This is possible only 
when both rioh and poor disappear, 
when private profit is done away with, 
when all capitalists are liquidated and 
when all vested interests are abolished: 
and all this will be achieved only whan the 
workers get power, seise the government 
and establish the workers’ government. 
The people are the workers, the masses 
are the workers. Workers are not merely 
the majority; they oonetitnte all the 
people, all the masses. 

Gitisenship in the modern democratic 
state is only politioal and geographical. 
Birth or naturalisation is the only criterion. 
All persons born or naturalised in the 
state and subject to its jurisdiction are 
dtisens. Oitisens need perform no other 
function in order to maintain their 
dtisenehip and may even remain as drones. 
Under Soviet oommunism, the conception of 
oitisenship is totally different. Political* 
geographical basis is done away with ; birth 
and naturalisation have no reoognition. 
The etss n os of dtisenahip under Soviet 
Oommunism is an eoonomio relation that 
would conform to the needs of a 
and planned eoonomy. Only those pereone 
who perform productive or nsefol service 
are dtisens; they are the workers; they 
are the mas se s ; and the government is 
theirs, and foe them. 

With the avowed object of potting 
into practice their Ideal of domooraoy, 
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OMMaooiaU turn adopted two method*: eztreot* from on edd re ee by 1L Kalinin 


om k 00011001100 of the principle of 
Tohratory neeooietion of every oitken- 
worker in the machinery of odmiobtrotion 
owl the other U their multi-form otraotoro 

Bow for the principle of voluntary 
ooooniotimi of citizen- workers in the 
moehinery of government it oorried in 
ootml operation will be aeon if we 
w»wi*« the method* of work adopted by 
the village and city soviets (oonnoil*). 
Every village and oity aoviet ie required 
by atotote to appoint, beeidee it* oeoal 
executive body, a n amber of oommitteee 
or Motion* to deal with Mparate park 
of the rural and municipal work; and 
thaoe oonftnitteee are oompoeed, not merely 
of the member* of the aoviet bat of a 
largo number of active and intelligent 
citizen*, though they are not the membera 
of the oity or village soviet, thus ensuring 
the participation in government, of citizen* 
outside the duly elected administrative 
body. Thee* oommitteee deal with every 
work of importance in the oity and 
the village. In sharp contrast with the 
rural bodies and municipal council* in 
Great Britain or America, very little n*e 
is of salaried and permanent staff. 

In the administration of rural areas, the 
aesnniatiftn of citizen-worker* is parti- 
oularly real and striking. The chairm a n 
of the village aoviet Is required to call 
all the nHtrrr in his village to a 
moa ting m often m possible throughout 
the year and submit every proposed notion 
for a public discussion before it is iseuod 
in the form of an administrative order. 
It k not enough if the proposal is 
llsnnsaid and passed in the village council 
without the knowledge and behind the 
book of the eleotoi*. The following 


the President of the U S 8 B, to a 
conference of chairmen of village aoviete 
in IMS. will give us a dear Man of 
the practical application of this principle 
of voluntary association of dtiaena hi 
actual administration. So said, among 
other things: 

"It k no eaay task to load a village 
soviet. A village eevkt is a govern* 
meat orgaa — an organ repreaantiog the 
government in the village; it k nko 
an elected organ which represents tbs 
workers in a village. A weak chairman 
of the Village aoviet tries to do every 
thing through administrative orders. The 
more politically developed the chairman is, 
the leas frequently does he have to recast 
to administrative methods and to the 
employment of ooeroive process. Taka the 
following example : — A chairman of the 
village soviet banes an official order that 
on sooh and such a day all must do a 
certain net or work. Booh orders are 
given by strong as well as by wash 
chairmen of village soviets. In both esses, 
the orders appear on paper In the same 
form signed by respective chairmen. But 
in the cess of a good chai rman , the 
piaoe of paper k merely a signal to all the 
dtiaena ; the good chairman would organise 
his men and make all p re ps r a ti on s in 
advanoe; and his official o rd er would 
merely announoe a decision a b e nt which 
every one already knows end agrees in 
substance. The order merely gives the 
signal to start, to get into action. It 
k the same aa tin bogle-call of n 
oommander, when the whole army moves 
as one mao. Tha wbok village moves 
as one man. Thnt k how things work 
when tha oh airman knows bk job; foe 
order faUe on tha ears of e prepared, 
willing and oo- operative aodieaoe. The 
people know in advanoe whet k to be 
done, why end for whet porpoee; end 
they gel together to do it With a 
weak and inefficient chairman, the order 
k the drat step he takes; end the 
oitiseas reeding it begin to ask what it 
k all about and what good will it do. 
la the drat cm, the order k carried 
oat promptly and willingly baeaoao the 
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people ere prepend ter it la the second 
iostanoe, the eaaooaeeneat weald be the 
first stop token, end naturally things 
would be done hepheeerdly; stern orders 
would be aoeeesery, ead resort to ooeroion 
would, be celled for. The first method is 
the. soviet method. She oeooad one ie the 
method need la the municipal government 
of e capitalist state. 

But preparatory work, the preparation 
of the people, that ie the esoeeoe of 
soviet work ead soviet method. That 
work is perfosoed at the meetings of your 
ot theoe, at the meetings of oommuaiste, 
at geooral meetings and the like. Herein 
lies the eeseaoe of our democracy. 
Our soviet demoeraoy ie not expressed 
la i>*Mel edicts. It is expressed la 
broad aotivity, wherein every decision 
is worked out by tbo mass of the 
people, criticised a hundred of times by 
collective fanners, by individual peasants, 
by all workers in trade unions, and by 
active d tineas from every possible eagle.’' 

Buoh is the method by which the dtisens 
of Soviet Union are actively associated 
in the government of their country, the 
method by which tbo consciousness of 
oon t j a noue participation in public odmiaisr 
tratien is created and developed in every 
ritinen under the soviet form of democracy. 

The second feature of the soviet 
communism, in relation to die soviet ideal 
of democracy, is the multiform structure 
of the soviet oonstitation. What is this 
multi-form democracy, about which Lenin 
and bis followers were so proud? In the 
words of Sydney and Beatrice Webb, 
"it is a highly integrated organism in 
which, each individual man, woman 
or youth is expected to participate 
in three separate capacities: as a oi tinea, 
as a producer, and as a consumer. 
The U. 8. 8, B. is a government 
instrumented by all the adult inhabitants 
organised in a varied array of oolleotivee, 
having their several distinct functions: 
political, social and eoonomio.” Unlike tee 
de m oc r a t ic st a te s of Europe and America, 
the Soviet Union it not a mere political 


state, wot a mere poiMenl democracy. 
Under the 8oviet oonstitation, eitieeneblp 
involves a threefold duty. It ie this 
threefold conception of the rights and 
duties of man and Its practical application 
in the constitutional fsbrie of the Soviet 
Union, that is described as multi-farm 
democracy. Political bodice like the 
soviets (councils), ispolkoms (executives), 
and congresses are as much an integral 
part of tbo Soviet oonetitution as the 
oeonomie bodies like tee produocr s * 
organisations and tbo consumers' oo- opera- 
rives. Tbe U. 8. 8. B. is a democracy in 
every field of human aotivity, in the 
political, economic, and in the social. 
Collective principle ie the dominant footer 
in tbe day to day political, social, and 
eoonomio life of the people. The U. 8. & B. 
is a democracy in eoonomio production, 
because it is a planned production tor 
community consumption. It is n demo- 
cracy in eoonomio distribution, because 
it is a planned distribution for oolleotive 
consumption. 
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TIME MEASUREMENT 

Bt Da. T/RWBOY M. VBROHB8B, B.A., M.8C. (Load)., F.B.A.8.* Fb.D. 


T HAT (he mimnmnt of time It am 
important astronomical problem very 
■aldom bum on people, except on tboeo 
who bare given tble fascinating subject 
tome thoogbt or study. Tble la partly 
explained by tbe lamentable eitnation 
which now prevails and makes tbe study 
0 f aetronomioal problems rather an expen- 
sive hobby, mobh less a lucrative 
profession, especially in India. America 
seems to be tbe only place, at preeent, 
where there is no dearth of ooaragsooa 
worker! or of moral and financial support, 
they are getting ready the MO inch 
telescope, .the biggest in the world. 

It has come to be taken for granted 
that the watoh or dock one poaaaa a ae 
shows correct time. It is daily corrected 
for any irregularities by comparison with 
the Tower dock or the time signal at 
noon. This, in tarn, is regulated by the 
Greenwich time signal from the wirdesa 
or, perhaps, by the striking of Big Ben. 
Bat 1st ns not forget that it is from 
observations of transits of stars at 
Greenwich and by interpolations and 
corrections of it that we finally get oar 
oorreot time. 

The world is divided into time nones, 
so that the time increases by one hoar 
for every 15' of longitude towards tbe 
east, beginning from Long. B. of 
Greenwich, which place is oar reference, 
and depressing similarly towards the west, 
beginning bom Long. Tl' T. of Greenwich. 
Boms glaoes like Oalootta and Trivandrsm 
do not keep the none or s t a nd ard time 
bat make ose of the Local time ns given 
by their oorreot longitude. 

Che longitude 180’ B. or W. is so drawn 
thgt it does not paao thro’ any lead. 


Ships that cross this line from B. to W. 
pot the dock hack by one hoar end 
ships that pass in the o pp osi t e direction 
pat the dock forward by one hear. 
This is whet is usually called the 
Date Line. 

Modern inventions and innovations, and 
mecha ni cal devices have made time 
measurement available to all. Bat tbe 
history behind the watches and oloohs 
of oar day is very interesting and 
intriguing and tbe development of this 
particular brsnoh of science has progressed 
with human advance from barbarity to 
civilisation I 

The measurement of time is intimately 
bound np with the rotation of tbe earth 
on ita axis. We assume uniform or 
cyclic movement and obser v e physical 
ododdences to give ns oorreot time. To 
the primitive man, therefore, day and 
night provided a m ea s urement of time 
bat, later on. tbe variations in the 
seasons made him seek some device other 
than the earth as hie clock. 

The earliest known mechanical device 
eras the Olepaydta or water clock, asad 
by tbe Romans, whioh is attributed to 
have been made by Soipio Hooka about 
50 AJ>. About the same time sand clacks 
also ware made which oae practically the 
same arrangement ae in the Clepsy dr a. 

Alfred the Great introduced the candle 
sleeks into Borland. These were candles 
of certain fixed rise and weight and they 
were all s upp ose d to take the sagos tiase 
to barn cot. 

The Greeks invented Ban-dial, in which 
the shadow oast by the gnomon printing 
in the direction of the Pole wee the 
time indicator. Many in tri c a te details 
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ware worked iito this to five a more 
reliable measurement of] time and some of 
these can bo eeen in many of tba 
observatories even today. Bat a groat 
drawback hero was that daring night 
time and on days when there was no 
sunshine,* the time oonid only be guessed. 

Daring the 18tb and 14th oentoriee 
and during the renaissance period, the 
monks oarried on their research and finally 
evolved the first mechanical dock. From 
then onwards progress was made in 
making finer and more delioate time- 
keepers. The famous Dover Castle dock 
and De Vic's olook are the products of 
their labour. We also know that the 
Wells dock was made by the monk 
Peter Lightfoot. 

The pendulum or the synchronous 
movement in the dooks was introduced 
by Galileo, who was also responsible for 
making the first telesoope. The story 
goes that while attending ohnreh be 
noticed that the swings of a lamp hanging 
on chains attached to the ceiling, though 
its amplitude altered, seemed to take the 
same interval for snoeeaaive oodilatlons. 

Though, by 1600, springs were need 
in dooks and the invention of the fneee 
by Jacob Zioh of Znribh, about 1525, 
alee proved a great advantage, it was 
not until 1672 that the hair-spring began 
to be need by Hooke, tor the first time. 
A few yean later, Hnyghens applied the 
anaho r escap e ment to docks and also 
published a bosh embodying the valuable 
results of his resea r ch nailed ‘ Horlogiam '. 
By 1716, the dead weight anchor-escape- 
ment of Graham was bring need. 

Daring the early part of the 18th 
century it was noticed that the periods 
ef pendulums varied with temperature, 
la 1726, Harrison's compensated grid-iron 


pendulum was aooepted as the boot 
solution for the temperature problem. 
Two decades later, Harrison perfected his 
ohronometer making use of the Hodge 
lover detaobssent escape meat end even to 
this day, his chronometers are doing their 
work very satisfactorily. 

The researches and deliberations of 
Parody and Clerk-Maxwell, made it possible 
to harness electrioal energy for meohaakal 
work. In 1857, B. L. Jones, a station 
mastsr at Chester, took out the first 
patent for an electrioal olook and in 1807, 
Hope Jones devised the modern slave and 
master olook system, which oomUned 
meohanioal and electrioal methods. The 
master olook was plaoed in vacuum and 
did very little work except drop the 
weight. The release of what is called 
the ‘gravity arm' took plane every 80 
seconds in the slave olook by means of 
an electro magnet and this regulated the 
fall of the gravity arm in the master olook. 
Thus mnoh of the work is relegated 
to the slave olook. In spite of certain 
alterations introduced into this system 
by Short, there is still the handicap that 
Should the olook miss one whole beat, 
it cannot be immediately pot right. 

Quarts crystals are used in the electrioal 
oironit to keep the frequency of wireless 
s ta tion s steady. Loomis, in America, 
utilising this principle, has invented n 
olook without a pendulum, where the 
time keeping depends on the vibra ti on s of 
a quarts crystal. This has one advantage 
that through electrioal calculations It is 
possible to get a oorrsotion curve Dram 
which eorreot time from the olook can 
be interpolated any time. 

Bvea though wa have progressed thus 
far, it still remains for man to produos 
a olook that will not err and wpl 
Chow the correct time as obtained by 
nfrwtftwi%l olni>ri»tl§oii 



ANTI-INDIAN DRIVE IN SOUTH AFRICA 

BY SWAMI BHAWANI DAYAL 

[While the democracies ere eloquent is their' denunciation of German pretensions 
to eoperierity, it is e eed oommentery on oarrent affairs to be reminded of whet 
is happening oserer homo, io e pert of the British Oommoi.wseUh. la this 
article Swam! Bheweei Dayel tells ns how the White Settlers sn treating the 
Iadieos ia Booth Afrioa. He reports that the Oorhea City Oonncil intends to 
.expropriate over a thousand aores of Indian-owned lead ia the city Units sod 
allocate them for the nse of Bnropsaos. We are told that aearly too thousand 
Indians ate to be deprived of their homes. Ibis is a regrettable move at any 
time, hot more so at a time like this whoa British and Indian and Booth 
African soldiers are fighting together to rid the world of racial arrogaaoe 
and domination. No wonder that the Indian Legislative Assembly rejected 
Mr. Aoey’s motion to postpone consideration of the Beolprooity Bill and 
straightway passed the Bill to refer it to the Select Committee.— E d. I. BJ 


T HE history of Indians in Natet may 
briefly be summed np as a oon tin none 
coarse of deprivation and ultimate rain. 
The epitome of the Broome Beport wee 
that there was no "penetration*’ of 
Indiana Into Bufopeaa areas to the extent 
alleged, and if acquisition of property had 
taken place, it had been In areas conti- 
guous to those owned and ooonpied by 
Indians. Bo the alarm raised by a group 
of Europeans was unjustifiable and ground- 
leas. It was my belief that this finding 
of an eminent judicial commission would 
create an atmosphere of goodwill between 
the European and Asiatio raoss in South 
Afrioa at least for the duration of war, 
but subsequent events have proved beyond 
any doubt that the City Council of 
Durban, oonaisting mainly of Englishmen, 
is determined to oust the Indians from 
its borough and reduce them to a state 
of holotry. 

The latest infatuation received from the 
Natal Indian Congress reveals the foot 
that the new move of the Durban City 
Oonncil involves the expropriation of 1,095 
aores of Indian-owned lands at Riverside, 
Merebank and Sydenham in terms of 
Seotion 11 of the Slums Aot. Shis unjust 
notion of the City Connell has already 
reosivod the modified approval of the 


Central Housing Board and io now 
awaiting final sanction from the Minister 
of Interior and Public Health. The Slums 
Aot was p a s se d by the Union Partiameat 
in 1984 to dear alums in the munieipeU- 
ties of the Union. The Aot places 
enormous power in the hands of the 
Municipalities and eliminates all rights of 
an aggrieved party to seek the aid of an 
independent board or of a eourt of law. 
The only appeal lies to the Ministar of 
Interior and Public Health, who may 
delegate his power to hear appeals to the 
Central Housing Board. 

The Indian Congress expressed its tsars 
dearly prior to the enactment before the 
Minister that the Slums Aot invests local 
authorities with wide and d is cre t ieoary 
powers, without the necessary safeguards 
and protection to those affected, hot the 
Minister assured the Congress that the 
Bill would be strictly used fog the elimi- 
nation of shim conditions, irrespective of 
the taoe or oolour of slam owners or 
tenants. If, however, it should ho found 
that the provisions of the BUI am in 
tom being utilised in a spirit of dtaeriuri- 
nation so as to give effect to policies 
extraneous to its ohjoot, it would be 
entirely appropriate that concrete evidanou 
on this point he brought to his norioo. 
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In uooordance with this aiiuranoe thi 
Joint Ooonoil of Aotion consisting of 
Nntol Indian Congress, Durban , Indo- 
European Oonnoil. Non-European United 
Front, Natal Indian Farmers' Union, 
Durban Indian trade Unions, Durban 
Angli can Qburob Oonnoil, Durban Christian 
Ministers' Association and various Indian 
Ratepayers’ Associations have submitted 
a memorandum to the Minister of Interior 
and Public Health pointing out the 
ulterior motive of the City Counoil 
in expropriating the Indian-owned lands, 
which will be allocated for European 
or ooloured bousing schemes. The unfair 
attitude of the City Counoil dearly means 
the ruin and ultimate elimination of 
Indian settlers in Durban. The wholesale 
expropriation of various areas in Durban 
will deprive nearly ten thousand Indians 
of their homes, where no slum conditions 
prevail, and houses of fine structure have 
been built. These Indians will be uprooted 
for the sake of European housing and 
settlement. 

The sinister object of achieving racial 
segregation at the cost of the happiness 
and well-being of thousands of Indian 
residents is nothing less than a criminal 
act. It was an unbearable shock to me 
when I heard from a reliable source that 
Sir Shafa'at Ahmed Khan, the Indian High 
Commissioner in 8outh Africa, when 
approached by the people affected, said 
that he had done everything in bis power 
but felt that the Minister, Mr. Lawrence, 
would definitely saootion the expropriation 
soheme. 

The expropriation proposals involve the 
principle of racial discrimination in that, 
it is proposed to confiscate lands from 
Indians and allocate them for the use of 
Europeans. She sum total of the City 
Ooundfs contribution towards the Indian 
boosing scheme sipoe^the passing of the 
Housing Act shoot twenty-two years ego, 
bag been to greet W economic end 196 


snh-eoonomio houses for an Indian popula- 
tion of 90,000 at the cost of 078.947, 
whilst for 96,000 Europeans it has built 
696 at the oost of 0 767,089. Though a 
sum of 6 90,000 was placed at the disposal 
of the Durban City Oonnoil by tbo Union 
Oovernment especially for Indian bousing, 
this was never need for the benefit of 
Indian residents. * 

The time has arrived when tbe issues 
before Indians in South Africa have to be 
faced boldly. The Durban City CouociJ, 
it is obvious from reoent events, want to 
squeese out as many Indians as possible 
from the City and segregate them in 
isolated looations like helots. It is impos- 
sible for the Oovernment of India td 
disown their responsibility and yet, if 
Government refuse to sas facts which 
stars them in the face, who can help ns f 
Mr. M. 8. Aney is still bosy solving the 
problem of Indian evacuees from Jppanese- 
oooupied British territories and the High 
Commissioner in Sooth Africa is unable 
to assist those Indians affeoted by the 
sinister move of tbe Durban City Counoil. 
Bo where should we look for help, guidance 
and proteotion at this hour of our distress 
and calamity? 

INBIANS OVERSEAS 

IT 

DR. LANKA SUNDARAM, MA Ph.D. 

“ Indians O ver — a” Is a first syste- 
matic study of tbs manifold probloms 
fhosd by tea XT lakhs of Indiana la 
different parts of the world. Tbs peasant 
study of the condition and prospects 
of Indians O v ersee s is a handy and 
authoritative book dealing with every 
aspeot of the life of emigrant Indians, 
mass orations 

A. B, Patrik* t-“ feosUsat Utile book 
.... It k in Ike On — of things 
that he should have sot forth tbs 
melt of his — earohss in the pompom 
of a monograph crammed with fate end 
figures which our feeders and pnbliofeta 
cannot certainly 1— sight of.'* 

Prigs Is. 1*8* 

Two 3Hflline» BIx Panes 

To SiN. ' Mine ftsview ", fie. 1*4. 

O. A N—* A Oo.. G. T., Mhtmn . 



INDIAN AFFAIRS 

By “AN INDIAN JOURNALIST” 


ImM ni tbs Cflp^i MJstiss 

F antastic stories about Gandhi's 

interference in the Cripps-Oon- 
grass negotiations hare been set afloat 
by persons bolding responsible positions. 
Both tbe Congress President and Pandit 
Nehru bare told os repeatedly that 
Oaodhi left a free band to the Working 
Committee. With all his pacifism, 
Gandhi is too mooh of a democrat 
to tbrost his views on a body like 
the Working Cmmittee against its own 
better jodgmeot. That is just the 
reason, why, in spite of acute differences 
with his colleagues on many matters, he 
still retains their esteem and confidence. 
It is, therefore, no little surprising that 
during the India debate in the House of 
Commons, Sir Stafford Grippe should bare 
intervened with a fantastic story throwing 
the blame on Gandhi for the break-down 
of his negotiations. He said: 

A change lock plcoc on Ur. Oaadhi’s 
intervention. The OongroM Working Oo"“oittee 
had psmed a reeolutioo to accept the recommenda- 
tions but Mr. Gandhi intervened and Bubecqueotiy 
the resolution was reverted. 


Grippe has led the way for other stories 
equally fantastic which Lord Brskioe, 
onoe Governor of Madras, and Mr. Coatman 
have begun to air. Gandhi is in prison, 
and not even a sense of ohivairy hat 
deterred them from hurling accusations 
against one who is not in a position to 
eontradiot the allegations. Mr. Bajagopala- 
ohari has, therefore, done well to robot 
this “baseless story” from his intimate 
knowledge. As one who wa» present 
from betfooing to end during these talks. 
Us words must oouat: 


say authoritatively that Me 
ml from Delhi during the 


was not responsible for anything that took place. 
Inspite of Mahatiaejie adverse opinion expi — * 


el the 


into 


Working Comm 
with fiirfitriford and 


carried on according to their ewn pokey and 
Mahatmaji did notinterfore. 


Quito a valuable and independent testi- 
mony ae to why Grippe’ mission failed is 
furnished by Mr. Louie Pitcher, the 
American writer and lecturer who was 
ia India at the time of the negotiations, 
Mr. Fischer quotes a letter from the 


Presideat of the Congress to Hr Stafford 
Grippe recapitulating the negotiations and 
describing the offer. In bie reply, 
Sir Stafford Grippe did not deny making 
the proposal and allowed Mr. Asad to 
print the letter ia a pamphlet. The 
letter read: 


What we were told in our very first talks with 
you is now denied or exUUiaed away. Ton told 
me then that these would be a ffenoael Govern- 
ment which would foaotion ee a Cabinet and 
that the petition of the Vlowoy would be aaalof mm 
in foci to that of the King or Bngkad efo-e-rie Us 
Cabinet. Ia regard to the In*' “ 
me that you wen eurpsised I 
for mentioned impottsnl 

mottal ooon* m to tev 

UHxwpomUd with th. Dominion. Otto. Tfc. what, 
ptoton which 70a tecM for a. hw now ' 
oa mpto toly A . W i w d by whM jw toll w ' 


Ur. PUcher quote. Britkh military 
official, m mil m Congrew partfoeae to 
the effMt that the withdrawal of th. dt m 

oaoMd the negotiation, to bnak-down. 

« 

It. UH Mr I. V. hM| fliMa 

W. dmply regret to nond the death 
of Bir Karma Baddy, Vha-OhanoaUmf of 
the A nn a m al ai Uuiverwty, whieh ddprivm 
th. proviso, of o w«U known pnblio flgtm. 

Sir Korina, who wm 67, at tho tima of 
hi. inih, had held a number of high 
appointment, in hi, time, including 
that of Acting Governor of Madrea 
in 1986 during the abtonoe of Lord 
Knkine on leave. One of the principal 
men of th. Jnitioe Party, b. baoama 
MinUter for Agriculture and lodnatrlw ia 
Uadra., and in 1668 want a. Iodia’a 
delagat. to th. Lhmpm Aiaunbly at 
Geneva. Sir Knnna moo a atod the Bk 
Boa. Dr. Srinivwa Saatri a. Government of 
India*, nmt in Bonth Africa. Soon 
aftotf hi. rotarn to India, wbaa the Oengrw. 
Party dMlined to form a Govarnmaat, ha 
•topped ia and emptod ofloa a. Ghtef 
Itiafetor ia th* Interim Govanmmi 

In 1940, h. Moapted th. Vlo.-Ohaaoallor. 
•hip of th. Annamalai Untontty ia 
(MOMdoa to th# St Hon. Uriahs* 
Saatri. Sir Karma dfed ia hirnto. at 
the «d of a hmg and wMHHftft’ 
public oBNar. 
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lit UgMatsris m< Mm Mtssfiea 

II hM beta repeatedly said that tba 
lift of the Assembly at well at the 
Connell of State hat been periodically 
prolonged and at each the legislatives 
oonld not be taid to repretent the real 
mind of the country at the pretent 
junqturu. • Apart from it, the abtenoe of 
the Con greee mem here, now in detention 
under the Defence of India Bulee hat 
thorn them of mnoh of their importanoe, not 
to (peak of their apeotacular effectiveness. 
And yet the force of pnblio opinion and 
the strength of popular feeling are inch 
that no one who reads the proceedings 
will mite their signiiloanoe. 

In the Assembly, Sir Reginald Mai well, 
the Home Member, took up the tune set 
by hit matters in the British Parliament 
and declaimed that “ on the basis of 
all the information at present a reliable, 
we cannot absolve the Congress from 
responsibility for these very grave events", 
Sir Reginald recounted the damages done 
during the disturbances and oonoloded in 
a note of complacent satisfaction. 

To-day although many terrible things have 
happened, control has been se t abUshed almost 
everywhere and tbs country as a whole is quiets 
and although this suicidal movement is not 
yet finally quelled, we can foal soma justifiable 
cwSdenoe in our power to deal with any situation 
that may yet arise, 

The Home member was challenged by 


Council of State. Govern he said, 
won suffering from 'propaganda oomph* \ 

Having made up their minds net to pari with 
power, they mltod that they must one day 
oo me into olaeh with the Oongrem. They t hought 
that the Ooogreee oonld be oruched at a riroto 
Having aaeumed that the Ocogreas movement 
wooMThavu no booking, they gave to Ac world 
a dally pioture of tS quiet on all fineta. For 
mmowmto they *« told that ttomwer. 
hardly any disturbeaooo worth the name, and the 
All-India Radio even Beared men t i onin g tto 
matter. Suddenly the Ooverument u p peusud to 
have ehaagad their propeganda taohoiqoe a nd tod 
now htlooaa an aooouot of anon, lootteg, 
murder end cabotage to show that they tod toon 
faced with open rebellion and that but tor the 
loyalty of the mating .an d tto po l io, an d the 
Govamsaant servants, the rebellion might ton 
paralysed tto maohiusry of As Government, 
fnapeot that tto motive behind tto propaganda 
i* to keep tto Omgreee leaden looked up in jail 
during tto war. 

Tbs Bsi Bahadur bad no besiUtion in 
saying that the Defence of India Aot had 
bean mienaed. The read position was 
sought to be hidden under the plea that 
there were eleven Indian members on the 
Ezeoutive Council. 

It to our misfortune that ttoir number to being 
exploited to daoaivo tto world regarding tba trua 
state of efiein In tto country. 


As a role, Europeans in India take 
their one from the Government ; and 
whan the three big onee of the British 
Cabinet— Churchill, Amery and Grippe- 
had spoken, and danonnoed the Congress, 
‘ Itself 


enough for our purpose to draw attention 
to the observations of Mr. K. 0. Neogy, 
a Nationalist Member of the Aseembly. 
On the larger political issues, he said 
there were two important faotors that 
were responsible for the present poUtkal 
atmosphere in India. 

Tto first to that, than to installed to-day 
la tto seat of power aa British Prime Minister 
one who has bain aa inveterate enemy of India 
all hto Ufo. 

The second factor on which Mr. Neogy 
dwelt and which he regarded aa tragic 
waa that in India itself authority 
frffWfr stsBepcMssfi by a ari of nastisaaiy 

r Bun a more thotoegh indhrtaent of 
ft Mnmmfi 1 ! nolioy nmnmnili oudi 
from Bai Bahadur Bamsaran Daa in the 


in a reaodnding echo. Bat time brings 
sanity and better judgment; and the 
more thoughtful among them reacted 
differently. Evidence of "the sanity of 
second thoughts", as a Oakmtta journalist 
pnt it, is furnishsd by tbs resolution 
passed at a matting held in Calcutta 
of a group of Europeans drawn Ana 
most sections Of the community in that 
city. The resolution reads: 

That this m e e t ing to of tto opinion that tto 
British Govammaat should forthwith onaounoo 
its imitimin to trustor toll powers to a National 
Government of ladle, and provide hnm a dtoto 
MMn tor it* formation 

Than is no doubt that this sensible 
attitude, supported by nationalist opinion 
all ova the country, is gaining ground. 
And Bnrupoaaa in other oities wiU on 
long ho revising their judgments. 
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The ssrioosasee o i the aitnatfcsn created 
by Government's bliadoaas to the reality 
ami the trafio sequel to the arrests of 
popolar l eade rs is well realised by snoh 
of those Borapaaas who bare made their 
hone in India, as teachers or missionaries. 
Three Europeans, Horace Collins, D. 
8, Wells and A. 0. Gidley, writing from 
Galontta, while deploring hooliganism with 
the resultant loss of life and property, 
rightly obserre: 


We thiak that this Is merely e lymptom of (he 
Mut ao4 bnrning ddin of ill nlf rrepeciMnii 
InSns for idSintkn of their right to rote 
themselves now. Repression md torn may 
gradually subjugate the unruly elements as it has 
dona in poet years, but it will only result in 
a reerudaeeeaee backed by an ever ineieaamg 
personal halted. It is we who live and work in 
this country of our adoption who should be 
thankful for tb* cooperation, kindness and many 
indulgsnoss which we are shown at every turn. 
Thee am tbs traits whieh are for mote general 
than the opposites and for too little appreciated 
by the European oo»»o»"«Uy. To all Indians we 
say you are not alone in your quest for freedom, 
nor is India the only country in which this quest 
ie being made. 


Shlg admirable appeal ia reinforoed 
by the atatement issued reoently by a 
number of British miaaiouarios aerviog in 
Booth India. They say: 

It is our earnest desire that a real opportunity 
should be given for negotiations between the 
Government and the representative Indian leadsn 
to be resumed, and that the recent repressive 
notion of the Government should be followed by 
• hold attempt towards reconciliation; In the 
oi» till uita noes it seems deer to us that lha 
myoMUrility for mob • mova aunt mt with 
tlw OmnoMi of India 

To this and they nigs thnt effective 
rapport should bs given to snob proposals 
as thoso mads by tbs Metropolitan and 
Sir Taj Bahadur Sapra. For " there is 
no time now for gsetoree, hot thsrs ia 
wgsnt nasd for bold, imaginative and 
informed action 

That tbs a b as no a of snob action ia 
bound to widen the breach between the 
Government and the people ia wall realised 
bp many members of the Anglo-Tr^ian 
community aa svidanood by the ap aao h aa 
delivered at the reoent meeting of the 
B ot h ay Branoh of the Anglo-Indiaa end 
Pottioikd ffinropm ftggooiaiion of TfdH r 
Mr. Frank Anthony, Presides t-in-Ghlef 


of the 

desire was to see India ndad jw 
National Government. Mr. 8. flu 
who was elected for the eleventh 
President of the Bomber Btoneb, 
these sentiments when he said 
•appNMioe ia no aotatfoo to the 
fanigliig the {wop!, and (ha 
BMMr. Od the contrary it to 
of hatnd and 

army of Qnhlfaga whtob would bod to 
mid pm dtomtor. Than to only eao 
and that to to MoUtohmaat of th# 
io thto otnmtry which wtt ham 
aU th - " 


thole 
n nel 


It to 
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In the Central Legislature, «p*ww 
of the Government hove made statement* 
calculated to create the impraaaion that 
an agreement had bean reaohed between 
the All-India Editors’ Conference and the 
Government, and that tire present system 
of oompnlsory scrutiny of all factual newt 
ia foroe in Delhi end likely to be 
brought into foroe in other provinces is 
ia aooordance with that agreement. 

Contradicting theae statements, Mr. J. B. 
Bahai, Convenor of the All-India News- 
paper Editors' Conferee oe c ears in the 
coarse of a statement to the Press : 

I wish to tasks it stoar that ao ag w s amat has 
hitherto boss rsMbad or Monted by the Steading 
Ov"">tttaa of the AD-India Nawspapar BditarF 
Ceaforam for lha Oaatnl Plata Advtoory OommUSao 
Mar ia it* bihilt The primipH of y rsir fo ni 
oaratuiy of aartaia a a to gwto o of mm is to ttm to 
dtotarbaaaa* woa agned to by tho gtondlog 
Onmmigse on fundemeetel renditio ns be fo g 

ooooptod by the Oowra w ont. Tho oomagamaat 
that the Qovanuaaat have now oofosoad fat Datoi 
dm not aoeord with thm aoBdttfoaa and the 
Control Prow Advisory Oa»wH!«* ho* made this 
eimr to the Govarmnaat. 


In the Connoil of State, Pandit Knaxra 
moved a reflation urging that lha reatrio- 
tiona on tho Preaa most go. The eriatiag 
syatom of nstriotione, he said, was working 
ia each n way 


that the people end the Prem foil thnt the 
Government oflndie were net merely reremflfog 
the pubttoetiou of news whteh might be of 


miHtery importance yor tend topremete dMdu, 
but else suppressing aswa retetiog to the ffotfonsHta 
movement nod the r 



rytnM hriam egdnst the 
India'* poltoy. 


1*4 z£b Indian feflVustf tdoiona ini 


dr. Mm Mm*'* Mkit SsrafMU 

The Bttnd tskso by the progressive 
group of Baropstoe ie justified end vindicated 
in * eeries of statements end article* 
by Mr. Arthur Moore, the veil known 
ex-Bditor of the Stateeman whose more 
in this direction is * most weloome and 
relieving ‘feature of the situation amidst 
all the froth and folly of oertain financial 
and business interests among Bnropeans in 
India. The Bengal Chamber of Commerce, 
purporting to epeak for the “ European 
Commercial and Industrial interests" has 
no doobt expressed its oomplete identifi- 
cation with Churchill's statement of 
policy. Bat then, the Chamber is by no 
means a free and unfettered body. Apart 
from the lack of a leisured olass of 
Europeans, with full freedom to take 
part in publio life, nearly every one, as 
Mr. Moore points out, 


is either in Government service, or in a firm 
whose interest he bee to consider before hie own 
views; end most Europeen firms naturally desire 
their employees So avoid the controversies of 
potttice. 


In a remarkably frank and significant 
statement, wbiob is backed op forcibly 
by Mr. Catley, Editor of the Pioneer , 
Mr. Arthur Moore points to the muddle* 
headed ness of those of his countrymen 
who oannot see the simple foot of India 
yearning for her freedom, just as any 
European country would. Britain's unwill- 
ingness to part with power is at the 
bottom of all the trouble and tragedy. 


What the British public have not been told is 
that I n d ian differences are the excuse but not the 
cause of Bntafci’s wfesal to transfer power. Our 
refusal has hitherto been absolute and would remain 
so, even if all Indian — 


Mr. Moore says that bo 



of the 

on a large scale were neither wanted 


Bdt all these warnings went unheeded. 
An! Mr. Maori asserts; 


r efcprassed by the Prime IDdister and 



Bat the most pngooat of all t — rp 
h the one la which Ur. Moor. assarts 
that h« eaa u.w«r tor Mahatma Gandhi 
that it Britain will deotare bar wilUngnSl 
to traaator power now. he will coll off 
non-co-operation. Heoee Mr. Moon'* final 
warning. 

M no Im tho hnw. of Dm**. Thm io 
Uttio tin. to Ion. 'Do wrong aad tUok to It* 
i* no motto Cot wartime. 


The Hinda Maha Sabha ho. .toba tha 
tfaander from the Coagrem nod through 
it. anergatio Working Preaideot, Dr. Shyam 
Praaod Mokarjae. baa aotad with aigoar nod 
patriotic earnestneas. la a lengthy retola- 
tion of the Workiog Committee at Delhi, 
the Maha Sabha demaode immediate 
declaration of Indb'e independence, the 
releaee of national leaden, the .formation 
of a National Oorernment and the iotenrifl- 
oation of war efforts. Theee alma an 
doobtleaa unexceptionable and tha Maha 
Sabha repeat, ita aaaaraaaa that 

the Indian National Oovemment in India win 
declare it* dWwmi o. lluu to fight the eownon 
enemy. It win not in clow ooUabomtina with 
Britain and the United Nation far me t , la g oat 
a oommott wo t Mgqr, which wfli bo dotarmfaiod 
by tho Allied War OonaoHo on which India will 
bo ropmontod by lodlaao ohomn by tho National 
OoTomromt, the Oommuxkr In-Cbirf rmnalatog la 
ohatgo of tho opMatieaal oontrol of tho war. . . . 

Bat thb oan be done only if the preeent 
irraaponeihb Goaerament giaes plaoe to a 
truly National Goeoramont. 

NmbHw wMtai ef Neb 


“ Hot# mobs bees maohine-gnooed beat 
the air anywhere and, if ao. where T ” 
naked Pandit Sonsn in tha Ooanofl of 
State ao September M, 


Sir Alas Hartley'e written reply eaid ; 

Yea, at the following fiat pluses 

On Ibe railway near CHrak to Patna Dhtriei 
■hem 11 mlim mO of Blher flhartf .a tho 
nttwey Uoo Bhnalpnr to Sahibganj in -frTjalf 
Dhtmt about ft milao south of Konein, mm 
N e n a gha * some 16 mlim sooth of KrUma«wto 

Swaha aad'llihmh bftWon 



FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

By "CHRONICLER" 


Km MM if IMigrri 

F OB more than a month now the 
Bnaakui army haa defied the German 
onslaught on Stalingrad with amazing 
oonrage and fortitude. She tide ia now 
definitely toning with the inoreaaing 
output from the allies. 

German military oi roles now admit that 
the Bnaaiaoa are oonnter-attaeking both 
from tee sooth as well as the north 
of Stalingrad. 

Tbe Battle for Stalingrad is now, in 
reality, a battle along tee whole of this 
Front, cables Neuter's Special Correspondent 
from Moscow. The strategical conception 
dominating the Bed Army’s operations 
takes in not only tbe lion-hearted defenoe 
of Stalingrad, faonse by boose and street 
by street — which ie tactically essential — 
bnt also • involves the whole of the 
Southern Front, from the extreme northern 
flank at VoroneJ to the southernmost 
point in the Oanoaane. 
lie Mead Mat 

In a written statement handed to the 
foreign Frees in Moscow, Mr. Wendell 
Willkfe states: 

I am now convinced that we sen best help 
Roaria by aatahtishmg a tael Second front in 
Korops, with the help of Grant Britain, at the 
earliest possible oomeot that ear military l eaders 
will approve. Perhaps, some of them will need 
some pubUe prodding. Next summer might bo 
too Mil 

Rtmloo ixuMUSfUkoo loporti ahow that out far 
Midi to dot* hm hod m dtwtetfaf tod damoro* 
liafaif affiwt on tho Garmon paopk. Ranh wonts 
lpOO&plons aaftda on Gannony from frjhad 
ovary night. 

Mt tali teaptfai «f fafamr 

British troops have coon pied Antana- 
narivo, oapital of Madegaeoar. The 
ooonpatlon of Antananarivo virtually ends 
tee VUhy Frenoh reeistaaoe to Madsgseoar. 
The naval bates In tee north of tea 
island wore oecnpied ia May this year. 

Farther landings were mode no tee 
Vlohy-oeatrolled parte of M adagasca r on 
Beptembor 10, and though there was 
seat reeistenoe, British oolomaa itesdily 
sdrsnesd m tes capital in a move to 
make ell Mi deptier parts ante Mm Ails, 
psrtioolsrly Japanese eotivity, 


ar.A-i — At, a, e_ 

viiHuwraRvp n Rmmi 

Marshal Antoaesee bee b eco me the 
only lew-creating authority in Bamanla, 
■ays a Bnohareet despatch to. the 
Gorman Mows Agency. 

All constitutional law haa been abolished 
for tho time being. All legislative power 
is oonoeotrated in Marshal Antonaaeo'a 
bands nnder a decree signed by tee 
Rumanian Government. Tbs Decree states: 

Romania of today haa no eeoatitattoa, aad 
ascMdlsglr the power of the Court of Appeal, 
so tho supreme guardian of the seueUtutioa, hm 
bseoms m M mtn g T t. The ISM constitution ie s 
redeetion of the regime that was overthrown. The 
p r e c ept Government, therefore, have ernpowmsd 
the Marshal to are at a general eoamitutiomtl laws. 
At tbe earns thus, toe law cr eator is above 
the lew. 

depaa'e Military Strength 

Amarioan intelligenoe officers believe 
teat Japan’s Army haa bean broken np 
and need as follows : 

Fifteen divisions in China; 10 hi 
Manohskno; 12 in Burma, Malaya, 
and Singapore; 8 In Java; 8 in tea 
Philippines; 6 in Jap islands (Mother- 
land); 7 in Fo.mosa and Jap-mandated 
Pacific islands ; and 0 in New Guinea 
aad neighbouring islands. 

This makes a total of 68 divisions. 
The grand total of trained i»«n ie believed 
to reate 81 divisions, leaving a strategic 
reserve of 18 divisions, 
dap Inapt ia Mtashsrla 

Japanese troops in Mantenria am 
esti mat ed to have been increased to SO 
divisions, besides tee SO mixed brigade# of 
Chiaeee poppet troops. Thom ora oho 
railway guards and White Roaaian unite. 

Japanese aad Korean aetttera ia 
Mantenria am bring armed and am 
moaiving military training. 

SUnaU R^maondnaa* 

China haa enough aoldien for five mom 
years of war without effsotiag ten aopply 
of manpower for hor agriotaliam and labour, 
aooordhg to GiRsml (Bang Tama of tea 
Chinese War Ministry. Ha said to-day teal 
tea million eoasoripte, boaidas as any 
voioateom, had bean drafted fat asters 
service at tea front or worn In tratetaj 




DIARY ®F THE MONTH 


:o 

Sept 1. Rommel begin bis new offensive 
u Egypt. 

—Mr. Shigenori Togo, Japanese Foreign 
Minister, resigns. 

Sept. 8. -Mr. Boosevelt meets Chinese 
Ambassador. 

—Government warns Madras students. 

Sept. 8. Hindu Maha Sabha invites 
leaders of other parties for Indo-Brltish 
settlement 

Sept 4. H. V. Hodsoo, Reforms Com- 
missioner, resigns. 

—Government warns against anti-sooial acts. 

Sept 8. Bremen raided by B. A. F. 

— Rommel's attack baited. 

Sept 6. General Wavell welcomes Chinese 
troops in India. 

— Oommander-in-Chief warns Oeylon of 
impending danger from enemy. 

Sept 7. It is annonnoed that 88 

Divisions of German troops are in 
France. 

Sept 8. Dr. Shyam Prasad Mnkerjee, 

Working President, Hindu Maha Sabha, 
interviews Vioeroy. 

Sept 9. Sir K. V. Bsddy passes away. 

—Jap advanoe in New Goinea. 

Sept. 10. Mr. Ohnrohiil makes a s t a t e m ent 
in the Commons on India. 

—Indian Leaders appeal to the Premier. 

Sept 11. Indian leaders and Press condemn 
Churchill's statement 

—Mr. Amery attacks Mr. Gandhi doting 
debate in the Commons. 

Sept 18. London Committee of the 
Congress appeals to President Boosevelt 
to arbitrate on Indian problem. 

—Fall of Novorosrisk. 

Sent 18. Ambanja on west ooast of 
HirtiQMtfiMr it taken. 

Sept 14. Central Assembly Session begins. 

Sept II. Sir Reginald Mas well, Home 
'Secretary, makes a st a t e m ent In the 
dossmhiy on the disorders and defends 
aMat action 


Sept. 16. Indian Members of War Cabinet 
are reoeived in audience by the Ktaf. 

—Viceroy tnrne down Mete Sabha's 
request to see Gandblji. 

Sept. 17. It is announced that the 
Governor-General of Madagoeoar tea 
eoed for ' oeaee fire’. 

— Quaker's appeal to Vioeroy. 

Sept. 18. Madagascar rejects British terms. 

—Hostilities reoommence. 

Sept. 19. General Von. Kleiit hilled on 
Mosdok front 

—British foroes are closing in on Anta- 
nanarivo in Madagasoar. 

Sept. 80. Mr. Arthur Moore'a spirited 
appeal for > transfer of power from 
Whitehall to a popular war government 

Sept 81. Stalingrad defiantly fights the 
invader. 

Sept 88. New York Timet urges fresh 
efforts for settlement of Indian deadlook. 

Sept 88. U. 8. reports reveal Boaoia’a 
insistenoe on eeoond front 

-M. Stalin reoeives Wendell Wlllkie. 

Sept 84. British Military regime set op 
ia MidfMoir 

Sept 86. Handled arrests in Bombay. 

—Pope reoeives President Roosevelt’s envoy. 

Sept 86. Sind Premier, Mr. Allah Box, 
renoaooes hi* titles. 

—Indian Liberals orge re-opening of talks. 

Sept 87. Bt Bfv. A. M. Hollis i« 
enthroned Bishop of Madras. 

Sept 80. GsmmI WavoU'e talk on war 
pO t tt kPa 

— Ia the CooneU of State, Pandit Roam 
orgee abolition of pr o c e na o re hip of newt 
reports. 

Sept 89, Ame ri c a n Senators urge imme- 
diate s e ttlement of Indian problem, 

Sept 80. Gen. MoArthnr’s e omm m tf m 
•tatee that Japs are retiaatteg in 
Wm Guinea. AMte recaptoro Imporh mt 

rtdffle 



& The WORLD of BOOKS ^ 

(ONLY BHOBI HOUOB8 APPEAR IN THIS SECTION) 


Eoonomio Problems of Modern India. 

Volume II. Edited by Professor 

Bedhakamal Makerjee ud H. L. Day. 

Macmillan & do., Ltd. 8b. 15. 

The aeoond volama of tba "Eoomomie 
Problems of Modern Indio " bronght oat by 
Profeseor Bodhokomol Makerjee and H. L. 
Day maintains the standard set in the 
first volume of this book. The three 
eabjeota that are treated in this book, 
viz.. Industry and Labour, Currency and 
Banking, and Public Finance would have 
been, but for the spate of fluz in whioh 
the country now happens to be, of great 
topical value. 

The book opens with a chapter entitled 
" A Preface to Planning " by Prof. 
Makerjee, whioh is an interesting attempt 
to relate Indian conditions to the move- 
ment towards planned economy. 

The obapter on “Industrial Labour" 
is particularly noteworthy as it comes 
from the pen of Dr. Pillai of the Indian 
Branch of the International Labour Offioe. 

The obapter on “Eoonomio Planning" 
by the Hon. Mr. N. B. Barker presumably 
has a political value, whioh compensates 
for the lack of aoademio merit. 

The chapters on “ Currency and Banking ” 
have been contributed by people who know 
what they an writing about, but they 
provide a historical background to this 
vexed question rather than suggest a 
eolation for the future. 

As an aoademio venture, the editors 
an certainly to bo congratulated on their 
e*" 1 * in placing before the Indian publio 
in an attractive form a collection of 
a dm irab le essays, written by competent 
persona on the various eoonomio problems 
pertaining to this country. 

W 
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INDIAN States. By K. M. Panikkar, 
Oxford Pamphlet. Oxford University 
Press. 

The author of this pamphlet, Sardar 
K. M. Panikkar, baa been intimately 
associated with more than one State 
daring the loot 16 years and attended 
all the three Bound Table Conferences as 
Secretary to the Princes' Delegation. As 
a student of history and a facile penman, 
Mr. Panikkar puts the case for the 
States with oopioos arguments and no 
little power of persuasion. 

There are twenty major States and 
more than five hundred smaller ones in 
India, varying in sise, population, revenue 
and the extent of the rights they enjoy. 
The author traces their relatione with 
the Crown and the gradual evolution of 
the conception of paramountey. They are 
not merely pioturesque relics of antiquity, 
but in the view of the author they have 
a unique plaoe in the Indian body 
politic “by acting as laboratories of 
social experiment". 

Camera. By Joan Morgan. Penguin 
Ltd., England. 

Strange fiction this Camera, a story 
told with a vividness that can only spring 
from years of personal experience ; a 
story baaed on foot The setting, the 
oharaetere, the film teohnioalitiae are all 
the more oovinoing that Joan Morgan, 
the author, betrays no weakness in the 
treatment. She has at her finger tips 
all the in triced ss of film production and 
direction ; die does not shelve any 
difficulties, even in relating the bote 
oonnaoted with the Invention and 
devdopment of sound recording, 
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THE INDIAN REVIEW 


Admnistbation a*© 8o™*t. Lips uhdrb 

Vuayanagab. By C. V. Mahalingam, M.A. 

(University of Madras— Historical 8eries) 

This book is a valuable addition to the 
literature on social Rite and government 
in. the epoch of Vijayanagara rale with 
its characteristic features of interaction 
between administration and culture. It 
is comprehensive in scope and careful 
and balanced in reasoning and oonolueion, 
while exhaustively utilising the bulk of 
the available sources of information. 
Among topics of interest that it oovers 
may be mentioned the status of the 
oo-ruler and of the Yuva-raja, the 
paternalism of the government, the 
burden of taxation, its assessment and 
collection, the existence of assignments 
of land and revenue-farming, and the 
methods of collection, which were far 
more consequential to the subjects than 
the items of taxation. Barring a quantity 
of preamble which might be smaller, the 
chapters on law and justice and military 
organisation are informative. 

The picture of society portrays an 
increasing consciousness of oommnnal and 
caste solidarity that persisted well on 
into the 19th century. Festivals, page- 
antry and the fine arts come in for 
a due share of notice ; while the 
Vaishnava revival in the 16th century, 
Christian propaganda manifest from the 
time of St. Xavier, temples and religious 
architecture and saonlar buildings of the 
time receive adequate treatment. The book 
will serve as a useful supplement to the 
study of the history of the Empire and 
of South India in that epoch. 

Tn Oakland. By SusiP. David. Published 

by the anther at Palamoottab. Be. 1. 

This is a collection of 47 sonnets 
originally contributed to the Indian Revimo, 
the Indian Ladies Magazine and other 
Journals. They deal with a variety at 
sihjoets and reveal a deeply religious 
spirit surcharged with Faith and Hope 
and Dove. 
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Tin Qbowth op Bmpominbxmtx m 
Btxftbm. By Prof, Tgja Singh, IU. 
Ehalsa College, Amritsar. The Sikh 
Publishing House, Lahore. Be. 1-8. 
Prof. Teja has already se t a bM s h id his 
reputation as a great and sound exponent 
of Sikhism by bis lucid and faithful 
translation of the Meditatione af the Guru 
Nanak called Japji into English. The 
booklet under notice is a short introduction 
to Sikh history. The writer traces the 
evolution of the Hhaisas in the hands of 
the ten successive 8ikh gurus. The handy 
outline helps us to study the growth of 
spirit of the Sikhs. All the ten gurus 
have stressed that for a complete cultiva- 
tion of human nature, spirit needs as 
much the help of the body as body 
needs the help of the spirit. The 
account given here is sympathetic and 
straightforward, free from the taint of 
the proselytising spirit. It is a very 
readable and useful volume on Sikhism 
and its history. 

BOOKS RECEIVED 


Tn H an an Paas or Nasi Oman. By Prof. 
N. fleagolm. John Homy, Albwnaris 8tm S , 
London, W. 

Air Issal Hamt Lira ob so Bra Norm lCmo. 

B y Ktaahl Bin. QoncUO* Pros, Star OtlhL 
BxAvnutiot-Tarafii Aim Possum Souraom, 
By Paul ?u*h nan. Ksbaaaodayam Fnn, Triohor. 
TratnraHAXt To Kaokoal Fjmttval or K**ala. 


*r 


By L. K. 

VAltHVAVA FaU AMD IfOTlDCMY Of BsWOAJs, 

Sosfali Komar Da, i U.. 

•ad Pobtishm Ml., Oalaotto. 

Maoaoha A a o wf o w n m Aim Oounma. By Bds 
Ohand nod OhiHojm, UaivaoBy of OnlonlU. 
Ouaumiva Taoobb. By B. 8. Mordia, Mordia 
Book Boom, Udaipur 

OXVOBD PAMflLATl i 

Aa Alisa of tha U. 8.8 B. By J. H. Btambridya. 
War at 8m to-day. By Admiral Sir Hotel 

Tha Oalteral Prohlsm: A Symposium. As. 8. 
Tha Kooaomto Baekgwaid : A Symposium. As. 8. 
0*no*^ By H. ‘ * — 


A. J. Hulugalk. 

>. By 8. Hatorajaa. 
Daaaonraay to India. As. I. 

Oxford Pissa, Bombay, 



£ TOPICS From PERIODICALS £ 


OANDHIAN SOCIALISM 


The Russian experiment in socialism is 
undoubtedly a landmark in the history 
of sooaal and economic evolution, but 
Marxist thought is not the last word in 
sooial experiment. Prof. Agarwal, writing 
in the Modem Review , shows how 
Gandhian socialism, by attempting to 
eliminate violence and dictatorship, points 
out the better way. Gandhian socialism, 
he says, is quite plain and consistent. 
The first fundamental premise of the 
theory is* that violence cannot lead to 
any kind of lasting peace and socio- 
economic reconstruction. 

Violeooe braids greater violence and whatever 
is gained by force needs to be preserved by 
greater feme. Violence is inconsistent with true 
freedom, and liberty gained through it is tainted 
with human blood. Gandbiji will, therefore, have 
nothing to do with it, beoause to him Socialism 
is only a means and not an end in itself. Sven 
if it were end, he does not subscribe to the 
theory that the end Justifies the means. In order 
to conserve the punty of the end, the means 
employed towards its attainment must bt equally 
pure. That is why Gandhi ji maintains that a 
socialist society should be established through non- 
violence end not through a sanguinary revolution* 


The second fondameutal premise of 
Gandhian socialism is that) centralisation 
of any kind is inconsistent with true 
freedom and equality. 

Re has, therefore, a real honor for any eentm- 
Used control whether in a Capitalist Elate or a 
Socialist regim*. That is win Gandbiji* though 
he admircethe ultimate ideal of Soviet C ommu nism, 
is against the oonoeatration of power in one 
individual, however greet he may be. He is 
against tbs centralisation of both political and 
economic power. That is why be pleeds for 
deosntrattmd industries and village oomifruiiitiee* 


The third important premise of Gandhi's 
socialism is the dignity of labour and its 
influence on our intellectual and moral 
development. 


v . n. t \ i . \ . fV n . iv 


Gs-HMji'i enunciation of the Baric Edswotian 
popularly known as the Wardha Scheme is baeid 
on the same principle. He maintains that latent- 
gent manual labour it conducive to the n a t ura l 
development of the mind; it la even sessntiel for 
healthy intellectual growth. The intimate relation 
of mind-culture with hand-culture has been empha- 
sised by ell the modern psychologists, end eduamfon 
through hand i work is now reoocnised as a sound 
psychological proposition. Ga»^M|i bedeves that 
an empty miod is tbs devil's workshop, end, to 
him, the lure of leisure is a dangerous moral 
trap. The problem of utfliring leisure will be 
even more difficult than the y.oUam of finding 
leisure, aod want of sufficient work will generally 
lead to pbyrioal, intellectual and moral dhriptHoa, 

Gandbiji gives ua his outline of n 
new picture and leaves the details to he 
painted in course of the experiment Be 
does not wish to be dogmatic. 

For example, he does not exclude the modem 
conveniences from bis viUsgs communities. They 
may have electricity, radio-sets, telephones and 
the water closets. The bouse* may be quite 
artistic, with lawns and flower-gmania. them 
may be printing pra a m* dairies, bakeries aod 
other modern featiuss. Gandhi ji will not like to 
impose any undos asoetiokm oa the people. His 
main conditions are that there should be sufficient 
work for all, and the possibility of exploitation 
should be excluded. There should be no unneem- 
sary infringement of civil liberties owing to 
excessive central is atio n . In snob a country there 
will be real non-vioknt Socialism with true 
liberty, equality and fraternity. 


INDIA AND ENGLAND 

A recent iasue of Life and Letters To-day 
exclusively devoted to India has acme 
pertinent oheervatione on the situation 
created by England's doings in India. 


Whatever is offered la offered In the spirit that 
has ch ara ct er is ed British rule in that oountry—n 


one hand and courage and even expediency on 
the other. We ourselves may not find it peraidoxi- 
oal that we stand as champions in Europe of a 


we refused India g wo 


baSt s of Mitri nS 


piciwarUy endearing to a lire of another seal 
of miod. 
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CLOSES UNION 

Churchill's eleventh-hour project of a 
Union with France and Olarenoe Strelt’s 
proposal of Britain’s reunion with U. S. A. 
hare i led to speculations on the prospects 
of doser union among certain countries 
of the *world to ensure stability and 
peaoe in the future. In the Indian 
Social Reformer , I. B. V. S. discusses the 
possibilities of such union with Britain 
with speoial reference to the position of 
India and other countries with coloured 
peoples. The association of white settle- 
ments with Britain, he says, is one of 
comparative equality crystallised in the 
Statute of Westminster. 

fivan among them there may be slight differences. 
Canada has a small French population in Quebec. 
South Africa has a large proportion of Africanders. 
Ireland is not a oolony except m regard to Ulster. 
Australia and New Zealand are British Colonies. 
Exoept South Africa, no oolony has an indigenous 
or non- British population worth speaking. 

The history ana evolution of this White associa- 
tion baa a lesson of wider application, but colour 
prejudice prevents it being learnt in all its 

The resistance to the claim to freedom tost the 
U. 8. A. in the 18th century. Time has healed the 
hostility and common dafenea of their imperilled 
freedom baa brought them together. They rise 1 or 
sink together, bond or free, as they now aea it 

Mr. Gtaranoe Strait in his latest book treats bis 
proposal as Reunion reversing the separation 
of 1730. Incidentally one may mention that the 
union of the seven countries m en t ioned above is 
to be effected Immediately without waiting for the 
framing of a constitution which can wait till after 
the war. And also India, which is now owned or 
possessed by Britain, will be owned or p o sse t ed by 
the Union, as no one component state can have 
a satellite. 

South Africa received her freedom from Campbell- 
Baanenaan whom vision was assisted by the 
uniform dbapj'.wal of Europe to British war on 
the Boers. On the whole, that act of trust has 
paid even with so tough a people as the Boers. 

The Irish solution was delayed and maimed. The 
oensequanoe Is now la evidence. Even American 
interve ntto bss not prevailed. Soma wrongs arc not 
easily forgotten. 


Up to date the leaaon is: 
What Britain sought to Mad by 


dankl of freedom she lost, what si 
2TwflS^r «^l,o|ov.. m to to. 


titan or 




■ad trot bad M. dn» 


In the eeae of lodfe, the Writer goee 
on to add that bar non-white obaraotor 
prevents trust. Distrust, therefore, ie the 
result. 

Indie has bean end still remains a dependency. 
War time administration has aeeeatuated the turn 
condition of India. High placet to the dominant 
race; poUoy and control with that meat supply 
of raw material for Europoaa industries as the 
duty amignod to othar countries and continents, 
particularly Asia and Africa. Even tha war in 
Europe ie for domination and exploitation. Equality 
is offered. Germany wants dominance denying 
equality to the rest of Europe. What is galling In 
Germany's claim is denial of equality to tha rest 
of Europe, not the assertion of inferiority of tha 
world which both accept but e x pres s mors or less 

frankly. A new bade in lodo-British relations 

must put an end to the exploitation that exists. 

How is that to be done and when? 

In England as in India, the solution Is 
desired during the war, because after the 
war the struggle of the old against 

the new (between the labour groups and 
the aristocrats rulers) will arise with 
uncertain results. 

My p.'ofaunoe was for a true dominion status 
(a description of a constitutional relation u.e.vly) 
rather than independence and treaty. I will 
not say that that preference is now ss strong 
but I still see some advantages. Help in defence 
we shall need. That help as a duty of Britain 
will be stronger in dominion status. It may be 
an inferiority complex to admit it, but I do feel 
that in tha development of our country for ita 
doe place in Asia and the world we would require 
much technical help for a time, as much time as 
it has taken Russia to build herself up to present 
strength. 

But in a world of greater security, if 
that is established, with no ohance of 
Japan as an aggressor, India’s independence 
on the same footing as China is not 
unthinkable. In any oase, be says, India 
must have a place in the Peaoe 
Conference* 

Whither It is setting up like China, of in 
dominion status. It Is wtiUngnasa of B ri tain ttat 
is required. We do not got our rights fay 
military might It must be by non-violent non* 
co-operation in tbs last resort but steady moral 
pressura must work as It has worked so Sir 
from year to year. Britain will not oountanance 
Independence, She may agree to dominion status 
In tbs hops that subtle forms of exploitation 
will stm be available But it is up bo our man 
to atop it. If tha Government passes into our 
band. It can bo done. 

The pressure on Britain will be effective 
end trrerietible if we were united. But 
we are not. Oh, the pity of ill 
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A WORLD OHABTBB 

Baymond Clapper, aa Amerioan joursa- 
list, who bae retoroed home after an 
extensive tear of the Far Bast, gives his 
impressions of the temper of the people 
of these countries and their attitude to 
the Japanese conquest, Inoidentljr he 
draws a much needed lesson, whioh, if 
Britain is wise, will do well to profit by. 
He returned deeply troubled by one thing: 

Whatever Tepaneee trades have gone, except in 
China, the Philippines and some Indies Islands, 
they have had either passive or active help from 
native populations. 

It wee so in Thailand, Indo-China, Malaya and 
Singapore. Even as I write this with Japan's 
conquest of Burma at its cJim»x, Burmese are 
helping the invaders. In Indie, worried officials 
anticipate that a portion of the population would 
welcome Japanese invasion. 

After referring to "murmurs of appre- 
hensions*' in India, be writes in the 
Amerioan journal Look- 

Something is wrong. Something is gravely wrong 
when Japan, with the blood of decades on iU 
heads— with the cruel conquest of Kona serving 
only as n prelude to its rape in China— is welcomed 
by lie next victims and when in the face of 
this threat, even the intentions of the United 
8tatcs am viewed with suspicion. 

Wc an not doing ourselves justice, and neither 
an the United Nations, by permitting this mis- 
understanding to continue. It is interfering with 
winding the war and it threatens to poison the 
panes. It interfere! with winning the war bv 
earning the native peoples to aid the enemy. It 
threatens to poison the pesos, because no good 
pesos oen net on the shoulders of sullen end 
suspicious populations. 

"We and every one," he says, "must 
know what our war aims are in Asia. 
And we must know now." As to Burope, 
the aims of the United Nations are pretty 
dear. Free eoun tries have been subjugated 
by Hitler. The victory of the Allies will 
restore to them their soil, their right 
to govern themselves end their opportu- 
nities to play their part in a free 
peaoefol community of nations. But what 
of Asia? 

Until the colonial peoples of Aria an oonvinoed 
that defeat Car Japan menu freedom Car tbsttaelyes 
and not a restoration of the old imperialkcn, they 
wifi have kittle heart for a war against Japonsn 


And it cannot be counted solely by a 
military viotory. For a hundred yean, 
Bngtaud has been militarily supreme in 
India, but during all that period the 
movement for Indian indepeodonoe grow. 
Britain most oonrinoe the people of India 
that viotory means their freedom' Not 
“ mere Atlaorio charter but a world 
charter alone will be of any avail at 
the present orisis". 

And we must convince them (the people of 
Asia) of our etaoerity. There most be no warns! 
words, no exceptions. What it holding back such 
a declaration of Independence hr Aria f g riffleb- 
near T Pride Y Face Y It is true that ftesdem 
for Aria means draetio readjustment for nations 
whose economice rest on colonial empires theta. 
But the sacrifices they would have to make era 
more apparent than real. No matter what 
happens, draetio readjustments wiU be nscerisry. 
Japan has snatched a good deal of those empires 
away already. 

And more then that, Japan snatched away the 
mighty force of white prestige. That probably 
can never be fully re cov ered. 

We of the United Nations have so Atlantic 
Charter— for Europe. What we need is a World 
Charter for Asia and Europe. 



% lam IHtU few* far battta am. Th. 
flat* a na* thate afaoai fa tea wkk th. Dated 
Mattoea, Va ana* sonaot Ik 
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|“ I hope Indians wM realise the importance of 
patronising only Indian Insurance Institutions . 11 

— Fl. / gwa h or let Nehru. 

Place your Life B usin ess with INDIAN 
Insurance Comosnies onlv. 

®""ewHP wsw ueirf irwe wt wys 

April '43. 
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THE GBNEBALS 


The memoirs of tbe 1914-18 war revealed 
• shocking amount of intrigue and personal 
jealousy among generals of all nations, 
as won as some appalling incompetence, 
writes John Brodhy in World Review. 
The British Army today is probably 
maeh better served, yet it would be 
rash to assume that all these defects 
have disappeared. 


One eoMaading ohvmoterktlo of meet profes- 
sional aoldieri who rise to generel sank is a look 
of moist otmraga. IS is not their bolt. Their 
aersws deprad on a teetfol tongue ; if they 
•peak their miode too fifeely they are atm to 
tmi someone who. if ha has not power today 
may have it tomorrow. Promotion, ilka kissing, 
gom by favour. Add to this the fhet that the 
tooompetanoe of osrtain generals, though it may 
bo a byword in the ohms, rarely brings dismissal 
onto a campaign baa gone wrong beyond all 
oonosalmant, or a fortress is oaptorad by the 
enemy, and large numbers of uwooant man have 
lost their Uvea. Where bank entlotsm is penalised, 
and caution is made an absolute virtue, moral 
bee a poor ohaaoe. 


There can be no simple remedy for 
such n state of affairs. 


The problem 1s first to weed out the inoom- 
petente before they have dona disas t ro us harm ; 
and ^ in the i Int teihe months ao aatoniahiiy 

And, •ecoad^yT'The problem* if to get the good 
genecaie into poete wham their qnaiMm will be 
most folly and ueefully employed. Them are 
tome major types i generals who am leaden of 
men, generals who am organism and adminis- 
trator!, and geoemli with analyttoal and oritioal 


mpto* the pr ese n t e y e t a m moat, to aaoum, 
promotion and further Us earesr, often take a 
poet w h am I m d st ahlp or original ideas are oaUed 
lor, whOa a man who eould do tho job bettor it 
m a kin g a mam of admini st r ation somewhere else. 


A German colonel can do a captain's 
job for a time withont loss of prestige, 
end a Gorman chief of staff may hold 
higher tank than his commander. Bat in 
Britain, the post determines the rank and 
if the right man is too exalted or too 
lowly, ho does not got tits job at alL 


MB. JINNAH’S CLAIM 
Every attempt made to persuade 
Mr. Jinnah to join hands has failed, 
writes BUta which, in examining his 
claim to spook for 100 million MnsHms. 


“In tho General Elections of 1987, ho 
adds, the strength of tho Muslim Lsogno 
in relation to other Muslim Groopo Is 
shown by this table: 



o, P, 


N.-w.r, p. 

Orissa 

Sind 


Total 


Muslim 

Leaqui 

OrttttB 

Muslim 

Oiours 

. 11 

17 

. 20 

2 

. 40 

77 

. 27 

27 

1 

22 

. nil 

22 

• so 

14 

0 

25 

. nil 

26 

. nil 

4 

. nil 

26 

. ioT 

277 


Ont of a reservation of 480 seats for 
Muslims In a total of 1,681 in the eleven 
Provincial Legislative Assemblies, the 
Muslim League was able to seooro only 
4'8 per cent, of tho total Moslim votes. 
The figures are : Total Muslim votes 
7319,446 { Muslim League votes 891,779. 
And yet ws have thrown at tho world, 
from time to time, figures which do not 

appear to bo booked by actual foot or 
flodlng. 

Mr. Jinnah is a taper-propagandist. 
There is nothing wrong in tint. But his 
statements regarding tbe following ho 
enjoys on not very convincing. 

On October 16, 1987 at Lnoknow, ha 
ofoimod eighty million Muslims. At Delhi 
on November 96, 1940, ho opoko of the 
whole-hearted support of ninety million 
Muslims. On ’Xmas Day of 1941, in a 
statement to tho Newt Chronicle of 
London, ho talked of tbe will of one 
hundred million Muslim#. To say that 
the trim position Is obtonrs is to pat it 
very mildly." 
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AN ARTIST IN THR HIMALAYAS 


The fa m ocs artist Naadalal Bom recently 
*UM the Adnita Aehrama in the 
Fi-nalayM, nod a member of the Aehrama 
givea an aoeoant of hie talke with the 
artiet in the oolnmne of PrabuUha Bharata. 
To the Bengali artiet, who hu mixed 
oloaely with the dieoiplea of Bri Rama- 
kriehna, the Aehrama ia a plaos of 
pilgrimage. The writer ebowed the artiet 
a lovely spot where be had aeen some 
European and American artiete had made 
sketches. Bat Nan dal al did nothing of 
the kind. For be explained : 

Tat, artists ia Europe and America, or people 
who follow their method, generally do to. When 
attracted by a beautiful obieot or eoeoery, they 
try to «my tt then and there. But there are 
people who will not do that. They will try to 
retain in memory what they eee, and afterwards 
they will draw. It may be that their productions 
will be quite different from what they actually 
have aeen. Noverthefeae the result may be very 
valuable. Here is a leaf on this plant. One may 
draw a picture of this leaf looking at fit. But 
one may meditate on this leaf, may fed by touch 
whether it is warm or cold, and then afterwords 
draw a picture. You will be surprised that in the 
latter case the result may be better. 


Bat what was the ose of tonohing the 
lent and feeling the degree of lta warmth 
or col dn eee in order to draw it in a 
pfotaret “For identifying oneself with the 
•ohjeot, " said the artiet, 


m sea ft(MyMen«y on esel f whh ttwi 

one MDDot (*odo» tb. bwt iwiH. Ifoast 

ifvSgF svns str 

too. TkMl ImprwM^ tUjwodytica 
Mm Me see o2T" ineS&'eX looks at As 


the motel else, It wUI b. • better work of art. 





By staying In the beautiful suuouHings 
and seeing then sublime Himalayan 
Hadaoapes, the bidet explained that he 


oonld develop a breadth of vision and hie 
mind eoold be raised to a higher plane. 
As a result what he could produce 
afterwards would .be of a higher order. 

Indian art ia IdeaHetic. The Indiana want to eee 
the eoul of a thing end give expression In that. 
If you can eater Into the spirit of the Himalayas, 
you wUI b#ve the oonesption of a grand auUhnity. 
Afterwards if you draw the picture even of n 
human being, it witt be very swUme. Bat artiste 
in the West want to imitate. Either they try to 
copy the exact visual tight or they try to dsBneete 
in iaooberient details soma sort of “dream 
experience** based on reoent theories of psycho- 
analysis. One way or the other, it hi extremely 
realietif* .... If the Western artists win draw the 
picture of a street, they will drew the picture 
of a street, a woman standing on a comer, n 
pfees of newspaper on another corner, and so on. 
That is, they will jumble eo many Incoherent 
things together. If you ask them, what ia the 
meaning of this?— they will say, this rapw eeen ta 
reality. Our p rese n t-day life is very much dis- 
turbed. This picture is the expression of oar 
disturbed mind. But eoa’t it be that when we shnU 
eee a thing, we shall see chat only and not 
anything alee? As for instance, the case of your 
meditation. When you meditate intensely there 
fie only one phitu.. m your mind— other thoughts 
ere kept away. But the Wes t e rn ers generally tmve 
no conception of that. .... 

For on artist to have the seal artistic eases 
and the creative power is the most important 
thing. Having them, he may learn and develop 
tatMquee throughout his whole life— it dees net 
matter. But looking the drat roqufaltte, one 
oonnot produce nay seal work of nil, gomctbnw, 
peopta give too much importance to technique in 
their o veraenl to prodace finished works. 
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LANGUAGE AND CULTURE 

The question of a lingua franca for all 
India has been discussed ad infinitum . 
The same question arises in different 
parts of the world. Mr. P. Kod&nda Rao, 
writing in the Calcutta Review of his 
experiences in Fiji, points out how Indian 
residents there are divided in opinion as 
to the merits of Hindi and English and 
the Booth Indian languages. It finally 
led to a furious controversy and the 
establishment of separate institutions for 
the study of the different languages and 
the maintenance of separate sohools by 
the respective parties. 

Language is an instrument for the 
conveyance of thought. It should be 
judged, he says, by the oriterion of its 
efficiency in fulfilling its purpose rather 
than by mere historicity. 

Inasmuch m any language oan be learnt by 
anybody to expreaa any idea, and nobody haa a 
•none poly over any language or over any idea, 
the feeling that thla ia “my” language and that 
ie "your* language baa no scientific justification. 
It ia a superstition which haa omised much 
mmcoaaaary human misery and strife. Instead, 
let a language be aeleated for its maximum 
utility, and let hJetorioity be saciifioed, if 
neoeaaary. There ia no justification for a Hindu 
to aaohew the eteotrio lamp because hie grand- 
father read Ida JfaAattorais in the light of an 
oil-lamp. Than la no need for a Muslim to avoid 
the fountain-pen because his untie used a feed- 
pen and a bag of aand as a blotter. If English 
m more useful to the I$foa| fo Fiji than Hindi, 
them ia no reason why they should hemieally 
burden themaalvee with Hindi If the Fijian 
language ia never likely to rite aacaa a to as 
mush knowledge aa the BogUah language, there 
ti no justification for to the former. The 

immigieota from the E uro p e a n Continent soon 
give up their particular languages when they 
settle down in the United States of America and 
father tmakan, their mother- 
tongue. .... Language k mutable and dynamic. 
Survival depends an eArfeney, not snoeitry. 

Tbs writer holds that languages and 
dialects spoken by comparatively small 
number of people have no future and 
should In fact be eren deliberately 
eliminated, 


TBUE AND FAL8E PATRIOTISM 

We have seen how narrowly oonoolfad 
patriotism has proved destructive in the 
modern world of interminable ware between 
nation and nation. A writer in the 
Commonwealth pleads for a proper pars* 
pective. The tree patriotism is the 
patriotism based on the idea of “ world 
republic" and oonoeived in terms of 
"human family" as one. He says: 

Hu not patriotism in the past bean too 
narrowly oonoeived oft It hu been thought of by 
many u "My country right or wrong**; Militaristic 
Offenoc or Defonoe ” ; My nation over against 
other nations ** ; 11 Loyalty to Raoa ’* j “ Tradition **, 
Emperor, King. 

A true patriot lovae hie neighbour natioo as 
a part of hie own Patria, and hie own Patria 
u a member of the great Human Family. 
His aim ia not nationalistic but World Republican, 
and that bia nation should help to lead the way 
to the Parliament and the Federation of tha 
world. The nation that will be "greatest among 
tha nations, let it be servant of ail ”, must be its 
motto, however far it may have been in. the put 
from acting up to it. 

But the demooratio patriot cannot stop short 
at defensive patriotism. His aim must be to 
undermine the felae Ideal of humanity out of 
whioh war springs, and to plant in its plaoe 
tha true ideal of humanity u one— not n 
meehanieal uniformity but a world-wide unity in 
Diiferenoe and Diflerenee in Unitor— a unity of 
aspiring, progressive beings at different stages of 
evolution but made for each other, end restleu 
until they unite in helping one soother's evolution. 

It is a tremendous idea, says the writer. 
But is not this a tremendous universe- 
material, physloal, mental, moral, spiritual, 
H)f which each of ns is a member? 


INDIA IN PERIODICALS 


Am A*aurs» ov Ambus Pouor at luma. By 
flrivstsa. (The Modern Review, September 1041] 

fy*.*. 

Sai 1 ’**' — — 

Iwoun Tbutxsm ou JEamnoe. By Ph. D. (Tbs 
Aryan Path, September IMS.] 

Was XxDia Mvsst Mos-Vyouuv t By Akabaya 

Ia*» ta'lM IMS.] 

Waaamr Hasnsoa' Oososvmos car Bum Bovs- 


sosraos or 


wown r nr Iarma. By Dr. Kali Kinkar Ditto, 

ff^-i^s^ssrsajssfi 



INDIAN STATES 
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Hyderabad 

OSMANIA UNIVERSITY ENTERPRISE 
In (he latest annual report on the 
administration of Hyderabad, mention is 
made of an important work in whioh 
the Publications Department of Osmania 
University is encaged in the compilation 
of an encyclopaedia of Mosiim authors. 
Mvjam iU-Mutannafin-i-Iilom, to nse the 
Urdu title of the encyclopaedia, is a 
pioneer effort for whioh a liberal grant 
has been made by H. B. H. the Nisam’s 
Government. It should serve to fill many 
gape in the history of the development 
of Indian. thought, particularly in the days 
of the Jannpnr dynasty of the Deccan 
Baltanatea of Akbar, Jehangir and 
Shahjahan— periods when literary history 
was not written and studied systematically. 
Firiahta, Abdu-r Bazsak, Abu-1 Faeal, 
Naeam-nd-din Badaoni, Abu-1 Hamid, 
Hhafi Khan, and the Emperor Jahangir 
himself are but a few whose Uvea and 
writings, if more oloeely studied, should 
very largely add to our knowledge of 
their times. 

PANCHAYAT8 FOR HYDERABAD 
She new regulation for the constitution 
of Panohayats in Hyderabad offers these 
bodice (he same powers of taxation as 
those proposed in the Madras Village 
Panohayats BUI of 1W1 still pending 
consideration and should enable them to 
derive revenues nearly equal to their needs, 
says the Mail. Panohayats may levy a 
tan on property and also a tax on 
profess i on s , but profession, tax is limited 
to a maximum of Bs. 10, a restriction 
whioh conforms to the equitable principle 
embodied in the Professions fax Limitation 
Act of British India. 

« 


Baroda 

POOD PROBLEM 

In bis opening address at the Budget 
Session of the Dbara Sabfaa, the Dewan 
of Baroda, 8ir V. T. Uriah namaebarya 
analysed the agricultural position of the 
State. Farming, he said, can be nlsmil 
ae " self-soffloing " and “ commercial, M 
India has aa a whole belonged to the 
“ eelf-sufflolng " type. But Baroda belonged 
to the " commercial.” T he Dewan brought 
out the significance of this difference in 
these words. He said' 

" We are, in fact, one of the least self- 
sufficing areas of India aa can be seen 
from the large tonnage of food grains we 
import even when monsoon conditions 
are completely normal. The self-suflWng 
farmer providing what he requires and 
as a rule disposing of his small surplus, 
usually a mixed collection of grains for 
which demand is definite, is in an 
advantageous position. In the ones of the 
commercial farmer specialising in a 
oertain commodity, it may happen that 
tills industrial commodity is not in active 
demand. Recovery in his ease largely 
depends on bis ability to switch ever to 
an alternative form of Dropping.” 

FISHERMEN'S COLONISATION 

To formulate schemes for the develop- 
ment of the fishery reeouroas of the 
State, the Fisheries Department has bean 
carrying out surveys of Baroda’e coastal 
aa well ae inland waters. Government 
have now sanctioned the fishermen's 
colon i sa ti o n scheme for the year lMfi-48 
granting liberal nenosaalnna to fishermen, 
both ashore and on the sea, involving 
an expenditure of Ra. 7,500, of which 
Bs. 5,500 will he recurring. 
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Mysore 

TAOOAVI LOANS FOB PLANTERS 
The Government of Mysore have directed 
the continuation of the eohemo for granting 
taooavi loans to the ooffee planters in 
the State till the end of Jane, 1948 and 
that a *som of Be. 1,00,000 may be 
provided for the purpose in the Budget 
for the next year. 

As the loans have been beneficial to 
the planting oommunity, the Revenue 
Commissioner recommended to the Govern- 
ment for its continuation. 

MYSORE WAR RISES INSURANCE 
The Government o* Mysore have issued 
a press oommunique drawing the attention 
of the pubiio to the rules framed by 
the Government of India under War 
Bisks (Factories) Insurance Ordinance 
which, the communique states, apply 
mutatit mutandis to the State's territory. 
However, the provision of the Aot, the 
oommunique adds, do not apply to a mine 
whioh is subjeot to the operations of the 
Mysore Mines Aot, 1906, nor to factories 
belonging to Government 

INDUSTRIES IN MYSORE 
The Report of the Director of Industries 
and Commeroe on the working of the 
Department for 1940-41, states that the 
number of industrial establishments, employ- 
ing tea or more persons daily increased 
from 866 in 1989 to 616 In 1940 and 
the total number of persons employed 
therein was 78,911. There were 11 labour 
during the year, nine in Bangalore 
and two in the Kolar Gold Fields. The 
number of work-people involved in the 
dispute* at Bangalore wee 19,780 and at 
IU. 86,118. The total number of 
women employed in the registered factories 
in Mm State was 4,740. 


Trav&ncore 

DEARNESS ALLOWANCE 

In view of the rise in the pries of 
foodstuffs and other essential commodities, 
the Government of Travanoore have sanc- 
tioned the payment of dearness allowance 
to the low-paid subordinates with retros- 
pective effect from Ohingam 1, 1118 M.B. 
(August 16), as follows:— 

Employees drawing a salary of Rs. 14 
per mensem and below, but not below 
Be. 1 per mensem, will be paid a dearness 
allowance at the rate of Re. 1 a month. 

Employees drawing above Rs. 14, but 
below Re. 15 a month, will be paid suoh 
a sum as would raise their emoluments 
to Rs. 16. 

All whole-time employees, whether per- 
manent, temporary or noting, and whole- 
time employees paid from contingencies 
will be allowed to draw the allowance, 
provided they oome within the limits 
specified above. 

FOOD GRAINS CONTROL 

The Government of Travanoore have 
passed under the Defence of Travanoore 
raise Mm Food Grains Control order 
extending to the whole State. The order 
lays down (that no person shall engage In 
any undertaking involving purchase, sale or 
storage for sale in wholesale quantities of 
any food grain exoept under a licence 
issued by the Government. 

A"other order states that no person 
shall on or after July 1 transport paddy 
or rioe from Travanoore to any place 
outside Travanoore except under a permit 
issued by the Bids* C om miss ion er or 
other officer specially authorised. 
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Kashmir 

PBTBOL RATIONING 
With iti trade and prosperity entirely 
dependant on motor transport, Kashmir 
will be more serionely affected than 
perhaps any other place in India with 
the enforcement of petrol rationing. One 
of the main sonroes of employment and 
income to the craftsmen and hoose-boat 
owners in Kashmir is the large number 
of visitors, the only means of whose 
conveyance from the Rawalpindi or Jammn 
railheads is motor transport It is under- 
stood that to counteract the oonsequenoes 
of petrol rationing, the Kashmir Govern- 
ment is now considering a scheme of a 
motor transport service run hy coal gas. 
The Prime Minister witnessed the demons- 
tration of a gas vehicle recently. 

DRINK EVIL IN KASHMIR 

His Highness' Government have ordered 
the appointment of a Committee consist- 
ing of eight officials and non-official 
members of the Praja Sabha under the 
chairmanship of the Minister-in-Oharge of 
Bzoise, to enquire into the extent of 
drunkenness in the State and the oauses 
which contribute to it and suggest such 
preventive measures as can be adopted 
to lessen the evil in the 8tate. 

The Committee is empowered to oo-opt 
two more members if they find it 
neoessary. 

General 

PRINCES’ CONTRIBUTION TO WAR 
Tba non-recurring contribution, to toe 
tout effort offered hy the Indian Prinoes 
up to the eed o( June IMS, amounted 
approximately to Be. 8,16,69,000 and 
reoorriag donatione (annuel figure) pro* 
mixed atood at about Be. 88.64,000. 


Uft 


COOH T N BUDGET 

The Ooehin Budget eetimetee for 1948-48 
reveal a eatixfactofy financial position. 

The eatiaatee ehow receipts . of 
Be. 184,89,000 and on toe expenditure 
aide Be. 191,61,000. The budget provides 
Be. 90*49 lakhs tor eduoation, Re. 6*88 
lakhs tor medical purpoeae, Be. 19*89 Inkha 
tor publio work, and Be. 4*06 lakhs far 
Panohayate Provision haa boon made tor 
other nation-building department*. 

Eduoation budget ia toe largest with 
an allotment of Be. 90*49 Inkha from an 
estimated expenditure of Bo. 191*81 lakhe. 
The building programme of the Publio 
Works Department has been rigorously 
limited. The total tone provided on tba 
expenditure side for toe next year is 
Be. 191*61 lakhe— an exoees of Be. 9XW 
lakhs over toe revised estimate for toe 
ourrent year. 

Other expenses of importance for tbs 
next year are a eum of Re. 2 lakh, for 
irrigation, Bo. 9 lakhe towards dearnees 
allowance, and Re. 9*89 lakhe for A. B. P. 
activities. 

Cooch Behar 

Hie Highness the Haharaja Bfaup 
Bahadur, President of too newly con- 
stituted Legislative Council in Cooch Behar, 
speaking on the occasion of its inauguration 
said that it was an event of greet 
sign ific ance, marking a distinct advance 
towards toe establishment of n really pro- 
gressive form of Government in too State. 

Under toe new Constitution, the non* 
official majority in toe Legislators had 
toe right to sleet a Minister from among 
its members. Mr. Batiah Chandra Boy 
was dnly elected, ton election being 
approved by the Maharaja. 
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South Africa 

UNIVERSITY EDUCATION FOB INDIANS 

!Qm Committee Appointed to enquire 
and report on university end tedbniool 
edoeetional facilities tor Indinne hoe com* 
menoed its work in Durban. Two Natal 
Indian Bodies, the Natal Indian Association 
and the Natal Indian Congress in their 
evidence stressed the neoeasity tor snob 
facilities. 

The Natal Indian Association suggested 
that the proposed nniversity college should 
not be residential but a teaching one. 
"We feel," they said, “that a residential 
college will make it prohibitive for tbe 
average Indian student to attend it because 
of the high oost. We visualise a oollege 
that would be accessible, not only to the 
rioh but to every Indian with average 
means.” Tbe Association, while opposing 
segregation, was prepared to accept the 
scheme for a separate oollege which should 
be even to all races. 

A most significant memorandum was 
presented by European members of the 
Students' Representative Council of the 
Natal University College, urging that the 
proposed oollege should form part of the 
Natal University. They eonsider that the 
starting of a separate university would be 
fraught with cons i derable difficulties. It 
would lack the prestige and tradition of 
its European counterpart and this would 
constitute a permanent handicap to its 
clientele. "In testification of these assump- 
tions,” they stated, "wo turn to Fort 
Bam, ftnoe it functions under a perms- 
•net cloud of racial prejudice between 
Em Mack and white peoples, it is riddled 
internally with petty prejudice between 
race and race.” 


Great Britain 

INDIANS IN MERCANTILE MARINE 
Broadoaetiog, tbe High Oommisaioaer, 
Sir Azisui Haque said " that sinoe tbe 
number of Indian seamen in tbe British 
Mercantile Marine had considerably 
increased and he believed that now the 
number was nearly 40,000. They were 
serving in every type of craft in the 
Atlantic, Paoiflo and Indian Oceans and 
had proved their enduranoe and adaptability 
to all weather conditions. 

Ten of these seamen have so far 
received the British Empire Medal for 
heroio and courageous sots. • 

There are 81 Indians holding commis- 
sioned rank in B. A. F. and at least 88 
in the British Army and about nine in 
the Royal Navy. The ofiioers in the 
Army inolude a number of doctors. 

The Indian Company of the Auxiliary 
Military Pioneer Corps, which has a 
strength of over 145, rendered signal 
service during the blits on London. 

A ’ considerable number of Indians, 
who are unfit for the Servioes, are working 
in munition, aircraft and other factories.” 

INDIAN CONGRESSMEN'S APPEAL 

The Secretary of the Committee of 
Indian Congressmen in Great Britain hae 
sent an appeal to President Boose veil 
through the American Embassy in London, 
requesting him to arbitrate on the 
Indian situation. 

In a statement on Mr. Churchill's 
speeoh on India, the Committee says : 
"It is futile for Mr. Churchill to assert 
that the Congress does not represent the 
majority of the Indian people. The 
Ooogress is tbe largest political organis- 
ation in the country with an active 
membership of seven million people. 
Mr. Ob archil) and Mr. Amary have never 
been friends of India.” 
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QUESTIONS OF IMPORTANCE 

LEADER8’ JOINT APPEAL 
A tanaad that the British Prime 
Minister thonid settle the Indian problem 
is made in • joint stetement iesned by 
the leaden who have been engaged in 
the Delhi political talks. The appeal asks 
for a declaration of immediate transfer of 
real power to Indian hands postponing 
all controversial issues. Copies of the 
leaden* statement have been cabled to 
Mr. Churchill and forwarded to the 
Viceroy. The signatures include Dr. Sir 
S. Bedhakriahnan, Mr. K. C. Neogi, M.L.A., 
Mr. Facial Bag. Premier of Bengal, 
Mr. Allah Box, Chief Minister of Sind, 
Dr. Shykm Prasad Mukherjee, Working 
President of the Hindu Mahassbha, Master 
Tara Singh and others : 

We fM that an atmosphere of viohnoo and 
oountor-viotaooo is hardly the atmosphere for a 
s a Ms fo otonr reoonoiUatioa between India and Orest 
Britain. 11 Orast Britain is wiUing to grant Self- 
Oo rernment to India after the war, what is it 
that p rese n ts its aooompHehmoot to-day t A 
National Government, pledged to the support of 

thD WET |g|iB|t EggfEESOfSy OX 

repreas n ta ti v e sof major poUtioal intereste with 
oomptote autonomy in the internal adminirtration 
daring the period of the war and unfettered 
freedom t herea ft er , will satisfy the demand for 
independence pat forth by all the poUtioal parties 
in tae Ouant»y. Buoh a deelaratkm of hnm e di at e 
tie infer of real power to Indian hands poatpontag 
aU oontrovenrial team oatU after the war, will 
prodnoe the right atmoephare for dunoMn, 
difforenam end harmonising the divergent tenden* 
etas whkh ere now over^mphaeiaed. By aiMii 
the Indian problem, Britain will help the Allie d 
N at io ns, improve her own ease and be n powerful 
ins trum e n t for the overthrow of the egrroerive 
powers whieh me mennoing eiviUsttfeo to<tay. 
these does not mom to he any iueUfloattan for 
the tasua any tangor. Here and now 
Hta Msieoty’s Q evemmont most ptootaim that 
India to indspsndsnt. Wa have not tho least 


UTTBBANCB8 OF THE DAT 

GEN. WAVBU/S TRtlfifrjE TO INDIAN ABXY 

"Taking it all round, we begin the 
fourth year of this war with much 
better prospects than we did the fourth 
year of the lust war,*' declared General 
Sir Archibald Wavell, the OommaadaHn* 
Chief, la a broadcast from New Delhi 
on September 8 — 

Where does India stand with teforenm to ttde 
world wet 7 The (Unger to bar horn— fa c l o ur 
than it bat been for more than 100 years; but 
her armUa and air forma an stranger and h attar 
equipped than ever before* bar industrial pr ogra m 
in the making of o*"«itf<jne baa been astonishing, 
and the military renown of bar aoldtoa never 
stood higher. 

To-day thousands of young Indian o ffioms and 
over a million men have joined up to support 
India's magnificent pro-war army, which baa 
already played so great a part in lbs land 
struggle. The Indian Navy and Air Foma am 
growing in numbere, in equipment, in skill, in 

toft up your hearts then, and trail In your 
fightv »3 men. As their representative^ I proclaim 
to you my admiration for them, my prkfo in 
them, end my trust In them. By their valour 
you shall conquer. 

LORD HALIFAX ON THE CHBI8TIAN WAY 

The British Ambassador, Lord Halite, 
broadcasting to people of the United 
State on the Second Anniversary of the 
bombing of London, said ; 

Although wa aee tho war aa one of liberation 
for enslaved peoples, wa also am it as a straggle 
to keep open tbs road from the OhrMan past 
to a more Christian future. The real lame for us 
ie whether Christianity and all it menu is to 
survive. We have only realised its value now 
that we am in danger of losing It and have a 


doubt that a firm India will not negotiate any 
eeoarale treatise with the enemy powers, but win 


separate treatise with the enemy powers, hut win 
wSatTheartadly fight the mmme teg with 
the Allied Nations. Brants to India am rapidly 
moving towards a dangeroua dimes and them 
nevar was a period In tho last hundred yearn 
whan the foaling against Britain was so bitter as 
it to to-day. Bate it to too lata wa um the 
Brittoh Prime Minister, who baa, If ha teams, 
murage, virion and rtat ea roaiWhip , to settle fthto 
pro bl em sow and for all tea la the internals of 
and IfMflt i 


dear picture of what Ufa on the Nad model 
would belike. The Keato wiU aey that Christianity 
offers no answer to the prearing problems of Ufo, 
But wa know that them to a batter answer. 
By th e ChrtoUan w ay wa oaa and te ll eonqaar 
poverty, inaociuiKy mad unempkiyment. no, them 
to a wmm the Brittoh a deeper sense that It to 


not enough to meogntoo the wmm and value of 
our birthright. Wa have to de tente ouredras to 
Ha defence. Reoovecy of old truths to gi vin g us 
new in oumeftraa and our fatu m. 

During the last three years wa havetoamt the new 
hnrtJity wUoh we needed. We have r es o lved never 
again to loss the new sense of values whieh wa 
have won through the war Wa tell tfohoid teat 
at wha te ver eoet, so that we may build the Item 
in whkh they shall tula the fives of am 
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OASUALTEB8 Of RECENT FIRING 

Replying to a question in the Central 
Legislative Assembly, Sir Reginald Maxwell, 
Home Member, stated that oaenaltiee 
caused by polios firing fn the disturbances 
wen 840 killed and 860 wonnded. The 
figures were, however, inoomplete, especially 
as regard! parts of Bybar. 

Casualties caused by the Military were 
818 killed and 158 wonnded. 

Property burnt or damaged or otherwise 
sabotaged by rioters, in addition to 
properties of Railways and Posts and 
Telegraphs was as follows : About 70 
police stations and posts were attaoked, 
out of wbioh 46 were destroyed. Some 86 
other boildinga were attacked, of which a 
great majority were destroyed. This 
number inoluded many buildings, snob as 
oourts and treasuries. There was consider- 
able damage to monioipal and private 
buildings details of wbioh are not yet 
available. 


Ma. HUMAYUN KABIR ON GANDHUI 

“The justioe of the demand has won 
the overwhelming support of Muslima as 
well as Hindus in this vast sub-continent; 
only those who are blinded by self-interest 
or prejudioe can deny that Mahatma 
Gandhi's oall has thrilled the oountry 
from end to end and brought new hope 
and ooorage to millions of despondent 
hearts, " observes Mr. Hnmaynn Kabir, 
member of the Standing Committee of 
the All-India Asad Conference in a 
statement in support of Mahatma 
Gandhi's demand. 


A NATIONAL GOVERNMENT FOR INDIA 

At the meeting of the Commonwealth 
Movement in London last month, Mr. Lionel 
Pielden, formerly Controller of Broadcasting 
at Delhi, outlined a method for the 
formation of a National Government in 
India. Be proposed that the Vioeroy be 
in e t r neted to constitute a Committee of 
all Provincial Premiere, Congress and 
000 -C ongr ess, whether in jail or free, and 
delegate to them the tad; of forming 
a National Government. 


WmrrlNQ OF 8TtJDENT8 

In a latter to the press, Dr. George 
8. Arnodale, President of the Theoeophioal 
Society, expresses hie abhorranoe of the 
severe aentenoe inflicted upon the students 
by a Madras Magistrate. They warn 
sentenced to 16 stripes, says Dr. Arandale. 

"I oert&lnly deprecate strikes whether of 
students or of work-people, bnt to infliot 
whipping upon those who take part in 
them is to my mind a gram injustice 
and a very mischievous wrong. I ean 
understand whipping in the ones of certain 
hardened criminals, though even in snob 
oases I have grave doubts if whipping 
can ever take place without an element 
of vindiotiveoeas. But atudenta are 
oertainly not hardened criminals. They 
may be miaguided, as I believe they are. 
But when all is aaid and done,, they are 
the hope of the future and this faot 
must never be left out of aoooont. Even 
if they have resorted to violence, whipping 
can never be the punishment tor them, 
though a term of rigorous imprisonment 
may be unavoidable in very grave oases. 

The punishment of whipping is revolt- 
ing, particularly to Indian sentiment, and 
if need on students, is oertain to ornate 
embitterment and hatred among a g opera- 
tion of Indians with whom in the future 
interests of both Britain and India, the 
British authorities in India should seek 
to establish the friendliest of relations. 
Its application to students ie a disgrace 
to ns all.” 


Me. N. 8. SOBBA RAO 

Bajakaryapravina N. S. Bobba Rao, 
former vloe-Ohanoellor of the Mysore 
University, who retired horn that pool 
only on March 14 this year, bee been 
appointed Head of the Department of 
Economics of the Allahabad University. 

An eminent educationist of All-India 
reputation. Mr. Bobba Rao waa ooanaotad 
with the Mysore University from Its very 
inception, and aa Vice- Chancellor he 
rendered signal services to the oanse of 
higher education to the State. 
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DELHI MAGISTRATE OH THE DISTURBANCES 


"1 in not satisfied that tbs demons 
tratians sad tbs disorders which followed 
the arrest of Mr. Gandhi and other 
Oongreea leaders, and the hums movement 
sanctioned by the All-India Congress 
Committee are one and the same," 
declared Mr. A. Isar, Additional District 
Magistrate, Delhi, in bis jndgment, dis- 
charging Mr. Devadas Gandhi, Editor, and 
Mr. Deri Prasad Sharma, Printer and 
Publisher, Einduetan Timet . 

The obarge against them was that they 
contravened an Order made by the Delhi 
Provincial Government prohibiting printers, 
publishers and editors from publishing in 
any newspaper any photographs or piotcres 
relating to the mass movement sanctioned 
by the All-India Congress Committee, or to 
the measures taken by the authorities to 
deal with that movement. They were also 
prohibited from using headlines relating to 
the same subject exceeding one-fifth of 
an inoh in height for English type or 
calligraphy, and three-tenths of an inch 
in height for Hindi type or calligraphy. 
Lastly they were prohibited from publish- 
ing in any one issue more news relating 
to the same subjeot than could be con- 
tained in three columns of the newspapers. 


It was contended on their behalf that 
the prosecution had not proved what the 
mass movement was. There wee nothing 
to show what programme the A.-I. 0. 0. 
had drawn op. The headlines and the 
news, to whioh exception had been taken, 
referred to note of violenoe, arrests, etc., 
about whioh there was no prohibition. 


The Magistrate, after summing op the 
arguments, made the following statement 

Without kaowfag what this mass aovaomt wst 
to be, it is itMtonh to ay whether the demora- 
tattoos and eats of vtokna whioh followed the 
attest of Isetes wen a part of the 


It was admitted that the steed of Hr. Gandhi 
and the fl t u g i sm was nea-v toto nos, The djsgtaosftd 
eats at vtotoasa and sabetags, to whiah the mob 
bad l aoe um a, van be said to ha iadisaetU the 
result at the general Congress progrnmme of «tvfl 
dtaehadtonea, but it aanaot ha seidthet they warn 
past of the original man mmramaot for the 
Sale reason that It had not ham 
that at 


INSURANCE Of RIOT RISKS QT INDIA 

Lloyds and other Insurance Companies 
are covering strike, riot and olvft oom- 
motion risks to property in Indio at 
about 7s. 6d. per £100 (or one month, 
but longer periods have sometimes been 
covered at about the same rate because 
rioting risk, if any, is considered immediate 
and not remote and with the situation 
already quieter, the danger of future 
disturbances is not considered serious. 

• 

Outstanding annual polioies at about 
fire shillings per cent. annually naturally 
oontinue until the normal expiry date 
without a higher premium; such policies 
have considerable premium reserve from 
previqns quiet years. The current rate 
for strike, riot, eta, risks on transit of 
goods under marine polioies is 8s. fid. per 
£100 compared with the normal rate of fid. 


WAR RISKS INSURANCE 

Under a new rule, added reoently to 
the War Bisks (Factories) Insurance Buies, 
plant and machinery appertaining to or 
appropriated for the purposes of a factory 
but situated outside the geographical limits 
of the faotory, whioh were hitherto 
uninsurable under the Central Govern- 
ment’s scheme, have now been made 
insurable subject to the fulfilment of 
certain conditions. Insuranoe of such 
plant and machinery is compulsory and 
must be effected by September IS, IMS. 
The rate of premium for property of thie 
kind, wHoh was in existence on May 89, 
IMS, is 4 per oent. of its insurable value. 


SxOwRNOT BIC K HB88 INSURANCE SCHEME 

A unique experiment is being tried at 
Wardha. The Goviadram Beksaria College 
of Oommecea has instituted a Sickness 
Insurance Scheme (or Be students from 
let August IMS, under which snob 
student will paw a total premium of 

Be. 1-8, and win be paid all medical 

ohargee incurred by him during big 

illness up to 81st March, 1148. The 

Scheme is probably tbs first of its Mni 
ever introduced in this 'country and m 
snob will be watched with interest. 



sea TRADE AND FINANCE 


Nfcw PROVINCIAL LOANS 

She Government of Madras bare lined 
a notification inviting subscription to a 
new 8 per oent. loan lined at Bi. 97t 
per olot. redeemable at par on tbe 18th 
Sep tember . 1985. Tbe proceeds of tbe 
loan will.be used for repayment pf part 
of tbe loans taken from tbe Central 
Government tor fioaneing remunerative 
capital expenditure prior to 1st April. 1987. 

. Tbe amount of tbe loan will be Rs. 196 
!■»»»»■ Tbe issue price will be Rs. 971 
for every Rs. 100 of tbe loan applied tor. 

Tbe Government of Bombay bas notified 
the raising of a similar loan of Rs. 850 
lakhs at 8 per cent, maturing on tbe 
18tb September, 1956 for a similar purpose. 

The isne price will be Rs. 96*8 for 
every Rs. 100 of the loan. 

The Punjab Government's loan for the 
same purpose is .for Rs. 960 lakhs at 
8 per cent, maturing after 18 years. 

The issue price will be Re. 97 per cent. 
It is learnt that the three loans are 
being oversubscribed. 


BUCKINCIHAX AND CARNATIC CO., Lis. 

The report of tbe Directors of the 
Buckingham and Carnatic, Co., Ltd. for 
the half-year ended June 80, 1949, state that 
the result of the Company’s working 
lor the six months, after allowing 
Rs. 4,81,809-8-7 for depredation, is a 
profit of Rs. 4,99,795-8*11. This with 
unappropriated profit brought forward 
from previous acoount of Rs. 8,88,788*8-4, 
newts to Rs. 7 , 88 , 614 - 1 - 8 . The Directors 
have made the following payment : dividend 
at Rs. 8-19-0 per share, on tbe 7t par oent. 
Cumulative Preference Shares for the 
half-year ended 80th Jnne, 1949. 
absorbing Rs. 79,889-8-0. The Directors 
nrnpnsf) to deal with tbe balance as 
Mows: to pay an Interim Dividend of 
Be, f per there on the Ordinary Shares 
fnr the half-year ended 90th June, 1948, 

t tte >Me M 10 par oent per annum, 
4,48,195 ; to Superannuation Fond, 
fa. SL88I-11-1 i and to carry forward 
Be. w 878-14-9. 


thn nwnmra invasion 

To the fastidious, nothing oan perhaps 
be more unbhivalrons than to toilers war 
on women. But a section of the man of 
Britain are getting ready lor what they 
call “the poet-war fight against feminine 
invasion ", An organisation bas been 
formed called tbe National Men’s Defsnoo 
League, wbioh claims that feminism is a 
“menace just as th r ea t ening to Britain 
as Hitlerism”. 

Charges that “feminism is a menace 
to your job, to family life and to the 
very existence of Britain as a first rate 
power” are made in a pamphlet issued 
by tbe League, outlining the strides 
women have taken since the last war, 
and appealing to men to plan now for 
a counter-offensive because the present 
political parties have failed to face up to 
the menace, steps are being taken to 
form a “Men’s National Party”. Beoause 
tbe majority of the press has carried on 
a feminist policy, the League plans to 
start after tbe war a “man's paper". 

According to the League, tbe feminine 
invasion is bound to cause wide-spread 
nnemployiuont among men, as leaders of 
tbe feminist movement will do their 
utmost to keep women in men's jobs 
after the war. Feminism is also said to 
be one of tbe chief oanseo of the fulling 
birth-rate. Quoting an eminent authority, 
tbe League asserts that at the present 
decline in the birth-rate, tbe position in 
96 years would he ca t as tr ophic. "We are 
not going to fight a sex war, hot we 
are going to fight those fem'aiats who 
ad vo ca t e purely feminist daims,” con c lu des 
the pamphlet. 


CffRL FICKHTBR8 ARRESTED 

The sight girl pioketers, who were arrested 
for picketing in front of tbe Assembly 
Chamber, were fined Ba. 900 each or in 
default, to undergo simple impriew'snt 
for two months. The girls preferred to 
go to jail. 

Almost all the American corre sp o nd e nt s 
in Delhi were pr ese n t at the triul, which 
was held in the jail. 


UflBABft 
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DEFENCE or THE NOVEL 

Mr. Howard Spring, the novelist, speak- 
ing is defence of the novel to the 
Manchester Luncheon Club, laid it waa 
not nnaanal when publishers' atatiatiea 
appeared for newapapera to deplore that 
ao many of the books were novela. He 
oonld nnderatand anyone saying that It 
waa a pity ao many of the novela were 
bad. That waa another matter. Moat of 
the booaea that were built, the sermons 
that were preached, and the newspapers 
that were printed were aa bad aa had 
oonld be, and that thia waa true of 
novela waa no point against the novel. 

NEWSPAPER EDITORS' CONFERENCE 

In response to requests made by many 
members that the dates annonnoad for the 
plenary session of the All-India Newspaper 
Editors' Oonferenoe and the meeting of 
the Standing Committee an nnaoitable, 
the President, Mr. E. Srinivasas, has 
postponed the meeting of the Standing 
Committee, whloh will now be held at 
Bombay on October 8 and 4, and the 
plenary session wUl be held on October 
6 and 0. 

8m EVELYN WRENCH 

Sir Evelyn Wrenoh has been appointed 
Amerioan Relations Offioer in India and 
hia dnties will be “to golds and assist 
Americans to see Indian life and Indian 
administration in ita various phases. 
There are at present a number of 
Amerioan correspondents in India and it 
ia probably the dnty of Sir Evelyn Wrenoh 
to take them round and help them to 
see India from his angle. 

Da. wsaul HALDAR 

The world of Indian scholarship has 
been left distinctly poorer by the death 
of Dr. Hlimlal Haidar. Philosophy has 
always appealed to India and Dr. Haidar 
had with oonaphmena saooaaa Ailed a role 
whieh baa bean g ra ced by men like 
Bir Brajendranath Seal or Sir Sarvepalli 
BftdbibiihnAOi 

lifts T. R. V. CHAM 

Mr. T. B. V. Chari has been appointed 
Information OOeer in the Bureau of 
P«Wie T "«o*matlon l Government of India. 
He Waa until roomily Deputy Praas and 
Publicity Offioer, Burma Government. 
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IkJoa KUHARAMAKOALAM 

Major Knmaramangaiam, eon of 
Dr. P. Snbbarayan, ex-Member of the 
Congress Cabinet, who was reoantly 
reported missing and believed to he a 
prisoner of war, won his D. S. 0.,* it la 
revealed, for great bravery and eeol 
demeanour in the face of machine-gun 
and anti-tank Are from enemy teaks, 
which undoubtedly inspired bis men with 
oonAdenoe and enabled them to withstand 
the Anal tank aitaek. 

Me. 8. B. RANGANATHAN 

Mr. Samuel E. Bangaoaihan, one of 
the three Advisers to the Secretary of 
State for India, ia now in New Torir 
with hia wife for a four-month leoture 
tour. Representing the Indian Christian, 
depressed olaaaea and other mino.itiee, 
bta lectures, be said, would be perfectly 
detached, giving an objective view of the 
Indian situation to help America to form 
its own opinion on our problem. 

8m DAVID DEVADOS8 

Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy being precluded 
by indisposition from discharging Ms 
functions aa President of the Counoil of 
State during the session oommenoing on 
September 81, the Governor-General baa 
appointed Sir David Devadoes to be the 
President of the Council during the 
session. 

Ha. HARDYAL NAG 

Mr. Hardyal Nag, popularly known aa 
the grand-old-man of Bengal, died at his 
resldenoe la Ohandpur on September 80. 

Mr. Nag was 90 yearn of age at the 
time of his death. He was one of the 
pioneers of the Swadeshi movement. 

TRIBUTE TO BRI AUROBINDO 

“Sri Aurobindo towers aa a besom of 
light efflulgent," says the famous artist, 
Nichola s Boeriob, in a tribute to Sri 
Aurobindo Ghosh, sent on the ooeaston 
of the letter's seventieth birthday. 

TRE Urn Ha. SPEAKER 

Mr. G. & Speaker, one of the world’s 
best-known mountaineers and co-organiser 
with Mr. T. 8. Bmytbe of 1994 H v s r set 
expedition was killed while climbing Great 
Gable In Westmorland. 
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BBORUrmOTT TO THE I. M. 8. 

In a recent statement at the Preae 
Conference in Delhi, Mr* N. R* Barker, 
Member for Education, Health and Lands, 
explained the measures taken by the 
Government to meet the increased 
demand for doctors for the army. 

The rote of rooruitmeat to the I. M. 8. bee 
been shout SO officers per month for the leat 
few montha. Thie ie more then three times the 
avenge monthly rote achieved during the last 
war mid as a matter of fact aa against about 
860 I. M. 8* officers reornited during the whole 
of the last war, we have already recruited twioe 
that number daring the present war. I purposely 
do not quote exaot figures. 

While there is appreciation for the 
Hon'ble Member’s efforts to break the 
monopoly of the Service, the Indian 
Medical profession is by no means 
satisfied with the pace of IndianUation. 
There is still discrimination against 
Indians, says Dr. Jivaraj Mehta. What is 
demanded is changes in the very structure 
of the Indian Medioal Service. Dr. Mehta 
asks: 

Why should not the Indian Medioal Servioe be 
entirely reserved for T«^*ans even after the war t 
Before the war the ratio of recruitment between 
Britishers and Indiana had been laid down 
in a Government order as 2 to 1. What aasuranoe 
ii there that this ratio would not be altered to 
4 to 1 after the war or in some other manner 
adversely to ns I The Indian medioal profession 
eaanot respond to Mr. Sorter's appeal unless 
fundamental changes are made in the structure of 
the Medical Service. 

TUBERCULOSIS AND ASTHMA 

Take one part of mltetalams powder 
(kadukai), S part* of fartio (poondu), 4 porta 
of long pepper (thippUi), If parte of Coral 
Wmjmw (prepared with Vaao in toe) and 8 
1 porta of Vaea jotoe (adathodai) and grind 
then well and make tHn into pilla of 
the aiae of one big pea. fhoao pilla taken 
twtoa a day, morning and evening, on empty 
atomaeh will not only eon long diaeaeaa 
of any kind and all oommon favara wherein 
the fatattinaa an not inflamed, hot alao 
would be a preventive for any Ulnoaa 
and apt aa a tonto to the whole system. 
fri J r u ~i mothers, If takea at bed.tlme, 
■» mn> their ohildran from any kind 
aTagaatlvo Usordeea, aaya Or. & Krishna- 
worthy, Ww. 


rnnamoN 

Dr. K. P. Bean, broafl a aattn g from 
Daooa on "All About Nntrit>" 0 — Bating 
to Live ", obaervea that appatlta in hnmana 
la mnob more complex than in anim a l a 
and to oonatantly assailed by rationalisation* 
baaed on falte notion., prejndioea and 
aatoa propaganda, thna rendering "Inatinot" 
in food selection praotioally without value. 
While inatinot and dtotatea of appetite 
may adjnat the intake of food to the heat 
requirements, they are no guide for body* 
building and body-proteotion purpoaee. In 
taokllng the provision of a anitabto diet, 
one ahonld begin with the protective foods 
—milk, freah fruit* and vegetables and 
eggs whtob are rich in mineral* and 
vitamins— then proceed to the body building 
protein-rich foods and then leave the 
energy-bearing foods to the dictates of 
appetite. Of all the protective and body- 
building foods, milk to of outstanding 
importance since it contains mdat or all 
of the materials necessary for maintenance 
and growth. She milk prodootton in 
India ia inadequate and should bo increased 
about four or five times if the entire 
population of India ie to have the minimum 
requirement of milk. 

CIGARETTE AND THE NERVES 

The claim to made that the cigarette 
soothes the nerve*. It is true that 
temporarily the cigarette to a soother of 
the nerves of nervous women, bat 
eventually it aggravates the vary oondlt fan 
it temporarily palliates. In time it mins 
the Barrens system. 

It ia a serious Wng tor boys and 
young man to h aooaa o addtots to the 
cigarette, bat it ia worse far a girl or 
young woman to form this habit. 
Girls of today ora our future mothers, 
fha little natron* ohildren bom to a 
father and mother, who am naan of the 
dgaretta, era bandtoapped in Ufa’s battle*. 
Che United States Burgeon-General, Hugh 
6. Onmmlnga, referring to the incr e ase t of 

Amertoan women oontraot the habit, aa 
reporta now indioate they am doing, the 
entire Amertoan nation will rafter. She 
nkystoal tens of the nation will bo 
lowered. This to one of the moat evil 
Infisraoet in Amertoan life today, fha 
habit harms a woman more than It teas 
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CURRENCY EXPANSION 

The Government of India bae to make 
heavy pnnbaaee in India on aooonnt of 
the British Government. It bae to make 
payment to the eoppliere in rnpeee, hot 
from tbe British Government it receives 
payment in sterling is London. Against 
this sterling whioh tbe Government of 
India keepa with the Reserve Bank in 
London, the Bank Irenes notes to the 
Government in India. 

Thia is how the Government of India 
obtains rnpee finance for making purchases 
for tbe British Government. Binoe the 
outbreak of the war, the Government of 
India has been thus acquiring sterling 
and every aooretion of sterling has been 
accompanied by an expansion of the 
note-issne. 

It is olaar that in tbe absenoe of British 
purchases or under a different method of 
flnanoing them, the expansion of currency 
would not have been as voluminous as 
it has been. From the point of view of 
Government, the expansion has been per- 
fectly natural. It has not been caused by 
a budget deficit. It is covered by good 
sterling assets. The expansion of money 
is nevertheless inflationary because it 
inonases the purchasing power in the 
hands of oonsumere at the same time that 
consumption goods are becoming soaroe. 

JAM A NW ALA BAGH FOND 

The Deputy Oomtnissloner of Police, 
(Bpeoial Branch), Bombay, Ur. B. H. 
Taylor, eame to tbe office of BAohoharaj 
and Company, Ltd., and served a notice 
dlreoted from tbe Paojab Government on 
one of its directors, Mr. Kamainaysn Bajaj. 
trussing the account of the Jalianwala 
Bagb Memorial Fund. The Police officer 
also inspected the accounts of the firm to 
see the aoooonts of the A.-I. 0. G. 

TBS CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
The Madras Braaoh of the Chartered 
Bank of India baa received the following 
oaMe from its Head Offioe in London: 
*' Directors hate declared an interim 
dividend lor tbe past half year at the 
nsta of S par eenl per annum eobjeot 
to isoome-tax, dividend payable on 
80th September. 


8m E. BENTHALL ON RAILWAY TRANSPORT 
Sir Edward BenthaU, Member for 
War Transport, addressing the Transport 
Advisory Oounoil recently, dwelt on the 
greater attention given to operating 
efficiency, as a result of which, he said, 
Indian railways bad inc r eased their 
efficiency by about 85 per cent, and 
compared favourably with the beet 
American practice. 

He estimated that the railways carried 
in 1941-48 some two eroree of passengers 
more than ever before and nine to ten 
ororee more than the pre-war average. 

" I must emphasise,” he went on, ” that 
the rail transport position is likely to 
grow worse and not better as the 
production of the country increases. No 
one dealing with the problem under- 
estimates tbe stringency of the position 
or the necessity of further efforts 

to taokls it vigorously 

We are [preparing concrete plans 
for tbe manufacture of looomotivea in 
India, but I fear that these plana oannot 
mature to be of appreciable assi s t a nc e 
for some considerable time.” 

PROTECTION OF RAILWAYS IN NO**l*ui 
With a view to preventing acts of 
sabotage of the railway and telegraph 
lines, the District Magistrate of Noakbali 
has issued notioes for general information, 
asking for help and co-operation of the 
people in tbe matter of m ai n tai n ing strict 
vigUance for the protection of the railway 
and telegraph lines. 

The Diatriot Magistrate has asked the 
people to organise watches and patrol 
pasties to guard the railway and telegraph 
linos day and night; arrest any one found 
tampering with them ; give timely inform- 
ation to the nearest polloe station about 
any person found loitering in a suspicions 
manner or doing any soapioloos acts. 

He has warned the publio that in the 
event of any aot of sabotage being dona 
in any section or aeotione due to the 
negfigeneo and failure of the r esi d ents 
of those section or sections in carrying 
out tbe above orders, the residents thereof 
shall be punished with imposition of 
oolleotive fines and shall also ha l i able 
to prcaaeution according to law. 
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ABT AND DRAMA 




SHIVA Tins 008100 DANCER 

Shiva ia the first danocr aooording to 
Hindu oonoeption. “ A great motif is 
religion or art, any great symbol beoomes 
all things to all men: age after age, it 
yields to men snbh treasure as they find 
in their ojvn hearts,” — (A. E. Ooomarswamy ; 
'She Danoe of Siva', p. 56) and so 
Shiva's danoe as handed down to the 
Hindus is something super-excellent and 
super-beautiful. 

His name Nataraja means the king of 
aotors and dancers. She United Provisoes 
developed the idea of Shiva as a Yogi 
and philosopher, Bengal as destroyer, and 
Southern India aa Nataraja. She oolour 
of Nataraja is white. Aooording to 
existing literature we come across Shiva's 
danoe in seven different forms (i) Ananda 
Sandava or the joyous danoe, (it) Sandbya 
Saadava is the evening, (*»*) Kalika 
Sandava is the slaying of demons of evil 
and ignoranoe, (*t>5 Tripura Sandava is 
the slaying of demon Tripura, (v) Samhara 
Sandava is the danoe of destruction. 
Shore are two other dances which are 
not the solo ones of Shiva but with his 
consort Parvati. Sheee are (vi) Gauri 
Sandava danoe with Gauri and (irii) Uma 
Sandava danoe with Uma. 

ABT OF xnE AIA-ren NATIONS 

She art of the Allied Nations, now so 
sadly negleoted because of the war, was 
brought out in vivid ooloors at a 
London exhibition being arranged by the 
Directorate of Army Welfare and Education 
at the War Office and Dorrand EMI 
last month. It was a piquant summary 
of painting, drawing, etching, sculpture 
and handicraft in Amerioa, Belgium, China, 
Gsaehoelovakia, France, Greece, Holland, 
Norway, Poland, Russia and Yugoslavia. 

INDIAN DANCING 

In a talk broadcast in the Lahore women's 
programme on June 88, Sara Obowdhri 
dismissed some interesting features of 
Indian dancing. Sara Chowdhri said: 

"In Indkui culture, danoing baa a special 

am— ■- Its interpretation haa been 
gfc ff sr en t among different communities and 
glaaoaa, Hindus it has assumed 

the Isom of a religious ritual. In modem 
ttaea many schools have oome forward 
with now expressions and interpretations." 


TRAGIC END OF SPORTSMAN 

Baron Schimmelpennmok, former Presi- 
dent of the Netherlands Olympic Asso ci ati o n 
and representative of Holland on the 
International Olympio Committee, was one 
of the five hostages exeouted by the 
German High Command in Occupied 
Holland, writes Hr. 0. B. Newham, former 
President of the Punjab Hockey Association, 
who has been intimately connected with 
India's Olympio ventures for many years. 

This kindly, oourteons, simple and 
hospitable man had oonneotion with politics, 
though it may have been held against 
him that he had served on the personal 
staff of Her Majesty Queen Wilhelmina, 
and that he had devoted muoh of his 
time siuoe 1980 in fostering international 
understanding through the * Olympio 
movement. 


FUGHT-UEOT. WALKER 

Flight-Lieot. David Frank Walker. Oxford 
University Orioket Oeptain in 1985, who 
was reported missing on operational duties 
in February, is now known to have lost hie 
life and buried at Trondjhelm in Norway. 

Walker was Orioket Master at Harrow 
from 1986 to 1989, before taking up 
an educational post under the Sudan 
Government. He volunteered for the 
EL A. F. in South Africa and returned 
to England in August, 1941. 

HAXOG’S RECORD 

The Swedish fireman, Gander Haags, 
broke his seventh world record in 
just over two months on the 80th 
September when he ran five thousand 
metres ia 18 minutes 68-1/6 seoonds at 
Gothenburg. He thus' beat the time of 
14 minutes 8-4/6 seoonds set np by " the 
flying Finn” MaekL 

Hae g g now holds the world record for 
the mUe, two miles, 1,600 metres, MOO 
metres, 8,000 metres, and the 6,000 metres. 
In the same raoe, Ha e gg set ap a now 
record for the English three miles with 
18 minutes 8-8/6 seoonds, throe seconds 
under his time of September 9. 




FILM irabhD 




A NEW BdBMTOnC QUARTERLY 

W§ weloome the new scientific quarterly 
Endeavour published by the Imperial 
Ubemioal Industries, Ltd. She name 
Endeavour Is significant, recalling the 
historic barque in whioh the British 
navigator, Captain James Cook, set sail 
Atom England to chart the Booth Padfio 
Ocean and observe the transit of Venus. 
She new periodical is designed to record 
the progress of the sciences in the 
service of mankind. Endeavour, we are 
told, “will act as a vessel to carry 
overseas news of the continuing vitality 
and progress of the sciences, which know 
no frontiers bnt are directed to improving 
the oommoo lot of all men". This aim 
ia quite laudable, especially at a time 
when the world ia rent asunder by a 
fratrioidal struggle which threatens to 
undo tile magnificent achievements of 
stianoe and civilisation. "Our purpose," 
sap the publishers, is briefly to enable 
man of ecienoe to speak to the world in an 
hour when not only nations but the 
internationalism of the sciences are 
threatened by a reorudesoenoe of barba- 
rism in its grossest and most destructive 
manifestation.” 

She aim of the journal is to see that 
in these dark days "its light is thrown 
overseas " — a very laudable and worthy 
aim. Endeavour ia a weloome addition 
to the periodicals devoted to modem 
scientific thought. 

THE “TANK" 

Relating how the "tank" first got its 
name, Major Paul 0. Baborg tells this 
story ia hie book entitled * Mechanised 
Might”. 

“She British built the first tanks in 
World War I, with complete secrecy. 
Bven the workmen who made them did 
not know for what purpose they were 
built. They were told that the machines 
were to be used ia Egypt tor transporting 
large containers of water, and every 
record in connection with their maun* 
feature was made under the heading 
'water carrier'. Eventually the men in 
the factories adopted the word 'tank' 
for brevity. She name stack and is now 
used by practically all countries." 


OOODOOIODY 

Good comedy is more important to-day 
than at any time in the history of the 
motion pioture industry. 

Norman Saurog, currently directing 
' Design For Boandal.' a new Mateo* 
Goldwyn-Mayer comedy, co*star#ng Rosa- 
lind Bussell and Walter Pidgaon, is a 
firm believer in the old saying: ‘Share's 
nothing a good laugh won't cuter 
Shis statement coming from one of 
Hollywood’s greatest directors of serious 
drama is revolutionary in itself. “She 
entire world is going through a series of 
epoch-making changes,” he said. “If we 
are going to keep pace with the swiftness 
of events, we have to change with the 
times. 

GEMINI NANDANAJt 

She moving biography of Nanda, the 
Parish saint, is a household theme to 
Samil Nad, And this classic has bean 
given a simple and delightful screen -airing 
by the well-known Gemini Btodfaw, Madras. 
Set against the charming background of 
South India, beautifully reproduced with its 
colourful religious rites and rituals, 
Nandanar offers an intimate insight into 
the life and environment of rural life. 

Nandanar is essentially a devotional 
play offering a rare feast of South 
Indian Musio where the musical talents 
of Same and Deaigar find adequate scope. 
Same as Vediyar is perfeot and the support- 
ing oast leaves nothing to be desired. 

FILM OF dus BATTLE OF MIDWAY WAND 

A film of the Battle of Midway Island 
has been released to otoemaa throughout 
the United States. 

The film, wh>«h was taken by Commander 
John Ford, the well-known film director, 
now attached to the United States Navy's 
Speoial Servioe Brandi, is to colour and 
shows aotual battle scenes as well as the 
bombing et American outposts by J a p a ne se 
planes. In several scenes the pioture 
jumps" beoause of bomb ooncnaskms 
which shook the cameras. 

President Roosevelt is reported to have 
been impressed by the film that he suggested 
the release to the public as' an official 
naval film. 
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LATINO UP A OAR 


BOMBING HEIGHT UK W 


The first thing In laying np a oar, 
writes the Uotoring Correspondent of the 
nines, is to ensure that it is as olean 
and at dry ae possible. The garage or 
bnilding in whioh it is to be hoosed 
should be . well ventilated. The axles of 
the vehiole should be supported so that 
the tyres are dear of the ground— not 
by the use of hydraulic jaoks. If it is 
not practicable to take the weight of the 
oar off the tyres in this way, the tyres 
should be removed and stored in a cool 
dark place. In no ovaumstances should 
they be allowed to rest on a wet oily 
surface, and the same observation applies 
to the wheel rims. Boards can be placed 
under the wheels if necessary. 

All the plated parts of the oar should 
be covered with vaseline; tools and any 
unpainted surfaces liable to rust should 
be treated with oil, grease or vaseline. 
Any bare patohes from whioh paint has 
been rubbed may be "touohed up” to 
prevent rust. The grease-gun or oilcan 
Should be used wherever required, and 
the road springs and the joints of the 
broke-operating meohaniam and engine 
oontrols Should not be overlooked. 

It is advisable to drain the engine 
pump and to refill with fresh oil. After 
this the engine Should be started and 
allowed to run for a few minutes to 
ensure proper circulation. Cylinder bores 
and pistons may be protected against 
rust by taking out the sparking plugs 
and pouring in through the holes about 
an eggoopfoll of oil. Before replacing 
the plugs the engine should be turned 
by hand several tames to distribute the 
oiL This operation may be usefully 
reseated every two or three months. 
The water circulating system must bo 
drained completely. 


■0TOR AMBULANCES VON THE ARMY 
AD ranks at the 9th Gurkhas Begimental 
Qeatre have subscribed a total of 
He- 8,800 for the purchase of a motor 
for the Army in India. 

Ax fab owdppsd ambulances purchased 
with voluntary subscriptions to the 

llaKma fond have 

hailed over to the Amy. 


Fighting and bombing wiU probably go 
no higher than 40,000 ft— lees than gfglt 
miles— unless new methods are perfected. 

The trouble is in man himself. Man 
has been surpassed by hie machines. 
Even pure oxygen oannot ward off bad 
musoular co-ordination ; the body and brain 
beoome weary and alow dawn above 88,000 
to 40,000 ft. The human body, whioh 
lives a hand-to-mouth existence at any 
altitude, stores up little or no oxygon. 
The greatest haeerd tor altitude airmen 
is their oonviotion that they are pertootly 
all right when a redooed oxygen supply 
aotually makes them set silly. 

Experiments detailed in a new issoe of 
the Journal of the Aeronautical Sciences, 
showed that 44,000 ft. with oxygen masks, 
is probably the absolute upper limit tor 
flyiog. In a low-pressure chamber whioh 
reproduced conditions at that altitude, 
subjects passed the limit of effeotive 
activity and ware In a precarious state. 
For all practical purposes, the limit to 
below 44,000 ft. 

AMERICAN PLANES 

" The flying oapaoity of American machines, 
says ex-Lientenant, Otto Young, of the 
Luftwaffe, and now a Staff Sergeant in the 
United Btatee Army, is far superior to 
those of the Germaos and the United 
States Army, and Air Force training is 
tor bettor than that of the Gormans.” 

Young, who has taken out his first 
American oitiseoship papers, was drafted 
into the Luftwaffi » when he wee a 
Graduate at Hrildslberg University, hut 
earns to America in 1989. 

INDIAN AIR POBOB 

Ino r eaess in rate* of pay of till make 
in the Indian Air Votes have been sanc- 
tioned by the Government of India. 

Pay on entry to the I. A. F. was tor- 
merely Be. 80 per month. This has now 
bean doubled to Bs. 60 per month tor 
recruits selected for training in skilled 
trades and Be. 40 per month tor unskilled. 
There are other increases all rani 
aotording to rank and tends. These rates 
increase no a trainee posses his tends teste, 
The new rates have eftoet from July 1. 
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SIXTY YEARS A PAPER MUX OOMPASY 
The Titaghor Paper Mill* celebrates 
its Diamond Jabllea this yaw. 

Tbs origin of the paper industry in 
India son be traced baok to the year 
1887 whan a mill — since taken over by 
“ Titaghor "—was established at Bally. 
She Titaghor Paper Mills Company was 
established in 1888 with one mill at 
Titaghor, and paper manufacturing started 
in the year 1884. Its success was 
immediate and by the year 1898 two 
more machines were installed. 

Indian paper industry, while still in its 
infant stage, was put to a very serious 
test in the year 1895 when the Indian 
market was invaded by cheap woodpulp 
paper from Germany and Austria. In 
consequence of this, after 1900 when 
practically every paper mill in India 
wound up its business, “Titaghor" not 
only stood firm against heavy odds but 
increased its organisation by acquiring in 
the year 1908 the Imperial Paper Mill 
Company, the beet equipped mill at the 
time and In 1905 the Royal Paper Mill 
at Bally, the oldest mill in the country. 

The production of Titaghor paper is 
now well over 80,000 tons a year, mainly 
consisting of fine printings, and writings, 
but also including specialities. Nowadays, 
of oourae, the bulk of the production is 
being delivered to the Central and 
Provincial Governments, the Army and 
the other Fighting Services. 

INDUSTRIAL INDIA TODAY 
Entering on the fourth year of the 
war, fsw industries in India, Mg or small, 
are unrifao ta d by war production activities. 
In the first year of the war, India assented 
war orders to the total of Bo. 88 crorsa. 
By the end of the second year, this rose 
to nearly 185 orates and, as at July 81st 
this year, they totalled Be. 986 orarse. 
War orders are now bring placed at the 
rate of nearly Be. 80 stores a month. 

In ths munitions field, output is many 
times pre-war capacity, ah times the 
pre-war output of rifles, right times of 
maahlns gnus, ten times of bayonets, 84 
times of gon ammasiton and nine times 
Of guns and gun carriagao an a few of 
the new production Agaves. 


PRODUCTION or Rica 2VHMA 

Of her normal production of 99,688X100 
tons of rice io 1987-88, India s n ge s to d 
only 950,000 tons, while she imported 
1,898,000 tons of paddy and rico sq that 
her net available supplies were 80.878,000 
tone valued at Be. 899 orarse. 

The latest Report on the " Marketing of 
Bice in India" suggests that as one step 
towards seif-suffleieney, better farming and 
improved seed can do much to improve 
the yield per acre. Figures given far the 
report show that in 1998-89 the average 
yield of rioe per acre in India was 
781 lbs.— a figure which compares very 
unfavourably with those of the U. B., 
Japan, Egypt and Italy where the yield 
per acre during the three years 1988-87 
to 1988-89 averaged 1,481 lbs., 8,807 lbs., 
9,079 lbs. and 8,000 lbs. per acre 
respectively. 

The Report st resses that by a proper 
system of financing and a more direct 
participation in the marketing of his 
produce, the grower can secure an 
increased share of the price paid by the 
consumer. It observes that 00 -operativa 
organisations of growers for financing, 
storing and milling rioe are needed. 

STEADY FOOD PRODUCTION 

In oonneotion with the food prod notion 
drive inaugurated by the Government of 
India, ths question has boon raised whether 
the position of the ooltivator will not ho 
seriously affected if a nation-wide effort 
towards Increased food production lsods 
to ottoh an augmentation of output as to 
affect the saleability of the crape. It 
has been suggested that in the event of 
a sudden termination of bostiUtira, the 
(Viand for foodstuffs may fall oil, lead- 
ing to a deterioration in prices. 

The Government of India regard the 
possibility of any such developments as 
remote. They would, therefore, ask the 
cultivators to be on their guard against 
any exaggeration of these lean ami to 
go ahead with their plana for inursassd 
food production to meet the proved need 
of the hour. With the growing desaand 
far foodstuffs on all sides, them is Utile 
ohanoo of any s erio us fail in prism In 
Du (nfctufe 
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lock-outs without notiobs 
Look-outs without 14 days' notioe have 
bean made illegal under an order issued 
by (he Government of India. 

An earlier order leaned on March 6, IMS. 
under Bale 81 (a) of the Defence of 
India Bales, made strikes withoat notice 
illegal. It was not at the time considered 
neoeaaary to apply the order to look-oots, 
but it baa always been the intention of 
the Government to treat strikes and look- 
outs on the same terms, 

Aa Buie 81 (a) enables orders to be 
passed both in respeot of strikes and 
look-outs, the original order has been 
repiaoed by a new one whioh makes both 
strikes and look-outs illegal unless 
14 days’ notioe is given or until two 
months bsve elapsed after the conclusion 
of conciliation or adjudication proceedings. 

Where, however, a strike has been 
started in an undertaking, no previous 
notioe of a look-out is necessary. 


ASSISTANT LABOUR ADVISERS * 


The Labour Department of the Govern- 
ment of India has decided to appoint 
eight Assist an t Labour Advisers under 
Mr. B. B. Nimblnr, who was recently 
appointed Chief Adviser. 

Madras, Bombay, Bengal, Bihar, U. P. 
and Assam will each have one Assistant 
Adviser, while 0. P„ Orissa, the Punjab, 
the Frontier Provinoe, Bind and Delhi 
wiB form two separate ciroles eaoh under 
an Assistant Adviser. 

HAN AHD ifUtnwTNlE 

Bow does a meu’f l abo ur compare with 
that of aa efflcient maohinet The question 
wse answered not lottg ago when an 
expert cyclist decided to taOthls industrial 
pwrfh by working a dynamo oft the back 
wheel of Us mnchiah. 


Oo n neoted to the wires of the dynamo 
pe a battery of ftaftrio lamps totalling 
fc «5* .the cyclist 

an hard as ha oesijd for the apace 
^ wee BoaUe to produce 
to fight the lamps to 


whioh recorded Us effort, 
in one minute's furious 
bad _ 

of a i 





WELFARE 8QKBHW VOE INDIAN fOLUnBRS 

The creation of a. fond to finance post- 
war welfare achemee for Indian ecMlare 
is announced by the Government of India. 

The pay and aUowanoaa of ranks other 
than Indian Commissioned and King's 
Oommiuioned Offloers in the Indian Army 
have been during the period of the pr ooe nt 
war aubjeot to inoroam on merita and 
have in foot been brought to a figure 
whioh enables the sepoy, particularly 
when serving overseas, to make a generous 
allotment to bis family withoat any 
personal hardship. The Indian soldier on 
active servioe oversees has been drawing 
Be. 28 per month with proportionately 
higher rates for N. 0. O.s end V. 0. O.s. 
For the army in Indin, nn extra ration 
allowance of Be. 2 per month for meeting 
wes granted per heed per soldier whioh 
resulted in a considerable improvement 
in his feeding conditions. In agdlHon bo 
bss for some years pest been entitled to 
Be. 1 per month deferred pay to bo mode 
available to him in a lamp sum on release 
from military service. 


TO RE-PLAN GREATER LONDON 


The man who will re-plan Greater 
LoHcn after the war is 78-year old 
Professor Leslie Patrick Abercrombie, 
Professor of Town Planning at University 
College, London. Tbit was annonnoad 
la the Boose of Lords by the Minister 
of Works and BaOfiinga, Lord Portal, 
Professor AboAAkHeUs would be aided by 
technical experts oovering bousing, transport 
and other public utility services. 



f that Mr. B. T. BodeCfc 
.. .... .... m having rep rese nt ed 
that under the p re sen t conditions of Ihg 
work of dm Reforms Secretariat, ha 
would prefer to be . engaged on wort 
more cutely oonneoted with the wait 

. .. tr. 9. NATIONAL INOONE ; ' " si . 

In 1829, tbs B. & n a tion al hte oms 
mw . $821 Ullions. Lset year, it reashad 
$92 biittcat, xk Bsoaniiy, the flnirt m ri 
of GoauMmo rapoetel that it was nmo 
at the rate of $108 billions eofeeUy. 
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I S to now three yeare etaoe the w 
whioh hu now epread in both the 
hemispheres, began. Milltone of non, 
mobiliaod. enlisted, trained, and finally 
aont ont to the different theatre* of war, 
have left behind milliooe of women 
to them either ae Mother*, 
Wtoee, Danghtera, Btotere and Bweethearte. 
Shay do not appear be the headlinea of 
the newepapere giving news about the 
war. In meet Bnropeaa eoontrtoe inolnding 
England at toaet half the number of 
able-bodied young women am working in 
the munition taetortao and In various 
war Industries. Sbeir oaMa t maat in onah 
work baa been gradual and groat 
tranefermotion baa taken ptooa b bob 
daily hahlta and b their ganaeal outlook. 
She obangaa bat am taking ptaaa b 
them matter! nobody baa time to 
oonaUar ta the duet and b the «ta 
of battle. 

Sakfato the young woman fleet, they 
am doing magnlfloant wort b the 
oountrtoa of tho Allied n atl en e ae well 
ai b the Asia oanatrtoa. Hay do not 
gal any ftMit r eoo gnH b n, oar any 


undergoing, but bey do not mind. She 
way they have reacted to thto aaaatartt 
aituation to worthy of examination. Shay 
mud have mhuratien and alto a oertab 
amount of oompenaation b other wagfa 
which bey taka whan boy ean gat b 
In all barn developments, deaa any one 
devote a moment’* thought to toe 
ohaagao that are taking place b fombtae 
payohologyT Shorn I with to emphoobe 
for tho benefit of you random. 

In bo Amt plaoe, worn®" have learnt 
to be mom eeif-reltont, bay do not 
ragnim bo hob of * man b travelling, 
b their work or b their oanuemgetoe. 
Shay am becoming a ohms by tbomeolvae. 
It to a common thing to find two or 
mem women to groapo, to nnifana sitting 
b a mctaumat and amoeing bemaotvea. 
Shay am not eeneitive to mon'a advanoea 
b sort public plume. Shay have n 
■upericr air wad n tort aa if bay am 
doing their bit jnst aa much aa be men, 
and if oppovtunittoa warn given, bay 
would even go b be frank She 
feminine nature to tone gradually bebg 
d aatm y a d . Out anyone taagbe what wiB 
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Shi Bpart&u womb who sxoelled * th 
ofiiy form of athMios acquired a physio 
whioh showed woman to perfection in the 
feminine form* The* modern women in 
war time ie reaching .that stage and in 
all probability will require no attention 
or # admiration from the men. Pursuing 
the argument farther, we may also imagine 
a period when, these women, will become 
sadistic in tendencies, having oome in 
daily oontaet with the roughness, and the 
oruelty of war; and their gentle instincts, 
and ohiefly their maternal instinot, will 
slowly disappear* 

From my personal experienoe, I have 
pome across this tendency amongst the 
young Bnglish women who have been 
drafted to the big industrial centres of 
Bngland, Without going into details, it 
may be said that the ordinary conversa- 
tion one hears in the black-out amongst 
these women has no characteristics of 
the feminine sex* In faot, it has been 
known that they take the role of men 
when they aooost a young British soldier, 
or officer, or for that matter any man. 
Sere is what I once heard in the 
Meek-out. 

Soldier: M What Hoi who goes there? 1 ' 

* ' flirt : *A Friend.” 

Soldier: “A friend indeed. oome and 
waft with me,'' 

Oiri: , ‘Wkere do yoo lire? I Urn in 
a ri ce fl at" 

.apHtori;”! only Ur* to a hut.” 

hen come mi l win ub 
" yon oomtortable in thlserid 

n ^ t *" tf they proceed, 
fllfed job, there is no hum thought 
> Mttto epiwd., but *ut d*rriop. 


liter is ‘notrtly'a ' . tori aiw. VrobaUy 
nothing, nad tfcoy put m good friends 
next morning. I know pononnlly, at^ least 
one ease, in which n yoong women, an 
Oxford Ondonto of 80, thae took onto 
of n yonog Briti.h Soldier. Horn tin 
question of sex did not arise at all, the 
pre-ooonpationi of the war, the grim 
outlook of life foroed open the people, 
the danger of air raid, any moment, 
causing deetroetlon and havoc all round 
hare mutilated the inner spring, of the 
human body, a. between man and woman. 
Both are maohinee bring worked to death 
with a certain purpose. 

Here ia what an BngUeh friend of mine 
who is in the Department of Bdneation, 
thongh married, writes on thl ohanged 
aituatiou iu Bngland. “Nursery eohools 
are springing everywhere, communal feeling 
is becoming the thing of necessity, 
people of alt aorta and «on9ittona 
get together for teaches. That should 
ooatinue even after the war, it breaks 
down rises barriers and earns ordinary 
women oouutteee hours of drudgery. PubUo 
eohools hare eraooatod to ton oountry, 
and with their ehaage of address ham 
sloughed off muoh of their rid riaae 
ooaaoiou* habits and traditions," the — rr 
friend gives aa aeoouot of a yoong pupil 
of hers, who was a tsaaher, giriag op 
hair fob nod fotetag toe A, L D. whtah 
rods folk toil that it oMMMv'afongra In 
drink', hot officially it meane Airoraft 
IttSMctkm DoBUrtmsBk This is sbi 
•otoher young womao has written to me 
ihnl htf work* "This business' of 
Beading everyone ae tar aa away to* 
bn . imssthls asks - lor ■ mmA. 

ie quito ee aerieea l am . working «U;|i£. 

■ f . kghs, ;i aa A s I obAIbo ■ ** 1 ■ . 
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Offloen.” About a woman officer, oho 
Writes. . . . "oho always Moms to be 
pulling me up for nothing at all and 
giving nob looks down her noee at me, 
why I do not know”. 

If yon follow up this line of thought 
fat various other spheres of women's 
activities, yon will discover that the 
middle-aged woman is helping in a more 
drastio manner than you imagine to kill 
eex in the young woman by their own 
example. Is this a blessing in disguise 
or an evil, the consequences of which 
may be felt by the future unborn 
generations. 

In this country we reoeive amounts of 
women’s activities in various spheres of 
social and eeoaomio life, both in England 
and America from the newspapers. 

Amongst the older women, hardly any 
ohaage of psyohology is perceptible, they 
are doing what they did in the last war, 
knitting for the moat part, and preparing 
articles for the comfort of soldiers. 
Middle-aged women through influence or 
otherwise, mostly push, hare secured 
for themselves lucrative positions in the 
various organisations relating to war, 

industries, and war effort, principally tor 
the purpose of controlling younger recruits 
placed In their oare. t cannot say that 
they an a credit to their sox with many 
exceptions, no doubt The majority of 

them an ikon bossy, domineering and 
intolerant time men could be, placed 
in similar situations. They have got 

their pre-oooupatlons, some as old maids, 
often as d is co n te n ted wives, and spend 
ftsb time mostly outside their homes. 
I am Ml very mash ooaoamed with the 
to t em of the old women, or those 
fMJytt^ toftftftjl Ditflttni at tto laaka mt la 
the ‘Mew World Order. ‘ Baoapt those 


who are keenly studying the e h s ng n that 
am taking plaoe in our society in general, 
and recording their im pr ess i ons through 
story-books, novels 'and other descriptive 
works, the majority of MHn will pan 
out of notion without e x e r cis i ng any 
influence whatsoever. It is the young 
womeu that oount. They will e mer ge 
from this war with a totally different 
psyohology and also a totally different 
physical outlook. They will Be ha r d e ned, 
leu sensitive, and will assart themselves 
to gain for them and their sisters, a 
plaoe in the social, political and enonomie 
life of the oountry. Bo much so, that 
their influence will be transferred from 
the home to the outside world, and aa 
regards rearing up families, looking after 
children, their education and up-bringing, 
they will play a leaser and leaser part. 
Snob a result will naturally tome fta 
Government of the oountry, that is to 
be, to aasnme responsibility snob as wa 
see In Soviet Bussia. These young woman 
will for the moat part bo aodalistio 
in topdenoiu and veer around to tha 
mentality of tin women of Soviet Buasto 
where, in e-eiy respect, they am equal 
in status and importance to tha men, 
and have no domastio drudgery to fun 
It would be dMH«ult to f o re see how tho 
Soviet example will practically he followed 
in Amerioa or in England, bat ana 
thing is certain, and that is the general 
breaking up of the home life and 
the family life aa It is assn to-day in 
the oapttaliatio countries. The in depa n- 
denoe of woman oauaed by their faimumd 
oapaoity to sum toe themselves win put 
them in a position of power and inflaaneo 
in every sphere and, hegyevee desirable an 
improvement Ole may be, tt^h too eariy 
yet to f oresee the r epe mu ee i ene that would 
• § 
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hkt place in all the spheral of human 
life, in which a woman has been a 
oo-partner with man hitherto. 

laming now to Baa tern countries, it 
is significant that although Women's 
movement has spread rapidly in Japan, 
China and India, one hears very little as 
to what the women are doing towards 
this war, from these countries. It is 
possible that in Japan women are doing 
as in European countries, monition and 
other war work. The new movement in 
Japan, which has brought about an 
ambition on the part of the Japanese 
nation to secure the supremacy of Asia, 
has imbued the women also, as I noticed 
during my visit to Japan in 1926. Their 
spirit of earnestness, efficiency, and great 
patriotism seem to oharaoterise all their 
efforts in study and home life, and even 
in regard to rearing of their ohildren. 
It is a great force in the national life 
of Japan that has to be reckoned with 
by her opponents. In China likewise, 
but not to the same extent the Chinese 
women, who have had the benefit of 
education as the Chinese Commander-in- 
Chiefs wife, Madame Chiang Kai-Shek, 
are taking » leading part in the regene- 
ration of the country and have been 
brought to come to a sense of their 
overpowering responsibility by Japanese 
aggression. But they are a minority and 
thatr psychology is for the most part 
influenced by education that has bean 
spread amongst them through American 

tits gauntry or American Universities to 
the Chinees women have been 

liliAnb 

What stent India f. Beading the 
nbw spwjy one dose not see what the 
Indian wpfcen are firing la thit war. 


All that appears in the Frees rotates to 
the activities of tits men leaders of Hus 
different parties, and the holders of 
responsible positions under Government. 
The oountry is going through a crisis 
and the war effort which now is going 
to be whipped up by the National War 
front movement inaugurated in ovary 
provisos and most of the Indian States, 
does not seem to have brought the 
women to the forefront, although many 
of them am working silently behind the 
eoenes. For example, not a single woman 
has made any pronouncement regarding 
the recent Congress resolutions, which is 
likely to cause a major political crisis. 
Looking at them in big cities, one 
wonders whether the women who enjoy 
the luxuries of modern life through the 
wealth and opulence of their husbands, 
ever realise the possibilities of drastic 
changes in the oountry, sooner or later. 
They are the ones that am spending 
money in a capitalistic eyatem of society. 
Whatever organisations than may bn 
amongst the women of India to promote 
war effort in various directions, except 
of course as monition and factory 
workers, for which they are net an yet 
fitted to take an equal pert with men, 
one has yet to find out the extent mid 
scope as te what tbs woman am doing. 
Ho l eader has come forward umunget 
the women to set up a movement to 
counteract those evil Influences whisk 
are now at targe, spreading over the 
oountry against war effort. Mast of this 
kind of work is fiwe by men. If 

QO'ttDittAifllk bAiWIBB ***** ah 4 mawinsr Im 

needed, anywhere, or at any time, it in 
now in India, where wesson have 
advanced beyond anyone's enlightenment. 
It has yet to be assn how for such 
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advancement bM brought about with it 
tba mbn tt responsibility is national 
welfare. It is the women and their 
children that will suffer when aggreaaion 
cooes to the land in ml earnaat. In 
4L Bo Pe (KgiBitttiofli or Volunteer Bodies 
aot up to relieve diatreaa through 
unofficial agenoiee, it ia absolutely necessary 
to enliat the oo-operation of women in 
ovary endeavour that the nation will 
require to meet aoute Buffering, diatreaa, 
and general diaiooation of national life. In 
other words, a movement should be set on 
loot to train Indian women of edooation 
in a healthy form of socialism, by which 
aot only the sufferings of the poor, but 
the need* for the saorifloe of the rich 
have to bo attended to, before anything 
tan gib le oan be done to prevent the spread 
of chaos and diaiooation ia national life, 
panic and in hot, disaster in every Held 
throughout the country. I appeal to the 
women of India to eome forward and 
offer their servioes by sotting np an 
organisation of voluntary effort. There 
are many European women who have 
net bean able to go book to their own 
oouatries that ace bolding responsible 
posi t io ns , and not a few Tames women 
see doing the same; but Hindus and 
i ff p f ifftf iqJ iIki pU m oomm onit iee 
should contribute thsir quote of national 

aMiAMI 
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tat a oouras of training, if necessary, to 
enable them to take an effective pari fat 
relieving the sufferings iff all classes of 
people that are bound to oome in the 
wake of this grin and rutMeaa war. 

To eoadode this article a refarenoe oan, 


lad from opposite sides, one, the war on 
woman and the other war on mM wfaieh 
hAT6 manifeste d In otvilW of 

the Wash I have just read an aeoount 
of an ambitious programme for post- 
war fight against the feminine tovation 
wM<ih is being planned by the National 
Hen's Defence League. This league says, 
that femipiem Is a menace to men’s jobs, 
family life and to Urn vary eristanoo 
to Britain as a first rate power. This 
sounds serious enough. She Laegoe quotas 
statistics, however, to show that when 
there were two million unemployed men 
in England, them were six million women 
in industrial trades end profaesfens. It is 
difficult to visualise with what intensify 
the sex war will be bundled after the 
present war is over. Them b aeethsr 
side to the question. From the women’s 
point of view, them b n Defence 
movement in certain allied oa unt riea and 
we have one instance of that from 
Australis, whom girls want to fight the 
" brownout Bomeos ” by carrying hat 
pins, bag needles, spikes, fibs, penknives, 
cayenne pepper, scissors, or weighted 
torches in their hand begs. Many young 
girls am apparently viotims of undes ir able 
attentions from men whan they retain 
after late hours working in monition end 
other war factories. The tendencies thus 
manifested am surely net oon<*"dve to 
bringing about harmony whbh b essential 
aa between man and woman for the 
growth of n healthy national life. 

Tha problems sot faith above am of 
•pffictat importance to invito the attention 
of social workers with ade qu ate knowledge 
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C HRISTIANITY, to it* orthodox forms, 

‘ has bon presented to the world u 
o creed, a system of beliefs, acceptance of 
which decides one's destiny to a future 
existence. But Christianity, as it was lived 
end taught by its Pounder, was essentially 
e way of life, • way of victorious living 
in this world, not by escaping or evading 
its many sorrows and trials, but by cheer- 
fully overcoming them Says a writer of 
rare spiritual insight 41 . 


CtnMlaaitr, in ths offldal, or suthoriwd 
mmMIw of it, m a smothsrsd nligton; 
i mot hwad l abnsst to tbs point of total asphyxia- 
tion and oolUpn, bat not quits; smotbwod by 
the vMted intMOSts of gnat insUtationi, sad by 
tbs wnMItons, fenn sod ss tfasshui g i that suoh 
Mi M; smothHod by the olabonto 
- ~ that Ohritiiau hare built, 


mu by amdstta, not uonatoral in 

t mbwllmoata. for Us own fotnra. If yon taka 
n Munttr along with It actan glwnwn u. ananm- 
taaaaas and unnatural aUanoaa- if yon peasant 
U with all tts assnlar haggaga whbh the agas 
hors ftataand npoo it, you will than gad it a 

SBS'a'tpat.'iatft'St 

nmhtnitinn, c m tooepi Bat alatjgaid# tfa • 

mS iiaion, Md wmrtrnm 5HET wHto 

ir£ S2 BB ft st ysg 

the tbs atenul tarns*. Of mis 

aaMthomsd Vsntoo a fair aonr anlat s to tbs 
busts of nan, a fairer oopy la ths hssrta of 
mnan, and tbs fldiast assy of oil to ths hearts 
afSdton- IT- CMstlmiSy it rnn-wntaontljr a 
nltoiaa of the young. It it the un a uth o ri sed 

Ok S»- 


ft Is Ihe re dis eovery of tUs radiant 
tm$f of Bfe lhat is needed by die 
Raws. But let no one imagine that it 
Is an amp way of Ilfs. It is e w ay 
that loads to the cross; and die cross 

■ i Jiu, . f ..w M - to 4A ' * ' vv 
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symbolises a great principle of life. Ths 
cross of Jesus is the classic insta n ce of 
leva resisting evil and overcoming ft. 
There to no vlitue to suffering, however 
patiently endured, when it to the con- 
sequence of one's own wrong doing. It 
to unmerited suffering, voluntarily endured, 
out of love for the srrong doer, diet to 
effective to redemption. The vocation to 
such suffering, such Satyagreha, to give it 
ite modem oeme, to one to which all 
those who dare to follow to tbe'footompe 
of the Mao of Nazareth are called, to these 
days when wickedness to so rampant For 
real Chriatianity can never come to 
term* with the forces of evil, as 

official Christianity has so often done. 
"Christianity" says Dr. Jaeka,* "to not 
an accommodating religion. It to a challenge. 
The willingness to encounter opposition to 
the very breath of die Christian life. If 
the Cross means anything it sorely means 
that It to the paradox of Christianity 

that while, to one aspect, it to dm mom 
parffic of all raligiooa, to another it to dm 
moot warlike. It fsBowa a Priam of 
Peace, but it fellows him with a sword to 
he hand, practising street reasonableness 
to its utmost limits, but raedy also for dm 
moment, which to sura to coat, whsa 
persuasiveness takes the form of dtodpHaed 
courage end dm Church bec o me s an army 
" marhhg ta to war", every mint « 
potential warrior "girded with all dm 
armour of God "• 

" art i ijt -\ \ A \ 1 M \ - i 

•L. P. tabs; "Ihmsatsl RsUgtoa." 
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How much «m la main dad by all this 
of the technique of Sityipiki aa 
developed by Gandhlji, ita reeolote 
resistance to evil, Ita williogaeaa to 
negotiate, aa mil aa ita determination to 
resist, if reaiatance there moat be, but 
always bjr (he way of love and troth. 
Gandhlji to-day baa recaptured (he epirit 
of Jeeoa, exhibiting the aanae joyona troat 
in God, toe aaae faith in man, the name 
love that soffers long and ia kind, that 
overcomea evil with good. He ia an 
invaluable commentary on the life of Jeans, 
throwing a flood of light on many of the 
difficult sayings of Jesus, and demonstrating 
the soundness and the practicability of 
Jesus’ way of life. Christian thinkers 
can iU-afford to ignore toe light that is 
thus thrown on the life of their Master. 

Another element in Jesus' Ufa and 
teaching, in fact the most important that 
still makes it a Gospel or Good 
News to man, especially toe common 
man, is the hope of a Kingdom of God, 
of a New World Order, to use modem 
phraseology. We have seen how in Jesus' 
mind, as a first century Jew, it was linked 
up wife many supernatural beliefs. Purged 
of tones toe hope of a new and jester 
order of society befogs to toe very heart 
of Janus' gospel. It is a hope that rises 
over green in toe human heart, however 
often it aasy be baulked. Today in toe 
midst of a world *at war it is toe one 
hope that s u st ains the common man, as 
well •• toe choice souls in whom the 
loajging for it Is Mm a fire hidden within 
their hearts which MO not let them rest* 

',71 ™, V toe ffift el e awmt 


To all such, to tire weary and toe heavy* 
laden, as mil as to the Suffering- S erv an t s 
of God, under whatever name they may 
follow Him, nay even to tones who deny 
Him because of false asanriaHimm that bare 
gathered round that hoary word, gram 
stands as a leader. Jesus has to be aeon 
as a Leader* of men against every yoke, 
religious or secular, feat would stifle 
human life, in order to be truly loved and 
followed. The theologies and Christologies 
that have been built round Ms person have 
obscured this heroic Son oi Man. What 
is o«w is that the man Jesus of Nuratefe 
should be set forth, in toe simplicity as 
well as the grandeur of Ms heroic manhood 
We must try and see Mm an he caaae to 
those disciples of old by toe sea side, and 
hear him calling to us "Follow me", as 
he sets us to the tasks he has to fulfil for 
our generation. And it is in the measure 
of our faithfulness in following Mm feet 
we come to m>d*rstand the full significance 
of his personality. That significance has to 
be grasped abash and interpreted freely 
by every age and country. Sadi reiutef- 
pretations will, of course, take into account 
former ways of belief, orthodox as well as 
heterodox, indeed every avenue of fehh by 
which men have drawn faiygiratiou from 
him, but will not he bound by any of 
them. The attempt so for made by highly 
organised Christian mhricns and churches 
to pr ese n t for India's acceptance un ch a nged 
ancient orthodoxies, formulated in entire 
ignorance of India’s he ritag e, end in Ac 
tight of a world-view that Science has long 
ago discarded, was doomed to (atom. 

■ X . V. V 
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Tbe individual aucceaae* H has had, and 
the straggling little commanity H hu celled 
late being, are not commensurate with the 
expenditure k men and money involved in 
the enterprise. Jesus has' yet to be presented 
to India as a Leader, and Christianity at a 
way of life. Bnt that presentation requires 
a different approach from that of the 
existing missions and churches. It would 
mean a more complete identification of 
the Christian movement in India with the 
life and struggles of the Motherland. Jesus 
might demand of the churches that claim 
to worship him to sell all that they have, 
even their cherished Chiristologies, and 
find him afresh in the toils, the struggles 
and the privations of teal life. A Christian 
community that follows Jesus in that sense 
will be the salt of die earth. 

But even if the salt loses its savour, and 
is fit only to be cast out, if the churches 
and the Christian community cling to their 
vested interests and their ancient ortho* 
doxies and are fit only to be suppressed, 
the message of Jesus will survive and will 
onmfHut to appeal to man. India with 
her rare spiritual insight has die right and 
die duty to assess and to assign the right 
value to Jesus and Ms message; It is 
tUgtedSMe that so few attempts have yet 
been made by aonOufrtiia Indians to 
lh^ Jenm ieri to themelves and to 
pneent hbn to tHr count. yi„en. That 
ebth" attempts will be made with real 
hnowtodge and bright is my fervent 
bdpe. Heaawbtle let 'me/ set for* 
//^^./nndrietendMg of Jeeoa and hie 
keen** for our modern world, k dm 
wnsde oif u feUow-foffower* ' of dm 
Vllar'ibgetf " ndw da dram pbmyadem^ ■ 


great Leaden and Sevteue, dk Gnat 
Companion*, ef menkkA of whom Jam 
ia undoubtedly one of th* graateet: 
"lmiCUta*. 

■ * V f ***"*"" * * alrinrl, 

I than with fate tke dmem of bllm that M 
onto tko Chow i 

A Ktagdoa ban an aaribl AMgaafievat 

k bait* aad iNaa a ffwinai flags 
and mao’ll 

My toak b plain, my duty atrnri 

my own faoart pad ttb dm Iowa moat rob 
that I would ooo ip others; 

°*hXt; L B wSd5„ i#t m ** h 

Only that shall I, Hks Ja*as, do my Potherb wfll. 
To raise the bib* and to bad the bibd. 

To fcee the eopthre, aad to the brokao- 
howtod Mae th* aoatUag tooth of pom 

Thom am my aima > 

Not ofoodfl but dooda» oarvlo* not tacrifloa, 
Tteo my Jdeali. 


Ny watohwovd Loro, my goal tfca 
bood of all MaakUxt 

WOBLD TBAGHBB8 
UVB AMO TBA0HXN08 

JESUS CHRIST 

BT 

8. K. GBOBGB, XJU, B.D. 

Tbo anthor of thb book haa hoadbd 
thb thsam admirably by vbbm of fab 
psmraad bilfa b tbo Gospel aad 
■riwhy interest In th a amor* and 

cSSSSS trifidteT ^MrTnnrriartun 

of Jama aoTua mbartra amt kb 
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THE NEW WORLD OF MAN 

A POET’S ANTICIPATION 


BY Db. J. 

IN the year 1988, the year in whioh 
• Bitter wwitii i in establishing himself 
m dictator «f Germany, 1 published i 
book in which 1 summarised the study over 
mnny ysovs of the substooos of Bhelley's 
poetry, ond portioaterly of his drums, 
" Prometheus Unbound,” (“The Work 
Promethesn,” Gsnesh ft Go., Madras). 
Though intended to be s study of the 
applications of the poetloul imsginstion 
to life in general, there was u nsturul 
reooffultioa of the uppoei tenets of Shelley's 
ideos to the threatening oiroumstsnoes 
then emerging in Burope. Looking through 
the book in the midst of the world's 
most trsgio sad estsolysmio full from 
Immunity end civilisation to-day, 1 see 
thst Shelley's sntioipstion of “the new 
world of men” hue sa application to 
contemporaneous world-affairs thst is 
urgently needed as a contribution to 
thought on what ie called the New 
World-Order, if the Order is to be built 
on essentfals and not to beoome merely a 
new version of the old world-disorder; 
and I summarise here, on the basis of 
the book mentioned, the extraordinary 
world-wisdom on human retettenships that 
the BngUsh poet i xpt eestd through the 
mythical personage s and events of the 
anotent Preplan mind in the drama of 
" P ro m etheus Unbound.” 

The situation at - the opening of the 
drama to that, under the provooattre 
re stric ti on of Law In its most extreme 
tern (personified in Jupiter), Bumaalty, 
ImpNoeod by Its higher self (personified in 
Prometheus) dado waps towards achieving 
the freedom that Pr ometheus otelmod far 
It. Bat the “alleviations” of oMUaatiaa 
If 


COUSINS 

oan take It no farther; for its higher 
self is shut away' from partMpattan hi 
the arts of life by the duialat .of 
Prometheus to a took by command of 
Jupiter. "All best things” an "eeofuasi 
to ill," and must remain so until 
Prometheus proves himself snperior in 
virtue to Jupiter and breaks the tyrant's 
power by what must sorely be the moot 
superb expression of the spiritual law of 
non-violence formulated by the human 
imagination. The b r eak ing of Jupiter’s 
tyranny is duly accomplished. The suffer- 
ings inflicted by Jupiter on Prometheus 
(in non-symbolioal terms, by the r est ri c ti ve 
elements in life on the expansive impulses 
of the soul of Man) draw out and 
strengthen his wisdom and mr is passim ; 
and in the destined hour, the fore- 
knowledge of whioh had carried Prometheus 
through his tortures (sa it should oarty 
the wise through the experiences of today), 
Jupiter, dethroned by triumphant Love, 
acknowledges Proms them as ” the monaroh 
of the world." By allying himself with 
eternal Love, Prometheus (humanity in 
the highest) rose above the limitations of 
temporal Law. By Love (in the language 
of India) Man oan free from the 

laws of aotion (karma). "By the soaident 
of good fortune a man may rule the 
world for a time, but by the virtue of love 
ho may rule the world for over," cold the 
Chinese sage Lsotso six o s n turi ss before 
Christianity oooneiatefl Love as “the 
fulfilment of (ho law.” 

Bo much for the general teaching of 
Shelley's drama, that tens freedom ie 
unattainable white the higher powers am 
Inope ra ti v e lp Ufa, It may bo tMti (hat 
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tbs struggle for homoo freedom hu more 
subtle bindings than freak restriction, in 
AdUntiana away from tbe release of the 
higher powers, through semi-dark insistence 
on the lesser freedoms of legislation, 
eoqpomios, and the like. These are 
secondary to the higher freedom ; they are 
also inevitable ; bat given primary rank 
they may, by the allnrements of temporal 
power and the sedootions of material 
enrichment, if these are not made agents 
of spiritual freedom, be means to the 
delaying of that freedom which alone has 
the power of completeness and -longevity. 

Bat the drama has, in addition to its 
general significance, an intimately human 
import The triampb of Prometheus not 
only released himself from the rock to 
which he was bound, bnt released tbe 
inner powers of tbe humanity of whioh 
he was the generalised type. The " Spirits " 
who sing tbe following song art the 
living prinoiplea of the Human Hind ; not 
thoughts as snob, for these are but the 
masks and counters of the inner Thinker, 
and may on occasion be its dsoeivsr ; but 
the vital thing at their oentre, " fair 
spirits," the earth calls them, "whose 
homes are the dim oaves of human 
thought." 


Our spoil is won, 

Oorts* is doas. 

We see to to Me or sear or ran 
Beyond sad ssooad 
Or within Its brand 
clips the world with 


Well peso the eyes 
Of the steny aides 
Into the beer deep to seta 


Fran the _ 

Stoll flee Uke nht 


of era flight 
a tempest's 


dad Berth, dir aad Light, 
dad She opus of night 
Wttah drives ramst theaters in their flery flight > 
tod tees, Thought rad Breath, 

The powers ttotqneB death, 


tod oar staging shed hr 
Id the vton boat field 
A world for the flnWt of Wieda 
We win take err plea 
From the new wend of 
Aad ear work shell be enQed 



This is the chant of tbe re l e a s e d powers 
of the human mind, rajoioing in their 
newly found freedom through the triumph 
of Prometheus over Jupiter, aad antiel- 
pating its uarestrioted exercise. To 
8halley, in his world of the creative 
imagination, it is an accomplishment. 
To his age and to ours it is a prophecy. 
But it is a 'prophecy whose foMUment 
may be essayed with assurance, notwith- 
standing the temptations to pessimism in 
the unspeakably insane conditions of our 
time; tor in the chant, Shelley, the 
practical idealist, who dodared that ho 
would never be satisfied with anything 
leu than the ideal, bat would aooept 
anything that helped towards it, provides 
us with a sure guide to notion, a method 
whioh has received the ratification of 
thou who have attained spiritual 
liberation in all ages aad places. 

When the Spirits of the Mind set out 
on their adventures, they will have for 
their helping three “ powers that quell 
death.” Here, as ahewhero in hie poet r y. 
Shelley expresses his realisation of tbs 
triple peossu la evolution; mental, 


mi a g t tem of kit phUttopby of Hb ml 
its regeneration. Lm Is the redemptive 
power in the cosmos and human Ilfs. 
Thought, in its highest a sp se t an laisllsciaal 
Beauty, h to Shelby a synonym of Dove 
made lutelligeai The Bnatk of Hfie- 


e r ev tae of his life and heart, But hi this 
song he invests these at pres e nt callow 
powers at humanity with the import of a 
lew of life, They are act limply the normal 
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loving, t hinking end breathing of the 
mass of humanity. They an powers that 
preeuppoM development and discipline for 
tho attainment of their death-aod) in g 
potency. 

There on schools of discipline in India 
that teaoh tho attainment of death-qnd1<ng 
power by one or other of tho means 
known as bhakti-yoga, the diadpliae of 
devotion ; jnatta-yoga, tho discipline of 
tho mind ; pranayama, the diedpliaed 
development of tho vital powers of the 
body; or karma-yoga, the discipline of 
notion. These in their totality form tho 
royal discipline, raja-yoga, the foil 
expression of the Will directed towards 
the regentration of the complete individual 
and the ohaotio world, and the construction 
of a "New World-Order” in whioh the 
Spirit of Wisdom may reign. 

What that Spirit of Wisdom stands for 
in Shelley’s imagination we shall hotter 
understand if we link np this Choros in 
"Prometheus Unbound” with the great 
chant in "The Bevolt of Islam” (following 
stance 61 of canto 6), in wHoh Shelley 
singe of Wisdom as tho Mother and Bool, 
tho sooroo and living principle, of the 
manifested universe, the MahaSakti of 
illuminated Indian religion. Shelley sees 
Wisdom (the oosmie intuition or tijtutn of 
the IfyanUhait) re-asoending the human 
heart, and Bor " irresistible children ” 
chaining both the elements and their own 
wills in ardor to. swell, not their own 
glory, hut Ben. In "Prometheus Unbound" 
ho sees the same irresistible ohildren 
building a world to tho habitation, not 
of themselves alone, though they will 
inevitably share it, but of their Mother, 
tho Ooomio Wisdom. In both poems 
Shelley's imagin at ion shines and glows 
as it contemplates in one "the light of 


life" and in the other tho "work . . . 
Promethean," tho organisation and acti- 
vities of human life carried out under 
the guidance of the Ulnmtotfam of tbs 
spirit; the transmission, tom tho higher 
regions of life to the lower, of that 
oelsstial flame that brings light to the 
warmth to tho heart, and beauty 
and intelligence to action. Thu is the 
inevitable way to that " heaven of freedom " 
that BabMnnath yearned after to his 
country, a condition that was not heavenly 
because it was free (for there are phaaso 
of freedom that may be but mashed 
forms of bondage), but that was toe 
because it was an embodiment of the 
heavenly principles of love at its purest, 
thought at its highest and dealest, and 
action that, being energised by pure love 
and guided by high and dear thought, 
will build "Jerusalem in England’s green 
and pleasant land” and nmrga b e tw een 
the boundaries of India. 
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THE NAZI CREED 


: o : 

S ETTING the particular incident! 

tint nmi m the immediate oaneee 
of this gnat world war, everybody could see 
that ft ia at bottom aa inevitable conflict 
between two opposing ideale. U Pan- 
German Um with ite cult of foroe waa 
the leading ideology of the last war, it 
haa rinoe < oryeta!liied itself into a brutal 
creed in the Hitler regime. The armed 
opposition of the Asia Powers to Inter- 
national Law ae accepted by the civilised 
oonntriee was but the Inevitable 
oonaequenoe of a scheme of Ufa, 
systematically enforced on the people 
with German thoroughness through a 
suooession of yean. The Nazi view, as 
opposed to the Christian view, was pressed 
into the service of the atate with 
amaeing results. It is explicit in the 
statement of its doctrines and time by 
euooessive leaders of national socialism in 
Germany. Far from being ashamed of 
its crudeness and barbarity, they gloated 
over ite immediate successes. The world 
is now paying its penalty for ignoring 
the noxious growth. It ia hoped that 
in what ia now deemed as tits final 
struggle, the foroes of evil will be worsted 
and the way made for the restoration of 
decant society. 

That oannot be done without a proper 
understanding of the real mind aims 
of Haai Germany. Prof. Gauguin* has 
made a valuable contribution in exposing 
the true character of Nasism from the 
ip aoohsi and writings of ite loading 
fltilBMi Hare Um Mali leaden express 
themselves unashamedly and with brutal 
fwmlnwi We have Urns a damning 



indietment of the Nasi oread out of the 
mouths of its own hierophants. 

Their pretentions to reasoning and their 
deifloation of Hitler would he amusing 
wen they not so very tragic ia their 
results. 


Than has arisen a asw authority as to what Christ 
and Christianity n ally are-Adolf Kith*. Adolf 
Hitler ... ia the true Holy Ghost 

fh Mi JftsMer /or Chare* Again. 


God haa wanlhetod Himself not in Jesus Christ 
bat ia **«)' Hitter. 

Dr. Jtnplkt, Otrmtm Okrutian i reported in 
Me “Manchtitr Guardian ", Ju If ISA, ISM. 


We believe ia this world ia Adolf Hitler alone 
• ■ • . believe that the Laid God haa seat us 
Adolf Hitter, that Germany Should be estahUshad 
for all eternity. • 

Dr. Ley in ku * Stkukmgtbrirf.' 


In later oenturiee, when one will have a true 


said! 


» of things as they are to-day, it will be 
•Christ waa great, but Adolf Hitler was 


VettdZm Baalua Q-* — -1 
wr ess twins ssfOaUr g aJJ/WWOn* 


Fancy this sort of blasphemy taught to 
a whole nation, young and old, men and 
women I 


And then wo have Hitler and Goriog, 
and Goebbels and Boaenberg, trotting 
out their dootrine of aggressive 
and the aouihilation of OhtisUan oulture. 

Wa may be iohmaaal Bat if we save Gasman 
we have aooomptttoed the greatest deed la the 
world. We may he uatustl But if we as w 
Germany, we have repaired the greatest Mualito 
in the wsrid. We may be tnmonll But IT 
onr oeople Is saved, we have paved the way tor 


... Christianity 
aa It wanted to 
the tori as well. 


Sidtr, Bpmk, IMS. 
of 1 


net oriy lbs badly hut 
Alfred P sss ato r f . 


Tbs Christian saUrioa 
Jamah 


it to of purely 
We dstoaidi 

(I) 




•ad** Mtoto^e^ghTT'r. 
itribultoaa to Um Ohumhsa 
mb totoaurity ssh ori s lb 



ttotatam tttfl 


fan na2i otoUfl 


(t) tbftt ill Thaologfoil FftoulHw bt olosed i 

(4) ^a oom mim of the 

(A) tbit ill burial ft-ads be doted to 
Ohrietien peeton; 

(A) tbit tbe Amy be proteoted agalnet ell 
Chunk Ipflueuoe. 

From a Mantfeeto by He German 
F<hH Movement, 1W7. 

Oomdenoe la • Jewieh iaveatioiL It is a 
blinlsby like dwniwditofl 

Bill* to Baueehmng, 

Heroy is an oa-Oenasa oonoeptioa .... with 
which we oao have nothing to do. 

Bishop Muller. 

Bear nothing that we do not wish you to beer. 

Bee nothing that we do not wish you to see. 

Believe nothing that we do not wish yon 

[to believe. 

Think notMng that we do not wish you to think. 

Qoebbels. 

It would be tedious to be quoting et 
length; for every one of them tehee his 
one from the Fohrer end repeets the 
seme old story. Bat we mast find room 
for two preoioas bits of counsel to the 
joarnelist. 

Th. fe wdo m of th. Pmm to • ptantom, • 
am total. Thaw to not, Mid novw hu bon, 
fr eedom of th. Pin. in any put of th. world. 
On. Should bov. iufflotoat foaling for msUtim to 
admit tfato foot. Th. fm to elway. d^mtont, 
end always uodor o bl iga ti o n . to mmson.. Th. 
only quMSton to, to whom r To to m to m. nod 
party polHim, to the Mtaoymou. power of gold 
end dMtruetion of atotor end momh, or to the 
rwpootobto ststwsote end OeommMOt t 

Dr. OU» XXrtrM: gmmoeg Spmkt, IMS. 



Ho wonder there is no saoh thing 
00 n Free Prm in Host Osrmeny. 

She Ned oonoepUon of the role of 
wo men in society is elmoet antediluvian. 
Its oynloel disrsgsrd of their oleists to 
fr eedo m is notorious. 




JUfni 

Tbe wonum’. ptooo to in tbe In 
the r oownt t on of th. timd wends*, 
higtar or tear mMtog. for n 
of Mnding to* eUldna to 

JVsst e flmtormfaw ef fo Westm's (Mr. 

The Ned lender, spooieliee in training 
tbe yoatb. For to thorn belongs tte future. 
Whet is the sort of staff that is pnt 
into their heads? It is pttifnl to sm 
them mured, end moslded by e adheaao 
of an unholy training wWo* pastes for 
ednoation. 

Io my gmet eduoatfv* work X am bsgtonl^ 
with th. young. W. old* one. ereuMd up. ¥«, 
we ere old already. Wo am rotton to th» 
menow. Wo bevo no nnmMr.le.il tnotlutoo folk. 
Wo wo eowatdly end m a t to m otol . Wo amtaaneg 
tbo burdMt of e humilietfug pvt and hero to 
our blood the dull raeoltooMoo of msfrtau ood 
mrvility. But my nagnMnmt youaptom 1 Am 
them Soar ona. aaywtara in tbo worlnt Look at 
tbmo young mm and boy* I Whet mstmtoll With 
thwe I een meke e new world. My tmohfag to 
herd. Woekem. hee to be koodmd out of Ann. 
In my (Mmtomi n youth will mow up totn 
whloh the world will Shrink task. A vfotootfar 
settoo, '•''"unetlng, totnpid, brutsl youth tfcet to 
whet I am eftor. Tooth unto bo eU them Ihtogs. 
It mmS^ta tadUtomta^to £ste, Them mutt ho 

onoe mat. in it. eye. the ghsm of ptido and 
in dspondMWQ of the boost of prey. 

BiH* to BUumtatof. 

Qaeer oult this for the meketu of 
to-morrow I Save us from those "beasts 
of prey” in human form! 

In foot, Ufa in the Mad state would 
seam to bt not tar different from Ufo in 
a vast prison house. One cannot obooee 
hit own way of life nod obedience bat 
give himself up to a oomptota ayatam of 
rag<*»*r tattoo. Nad role to 


For whet to one to think of the extra- 
ordinary powers vested in the police and 
the myrmidons of law? We hate Goring’! 
definite inatrnottoos to Ms lieutenants 
whloh should make Luther tarn In 
hit grarst 
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I am quit* nm that many of my laitruetloos 
eooAtot with tho existing la*, aa regards both 
tha Stick and the provinces. I expect, however, 
that my shbosdlasto sdmioistestive oOotc* and 
jortta will find tha p roper way of neolvtag thia 
oootradietioa. I, at say wte, will pretact every 
oOoial 'who foUowr my bstruettoss wHhoot 
wssrvsHoas of aay Una. Brea with regard to 
tha erimtael aids, tha offloWe will ba completely 
protested hr me i whathar tha stats oaa ha made 
Bake by any lagal prooaadioat haa baooma a 
matter of complata indtopteoo. 

Goring, Speech at a confer*** qf Lord-lieutmmlt 
and p reci i m l t ef j>.,vMcUd councils, 1953. 


It it all m •streorAnary that 
a highly eultured people should ba 
ao wanting in spirit aa la submit meekly 
to Uiia meaningless tyranny in the name 
of the atata. Or ia it poaaibla that they 
ante thia miarola in aitoat protaat and 
await their boor of redemption jnat aa 
the peoples of tho ooonpiad oonntriea of 
Europe are awaiting theirs 1 


REFORM OF HINDU LAW 

BT 

Miss SABA8WATI D. MIBCHANDANI, B.A.. T.D., (Lend.) BAB.-AT-LAW 


T HE Bao Committee on Hindn Law 
haa jnat preaented na with two 
bills — a bill to amend and oodify Hindn 
Law relating to inteatate anooeaaion and 
a bill to oodify Hindn Law relating to 
marriage. These bill*, which seek to 
remove the glaring anomalies and galling 
restrictions of Hindn Law as far aa they 
relate to women, will come for consider- 
ation in the Central Legislature during 
its nest session , The billa have bean 
before the public for quite a long time 
now and the views expressed by eminent 
lawyers, public men, newspapers and 
women's organisations have indioated 
whole-hearted support. 

mngxAxs S0OOMMOH 

Tha bill to amend and oodify tha law 
rotating to i nte atate enoeession regulates 
aaeeaakon to heritable property other 
thaaagrlooltural land mid property which 
daaeeads , to a single hetr by * ouatomary 
or otter rub of anoee mian. Agrieeltnril 
' farnd hoa baan . left . oat : to , tha provioaaa 
■ tobedael* wwtto hi ..the manner (bay 
dmbnto .unit their own vaayiag problems. 
It to hoped toe* the Coventor's provinces 
wWaoon tabs ap the question of en acti n g 


complementary legislation in respeot of 
agrioultoral land ao that the ‘whole of 
Hindn Law oan be codified and enforced 
by 1946 as envisaged in these bills. It 
is reported that Bind ia shortly going to 
introduce a MU in its legislature to 
extend the provisions of theae Mils to 
agricultural land. This ia a weloome lead. 
The exolnsion of impartible estates from 
tha proviso of the bill is only an the 
ground that it oonstUotss a separate 
branch of Hindn Liw and must, therefore, 
be dealt with aapacaMy. 

A OOUtON LAW 

A very important feature of the MU ia 
that it amhodiea a common Jaw, of 
inteatate a u a a eaa to n for all Hindus iaBrittob 
India. A subtle nemptomiee b et w een the 
two grant schools of Hihda Law hag bean 
obtained in order to do away eftt all 

fliipaiaw1tq | |Q j QQ OfitetlBg fallM b f ihyMag 

the Dayabhaga aobama far near auoosasion 
and Mitekahara aebamo far dtotml soooea- 
aion— a compromise whtoh does no great 
riotous ■ to aithae school as toe report 
'«* ft. Tho Mitakebera iwiatelion. have 
atoeady an ee ptod too change by 
legislature of 19t9. giving a higher place 
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to tbe eon's daughter, the daughter's 
daughter, tbe litter and tbs titter'i mb. 
Aad » similar promotion to higher rank 
of oartofai other rotations anob aa the 
paternal aoat'a ton and the maternal 
unob's or aunt's aon who an inoloded 
in the Dayabhaga scheme of near suooea- 
aion aboold not bo difficult. In tba aame 
way the Dayabhaga jarisdiotions ought 
not to And It difficult to accept a few 
changes needed to aaalmllate the two 
sohoola' of Law. In a nutshell, tbe 
proposed reforms an baaed on blood 
relationship rather than tbe right of a 
person to perform funeral oe remonies as 
under tbe existing law. 

, BEX DISQUALIFICATION 

The bill aeeks to bring about a substan- 
tial ohange in tba law of aueeesaioo by 
removing sex disqualification and recognising 
the daughter's right of inheritance aa an 
agnate In her father’s property. Tbe 
daughter la made a simultaneous heir with 
the widow and the aon bnt her share la 
half that of the widow or tbe son or 
his sons though many of us wonld ban 
wished an equal than for the daughter 
aa wall. Obviously toe Bao Committee 
have tried to aooom m o d ato too orthodox aad 
oopaervatira seotions of toe Hindu society. 

There b no longer any dfff arenas 
batman married aad unmarried daughters. 
Aad sines the daughter, bo Shu married 
or not, will he a sharer as aa agnate la 
her father’s property, the Ban Oemmittee 
has donated it uenoeasssry to provide tor 
a widowed da u g ht er-in-law to bar father- 
in-law's family. She will, to oo a ra o , 
aoatteno to tabs has sham to her 
husband's property aa hto widow. Bat It 
b snlA that toe wfll be given toe 
ffitot to mahtSBanoa an against too 

MikkiiffililBliAr i&ii 
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mainteaaaoa b taken up. This would, 
indead, secure for her a poabtaa tor 
batter than what b now under toe 
Deshmnkh Act of 1987. 

WIDfifWS B8TATB 

The bill abolishes tbe Hindu Woman's 
limited estate onoe and for all and " gives 
her a long rope to hang herself with” 
aa was commented to a disgruntled 
lawyer. In India, Muslim women, 
Christian women, Feral women and Joiaa 
women all take a full estate, not to speak 
of tbe women in other lands. Whatever 
may have been the oaae in the past, a 
general disability to this kind can hardly 
be defended at the present day, whoa 
we have women legislators, women lawyers 
and women ministers, to quote tbe Ban 
Committee. Besides, this disability hM 
led to too much litigation in too past 
p en a lisin g our women In their real nesd. 
It is only fair that it should be set right. 

8TP TT ' W AN 

A woman has been given too aame 
rights over her etridhan as a asan has 
over hb acquired property. But atridhaa 
inherited by • woman from too husband 
goes book to his heirs first if she dies 
intestate without having n valid wiU. 
In too explanatory note we dad that la 
regard to Stridhaa other tba* the one 
derived from too husband, too husband's 
hairs ooms drat after too disoot hairs 
bolero her owa mother, abtar or brothers 
oven la regard to p r op erty inherited 
from her father. Thb M a ms unfair whan 
in rega rd to property inherited bom too 
husband, hb heirs some fat before all 
ethers it too wife dies without a valid 
will. It b hoped that it would ho 
posaihb to amsod thb before too MB 
hooomoa law. 
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ADOPTED SON 

13m Bm Committee also seeks to abolish 
Um distinction between the adopted eon 
and the natural eon (or the porpooee 
of inheritance to simplify the ralee of 
intestate eneoeeaion. Variatione to moot 
individual oaeee nay be left to the 
individual owner to nako by will. 

CARD RESTRICTIONS 

The bill has tried to pot all legal 
marriages on the same footing in regard 
to the legal righto of the parties and their 
issue. This enables it to do away with 
galling easts restrictions — the unjust 
distinotion in the inheritance rights of 
descendants of a marriage outside the 
oaste or within the oaste. 

MARRIAGE 

The bill to oodify Hindu Law relating 
to marriage is the seoond of the successive 
stages by whioh codification of the whole 
of Hindu Law is to be achieved. The 
bill covers both (he forms of marriage — 
the sacramental marriage and the civil 
marriage. It seeks to abolish polygamy 
—the traditi ona l law of the land as 
eouveyed in the explanatory note. In 
practice the vast majority of Hindu 
marriages are monogamous. But now and 
then a few glaring instances of polygamous 
marriages j» Jp up. Making monogamy a 
rule of Hindu lair Is the. only right and 
lust iking to do in eohsenanoe with the 
spirit of the times. Only such a rule of 
monogamy may not hs enforced effectively 
iapraetice without providing for a 
Ohanttaneoos law iff dlforee. But 1 believe 
fob right to divorce is eomiag forthwith, 
for (Us Uti ls Only foe firet chapter of 
# ; esmpnhfauOive law ofoarriage, dsaffug 
ntth fogeubfeot of .the 
OMbraHon of marriage. The -toples of 
foe righte and duMee wiring oat of 


marriage of nullity, separate rsridonos and 
meintenaaoe and divorce and so forth 
will be dealt with in subsequent chapters 
as tiiomised in foe explanatory note. 

CIVIL MAMtlAOB 

As regards eivll marriage, moat of fob 
provisions of the Special Marriage Aot 
have been retained. Bat the Mil has 
sought to remove one of the moot glaring 
anomalies. The Aot as amended in 1918 
provides inter alia (a) far tbe marriage 
of persons neither of whom profeeaea the 
Hindu religion and (b) for the marriage 
of persons both of whom possess the 
Hindu religion. When Brahmos marry 
with a declaration disolaiming the Hindu 
religion they are none-foe-lees .governed 
in suooession by the Hindu Law— foe 
declaration being regarded as for foe 
purpose of marriage only. But whan 
Hindus marry with a declaration professing 
Hindu religion, they are by virtue at 
Section 14 governed in matters of 
suooession not by the Hindu Law but 
by the Indian Suooession Aot. The bill 
seeks to remove this anomaly by net 
reproducing foe provisions at a for es ai d 
Section 14. 

OASTE AMD OOTRA1 

The hill else enjoins both foe partles 

to blloBM to tha nail m^b and mmli 
gotras at pravaraa. ' Bt|B a marriage onoe 
anltiwinlifnf it dtnnd to bt qiiit nHI 

The bill provides font if the bride has 
not oomrieted hsr sixteenfo year, her' 
iniiilin iii mrrti— mask auttnl to Hit 
ssosrisgs .Thu ;- hdi has ovariooksd ta 
i n o o rpseate foe prirrlslmms of: foe;«flbltt 
f ft ntiffl BmAnM ' 4f* to ato gj£|g; top 
arinlmum age of parriee to foa sgerriage* 

, liWfnaf m-m finiNi -mm-* 
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illiterao y, ignorance and superstition of 
the vast majority of people end alto 
became of the lukewarm attitude of the 
aathoritlea in enforcing theae provision*. 
It la very amentia] that the minimam 
age of 14 for a girl and 18 for a boy 
be inoo.po.ated herein aa in (die oaae of 
otvii marriage and if poaeible a olaoae 
nkay be indlnded to raiae tbe respective 
agee by a year or two to aoit the changed 
oonditione of society. 

• She bills ae already pointed oat are 
very mnoh in the nature of a compromise 
and the framers of tbe bills have appeared 
to have relied too much on Shaatraio 
injunctions in proposing theae obanges 
in the existing Laws. So the younger 
generations — convention — freed and demo* 
oratleed, these Mils are only a mild 
measure. It would have been a unique 
thing if the daughter had been plaoed 
on a par with tbe son and given an 
equal share, for this is tbe crux of onr 
many sooial evils and sooial injustices. 
Still tiie Mils are distinctively progressive 
and should be able to satisfy tbe liberal 
mind to a large extent. Even this may 
appear a bold measure for a still larger 
number of men and women, to whom 
the Bhastras and tbe Smritis are the 
word of God. Bat the framers, supporters 
and sympathisers of these bills ought not 
to despair of snob opposition as the 


protests no doubt will be load hut not 
deep. And it is a common sapor! enoe 
that whenever a piece of tUferm or 
obange h contemplated, tbe g re ate s t opposi- 
tion comes from quarters for which the 
benefit of the change is intended and 
the pioneers and tbe initiators ate 
sneered at and condemned. ftshg^s 
beliefs and sooial customs die hard. Sha 
omnipotent authority of law alone can 
conquer them. And it is for broad-minded 
and enlightened men Sad women to 
canvass support tor these reforms. We 
oannot afford to be indifferent just 
because it does not satisfy us quite. 
We should see and ensure that the 
infinite labour spent by the Ban 
Committee does not go in vain. It 
would be far more effective if the 
servioee of Sir B. N. Boo are sought far 
the introduction of these bills — to carry 
oonviotion to members of the Assembly 
about the urgency and importance of 
these reforms. And I hope all the 
progressive and liberal Moments in the 
country through their various organisa- 
tions, especially the young enlightened 
womanhood of India would rally support 
to tbe members of the Central Assembly, 
so that these bills and many 
that are to follow may be carried by an 
overwhelming majority and put on tike 
Statute-Book. 


HINDUSTANI: SOME PROBLEMS 


Bt MB. HANS 

(< 

1 8 there each a language as Hindustani! 

Can it ever become the tinpnn franca 
of this vast enb-oontinent of India where 
in tra spe eifie differences of oasts, creed, 
tradition and province ace accentuated 
by differences of anmoroas dialeots and 
languages f Do we really need such A 
language f Cam it ever beoeme the language 
of eumnal int eroo u ree among the leaders 
of thMght In the country and nan it 
(MW MthM fUch is sot wily 

Mm medium of lustration at the university 
nhgfe hut also the vdhlole of our potiMou! 


RAJ BHATIA 

) ' - 

thought and aspirations} For seme time 
peat these and kindred qeeetisne here 
been vehemently discussed, often net 
without some political, oommonM or 
provincial prejudice which Mas rather 
hard in thia country. That the pr o b lem 
of Hindustani baa not reosivsd fair 
consideration at the bands of its eritios 
is the plea of tho preeent writ e r and 
that ite preepeot and value made ta la 
studied clos el y with dae reference he the 
inevitable and powerful tnfirenom whfeh 
am at work laspits ef the critics. 


n 
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We need aa all-India speech nobody 
aw gainsay. In a country like oars a 
commons langnage will facilitate social 
oontaots. widen group inflnenoe and develop 
group oonodousness leading to national 
unity wd solidarity. It is a necessary 
step to political unity in India, {or though 
its ' far-flung provinces have a common 
cultural heritage, common ways of thinking 
wd feeling, its sons cannot communicate 
with each other except through the 
medium of a foreign tongue. There is 
no vernaoular so universally known and 
used which may replace it Hindustani 
cw do it wd will do it for one great 
wd powerful reason that it is still 
growing. When fully matured it will 
meet all needs wd satisfy all sections of 
people. It is free from oommunal or 
provincial bias, has no stereotyped tradition 
to direct its course along a narrow 
ohannel wd oan borrow as much as 
it likes from other languages without 
losing its identity or caste. 


That Hindustani has aroused a fund 
of argument is true but it is also true 
that such argument has not been free 
from feeling and prejudice. Borne doubt 
its very existence, for they are used only 
to Hindi, Urdu, Bengali, Gujarati wd the 
Uke. It haa no separate script wd wy 
mnguage without a soript of its own is 
not known to exist. Borne am too 
provi»«i*l to rise to w all-India plwe 
wd cannot brook wy imposition in 
preference to their provincial tongue 
which has grown ont of their native 
soil, their hearth and home, their life 
wd flesh. Some Muslims who am 
devoutly attaohed to the Arabio script 
small a rat wd think that the Congress 
fas potting forward the claim of H indus tani 
Is really advocating the awes of Hindi. 
With them the dMBmlty is partly of 
script and partly tint rim word Hindi so 
aptly suite the name of a country about 
to ha re-c hriste ned Hindnstw. With 
them some Hindus too have joined hands, 
partly because they have found in it a 
nwv a nl e ot point w wbh* to eritioise 


Mo Congress and partly because they 
tfcNmetvm know only Urdu. Borne 
IlMae prom the claims of Hindi w 
rimflar grounds. And them is another 
gsoMoot quite well-to-do wd quite 


indifferent to what may happen to their 
oountry, whom imagination is filled by 
the scientific laxary of the West, whose 
tongues derive w insidious pleasure in 
rolling ont Oxford aeornte and whose 
livelihood depends on the use of English. 
They sneer at the vernaculars in general 
wd hi ash if perobwoe a vernacular word 
escapee their Ups. To thorn Hindustani 
does not raise any issue nor arouse wy 
interest. As M. Gwdhl observes : "The 
fight is not between Hindi and Urdu, 
but between the two on the one hwd 
wd English on tbs other." 

Does Hlodustwi exist f Cw it over 
grow wd prosper f These questions ownot 
be dispassionately considered io o country, 
where the two mejor religions advocate 
that the language of their scriptures is 
a divine gift wd not a hnman growth, 
that prayers owdnoted in these very 
iwgnagee alone ow he entertained ae if 
the Almighty knows no other. They 
never panes to understand Mat langnage 
is a human growth. No doubt it ownot 
grow io a month or even in a year, bat 
in a vast oountry Uke ours once the 
seed ie sown, the plant will oome out 
soon. In a recent artioie In Me Banian, 
Mahatma Gwdbi gave a very pertbwt 
wd uaambiguoue answer ; " All who wwt 
wo all-India apeeoh should today loam 
both the forms, Hindi and Urdu. Those 
who do will ultimately give na a common 
Iwgnage. That form which is mom 
popular wd mom understood by Me 
m as s es, whether Hindu or Muslim, srUl 
surely he Me eU-Iadie speech." This 
growth is already under way feaplte of 
Mo aoeplbs. The filmland b helping M 
with very rich mwure. When a really 
good production b w Mo eemw, its 
dialogue* wd eooge am w Me tongue* 
of everybody irrespective of cesto, omod 
or province. Beauty haa aaamd over 
traM, while Me latter may bo oeaeeaied, 
aeghoted or misrepresented by a atmw 
oommunal or pmvbnbl ar ao h ets. Me 
former rises shorn Mom, catohaa fmHug 
and Imagiaatim la a very effective "“mwrr 
end goes straight to Mo heart. Nobody 
aver stops to aek wkoMer a particular 
artiste b a Hindu or A Muslim, aobady 
earns to inqaim whether Me aoag Abet 
gripe hie or her fwoy wd makes him 
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or her bonk into a tone spontaneously like Sanskrit or Arabio roots. Why 
by » sort of mysterious sympathetic should not Hindi borrow iron Urdu 


indoonon so to say, is in Hindi or Urdn. 
Hors tbs Indian Alms oan render a 
bating service in the development of 
Hindustani and happily they are doing it. 

The All-India Badio is assuming a 
powerful role in the growth of Hindustani. 
Whether it will play this role with dne 
sense of responsibility and exeroiee utmost 
discretion in selecting words which will 
have more universal appeal yet remains 
to be seen. For the present it is enough 
that they should be consoious of this 
responsibility and should not only be open 
to oonviotion but also eager and ready 
to Change, to use "the watering pot and 
the pruning hook” as often as they oan, 
so that the form of common speech may 
take shape and ripen early. With them 
it is a matter of life and death, for who 
will listen without understanding, and 
sinoe anybody may be a listener the A. I. B. 
oannot afford to overlook such differences 
of language in provinces to whose needs 
they have to outer. Happily they are alive 
to the urges oy and value of the question 
though they are moviog with leu speed. 

She vemaoolar preu, newspapers and 
magasinss who are a wet nuns to our 
language- to< be should understand their 
responsibility in the matter and move in 
this direction. Some of them have already 
bent their oourse but others in their self- 
conceit of purism still hold foreign words 
with a pair of tongs. This purism, the 
tendency to use in Hindi words only of 
Sanskrit origin and to uu in Urdu wordt 
only of Arabic and Persian origin, is perhaps 
the greatest danger and obstacle to the 
growth of Hindustani. While both ory hoarse 
that cither of them aloes oan fonotloa 
(if it la not already doing) as the 
lingua /tones of India, they both are 
blind to the toot that a language 
of all-India sea cannot subsist on 
so soanty a fare as either of them 
provides. Any all-Isdia speech must 
have an extensive vocabulary, which can 
he mete conveniently and with greater 
advantage borrowed from kindred dialects 
than manufectused from abstruse origins 


ratter than manufacture from ffanakrlt 
and why should not Urdu borrow from 
Hindi ratter than manufacture , bom 
Arabic far-fetched words our neig bour s do 
not understand. And why should ‘not 
words from Panjabi. Pushtu, Marwari, 
Sindh!. Marathi, Gujarati and Bengali, 
words for which no synonyms can 
be had be absorbed? Our purists argot 
that auofa a Hindi will not be F J "di 
and auoh an Urdu will not be Urdu. 
But they beg the very question aft issue. 
If your Hindi or Urdu b to prosper and 
oertaiuly you wish it to prosper, if it b 
to beoome an all-India speeoh, it must 
grow and expand. And the history of 
the growth and development of come 
great modem languages like BngQab, 
Frenoh and German wilt show that 
borrowing is one of the powerful methods 
of raoh growth. The oasts in s o c i e ty 
bee given ue a box-wittin-hox structure 
from which it b beooming rtUfl'Ht to 
escape and in speeoh it b estranging ea 
from kith and kin to mutual has. WiU 
the champions of Urdu and Hindi try 
to rise above thb caste and see 
things from a really national standpoint? 

Mahatma Gandhi looks forward to a 
form of speeoh which both Hindoo 
and Muslims understand. Than b amp b 
avidenoa of its existence in the rural 
areas, in markets and other eanboo of 
■ooial Intercourse. It b only the educated 
meases, the so-called intelhganteia who 
should meet on a oommon platform and 
use linguistio currency acceptable- to both 
sections. People should learn both the 
scripts and read both Urdu and Hindi 
books, tttorary academies should dhouaa 
and review books in both Hindi and Urdu 
and schools should use auoh speech (ee 
medium of Instruction) as b a cceptah b 
to both Hindus end Muslims. And peopb 
should work with patience and to l era t io n . 
The growth of a language b a slow 
process but unanimity about the goal, 

. « A. f. AAa.A - ■■ 




b to taka place, and the WiU to achieve 
it b the essential prerequisite. 
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SUGAR INDUSTRY AND ITS PROBLEMS 

By Mb. P. R. VI8WAKATHAN, M.*. 


1 1 Thebe an at least at promt 
* 5,00, OOC tons of sugar in India 

and the demand for soger is ncft more 
than 1,00,000 tons per month. The mills 
will* again commence work in October and 
new sugar will be coming oat. The mills 
have goods to sell, bat they do not get 
wagons and it is because of this, mill- 
owners and merchants are troubled/ 1 said 
Baja Bahadur Nerayanlal Bansilal at the 
tenth annual general meeting of the 
Harinagar Sugar Mill on June 80. Accord- 
ing to his statement, it appears as if the 
whole problem of sugar supply and sugar 
prices distils down to one of transport. 
As he himself admits later the difficulties 
will not be overcome by the supply of 
necessary wagons alone. 

Two new footers have affected the sugar 
trade in India in reoent times and one 
of the two is the oapture of Java and 
the consequent stoppage of imports into 
India of Java sugar. Though this is 
considered as a blessing by the producing 
interests and to some extent by the 
merchant class, the second faotor has 
been considered as an evil by both the 
interests* This is the purchases of sugar 
in large quantities by the United Kingdom 
Commercial Corporation at the controlled 
lower rate Of Bs. 18 per Bengal maund 
and their sale in Iran at Be. 87. When 
once the maximum price has been fixed 
here in India, this profiteering by the 
United Kingdom Commercial Oorpotation 
does not seem to be as much the concern 
of the traders and manufacturers as that 
of nationalists. 


The one grievance of the manufacturers 
and merchants is against the Sugar Control 
Order. Speaking shout it, the Baja 
Bahadur said; The Government have 
done a lot of basm to the whole sugar 
Industry by leaning the Sugar Control 
Older, 194$, end have disorganised sugar 
markets patting thereby the millownere 
and die people into difficulties. Sugar, 
trhfch was available to ordinary oanwmere 
io Bomb ay ad Be. 18-8 par Bengal monad 
b store the Government Control came in 
Bene, has been sold up to Bs. SO and 
the situation has been steadily growing 
The one ovitloisa of the 


manufacturers Is that the Government 
of India did not lake the Indian Sugar 
Syndicate into their oonfldenoa. Stressing 
this, tiie Baja Bahadur again jmid: M The 
Government ought to have taken both 
the factory-owners and the merchants 
into their oonfidenoe and fixed maximum 
rates and the merchants and factories 
would have found ont a way to eell 
sugar either at the controlled rate or 
below it." How the Syndicate will be 
able to do better under the same condi- 
tions ie not mentioned. The defect, it is 
eald, lies in that the Government have 
ordered the factorise to deliver their 
goods only to oertain merchants. By 
this, the manufacturers say, seeds of 
distrust have been town between the 
merchants and the faotory-ownere. 


In tbia connexion it .hoald be known 
tint when in 1987 the .ogM inda.try 
faced a oriais of overproduction, the 
engar producer* in the United Province* 
and Bihar formed tbemeelvee into the 
Indian Sugar Syndicate, vrhioh waa 
officially reoognieed. All the milia, who had 
taken out a Hoenoe for crashing can* 
in U, P. and Bihar had to ha member* 
of the Syndicate. A* repreeentiog marly 
7S per eent. of the total production of 
engar in India, the Indian Sugar Syndicate 
oan be taken to repreoent the all-India 
producer,. Though the Syndicate waa 
officially reoogniaed at the outset, the 
recognition waa withdrawn later. The 
official view ia that after April, 1940, 
tha minimum price for oane waa rednoed, 
hot a ooodltion for the reduction waa 
that tha faotoria* afaonld oroab the entire 
atandfog o.<e* The recall waa a record 
output of a million tom of sugar for 
tha two provinces, The demand for eogar 
waa poor, bnyora hooping off tbo mafkata 
dm to high price. Though .took* had 
accumulated, faotoria* could not lower 
*«*«• minimum prios* had haen 
imd by tha Syndicate. Any faotery, 
wbinh eold sugar below the minimum prim 
would bo liablo to pay damage* to the 
Syndioato at a rata not oxoeading Be. 4 
Mr maund of sugar. Ultimately tha 
dmemmat* of the United Province* 
and Bihar put an end to the stalemate by 
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withdrawing recognition of the Syndicate. 
Sht oBtU version la that after the 
withdrawal of recognition, a number of 
faotorieo eent notioea of resignation. 
Subsequently Miter negotiationa between 
represents tlvsa of the Syndicate and the 
Governments the Syndicate waa re-reoog- 
niaed, bat eobjeot to oertain oonditiona. 

theae were mainly, that the Syndicate 
should convert itself into a purely marketing 
organisation for the purpose of regulating 
tha aalaa of sugar by factories in the 
United Provinces and Bihar, within the 
limits of prioea and aelling quotas that 
would be fixed by the Governments. 
Che Syndicate's executive offioer would be 
nominated by the Governments. Further 
a Sugar Commission was appointed to 
advise Governments on the fixation of 
production and delivery quotas, selling 
prioea, affil other matters relating to the 
auger industry. 

Shis in short is the official version of 
the history of the Indian Sugar Syndicate. 
There are also arguments advanoed forth 
to show that the Syndicate as a repre- 
sentative of the Indian produoers of sugar 
have done very valuable work. But when 
it was a ease of prodooer varans the 
agriculturist or tho consumer, the Syndioate 
was jealous of its rights. In one’s 
enthusiasm to eritioise the Government, 
espaoially when it is a foreign one, one 
should net lose oneself from the realms 
of reality. Had the Government been 
national, would it have been possible to 
make sugar available “ like stamps”. It 
will not be possible unlees the manufac- 
turers and merchants oo-operated. Hence 
a gnat dual depends on tha mannfaoturere 
and tha marohants far tho saooessful 
working of distribution to the consumer. 

K under the griovanoo of the Syndioate 
oat having beau fully taken into oonfi*eaee, 
the produoers and* marohants are going 
to aon-oo- op s r a t s with tho price control 
manhlnory, they will ho bringing rain on 
thomssiTns Under the prsasnt tendency 
tee state- o wnership nod sta t e- man agement 
of keHaduatriss, either the state will 
haw to exart more prow es s on the 
iadaeWee or they will introduce a oma 
change ho the boric e l e men ts with whieh 
Hi, talwfay is oon|(Sid sri tlwtby 
Mw abo ut M taM— si tbs ftf&i 


difficulties which will become chronic and 
will take years to be got rid of. 

Whatever fas the troubles in tho SaH 
of politics, the prodooer and the mero h o a ts 
should view the difficulties from the .larger 
interests of the industry. A small mea su re 
taken to meet the present orisis without 
viewing its effect on the industry in the 
post-war period will re-introduce tho eld 
troubles. Some of tho measures now 
being token ore of this nature. 

There is a tendency to inereoae eons 
area nader tha delnrieu el aeurelty el 
sugar. After the loss el Java, there te 
more demand for Indian sugar in Inal 
and other places, and the United Kingdom 
Commercial Corporation is arid to fas 
making enormous purc hases far bugs gain* 
This purchase is not likely to nan Hans 
in tbs post-war period. Further, alter 
the cessation of hostilities, tho Java 
sugar is sure to capture the present 
foreign market of the Indian anger. Even 
if it be not so, we do not know what 
the trade polioy will be in poet-war world, 
The likelihood ie that once again it will 
be a problem of surplua oooee, tower 
prices and the like. To meet the pres en t 
crisis, measures should be taken in the 
light of the lesion learnt flam the 
history of tho industry. 

In taking meurarea to moat the praaant 
crisis in the light of les s e ns learnt, it 
should be remembered that India oannot 
maintain the present market in the post- 
war years In the teeth of the competition 
from Java. On the basis of All-India 
oonaamption and production, it will not 
ha wise to increase earn area abnormally 
and later to make the taw material go 
begging for a r eeeo o a Ma price. 

The oontin nation of the International ingar 
agreement banning tho expert of Indian 
sugar to any place outside India, except 
Burma, would have bean a solution to 
tho present crisis. Bad it been eoe tinned, 
the United Kingdom Commercial Oerpesa 
(ton will not be able to eeport Indian 
sugar to Iron end the quantity tho* aoM 
outside wiS go to most the demand ip 
India. Tha a greemen t, to wfatofa Iadiaa 
sugar interest was not a signatory, was 
in tamo 00 tong as it served tho Britiriu 
interacts, in spite of ttw pretest by IoAtoa 

A i 
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Manats, and wx lifted when it «w 
advantageous to Britain to (apply the war 
demand in Iran, at huge profit* to the 
United Kingdom Commercial Corporation. 

When it la not more- profitable (or the 
manufootuiers to eell to the U. K. 0. 0., 
can they not relax to eell (or foreign 
market*? Perhaps they will inoor the 
displeasure o( the Government by so 
*o ,n g, and to inonr the dlspleaaare of 
the Government ia perhaps to perish. 

As long as the post-war trade poliey 
remains vagoe, it will not be wise to 
expand prod notion of sugar above the 
internal oomumption mark. The criterion 
should be to aim at self-sofficieney 
and not any more, for if production is 
inoreaeed without any bearing to internal 
demand, a oriels like that of the pest ie 
ran to overtake the industry. 

To meet the present need, some attempts 
at substituting sugar by gar may be tried. 
It is but natural that the manufacturers 
in their seal to meet the larger demand 
may eneourage to increase oane area. 
It la even said by produoers that it is 
oane area that will deoide production. 
But the agrieulturist should remember 
that onoe the outside demand falls, he 
will have to go down on his knees to 
the millownere to secure a reasonable 
prion. F“"oe it will not be in the 
interest of the growers to inereax the 
area under oane. 


While the United Provinox and Bihar 
will oontinne to be the arsenal of sugar 
production for all-India oonsumtieo, 
Madras will try to be srif-suftrient in 
the matter of sugar. The village folk 
in the south till very recently consumed 
lex sugar and more jaggery. After the 
growth of the ooffee and tea habits, even 
in villages, the ux of jaggery dwindled. 
A reversion to jaggery will result either 
by the eoaroity of sugar or by higher 
priox of it. The reversion during the 
war-period will he in the interest of the 
industry. 

At present the hue and cry from the 
merchant community seems to be against 
the system of distribution through 
lioensed dealers Strict oontrol of priox and 
continued supplies are possible only by snob 
measures. Borne merchants, to whom it 
wu possible them days (and even now 
to some) to exploit the oonsumer will 
rate* the cry. In the oax of Madras, 
a nationalist oolour will be given to aooh 
complaints, x it is a foreign oompaay 
that is the sole distributor. But the 
merchants should remember that if they 
do not co-operate in prioe oontrol, 
whatever be their grievances, they will 
have to euooumb to the rising tide el 
looting or revolution, and for Urn misdeeds 
of a few small-soale dealers the trade x 
a whole will have to suffer. 


THE WISDOM OF EMERSON 

By Mb. M. N. HAUL 


E MERSON, of all writers of the Mew 
World, oomx nearer us Indians. 


This 


ken 


wx a 


Stain 1 


of the spirit, bhakta of 
a-yogi a la Bbagavatgita 
of asK-MUaaoo, sincerity, 
and moral discipline 
veritable ancient Indian riehi re- 
in the American soil. Born tel 
in IMS, Emerson wx sen of a 
and x such grew op 
of bud work, moral 
bo l eem n * sdf-saorifiox. 
graduated from Harvard College la 
m* Awn early age wx popular 
Mi ftilntf iturtrnik tor hii 


serenity of manners, a tranquil mltthftl- 
ness and ohsrming personality, whloh 
remained his ohanotariatix throughout 
his eighty yean of Ufa. Hon a tt ao h meut 
wx in his blood stex tnfisaoy. Be 
wrote vessx from his school days. 
Beoogaltion earn* to him Into in Ue, 
but x time passed the under- 
standing of the words and esateoox 
that be spoke or wrote hx in o r exed. 
Be is oold, bis philosophy is not 
human, wx the oommeet of a seetiea 
of Mi* American people who warn 
oritteal of him. Mature had weaaed him 
box ms, they arid. But that betrayed 
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ignorance of how ho UnA and whot he 
wrote, fender hnebead end (ether, popular 
neighbour, engaging conversationalist, lover 
of children, well- wither of the common- 
folk nod intensely hnmen, the poet, 
eaoajrist end leotnrer, Bmereon wee more 
Of n Men then anything else. People 
from the Old end New World repaired 
to hie retreat in Concord, to be near the 
•age and to partake of the peace that 
hie towering personality lent to the 
•nrronndingt. Concord wee the Amerioan 
8antiniketen. Oar Oaradeve, in hie 
youth, wee much influenced by him. 

Unraffled by oritioitm, Bmerton did not 
watte time over controversies, bat went 
on telling people whet he bed to say in 
the moat telling words and phrases. 
Everything that be says oomes straight 
(Tom the spirit, and is in the nature of 
a soothing balm to the seeking spirits 
hungering after Freedom. His essays on 
" Sslf-Belianoe ", " Compensation " and 

“ Representative Men” are olaeaios in the 
English Literature, while his address: 
" The American Scholar " was epoch- 
making for Amerioan English Literature. 

Mutual understanding between Americans 
and Indians is, more than ever, the 
need of the hour; if common homage 
to great men of both nations can bring 
ns nearer, then Emerson is a star of 
the first magnitude from whom Indians 
can draw light. 

He is commonly called a groat 
frausoonflentalist. Consistency and systems 
wees not, however, in his line. This 
attribute did not, therefore, pleaas him. 
That ho was a born poet, Bounin took 
pleasure in saying. Nothing that he 
uttered or wrote, wee without rhyme or 
rhythm. Even Nis t so h e acknowledged 
him as one of the gr e a t es t prose writers. 
He takes Ms readers to sabUsso heights, 
and those atone who can follow the array 
of his word* from that bright can 
And a unity that to unmis t a kable ; loose 
criticism against him to that hie thoughts 
Me unconnected. She Mowing are 
random ovIHngs from We enays mid 
lectures and an given In the hope that 
ftey will roun wider In terest in his 
writings and utterances, and thus help 
towards mutual understanding 


".All things in the universe arrange 
themselves to each person anew, eeeordtef 
to hie rating love. Man to such as hie 
affection and thoughts are. Everything 
is as I am. 

Talent makes counterfeit the; genine 
finds rite real 

Knowledge to the knowing that we 
cannot know. 

Belief consists in accepting the afflrma 
tlons of the soul ; unbelief, in denying them. 

The greatest genine to the meat 
indebted man. 

Tradition supplies n better fable than 
any invention can. 

Bight to mote beautiful titan private 
effeetio"; and love to compatible with 
universal wisdom. 

The democrat to a young conservative ; 
and the conservative to an rid democrat. 

Show ms a man who baa noted, and 
who has not been the vietim end slave 
of hie action. What they have done 
oommite and enforces them to do the 
■erne again. 

The greatest action may easily ha ana 
of the moat private cireom st e n e e 

Talent alone oonnot make a writer. 
There moat be men behind the book. 

Men hopes; genius creates. 

The office of the scholar to to rimer, 
to raise, and to guide seen by showing 
them frets amidst appearanoas. 

In self-trast, ell the virtues are eo mp rs 
bended. Free should the sc h olar bs,— frea 
. and brava. 

Thar always springs from igaoraooa. 

Urn world to hto who cm cm through 
itc pretcucioiu. 

The day to riwuya hto who works in it 
with aeraaity and gnat aims. 

Hrip must mom from thu homes atom, 

The tent that* a new thoaWit end hope 
have dawned in year bre a sts, should 
apprise you that in the came hear n 
new light Woke in upon a thousand 
private hearts. That eaurst which pm 
would tela hoo p uc mm ae pen go 
abroad, tot then to cm charting on the 
door- slope to Ml you the mm 


A 
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Ha who can oreate works of art need 
net collect them. 

Onr expense is almost all for conformity. 
It is for cake that we ran in debt, ’tie 
not the intellect, not the heart, not 
heanty, not worship, that oosts so mnob. 
Why needs any man be rioh f Why 
mast be hare horses, floe garments, 
handsome apartments, access to pnblio 
booses and plaoes of amusement? Only 
for want of thought. 

I ought not to allow any man, heoanse 
he has broad lands, to feel that he Ib 
rich in my presenoe. 

It is better that joy ehoold be spread 
over all the day in the form of strength, 
than that it should be concentrated into 
ecstasies, fall of danger and followed by 
reactions. 

Every man is a divinity in disguise, a 
god playing the fool. 

If we live truly, we shall see truly. 

If you can love me for what I am, 
w« shall be happier. If you oannot, 
I will still seek to deserve that you 
should. ... If you are noble, I will love 
you ; N you are not, I will not hurt yon 
and myself by hypoeritieal attention. If 
you are true, but not in the same truth 
with me, oleave to your companions ; 
I will seek my own. 

The squirrel hoards nuts, and the bee 
gathers honey, without knowing what they 
do, and they on thus provided for without 
seMohness or dhgmoe. 

So many promising youths, and never 
a finished man I 

I do not wish to do one thing but 
owe. I do not leva routine. 

Bo believe your own thought, to believe 
that whsft is Mo tor you In your private 
heart is true for oM men— that Is genius. 
Speefc year latent eonvMen, and it shall 
Ip wmI mat. 

liny Is ignorance; imitation is suisiAt, 

What 1 Met do is all that opnoems 
Al, Hunt |bll fbi pftfl f tbtake 

The great man Is be who in the midst 


A foolish consistency is the hohgShSa 
of little minds, adored by little s t ates m en 
and philosophers and divines. With son* 
sistenoy a great soul has simply nothing 
to do. Out upon your guarded lipet Sow 
them up with packthread, do. Bias if yon 
would be a man speak what yon think 
today in words as hard as cannon balls, 
and tomorrow speak what tomorrow thinks 
in hud words again, though it oontradleta 
everything you said today. ... To bo 
great is to be misunderstood. 

Hen imogine that they communicate 
their virtue or vioe only by overt actions, 
and do not see that virtue or vioe omit 
a breath every moment. 

Let a man then know his worth and 
keep things under his feet. Let him 
not peep or steal, or skulk up and down 
with the air of a charity-boy, a bastard, 
or an interloper in the world whioh exists 
for him. * 

We want men and woi»*n who shall 
renovate life and our sooial state, but we 
see that most natures are insolvent, 
oannot satisfy their own wants, have an 
ambition out of all proportion to their 
practical foroe, and so do lean and beg 
day and night continually. Our house* 
keeping is mendioant, our arts, our oooupa- 
tions, onr marriages, our religion wo have 
not ohosen. but sooiety has chosen for 
us. We are parlour soldiers. The rugged 
battle of fate, where strength is bora, 
we shun. 

r Regret oa la m lt lss, If you can thereby 
help the sufferer; If not attend your own 
work and already the evil begins to ‘he 
ttpftiftAe 

flu nmt ol is isy M nr 

bands. Weloome evermore to gods and 
mm is the self-helping man. Her him 
all doom are long nMe. 

Travelling is n fool's paradise. 

Every great man Is an aatgue. 

Bor every thing that Is given something 
is Men. Society aeguiree now artg and 

JXvmm OKI 

The civilised men has bnQt a eeneh, 
hot has lost tee nan at hie feet. 

SMUik# smii p h i yn ptMit ip| 

wmM:* 

***** 



PARLIAMENT AND INDIA 

(o) 


DEBATE IK THE OOMHOH8 

T*HB Scooul Beading of the Indio ond 

I Bormo Bill provided the oooasion 
for o dieooeaion of the Indies qoeetton in 
both Boneee of Parliament. Ur. L. 8. 
Amur, Secretory of Stote for Indio, who 
instated the debote in the Hones of 
Ootnmoua on October 8, reviewed the 
eitootion in Indio eince the detention of 
Uohotmo Qondhi ond hie associate* of 
the Congress. The long speech was 
devoted mainly to on attempt at justifying 
the present attitude of the Government, 
which is a definite refusal to explore 
further avenues of a settlement with the 
Congress. 

Mr. Amery reiterated that the British 
Government stood by the Crippa proposals. 
The Indian Constitution, be said, must 
balonoe and harmonise the claims of the 
different minorities and it was on that 
principle that the Oripps declaration was 
based. That declaration, according to him, 
offered to India a complete and unqualified 
freedom. That offer stands, added Mr. Amery. 

“We are not quitting India under any 
one's orders", he 


India dan only enjoy poaoe under a OonsHiutton 
wUeh gives due regard to the profound differences 
of rvtlgfea and editors in history— and traditional 
loyal history sad sentiments whfoh make up a 
complex like that of a vast Continent. 

eewnmnlty 
in a 
of 

minority. 

Ten seat dispone of the Friases of India, ndern 
of nearly Mf of India as wH gtMe 

of * •- 


You sent dispose of that groat 
of «S mUHooe with its 

ad with ltg 

a 


You eon's Igaoss tbs SO 


of 

to speak of 


In Its p w nat mood «ul outlook, ha 
want an to an y, thaw «u no prospect 
of appecatag tha O ongr eea. “That mold 
ba o betrayal of tba Army, the Felloe 
and tha (Svtt Berrios upon whom tha 
aalaty of Iglla and the tele ef the Allied 
aaffse so largsly depended." 

Sowing to Britt* faltey to tha present 
O te oom eta ao ea, Mr. Amary mid that, ao 
tea aa tha Oon«raaa waa oonaaraafl, ita 
ft 


leaders by thair own cottons, had pot 
themselves ant of oonrt 

Them who q wito of the flmmm 
ef India mi twin, into ‘negotiation* with im a 
allowing other* to do so, m hog as then la my 
denser offtmtaMN of tha trouble* for widen 
Shay have hem rwpostibls or oatil t bay ham 
made it char to tha AnthcniUm that thqr ham 
aba o d on a d thair poiiey to oontrol India by illagii, 
and rerolatioaary method*, and am pr ene m d to 
ooma to on agreed e ettlemeo t with onmtraa and 
their fallow ootub/men. 

It was evident, however, that Mr. Amary 
waa feeling aomewhat uncomfortable aa a 
reanlt of the appeal addramed to the Govern* 
raant even by nob Conservative organa 
of influence like the Timet to take 
the initiative in solving the deadlook. 
That might be the reason why ho ehoM to 
discourse at such great length, j n sMfy l a g 
the oourse of notion adopted by tte 
authorities. 


The oritioal mood of the Hoorn waa 
reflected in a number of questions and 
interruptions in the oourse of tte debate 
and after, though, aa might ha expected, 
the House, constituted aa it was, had no 
difficulty in endorsing the Go.ai.ment’s 
move and rejecting the Amendment pro* 
posed by the Independent Labonr Party 
by 800 votes to 17, Mr. Jamas Maxton 
who moved the amendment observed that 
the Honse declined to give Seoond Beading 
to the Bill which deala only with pro- 
vincial and secondary aspects of the 
Indian problem without attempting to 
solve the main difficulties of tbs Osntanl 
Government, whioh an tte wp ef tte 
deadlook in tte Prov in ces. 


They maid not get the Indian people to 
if they did sot weal to. say mom then 
emrid get toe Ways or toe Purmm to 
All tost torn meld de wee to asp to toe i 
of Indis: “Ham is your ft eedos a. " 


$ 


Mr. C. R. Attlee, Dspaty Prime Minister, 
replying to tte debate, repea ted the stock 
arguments of Mr. Amery that it is tte 
differences among Indiana that are in tte 
way ef Britain transferring power to India. 


The dffieohy Is toe ffittemm of opfaiee 

among Indians as to what tooted 

India, Tea have : 
of Indis abated be 


Atete — — ftitltt * 
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SHU INDIAN REVIEW 


[ NOVEMBER IMS 


It to no good talking about the people of 
India and thinking thereby you would nettle the 
problem of Indian unity. 

You might just as well say : Let Europe be 
sd by the people of Europe or band the 
‘or even hand 


goveioed by the people of Europe 

pallmii |q (d jff bi flUD people 01 
Paleetine to the people of' Palestine. 


" inoompatib'* " and, therefore, Mold to 
ignored. The Duke ezpreaeed aaooyaaoe at 


You cannot get Communities to trust 

each other. It to no good making unpleasant 
remarks about the leaders of the Muslims. .... 
When trouble wee raised, the Muslim people did 
not raise trouble In India. . . . 

There are a number of extremely effective 
minorities who must be considered. There are 
the Sikhs, the Penis, the Princes, and the 
population of the Indian States 

It has been noted in India that there is every 
range of civilisation from a Roll’s Boyce to a 
bollock cart and that doee not make it easy for 
the Indian people to frame a Constitution. 

There is a familiar ring about these 
arguments. The Labour Leader has not 
been in a Tory Gabioet so long for 
nothing. He has learnt to echo Mr. Amery, 
and the reverberations are louder than 
the thunderclap. Does Mr. Attlee expeot 
us to wait till the last bullook cart in 
India has given place to the Rolls Royoe, 
before Britain can think of transferring 
power ? No «suoh oondition was present 
either in England or in any demooratio 
country. The House, however, had no 
hesitation in endorsing the Government's 
proposal to prolong the rule of Governors 
In the Congress Provisoes on the 
strength of the arguments of Government's 


tbs nevsT-aoding sola of 
dsmandiog that we obeli do 
that to aevsr spesUtod-but do H 

However, be came forward with • ns? 

Six months to net loag la the ms of lie 
historian* Tbs delay imposed opoa lodma pmgpOMo 
by the nodoitraao* ofth. Oomiw WB wnfibh 
b. loogtr thM dx month.. IM m w ood St 
ptogitm low hwrta 

The Duke tod a ehetp fling to Cm 
prelate, end poliUeiwu. Be mid it me 
pnerile to suggest that the iavatesn to 
Burma by British (ones is held op toneme 
of India's boetile attitnde. In hie stow 
there wee no hostile attitnde in India, 
and what little there waa would not 
matter, evidently. 

The Doke admitted that “gtere is no 
direet evidence that any enemy inflame., 
have been at work in India", tat the 
Marquis of Crewe, malntoimfl 


tb* <xtnm« Oongnm Iwdm m oot m 
•ati-BritWi w mt Mswp w a , wd It m Ml 
i mp owi M. tbmt itw would b. mow ttoa wflttag 
to fawgtoi with J.fMii m M th* wW to So 
Inferior poMtion In toe, if It would i 
mvwoom with ill ~ 


While Lord Addieon opined that the Onto 
to Devonshire bad not toon beipfnl, the 
Bari of Hootingdon 


DEBATE IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS 

If the Commons' debate was disappointing, 
the debate in the Lords woe no bettor. 
The Duke of Devon (hire's speech in open* 
ing the debate in the Lords bad little 
that Is new or refreshing. He repeated 
faithfnlly the tod stereo-typed arguments 
and maxim, to which the Hones to 
Commons toe been repeatedly treated. 
Ito Grippe o*tr steads. It is a proto 
to Britain', toneerity. no dietnrhanom 
that tore broken out in the country 
following the arreet to Oongrem loaders 
tomtod to pat down with n stem hand. 
State ootofl to no attempt at nnnnmilnn 
or flwoMSMni Oongnss does not repm* 
waft India. Nor for the matter to that 
done any tehee party. Their demands we 


w. oould not lam the (Mia, among oar ABim. 
Indio i. tb. km to Altttd vfataqr mi tb. 
to u ch W on. on white Britain 1 , iml m etbrn m» 
hsirnr isgid, Ammisso *■*«»*** m mAmwIIv 

25 m. nJrSSr55URSS 


iCEtX'USRJiUVgB 

wsm also dlrturk s d i»A wo oould not immm 
Ming omoug our Alto. It bud bsoiMOUrtod 
tbot u vast oouoMtttHttuul ohongs could not toko 
r-thno, yot llr. 


plow lo WOT't 
MOM 
with 


to* tymyetey to to* 


tea tom to 

ji to raw 

lamlsgo sh ou ld bo hood 

•f&urAsau 


TkoNit Bamote pointed oat: 

Tho | 
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Lord Btnbolgi roommcnded the appoint- 
meat of • diitingr ! *hed Indian an the 
next Viceroy and an invitation to the 
principal Ailiee to mediate. 

lend Simon, replying to the debate on 
behalf of the Government, eaid: 

Iwliaoa ahoold tbw nw lvw mould the deethqr of 
ladle free from external dictation end oootrol. . . . 
Then wit no other method by which t reel 
demoermtio government ean be Greeted. 

In dealing with the causes of the 
failure of the Grippe proposal, Lord Simon 
wM the Oongreea rejected it 

bteenat they footed Pakfttan end the Moslem 
beoeuee they did not feel Pakfttan 
tly ensured. 


PUBLIC REACTION TO THE DEBATE 


Mr. Arthur Moore in o etotement in 
the Daily Herald says : 

lb. Amery mum to involve hheealf in 
eon fan dio ti oa when he mys thet the M joal 
obeteele * fa the failure of Indiene to ten 
amongst the meeh ree odd then edde the! even tf 
they did agree, they could not be given moon- 
ribulty In the face of the Japanese enemy whom 
otherwise they would have fa r more inlmefa In 
reefatiog then hove the Brilfah. 

The present Indie Government oonrista prmnie 
ebly or pereoee conri d cred thoroughly tr us t wo rth y 
end loyal But the other day e member of ft 
informed the Oounoil of State that ft ean advfae 
the Governor-General on matters coneamlng the 
safety end treuonjJMty of Indie only if he ehooean 
to oooflult it. ft fa oleer thet no departure fan 
this praotiee fa co n t empl ated , even though ell 
Indian parties ere now actually ia agr eeme nt fa 
demanding it 

Mr. C. Bajagopalaohari is squally out- 
spoken in hie criticism of Mr. Amery's 
attitude to the Congress. 



Public reaction to the Debate is pro- 
nounced and unmistakable. The more 
important and seriously inolined comments 
deplored the tone of the disoussions and 
the decision to leave the Indian problem 
to drift for itself. The Times characterised 
the disooeeion as a "negative debate" 
Sir George Sohuster’s comment in the 
Times is fairly critical : 


We daim— unanswerably I believe-~thet we 
cannot, without a betrayal of right principles or 
the risk of chaos, hand over fail constitutional 


between the main elementa ia India. We eey 
that, pending this, wo want a genuine Indian 
Gover n ment retaining only the ultimate constitu- 
tional responsibility sad hadmshfp in war effort. 
Can wo be aatfaffad with the way in which wo 


nave iwnnea tea purp on t save wa gone ee 
far as wa could, to eel up and strengthen a 
gmuine Indian G ove rnme nt f Have we given a 
right and Inspiring leedmehip in the war ! In 
the Vkmny'e OmunH, the twe key portfolioe 
(Home and finance) am still held %y British 


Bo goes on to add that "the old ritual 
of atUz-aeoked officialism is out of data. 

Xa tbs live field of politics, ft fa Indian 
Mfadrima that should hold the platform. Our 
eadiHMMW man he to mmnathm them to do 

mi^^mvwwe smw^u uw wav wmm^pmi^ni veemee ww ww 

Jfafa* Aed thty m eet hav e a y famouseed 


Mr. Amery'e deofaioo not to deal with the 


Oongrees fa equivafaot to a deefaion not to 
with India. I aay this in epHe of the oft-repented 
statement that Oongrees fa not India. iSTSwo 
things art different w hat e ver exact poritfoa the 
Congress may be given in Indian affairs. If Britain 
refuses to deal with Oongreea fa nsonamrtlT maeoa 
a refusal to deal with India; and so far as 
war-strategy fa oonocmed, this tofaati to 
fa equivalent to pore drift, which fa 
If Mr. Amery 
the people of Im 
Ooojpem, it fa a 

of Congress ft a 

Indian Nati _ 

urge ia India. It dose not stood for any 
poutioel, social or eoG M udo doctrine or ten * 
w eakn es s as wall as its strength and its 
are based on this fact. It cannot be* 
or cruehed as long as India ft 
domination. 




Commenting on the Duke of Devonshire's 
oomplAoent speech in the Lorde, Mr. Bnja- 
gopalaohari points out how essential fa 
war time ia the good relation between the 
civil population and the armed forces* 
He oharaoterised the s ta t em ent about the 
distrust of eddiera as a falaahood and 
declared: 


I am prepared to- take the vote of the i 
eoldtore as to whether tiny went a N 
Govommeot for India or not sod abide hr 
vardtot. The etoiy that n popafar Govern 
would bo onsooular frith fa ert^ant iiw.il i 

i* Mttahr TSNkTbqrv^T^MdTSi, * 

Am If th* tad • MUiSad 9 mm _ 

I *mBT Mb* to*# to ft «l*nil if toftto 


thi* oh troth 



Freedom for indIA 

By Mb. LIN xui'ANG 

[The c ms tor the grant of freedom to India ia argnod with eenridombfo 
warmth and oogenoy by Mr. Lin Yutnog, the well known Ohinaaa antbor. 
in a moaaago to Free World, a Now Monthly Magaaine, representing a movement 
which haa already secured influential anpport in the New World.— Bd. L B.J 


M OMENTOUS events are happening 
in *«ia affecting not only the 
890 million people of India, bat also the 
to bore progress and essential character of 
the war the United Nations are fighting. 
As a Chinese, I know China wonld be 
the first to be directly affected by it. It 
is Imperative that we examine the events 
in India not as idle critics, but as respon- 
sible participants in a ooofliot between our 
two Allies, England and India. . . . 

We have been feeding ourselves on anti- 
Hindu propaganda. We might aooept, for 
our own peace of mind, the flotion that 
Congress is not representative of India, 
the lie that it does not inolude Muslims, 
that Mr. Jinnah is very, very important, 
that the English are loved in India and 
everything is very pretty. We aoquire a 
sense of moral triumph by accepting the 
version that it is not we who do not 
want to give India freedom, but it is India 
who is not united in wanting it. By the 
acceptance of that flotion and our passive 
inaction in the months following the 
Cripps Mission, wo have ourselves preci- 
pitated this inevitable ooofliot. 

The time tor delusions is past and we 
most now pay for it But our own fate 
ia involved in it We must break through 
the poll of abuse, misrepresentation and 
calumny against India that is being spread 
in America. Intelligent oitisens know that 
India’s case has never been represented 
to Americans except through the eyes of 
BritH* oensors at Calcutta and New Delhi, 
that the news about India is incorrect and 
inif-irr** and very often distorted. It is 
a law of human nature that we must 
abuse those whom we injure, to prove 
that we are injuring them for their own 
pood. It is a law of human nature that 
tb mM aad mnst go on; Gandhi is an 
sjBiassr, Gandhi is a wily and crooksd 
2E5asu Gandhi haa no senss of reality, 
faaflhi wants only the ruin of the British. 

(he Question is: Why is GandM snob 
n fool f Why are assn like Nehru and the 


leaders of the Congress such fools T Why 
are Indians suoh fools as to be mUed 
by them f There is something terribly 
incomprehensible to many American critics 
and editors about the Hindus. Gandhi 
is a fool, because he is fighting for 
wbat George Washington was fighting— 
for his oountry's freedom and indepen den ce 
from England. Nehru is suoh n tool, 
because be feels as keenly about the 
little word 'Liberty' as Washington or 
Thomas Paine ever felt. The whole 
Indian nation is feeling exactly keenly 
as the thirteen colonies about their 
oountry's freedom. Gandhi and Nehru 
are as stubborn as Washington was and 
De Valera is to-day. The injustices in 
India are exactly like the injustices fatAhe 
American colonies and ia Ireland of the 
past. Now that Americans have liberty, 
they forget what that little word moans 
when a people have lost it. That is what 
is so incomprehensible about India. 

That is the terrible force which Gandhi 
and Nehru have unleashed to-day, wbW> 
the spirit of Washington, whom both 
admire, helped to unleash, the grant cry 
of a great people for national freedom 
during our war for national freedoms. 
Beoently, Secretary Hull was urging 
the nations to fight for liberty and 
Indiana am okaying him. Hull manat 
turn round and tell Indians: ‘Ten most 
not fight for liberty.’ We areaoafouf for tits 
freedom of Greeoe, Yugoslavia or Oatupled 
France, but we shut our ayes to tile 
fflftglf HftttOMl fl) Of <ni Hit lor 
freadom ia the world in India. 

India wants her freedom. Cripps denied 
it They want to fight as a baa nation 
aloagaido the United Nations. Tbs Ooograat 
resolution dearly showed that they wanted 
AUM soiditff to romilft In hUi pad 
help defend their country if they warn 
given the etetoe of n free and «Ml 
ailto, India b soiM hi 
f r ee dom '•untodJoiely. ... I wain that 
India will net give up the fight for 
liberty until she gate it 



INDIAN AFFAIRS 


By “AH INDIAN JOUBNATiIST" 


Hi MM Milts sad ladia 

a T B> HB idea of invoking the aid of the 
I OHM countries in solving the Indian 
deadlock is somehow gaining strengh. 
to the interests of oontinned good 
relations between India and Britain, says 
Mr. V. B. Venkatarama Sastri, “ I have 
always expressed preference for Britain 
solving the Indian problem withont ontside 


Bali I now mo that the oansaqoenom of ja»# 
in the Indian po Hoy of Britain ara ao far reaching 
and Ukafar to no ao djaaatroaa to the fovtuoaa of 
the United Nations, and the vision of the Briton, 
at the moment is ao warped by reeentmant and 
pride, that the metier cannot, nay longer, be 
tyfcoied by the Allied oonntriea aa a matter of no 
ocnoarn to themselves. 

I aay this with the leaat haaitetion, because even 
the SMawr admits that “the relatione between 
Britain and India shonld no longer be treated aa 
an tome relating to those oountries alone". 

British and American papers are disoassing 
the advisability of snob a coarse. Space 
forbids any attempt at reproducing the 
many references in the foreign press to 
this urgent move. 

A constructive approach to India is one 
based on a joint dieeision by the United 
Nations as to their Intention in the event 
of victory, says the Atlantic Magarine. India 
must be part of the general settlement 
“Only in this way can tbs legacy of 
history be broken,'* says tbs Magasine. 

It Is so use America, China and Russia 
geaSaalialng British sincerity, it is a matter of 
Mat dealamtion, There oaa he no sotatiaa without 
peering to terms with the Congress, It it true 
that ft* Congress to not India, that it haa no 
aocial programme or strong 
that it to b actowt in part 1 
It to the only r epw a sat a tl ve of real 
NatisntHf ana to aoeapted as such. 

Twenty * yearn ago, a 

*■' * — * - - ■ fin fractionary 

km Yet-seo and 

mm Mar. thav 

to mh to tni with Mm iSwIfc fc not 
to* tow tad*. Ctow te ta ny tagte Mp a. 
HttowiMrilmUhm ania matt mow to 
toto. Immi. at Mm M 8 il . ni itopw witer 
JOm to ktoto. of to Oo d p to. 

of forim is Um 

fetente of th. United Nteteee aad 4Mr 
*itee*p is th. w*r to c tec c M* fear Sc g tear 
toll at Hhto w te WhS te th, aM tete 
bp which the emiMvte coateriee wccM 



judge the feeUtp of the "tow 
tor which the demoorade. 

la . whtora of Mm probha 
Mm nfllidM of totetito m Java, 

Thailand, MmekaMa Md altar 
by Japan, that the United 
the Fom Medoana to apply tS^wotg BT wortL 
town we shell have streagthaoed the Uadtad 
Nations in the Barifio f Metre of war *— 
onriy. The whole problem of Iarito 
the necessity for the Uoitsd Netiona w . 
their post-war aims to a pattern for panes < 
oaa be supplied now in the heat of war. That 
to why India to the United Natooat' piatAna/a* 
just a British problem. t 

Indeed, the anxiety with which America 
and aa influential aeotien of pnhiio opiiftta 
in the west, are watching the coarse of 
events in India is reiterated by Mr. Wended 
Willkie, the President’s personal snovy, who 
has just returned home after a tour of 
inspection of the Allied oountries. Much 
as we regret that Mr. Willkie had not 
included India in his itinerary, it Is 
refreshing to read the independent and 
unbiassed testimony of this reuarkifcly 
frank and outspoken statesman. In his latest 
broadcast in New York, Mr. Willkie asked : 

Is them to be no charter gf freedom for a 
billion people hi the Beat? Isfreedo 
to be priceless for the whtoeman of 
world but of no nooount in the Bast ? . . . . 
of them asked the onsolion which haft 
al m o st a symbol all-through Asia : What about 
India ? . . The wi ses t m an In Ohlno told ms t ‘When 
the as pir a t i on s of India for frasdom warn pot 
v> some future data, to was tel Brisma 
tuffored in the pubtto esteem in the ter 
— it wee the United Nationa.” This wtoaat man 
was not quanelliog with the Brittoh, it was just 
with Brittoh Imperialism in India He dam not 
to believe in H> but he tom 



our reservoir of goodwill In torn 
The people of the Heat, who would fflw to 
They rnapot esemtaia 

towmdTtow m^^^Mh^whuTtm amJMy 

o t hm^ hn3h & of^mUtooiS* Awl all rim 

They nmoMdl fro 

we do stand for fr „ 

freedom In Afrioe, rim 
put the Arab world, as wag aa in 
whole tier Heat, fre e dom : 
id mamm of the „ 

jm that tom Me of 

[ H art freedom and that to not 
to 
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ntoiAN JumsW tHoVaion itai 


ia Into to no longer on isolated 

proUem of Aoglo*Indien adjustment in 
thto supreme crisis. It to n world problem 
on the proper eolation of which the 
United Metioae am intimately concerned. 
t~iu ti eor pmUem. If Japan eboald nmm 


Wa mart belteve ten 


» 


iaadly at (hm _ 
it. Not aP the people* of tha world am 


bo lot* of tough 


for freedom 


or een they defend H the day 
Bat they all wont a date to 


dot* wUt be kept. 


Ho wonder that President Booeevelt 
corrected the impreaaion that the Atlantic 
Charter had only a local aignifloanoe when, 
commen ti ng on Hr. WUlkie'a epaaobee, be 
repltod promptly that " the Atlantic Charter 
appUee to all humanity”. 


(The All-India Newspaper Editors’ Con- 
ference, whioh met at Bombay in the 
first week of Ootober, oondaded a very 
euooeaafal session after adopting the new 
constitution of the Conference, electing a 
new Standing Committee. 

She Conference took strong exception 
to the eerie* of restrictions imposed on 
the Press by the Central, Provinoio! and 
loenl authorities sinoe August 8 last, and 
held that 

( h w mm rt £s8nm to utilise the machinery of 


Ike Hssrimsl *f Mr. tliat fim 
The dismissal of Mr. ADah Bax. OUel 
Minister of Bind, brings to relief the 
hollowness of certain aspects of the 
Constitution relating to ProvinelM 
Autonomy. Mr. Allah Box returned hit 
titles end wrote a letter to the Vieeroy 
expressing viesre whioh the tatter has 
interpreted as derogatory to the Govern- 
ment. The effort of thto nottoo was a 
polite request from the Governor to 
resign and on hie refusal to do SO, he 
was dismissed. Now it to true the 
Governor may dismiss a Minister at hie 
pleasure, bnt there to another clause in 
the Act which makes it obligatory on 
him to make care that the Minister has 
at the same time lost Hm confidence of 
the Legislature. Mr. Allah Bax still 
retains the confidence of the ri ente m tee 
and the dismissal of snob a , Minister 
implies n disregard of constitutional 
propriety and an assertion of gubernatorial 
autocracy whioh fa justly resented. It to in 
foot thto illusory character of the righto 
of elected members that makes the 
Constitution itself so easpeot. It to the 
fashion to speak of tho Indian Oonotitatien 
in termo of British ~ constitutional 
prooedcre. On that analogy it to 
impasible to oonedve of n British Cabinet 
being tamed oat when it still enjoys 
the support of the H*"se of Commons. 


of the Delhi Agreemen t armed at between the 
(HaniUiw OonanMee at tbia Ooaforenoe and tha 
Government of India. 

A significant feature of tho Conference 
wee that it was fully representative of 
tho entire Press of India, Jneloding Anglo- 
Indian papers ns well as Congress news- 
papers nude* suspension. It speaks of the 
goad sense and the spirit of accommodation 
evinced ^ nil those present, that they 
win Abie to evolve n formula aoooptabto 
to aU parttos eaneerood. 8ymbolio of 
that spirit pi fraternity in the profession 
was toe composition of tho now Standing 
Committee wHe*» includes men of divergent 
poMMootuptotoos. The Bditore’ Conference, 
on a contemporary truly observes, may jootly 
ifirim among its constructive oohtovemmto 
"tho remove! to a largo extent of tho 
postoMow whioh exerted in the prase world, 
ramsTno tom than political ”. 


Mittal! ImraMt ftr ImMi 

Mr , BiiMMOpalftotari hi i bom mWm 
strenuous efforts to enlist rapport for S 
soberne of National Government for Indto. 
Indeed, irreepeotive of porta o MIto Hpn A 
everybody to agreed on tho need an! 
urgency of a truly National Government 
at tho Contra, to moot the extraordinary 
situation in tho country. Tho I mm ed i a te 
reactions to his proposals, ho soys, mn 
encouraging. Bat he rightly wens that 
we most not he deflected from tho mein 
objective by oMo-traeking tones. Bis 
warning to timely nod apposite. 




FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Bt "chbohicleb" 


mm* im m» * 

S TALIMGBAD, Hihw Correspondent 
obMrrea, fa a aymbol of (be whole 
world end ia still standiog. The defendera 
of the etty an holdina (ho Qerman attack. 
The Mula are gathering (heir foroee (or 
a men powerfal attaok. In the north of 
the dtp the Germane are again launching 
a big attack. Six major attacks each 
involving 80 tanka and 8,000 men have 
bon repelled. Once mom the Germans 
have been foroed to regroup and await 
reinforcements. 

lewis* Wfamlve la Enpt 
In Egypt, the Eighth Arm; with strong 
air support has attacked and fierce 
fighting is developing. The attack waa 
lnonohed*at El Alamen. 

Heavy bomber war is developing in the 
Mediterranean. Italy, in the words of a 
press correspondent, ia Hitler's door to 
the Mediterranean and until the Italians 
ohoee to keep it open they will reodve 
the attention of the B. A. F. "Genoa 
and Savona, the chief Axis supply and 
naval bases, were raided for two nights 
in succession, and Bommd admits that 
^—ag* has been heavy. 

h Mas 


Its HIM Strategy 

80 Italy is receiving her dan n«nw 
of attention from the B. A. F. wfcfie 
Bommei'e forces ia Africa an engaged ha 
deadly coafilot with the Allied army. 
Thus, Axis territory outside Germany has 
been starved of defences in orfitr in 
build up protection around the Batch 
itself. This is the strategy of the ABtoa. 

And then the clever timing of attacks 
on Southern Europe, synchronising with 
the third Allied offensive in Africa, tow* 
attention to the fact 

that oo-ordlne41oo between the air sad gesaad 
forces Is now Dot only over the damN Iritis 
ans bat oovere so hamenas territory, tfoi 
Eighth Army is bow dlrsetiy or Imiheillj 
supported from bases fat Britain and aho fay a 
great nog of opersUooa] and (apply beats 
atrwehiwg annas the whole width of «Ea AMsaa 
OontbMat from Bsthant to Abjmfoie. Than 
haaas eaa soaspaas, if oeoaaary, Tliaili W«at 
Africa as wail as Libya and saa be fod Ban 
the Atlantic or BhUm Oeaan. 

IrKM Prissasrs ia tensest 

On the stroke of 18 noon (German Urea) 
on Ootobor 8, British prisoners token by 
the Germane In the raid on Dieppe wain 
manacled nad pot into chaise, foll ow i ng 
e threat to that effect The British 
Government thereupon declared: 


Britain and the United States have 
offered China draft treaties relinquishing 
astm-territorial rights and privileges in 
China. This ia a p l aaaa nt sequel to the 
very nnplaaant history of tntsmnthmai 
dealings with (Aina during tha Mat 
handled years. Commenting on this offer, 
tha ftmes o h aa rv aa: 

fkfc *i • MOMB Itioft of Ifcft p«rt which Ohio* 
If ghytar to tbiii tr^ tf tlM UaMKiOono 

5rS ritfflnMd"*" 1-5, * - 


oftht vitality and riraogth of the Haw Chtoa 
HH kM feMM ftptt ihilivolatiM of MU. It 
JJ5fHn «f mumtUmmI of tin flhlnwc ahla 

rSSriM Oft m art Mttl Hfthto to tot 


(to Brims Mdsriog of a U bws w d worid. 

AS thla id tone; hat the affar would 
have haw mere gmoctal if It had lean 
w§# bglapB tha tanriteriaa fall tote 
ISuMahands. ¥at it ia a waigema 
gaatam of peat-war poUay. 


The notion of the flarmai flmwnw— nl In tnMm 
raptiank aptoat Bntkh priaooar* of nr to «S 


binds if fiiwwlj forbidden’ bv AclUa ft 
the tin 

tsr&rsjst 5 ; csiis s 

sonsy primu s of war ht thair Used*. 


Beoond thoughts an ragriaala agaiaat 
German pri aana w to catoHaHan tee iha 
Neal action have tod to tha "--'Hiffllfiii. 
whothor it to n wtoa jpalhg to to Sawn 
toto what Profaaaor Gilbert Murray ealfe 
‘competition to ma l tc aat m a nt pf petoanam 
of war". Perhaps, tha Maria am aha 
thinking about to. Mr, Barnard Sham atoa 
disapproves saying that u tha tetolhtoto 
ovftoftvi to tflU*MMtbittltaMie in AM Ititiftf 
to sto pped before tha human nan to 


\ . . 




DIARY OF THE MONTH 


' :o 

Ook 1. Replying In the Home of Common*, 
Mr. Amery enpportc Indian Government's 
action in maqhioe-gnnniog of orowde. 

Oot. 81 Mr. Wendell Willkie arrive* in 
Chungking. 

— Maha Sabha leader* cable to Mr. Boren* 
sen, H.P., protecting againet Mr. Amery’a 
attempt to mialgad the Oommona. 

Oot. 8. British democrats support 0. B.'* 
move for ending deadlock. 

—Gen. Wavell opens Waved canteen at Delhi. 

Oct. 4. M. Stalin demands Second Front. 

—Mr. Arthur Moore restates the demand 
for transter of power. 

Oot 5. All-India Editors’ Conference meets 
in Bombay. 

—Stalingrad swept by big fires. 

Oot. 6. Bengal Government warns pnblio to 
take ehelter ae hostile planes are hovering. 

—Indian Members of War Cabinet address 
M. P’s. 

Oot 7. Mr. Wendell Willkie interviews 
Obiang at Chungking. Mr.Willlde’s plain 
speaking re : freedom of oolonred peoples. 

—Mr. Amery sweat* old charges. 

Oot 8. India debate in the Commons. 

— Ordinance issued re : Military oontrol of 
Railways. 

Oot 9. Britain and America offer to 
tenoonoe special rights in China. 

—Ethiopia joins United Nation*. 

—Soviet feme reorose the Don at several 

potato. 

Ook 10. Premier Allah Box is dismissed. 

—Mr G. H. Btdayatnllah asked to form 
• Cabinet. 

Oot U. Artillery deals at Stalingrad. 

w**ho t B e r tr an d BnaseH ooggosts Allied 

. flammissian to reseive Indian deadlook. 

Opt tfc Mr. Cburehill, receiving the Tom* 
dim of the City of Bdtabnrgh, expreaeet 
co nfi d en ce in Allied strength. 


— Nawanagar ruler suggests tally Indtoniool 
Vioeroy's Oonnoil. 

Oot. 18. Mr. Roosevelt In bio talk r e lt e ra t H 
Allied agreed strategy re: Second Brant 

Oot. 14. It is announced that eta Jap war- 
ships were sunk off the Solomons. 

—Gen. Smuts in London for eooaoltattano. 

Oot 15, Under the presidentship of the 
Metropolitan, 0. B. pleads for the freedom 
of India at a Oalontta Meeting. 

Oot 16. Gan. Wavell in Burma border. 

— Washington Pott urges mediation by 
U. B. A. and China. 

Oot. 17. Sir Baron Jayatiloka appointed 
Ceylon’s special representative in India. 

Oot 18. Decisive stage in Stalingtad front 

— League nominees are aworn in Sind Cabinet 

Oot 19, Empire Press Union’s suggestions 
re: censorship of oables. 

Oot 80. Lords' debate on India. 

-Jap offensive in Solomons. 

Oot 81. Mr. Lin Totang, Chinese author, 
warns Allies. 

—0. B., replying to Doks of Devonshire, 
explains his aoheme. 

Oot 88. labour M. P's. weloome 0. B,'e 
suggestions. 

-Indian deleg ation to Institute of FtaMo 
Relation* hi annooaoed. 

Oot. 88. Mra. BooeowM wetoomod at 
Paddington etatien hy the King end Qooin. 

Oot 84. Benares University bfamoto ata 
starting work on withdrawal of poBae 
tram promises. 

Oot 85. Ohittagong raided by Jap*. 

—British raids an Italy. 

Oot 96. Khan Abdul Gaffer Khan I* arrested, 

Oot 87. MV. Willkie, hraadoMUag Koto 
Bow York, urges Seoend Front and the 
solution of Indian problem. 

Af> wm — Hnndawolli AfctaA 

wWt mm mVWRt UMUHfim fMMKM M 

n ph or i hh h ii is 
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Bduoatioh To day. By Jobe Dewey. 

Bdited with • Foreword by Joeepb 

Betoer. George Allen & Unwio, Londoa. 

TbU book by Dr. Dewey, an American 
Bdnaationiat of ioteroational reputation, 
consists of ate eaaaye oontriboted by him 
to various American Bdooational Magazines 
daring a decade (1897-1908). They all 
deal with various aspects of American 
National Bdooatfam and the last fonr 
decades bare witnessed the acceptance by 
the public of the ideas first adumbrated 
in the Biaays. They have all a common 
aim, the correlation of Democracy and 
Bdnoation; for as be said half a oentnry 
ago, “ Bdnoation is the fundamental method 
of social progress and reforms " ; and 
Democracy as understood by Dewey is 
essentially a life of sooial progress and 
reform. All the essays point out the 
way of boilding a stable democratic sooial 
order with the school ae an aofcive 
participant in the building of it. 


Maiakda Yea* Book 1949-48. Bdited by 
TOrapada Daa Gupta, mt. Naianda Prase. 
901, Vlvekananda Boad. Calcutta. 

She current inane of the Hafamda Year 
Book to a special wav edition enriched 
with copious literature hearing on different 
aspects of the war. It has all the usual 
(natures which have made it a useful 
book of reference— ournnt statistics, events 
and pscaonaUttes. She Who's Who in 
India, which is enlarged and up-to-date. to 
an attractive and useful feature of this 
tear Bari Some of the statistical tables 
m presented hi an Improved form so ae 
in hailttete easy and redly reference. We 

arsans tmaw* 

avaOshla in Uric handy form, 

T« 


Glimpses of Aboouit Gloey. By Fur. 

S. N. Vaswaai. Published by the author, 

99, Auril Colony, Hyderabad, Bind. Be. 5. 

The book is ebiefly written for the 
young to give them a correct understanding 
of the past, to enable them to evaluate 
justly the present, and to fire their spirits 
with Love for all mankind, to help them 
in oo-operaiion and service, to assist them 
to make good and great History hi the 
future. The learned author token a 
wide and accurate survey of the annisnt 
civilisations of Egypt; of Babylon, Assyria, 
and Chaldea; of Persia, China and India; 
of Greece and Borne; of mankind foam 
about 5,000 years ago down to the fall 
of Borne in 478 AJ>. He has dog deep 
into ancient lore and has brought forth 
to our view a vast and varied c ol lection 
of facts and figures, of Ideas and ideals 
which should be of the greatest interest 
to all students of History, young and old. 
The chapters on *' The Splendour that wee 
Ind" and "What the world owes to the 
Bast" will make a special appeal to all 
Indiana. The significance of rim dieooveries 
at dfohen-Jo-Daro is fully dealt with as* 
the reader will feel gratified in beOevtng 
that the Indue Valley is the hirtbplaoe 
of civilisation as we know It today. 
Five thousand years ago in the Indus 
Valley, children had toys, seen had their 
razors and mirrors, women* had their 
eosmattos, their gold and silver jewelry, 
the ottteena had their art, mode and 
dancing, arehtteotare, awl regular town 


frltimtai iaurioAby ww o ndl 
ifr. VaewanTs basic in indeed, 
vital end absorbing interest, 
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Jawawavt-al Kttbb: 99M Man and HI* 
Uau. By T. G. Kriahnamurti. The 
Papular Book Depot, Bombay. 

The thirteen chapter* that oompriee the 
book give a (airly adequate account of 
Jawaharlal’e Ufa and pnblio activities. 
Jawaharlal became a popular leader even 
when his great (Other— Pandit Motilal— 
waa dominating the public life of the 
country by his astute leadership of the 
Swaraj party. 

Educated in England, Jawaharlal waa 
brought up to admire European culture 
and European ways of life, and his outlook 
was thoroughly modern. The influence of 
that life oould be traced in his beliefs. 
Contact with Gandhiji made a tremendous 
change, not only in his outlook on life 
but in hi* character and activities as a 
popular Congress leader. 

Jawaharlal's writings have always had a 
popular appeal; and in the book under 


review, tba author ***** Many chapters 
to a dlsoatrinu of tho Bandit's views on 
problems of a st hma! and international 
character. 

Apart from tbs' aether's oMhOrate 
than are interesting appreoiatkms of 
Jawaharlal by Dr. Pnttabhi Bitaramayya, 
Bbulabbai Desai, and Mra. Bamashwari 
Nehru. There are also soma fine portraits 
of the Pandit taken on different occasion*. 
Indian Hibtobical Bkoobds Oommibbion. 

Proceedings of Meetings. Voi. XV. 

Published by the Manager of Publications, 

Delhi. 

This Session is the second of the revived 
annual meetings of the Indian Historical 
Records Commission that had been 
suspended tor several years on aeoount of 
flnanoial stringency. Bis Excellency Sir 
Roger Lomley, who opened the Prooeedings, 
declared that the wealth of historical 
materials in Poona was unparalleled by 
any other centre in India. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


PuxvA-lfziUMBA la ita Sourooo. By Dr. Sir 
Jha. (Library of Indian Phf‘ 

•ad Beligton). Banana Hindu Ua 
Ba. 10 art. 

Taa Mur nr tbm Bm Tn aidoe 
B y A. V. Rao, International Book 
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An bOnttAwr tun Oesaea soa Ion 
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PARLIAMENT IN WAR 


The pr ese n t Parliament at Westminster 
via eleeted in November 1985. Had war 
not oome, it would probably have been 
dissolved in the autumn of 1989. The 
tlmiog of this war. therefore, as of the 
last, happened to fasten on the United 
Kingdom a relatively elderly House of 
Commons, says the Round Table . 

II would bo a superficial judgment, however, to 
njr that tbs House of June 1043 was identical with 
the Houoe that met five! after that last general 
election *H ago. Between November 1095 
and the outbreak of war 78 seats out of 
S15 fell vacant, and were refilled at by. 
elections fought on normal party lines. Since 
September 1090 no fewer than 08 further vacancies 
have occulted, about half of which have lad to 
the Uno ppo se d return (under the electoral truce) 
of a can did a t e romirated by the local oonstitu. 
anoy association of the party which won the 
seat in 1995, and the other half to oonteated by* 
eleetioaa between eendidatse thus nominated and 
op po nan ta i cp rsca n fcing either some tester 
or simply thsir own ebulHsot selves. Them 
emtrgoney methods are all of them Ear Ism 
uthnurtnrj ^ that which war renders Impossible, 
a eleen-out general aia at io n j n evs r t he l— , the 
alfegaticsi of a M tired Parliament" moot be 
tempered by recognition that a considerable pert 
of m m em b e r ship, relatively newly elected, may 
indeed be inexperienced wit has no political 
Sftcuee for being fetfeoad. 


la oaa rw»pe ot, Bwliamaat hu had to 
rnaka tt» bail of a naiqaal, difflcoll jab 
tbaaa two yaan. It haa baaa buio to 
BfHiah political development that at any 
given raomeot thare i, a) way, aa 
attonatira government. 


If ms batting 
bowling Me ei < 

Sffto.'toia 


aa alH art. 


aU IM.ihMt tiw 

ia IMA, 
a, all i to. 



Another war time development heaeome 
lata beta, and poesibly earned ' ita 


aa National Bzpanditore ; 

ly Of St BMobM M^pofafad fa 

pmwdMt of II1T-1M* "wait 
iditw. . . . for the Man tori 


a body of 39 
on a 


by tha 

nneidm 


and for other e sevtoe a 
wr. aod to report what, if i 
with tha eaeouticm of tha 


may ha 
ta 50 report* It 



in training groupa of back-bench msmhsw to atudy 
and comprehend, ae they could hardly have 
opportunity to do otherwies, tha admtiMaftive 
aod financial arcangemenlc of one Government 
dep artm ent after another. 


Westminster is lass then 100 milts Item 
tha Germans at Calais sad for two yams 
now Parliaro«ut has sat regularly wlthfai 
that short range of bombers. More than 
100 members of that House hove joined 
the servioee. Many ore serving oversees 
in the Middle Rost sad elsewhere. 
Parliament, like the nation, is felling the 
•train on man power. Often it is the 
beet who are away, in uniform or on 
gpgftiul duties. 


age of i 
r Service 



war fe ended, the yMmnur assn 
.Ato to. «*> Om faato abnd 



SHttoh fMlfawiol fa bfata to 



Is tha yams ahead which fe feeusta have net 
yet eaten. 
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xilis 0HINBB8 PBBBB 
lo the mures ot a paper published in 
the Asiatic Review, Hsiao Ohien observes 
that although oft* rear before the outbreak 
of the Bino-Japaneae War, the Central 
Mem Agency of China established a branch 
offloe in Tokyo for promoting nnderetanding 
between the two countries, no Chinese 
News Agency bad ever existed in Europe 
or America np to last December. 

But oo D ss smh s r 1, 1M0, with the aimoonss- 
neat of a British £10 "riWor loan to China, 
the first Obbese Hem Agtney in the West was 
founded in Fleet S t re et in London. Two months 
later the second oversea offloe of the C. N. A. 
was opened la Mew York. 

Although the Chinese Press did not 
beooma subscribers to Reuter’ e service until 
the outbreak of the last European war, 
the importance of foreign news in the 
Chinese Press haa been ever increasing. 

To-day thousands of words ere faemg cabled 
every month giving the picture and events of 
Britain and America as seen intimately by the 
Ch in ese, while part-time correspondents ilka myself 
had bam writing in greater detail by air mail 
about the various aspects of life in the democratic 
oo on tries in the midst of a gigantic war. 


iBi lwhmss ream or ihbidok 

■\x x 

Germany and her ABtoe mb nt war wMi 

the British Commonwealth, the United 
States of America, the U. B. S. R, China, 
the active forces of the Netherlands and 
their other Allies. The amalgamation of 
the joint air forces of the British 
Commonwealth, the U. 8. A. end the 
C. B. 8. R has given the oanee of 
freedom what it baa never bad so fur 
daring this war— an absolute superiority 
over the Axis in first-line end reserve 
planes, says Neptune. Borne idea of the 
astonishing arms production programme 
fixed by President Roosevelt 'may be 
gathered from these figures: 



IMS 

1646 

Airortft 

• a 60,000 

116,000 

Tanka 

.. 46,000 

76,000 

Anti*Rirorift Quna 

.. 60,000 

66,000 

HarohMt ablpa (tons) 

. . 6,000,000 10,000,000 


We have bsm in s mtly honoured by s number 
of d b tiu g a ls h s d Journalists from Britain and 
America, suoh os the visit last September of the 
party of seven, he a ded by Mr. Louis Howard, of 
the famous gerippAHowusd Chain, representing the 
leading asuupapasa he the V. S. A. Wherever 


they want they wen ohoered by our people ee 
"great ey mn athie wc ", a war-time expreerioa in 
OBoa for Hi foreigners who send to pay ui a 
eall— quite a contrast to the words "ocean devils” 
in the dm of the Bents, But still a — j 
important tfim cash fleering vWts are the earns- 
pendants of meny British and American papers 
rtationed In China. They shave our hardship on 
earth and raida Gram the air. 


On Key Id this yssr, the school ot 
Jonrnalism, University of Missouri presented 
ill annual prigs fur this year to Ta Kmg 
Pao. The .prise in the pact has been 


“Again, although no actual figures can 
be given, it oan be stated that the 
oombined output of British, Amsrioaa and 
Soviet aircraft factories is very mqOh 
greater than that of the Axle, even with 
the latter employing techuioal labour 
Imported from oooapled territory. As far 
as naval strength goes, the Allies far 
outweigh the Axis in oapltal ships, erotoers, 
destroyers and submarines. The United 
States atone bee nndpr oenetrootton 18 
battleships, 11 siroraft carriers, 84 crutoses, 
1M destroyers and 78 submarines. Moeb 


ghmi to very few foreign papers. This of this is nearing oomptotleu— the largest 

h on our, saga Hsiao Ohien, is really shared naval eraetrnotton programme ever known 

by Qhiaa M a whole and it to a dear in Mm history cl the world. Truly, 

todtotitfan at the growing world to tercet victory, absolute and complete, fa imn|| 
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TOPICS PfiOll PB^IObiCALS 


MOBiXi BACKGROUND OP THB LAW 

la VtoNtu Review lor July, Mr. B. J. Wadla 
Wiwaa too relation of low to monte. 
01 m to thinker* of too fifth century before 
(jhrtel enquired whether toe right or toe 
joot wm right by notan or by Convention, 
la the haodo of too Romeo jurist*, too 
Crook tooorieo gave rue to a dtetinotlon 
between too law of aaton or oatorel 
law and law by eoetom or enactment* 
and with it began the identification of too 
legal with the moral. The law tooohee 
life at many point*. 


Bteee the leet sectary H has been mede an 
inatmmaot of great aooial and aoo~w»k> obengee 
through the kguietare in many parts of the 
world. It nw»n a morel influence owe Imman 
aettone whioh may be impemeptlbie, but la none 
the lam tntenee and te-ieaebing. The lew oanoot 
pre v e nt all that is morally wrong, but in so ter 


as a legd rule command* a thing to be done. Its 
JintWniHin to the popular belief that what the law 
mart be morally right and what it 


Modem dndgeo on often hoard to aay 
that a oonrt of law te not a oourt of 
monte though q neeti e ne of motive, good 
faith and honoet belief which afteot toe 
nmutontir ifapon^ III tha 

US j&fm. 


oondemes most te morally wrong. It la difioult 
to itetmot low from its moral lurronndiaga. 
The standard of dot ewe in the lew of negligence, 
the llmite of foir oom petition, the eteaderd of 
flood Mh required in partieuler transactions, ell 
unrobe motel ideas of Um end reasonable—. 
The lew oeonot depart from ethioel oonslderetboa 
nor leg frt behind ttem, Its machinery ie eat 
ltd kept In motloo te humeri beiaga who ere 
moved to aot fay something mare then the here 
otetmet eootem of leflel rules. There ie thie 
frrtter common ground between lew end morels. 
Tjglnkteh 1 —^m— ^edtfone for their 

ttefr^volue ^v n ty ^ e^ the wmoquenmi^o^ 

•entenente ere not within tte praviooe of tte 
low, end jmt ee movnttty oennot te enjoined by 
the Irnkfolin tte legwetuts oennot rente n& 


then tent He fowe teoold not irnimiinml ten— 
to tte no— tonne of tte people. 

Thd eerly law-makers to aiufait t 
did not to out n dednito code 01 oM 
but their eery laws ef domestic 
economic IBe were bneed on eou&l ] 
of morality. 

Their Merest word for righteo usn es s 
white o o v e r s e comprehend v» eode 
In metten of doubt, aeeourse Is to 
one*! oonso ie nee or inner self end He 
There is e p ee rag e in Menu in white 
ftiloam end just judgment of oonsoisne is 

Judges administer toTwitnem before 1 
evidence,—' think not that no one wiU 
thou givest firiee evidence, for tte gods I 
thy men within.' Tte men within Ie hh 
Tte Greek poet, Iftenender, Wrote Hu 
heart we hove e god jut onnedenoe*, 
ie e word white reelly meene n a 
ftMoeptlbittty. Ite voice ie the dfont 
men listen to, in ho— of peril, in tin 
or oo the lonely mountain tope. (M 
moribus?' — wee the ory of the old Be— | 
end tte question may te steed with equal 
in any age. 


n 
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INDIA’S BOONOMIO UNITY 
The Special Nombor ol tbs Social 
Welfare oontaias a number of striking 
artidag tty some well ’known writer* in 
India. Writing on the above sobjeot. 
Hr,' QagNl Yiherilel Mehta points out 
that the foil eoonomio development of 
India demands that the ooontry should 
fomain an undivided unit exercising 
sovereign rights over its territory. 

It is strange that despite the bistorio 
tradition of India on whieh both Hindus 
and M"* 1 * "** have played their part 
and despite the administrative unity 
evolved dnring tbe last two hundred years, 
the eoonomio repercussions of dividing 
India are not adequately realised. In tbe 
event of the Provinees becoming separate 
milts, the division of assets and liabilities 
has to be first considered. 



Bconomio and financial, no lass than 
defensive, consideration* tend to make for 
unity. Currency and exchange, ea s terns 
and tariffs, transport and oommaniasthms, 
eommeroe and industry ae well as the 
coat and technique of modern defence all 
render naoessary the estab l ishment of a 
st.ojg and powerful Central Oovammant. 

SA8HHIB : INDIA’S PABADISB 
The magnifloent bean ties of Kashmir are 
vividly portrayed in an artlole in the 
Catholic World, an American Monthly. 
Srinagar and the panoramic view from 


{ 


It i« not known whether the North-Western 
•ad North-Eastern flute* will hove links between 
them or will be jnet emerete entities. In *ny 

* eeooomie questions u public _ 

“ ^ eUoootion of •* 


, _ieh vitej sei 

oSw~woid _ b»w to 
bs ooosidmd. m tto other hand, L *«eU rash a* 

tfhT dt ^^fjU w si n t hs ssss d hg Fw vfaxy 

pobHo dSfeffmmmt ef MgsMea whUs the 
North- Ww* U lOl lW Provtaos has tamwoss 


its outskirts are tbus described ; 

The most o m p b m n h o to n k in fivinsger if • 
UUt celled Thkbt’flnttmen, on the top of which if 
ttynta temple that dates tk e e e m d faf 
to seme Authorities, to 210 n,c. The til! rims to 
e height of one thovssnd feet, end when I sew 
it for the first time, lit up at night, I know to 


It tor the first time, lit up to night, I knew to 
ones thet my peoohsat tor ettmbfag high stoops 
would give me no rest until 1 hedTev^ed tito 
veto of K ash m i r from the top of Tekht-hMtotitiu 



1 shepe of etrtosgto railway*. 

stoAnlmfls Am engmlisliMe m. 

CCUTiw* wMmu is vemtvuig ■ 
toeteltol Go ve rnm e nt and nee 


__:-v 

(Bind is n i 

subvention * 

to so tor It hee not fc 
(ht the other hood, the 
w 111— mwto ndjtoto is meinly derived 

; 

past of the ssUntsy ftp evsr half e esetoiy. It 
W esMsal ea vumtuMauet ths 

iipum oi atvinon 01 



fifs-sa 

fltod end Oriem. 


of pnfly 

In from the |L _ 

bright eerpst of yellow muetovd end emerald 
green riee Grids. And eemss the toeglh eftoe 
valley floor, like t gtoantio serpent Disking in 
th* Sea, MM 3w gbemte, rtvsr. As It 

■“ ‘hr 


ssri there tier 

ef*n 


IM lent Important is th# qosstion of 
pgla kasriers as bstyeso such units. If 
thaw units an ampowund to impoos 
ttrffli «*d rostriet trad* and tnupoct, It 
viU spell the eoonmnio ruin of India, 


sf a node 
a 

th* stsas. das* by sa 

toe nmeeive stone weUe end tnrvefte of 

e—owivw ^m^^w^to ww^^n^m mww wmrvm tow 

tort toswnieg down on the town in fiwnt, ns 
ijUti wnttw of Sei Xdtoe hehtodt On 

ySeeSiM 
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TOPICS FBOIC PHRIODIOAL8 


ROMOtt Wl] 

BUBOBB IB AKBAB’8 TIME 

Akbar *m Uu greater* of tbe greet 
Me gbale , White tha mu of notion «u 
It harmony with tho apirit of tha ago, 
tha flM* of ooa temptation wm ter in 
adnaaea of hie time Babul Battaoharya, 
writing la tha Aryan Path, ahowa how 
ter above tho lore! of Boropeu 
eivUiaation waa the India of Akbar'a day. 
Before Akbar’a time, oommonal inequality 
wm tearing apart the maaaea of India from 
the ruling oia eaea , 

Mam waa baiag diriortnd and mlanaad aa a 
eoavantant weapon of aooaomie exploitation. 
That waa the moaning of jatiga, the heavy poll-tax 
levied on Hindoo, a penalty for adbaranoe to 
their btth. Akbar, loving jnatioa, removed thla 
Impoahion. * Ha want further. Ha ehocked tha 
privflegad dam by throwing open the Ughaat 
pah in the Empire to merit, re g n rdl am of mat 
and atoad. So it happened that Hindoo name to 
an peak paoto in the oiril admlnletratlon and 
militaiy High Omnmand Hindu etrategy won 
Urn Un bnttlan. Hindu nrtiatn under royal 
patronage made n major contribution to tha growth 
of On art whioh wo eaU today tha Mogul aebool 
of printing. 

llaakind einoa Akbar'a time hot walked 
ter afield aoroea the rongh eutartee, 
Writing np pr o gr e eri ve eoefal ideaa in ite 
stride ae that raiigtom toleration ud 
Motel equality do wet strike ae uremia* 
ttenery precepts. Bat Akbar eheald ha 
aau agaiaat tha setting at hie awa 
Oratory- Chaa alone will hie j ia a la ess ha 
aMi to Hs p rop dr pinpootifo 



be pot oat. Wm Hf 

wm bam H tha elate in 


_ tho efatties of the 

wm tom bp veUgtoas atrifo wbia 
into ohrll wm. |5po Pirn Vteosde baH 
Hagaenote to womhip on pate of 
Ootberte 4e Medlst pm It fblni 
The grim onteome woo tbo bk 
8t. Bartholomew*! l)iy f whoa tho 
mb with tho Mood of Ite B 


Fiench towoo oopiod this 
Estimates of tho 
fifty thoooood and mm. 

Tho Spanish Empire ood tho 
trembled under the tenor of tho In 


T3ES* 

UIIIM OB 

So tfM 

s c 


too 10 


sent bevetlee to death bf the hundreds hi tho 
■oloma aamo of nfigfion and of Ood. 

Sooh wm Europe in Akhar’a timOn A 
perrerted view of their Faith, oayo tbo 
writer, mode barbarians of then all! 

Tho principle of toleration aad 
brothsrhood, however, wm iobereat 
culture. Sweo tho tbrmts of 


It 
of a 

v with his body and spirit tte'l 

heritage of the lend of hia adoption, yielded 
to ite age-old eneteotmentt 


INDIA IN PERIODICALS 


Min By Sh HariSlagh 
Gov. [The XX Century, Oet ter * 
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PUBLISHING IN GERMANY MYSTICISM AND SOCIETY i 

Mysticism h • mM tee* to Maeamsd 


Tbs National Socialist Government of 
Germany baa practically, though not 
formally, repealed the old Preaa Law of 
1074 whiob goaranteed the principle of 
the freedom of the prose qualified only 
by a few rales. Thus, according to a 
writer in The Political Science Quarterly. 
even during the period of the Weimar 
Bepnblio (1919 1988) several laws and 
decrees were adopted whiob restricted the 
freedom of the press to some extent, 
But aeoording to Goebbels, freedom of the 
prose had beoome undisciplined license 
and the relation between the press and 
the Government on an ideological, legal 
and administrative system, behind eaoh 
of whioh stands the foroe of the State 
against which the individual is h el pleas. 
Presidential decrees have created the 
Beieh Ministry for Poblio Enlightenment 
and Propaganda, with large powers to 
influence the nation along intellectual 
and spiritual lines and to do propaganda 
for the State. A Reioh Chamber of 
Culture was created soon afterwards; its 
President is the Propaganda Minister. Than 
is n basic law dealing with newspapers 
ptriodtaelo and for the lioensiag of 
the prsissNtn of journalists. There is 
a local guardian of euHure fat ovary 
you (province) of the Belch ; Leftist, 
religions w tA ootiii-rellfioiii pnhliorttopg 
ware aU banned; ne wsp a p ers are told 
what to e pp prass and what to piny 
ap or phir flows; and aU Go vern ment 
a amawm i gns s ate tsened throng the 
D. N. S. (German News Agenar). 
1 h M aiaa a Lttaratara Qbanbar 
wmkjm ***** tf 


to (be October iosao of the Prtbuddkm 
Bharata. The aytlite ere etoadlae 
witnesses of (he high destiny of mankind. 

Thafar suavity of tcmptr. brood outlook, ffltait* 
•bio lovor unswerving fitiih, and lawoidoeas fating 
aolooo to troubled boorto and Inspire on anqueoch- 
•Me tbint for higher value* and moro abiding 
s atis f act i o n *. Besides, os Boint Martin said: 'AH 
myotic* spook the oomo language ood oome from 
the some country.' Mysticism accordingly loodo 
to o univcroolism fhr above rooo ood nationality. 
Not only doss it thno transcend spotiol boundorioo 
but it goes beyond oil temporal limitations os 
well. For mysticism deob with tho individual 
not as ha stands in rsUtkm to a particular 
culture bat to ha atonda fua to fkoa with truths 
that are timelem. Tha mysttos of England, Oraaoa, 
mg Ohina to on si tra - 

poHtteol domain, which was hinted at by St. John 
of tbs Otoasi '*» win to tba bangs of aU. wish 
not to bs MytUng.' MysUdasi Is • gnat Como 
for unifying and paeUyiag dtowgsat slsmmts on 
a plans far abovs human dMhss n oss . 'Mysticism,* 
writes Dr. Inga, 'whioh is tha Ihrtag hsart of 
raUgion, spriegs trr-n a dsopss laval than tba 
dUbssnoss whisk divide tha ahorobss, tha aoW—al 
ahaogas which dMds tha agm of history.' 

Mysticism does nek Hvo in the domain 
of airy notih bign es s . In its divine fsni it 
tehee held of tho vnrtono ralutienpUpa 
that man has evolved in family aad 
satiety. Mime it it that mystiee oan he 
the heat leaden of society. Or their 
oq bgfgMBy end ggMggfl 
and through their indUhnma to trying 
flttftllr end e eldeh ttey m 

ideally g laaed to ham’ a tree g s— native 
at Sting* as they age. 
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INDIAN STATES. 
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Hyderabad 


H. B. H. TAB NIZAM’S APPEAL 
Id dd appeal tor Hindu-Mosiim unity, 
wbtoh has been issued nnoffleially, H. B. H. 
the Nisam eeye: “ Tbii ia a fit oooaeion 
(U celebration*) (or all people o ( different 
oreede and oommnnltiee who bare been 
living' together in amity and peace in the 
Stale for eentnriee to establish world* 
wide reputation for toleration, mutual love, 
to buy difference* and atand together 
onoe more and preaent a united front 
tor the defonae of their eonntry and 
Mine ensure an even brighter future.” 

A FIVB-YEAft PLAN 
It ia nnderatood that the Government 
of H. B. H. the Nieam of Hyderabad 
are considering a five-year programme for 
the expansion and improvement of Primary 
Education in the Dominions at a ooat of 
40 lakha of rupee* with a view to 
building np the general health of the 
children, promoting all-roond mental develop- 
ment and enoonragtng imagination and 
aodal spirit by games, simple oraft work, 
and other active pursuits. 

PBB-OBN80B8HIP IN HYDERABAD 
A meeting of the Managing Committee 
of the Hyderabad Journalists’ Association 
osoaldare d the prese nt s ys te m of pro- 
oensorsMp of a certain class at news ia 
Hrdeaahad and directed Mr. Maning lan, 
Mite* of the Beset, to prepare a memo- 
oohm to Government. 


HTDBBABAD " CITY OP CYCLES ” 

1 firiflllhfti ift BflrhlM Hts fnhnmj UnMah 

;% o* flyeM*” in the world, next only 
let Cop enhagen, ears the latest admlais- 
tgm* report of the Hyderabad ®ty 
WUm. This exoaaatve nnmhog of Upcies, 

n 


Mysore 

THE MTBOBB ASSEMBLY 

She Daoara S ess i o n of the Representative 
Assembly oomm*noed on Oetoher Id ’aft 
the Jagaomoban Palace with Pradhana 
Siromani N. Madhava Bao, Dewan-President, 
in the chair. 

Welcoming the members, the Dewan- 
President referred at the outset to the 
conditions in the country caused by the 
present world war. Whatever might ho 
the shape of the world’s new order, the 
Dewan said, one tiling was certain and 
it was that India would need and would 
be proud to m aintai n strong defence 
force* in the future and military career* 
would be among the most honourable, 
open to and ooveted by the young man 
of this country. 

Referring to the note of a riotous mob 
which forced the polios to open fir*, the 
Dewan said that the first doty of any 
Government was to m ai nt ai n law and 
order, without hesitating to use fores 
for this purpose if that was neoeeeaty. 

But to a detaohed observer, thoae 
happenings in Mysore would represent a 
tragedy which need never have bean 
snooted la that State at all events. 




60S 

Baroda 

PRIMARY EDUCATION IN BARODt 

The Government of B erode, in their 
annual report of the educational progreae 
in the State, says: 

“The number of Vernaoular inetitutione 
during the year 1940-41 was 9,868. The 
total number of puplle rose from ~9, 64,848 
to 9,70,084. During the year under report 
6,496 teaohers were working in the primary 
eohoole. Of these 4,985 were trained and 
1,511 were untrained teaohers as compared 
to 4,906 trained and 1,588 untrained in 
the previous year." 

The Government have taken the following 


Utovauu 1949 
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Travancore 

THE DBWAN’S ASSURANCE 

8ir 0. P. Ramaewamy Ayyar, Dewan 
of Travanoore, inaugurated the newly- 
formed Connoil of the Trivandrum 
Corporation on Oetober 8. 

Making dear the pdioy of Government 
towards looal bodies in the 8tate, the 
Dewan said: 

I wish Is assure the Mayor sad ths Corporation 
and through them the wider public and local 
bodies throughout the State that as Car as poaeihb, 
oven whan Government comae to the eonolualon 
that a particular resolution, flaaucfet or ottarwbft, 
of a local body is not very wise or very expedient 
in ite own interests, Oov&oment would not normally 
interfere. 


THE INDIAN REVIEW 


steps to improve the quality of teaohing and 
to raise ths proportion of trained teaohers : 
Admissions to both ths training sohods 
are increased ; as also, during the year, 
the number of trained woman teaohers 
by 46 from 688 in 1989-40 to 679 and 
the system of bonuses and special grade 
increments given to teaohers who showed 
good results in examinations and extra- 
enrrionlar activities. 

BARODA LIBRARIES 


In n reoent publication of the Baroda 
Information Ottos ("Baroda— A Guide 
Book"), the Library organisation is des- 
cribed at some length, The meet interest- 
ing feature is the large part played by looal 
enterprise. Of courts, State er*o"rageaeat 
It given, and tire grant-in-aid system, on 


mere generous terms then the flfty-flfty 
hade, pro video a large part of the funds 
of the libraries. But no village ean 
start n Binary,— that is to say, a library 
Vrfekfe qualifies for State uld— unless 
it tan aontribata Be. 71, of which 
Eg. 95 er* for hooka find Be. 50 for 
te r te tO M and other oont bgtad as. Onoe 


nteteftnte naotina Bn 99 north of hatha, 


The Dewan added that union a looal 
body had the right to makrf mistakes 
and learn from those mistakes it would 
never learn to avoid mistakes. He, 
however, asked looal bodies to remember 
that if they embarked on sohemre without 
proper consideration or investigation and 
then expected Government to extrioate 
them from their diffiooltiea, Government 
would not eome to their hdp as readily 
aa they would in other oiroums t ancee. 

The Dewan urged the need of heal 
bodies getting expert s es i a te noa to tarry out 
their eohemes and pleaded for co-operation 
with Government Department*. 

SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES 
A stern warning against pa r tn a a angagad 
in reprehensible nativities and teyteg te 
inrtf minn ihi xbomIo of thi puyb hfti 
been uttered by the Government of 
Travanoore in the annas at n Free* 
Mata. The Not* saya tbs Govammant 
hm aMM thrt Mvmi ymiiv into 
eater of dteoriptiona each te anti-ftp*. 
patvSovM and to forth ora Indulging In 
NMthtttllMi laUtMaft mI toht lb 
Mm teib of Mto 


i 
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Kashmir 

ASSISTANCE TO INDIGENT EVAOUEEB 
Em Kashmir Government bin recently 
asoed orders by which the financial 
assistance aanotionad in favour of the 
famUiea of Jamma nod Eaahmir State 
subjects (civilian*) detained in the Far 
Eaat doe to enemy action bee been 
extended to Jamma end Kashmir State 
anbjeet evacuees arriving in the State 
from any war area, whether at their 
own expense or with the assistance of 
the Government of India. The orders 
apply to those who are really indigent 
and bave'no alternative means of support. 
The assistance will be in the form 
of monthly allowances under bond to 
repay them. 

Cochin 

GROW MORE FOOD CAMPAIGN 
Coohin’s Minister for Rare! Development 
has inaugurated a "Grow More Food” 
campaign. Under his scheme, the Govern- 
ment' of Ooohin proposes to lease five 
acres of land to eaoh applicant for three 


Indore 

MAHARAJA OF INDORE 
His Highness the Mahanja Hotter of 
Indore has proceeded to America for urgent 
medical attention. In a message in .his 
people, His Highness says that the situation 
in India is grave and he is under an 
misapprehension as regards the gravity 
of the situation both internal and external 
Ha is sure that his subjsete will oo- operate 
in maintaining law and order in the Stale 
and give their full support to the war. 
His Highness adds : " During my abeenoo, 
the Maharaja of Dewas Senior baa 
accepted the post of President of the 
Cabinet.” He has delegated his powers to 
the Maharaja of Dewas Senior and oalls 
upon all ministers, heads of departments 
and the public in general to give the 
Maharaja of Dewas their whole-hearted 
and unstinted loyalty and support. 

INDORE LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 
The Indore Legislative Counoil, on the 
first day of its meeting on September us 
passed by 14 votes to IQ an adjournment 
motion as a protest against tin teosnt 
firing on a crowd. 


years and make a grant of Rs. 16 per 
acre. The applicants will not have to 
pay anything while applying for a lease 
nor for registration of lease deeds. These 
Jen mis who are large landowners and 
who have been keeping their land unculti- 
vated woald be disposse s se d . 


The Council unanimously passed a 
resolution (Government nominees also voting 
for) appealing to His Highness to iatrodnos 
Responsible Government as soon as 
possible and also to treat psiitiaal 
prisoners unlike ordinary criminals mid 
allow them more facilities. 

SaogH 


Jaipur 

JAIPUR REFORMS COMMITTEE 

It is understood that Rajasevaaekta 
8. Hirianniab, retired Revenue Commie* 
etoner to Mysore, has been appointed 
Otalrufto of % Qonplttai to N^onmnd 
Constitutional Reforms for Jaipur. 


Mr. Hirianniab, it win be recalled, gas 
the Chai r m a n of the Mysore Delfantfotion 
Committee which was formed after tbs 
r ecommen dati o n s of the Constitutional 
Reforms Oommlttee in Mysore. 


NEW PRESIDENT OF OOUNOIL 
His Highness the Raja Sahib of BaagM 
baa appointed Mr. 8. & Dhavals, uuk 
(retired) to succeed Mr. B. B. De, LOS. 
(retired), as President of the Baagli 
Executive Oeunofl. 


Mr. Dhavale waa a Putins Judge of the 
Patna High Court and for the major 
pert of his service he wee in Bihar, 
Orissa end Bengal. Be is the eon-in-law 
of the lata Mr. 0. K. Gokbnla, Ike 


Liberal tiadsr and founder of the Bsrrantr 
of India Boottty. 



INDIANS OVERSEAS 

(p) 


South Africa 

UNEMPLOYMENT IN NATAL 

Attention ii drawn to tbe high iooidenoe 
of unemployment among tba Indiana in 
Natal and to tba problem of finding jobe 
to tba better adnoatad young man among 
them in the Annual Report of the 
Protector of Indian Immigranta, Natal, 
for the year 1941. 

Of 40,998 adolt mala Indiana in the 
province about 98,000 an listed aa 
employed (6,500 in the anger industry) 
and a number of others are stated to be 
terming on their own land or carrying on 
their own trades. Then an stated to 
be many destitutes among the unemployed. 

Olerieal work and work as teaohen in 
Government schools ia what moat of the 
young men from the schools and the 
Saetri College want, but than an not 
jobs enough to go round. 

INDIAN BATTALION IN S. AFRICA 

The formation of an Indian battalion 
open to nil Indians at present serving 
with the Union defence force and ail men 
recruited from the Indian community ie 
announced. The battalion is formed for tbe 
apaoifie purpose of giving tbe Indians a 
unit of their own confined to Indians and 
ottosred by ex-Indian army officers. All 
vnerabers of the Indian community over 17 
and under 60 ere eligible as moroits. 

Iraq 

CLUB BOB INDIAN TROOPS IN BASRA 

Indian troops visiting Bam are assured 
of (he kind of welooms which will quickly 
nteke them feel at hones. It consists of 
• Cab Chare Indian soldiers an enter* 
tatnel either by the hour or tbs week, 
to tbs sms n i t lis include n restaurant. 
iknCn and reading seams, * bear 
tooting satee n and sensed bed-rooms. 
The nsCeu runt sgeoioU ese in tbe prepetition 
Of bsatr Indian diebee. 

• / < 


Ceylon 

INDIANS IN CEYLON 
Beoent statements of Sir Beron Jaya- 
tillaka, Chief Minister of Oeyloo, that then 
was no discrimination against Indians In 
Ceylon, wore oritioieed by Mr. A. Alia, 
President of the Ceylon Indian Oongreee, 
in the oonree of a statement to the Press. 

Mr. Asia says: “The tending away of 
Indian labourers from Oeyloo in 1989 
and introdoeing discriminatory definitions 
of Ceylonese in the land development, 
flsheriee and bus licence ordinances and 
in many of the administrative rfgalations, 
perhaps, do not appear anti-Indian to tho 
Minister.” 


The common people in Oeyloo, Mr. Aaia 
emphasises, live quite happily with the 
Indians and bear no Ui-will towards them, 
He asserts that tbe discrimination is 
confined to the Ministerial Party and 
oertain politicians. Mr. Axis hopes that 
lH»a will not shape her policy in regard 
to the supply of foodstuffs to Oeylon on 
the attitude of the Ceylon Ministers towards 
Indians. He hopes that India would eee 
that the needs of Ceylon in food am 
fulfilled Irrespective of tho lado-Oqtea 
dispute. 

BAN ON BMIGATlON TO CEYLON 

“The Government of India ham ant 
removed the ban on the emigration of 
Indian unskilled labourers to Oeylon. 
They have only relaxed the baa to the 
extent of permitting the return to Oogion 
Of Indian laboome already la the Wend 
who may come to Indie on vietta." 


liimbtr far tsttun OftrstM* 
n a qnaotfaa in the Oontral Assembly. 
So added t T fWe wue done purely in the 
interests of the Indian labourers ia Garten.* 




MULTUM IN PARVO 
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QUESTIONS OF IMPOBTANCB 


UZTBBAN0E8 OF THE DAT 


TBS INDIAN NAVY 

She need for a strong Indian Nary 
was strossed by Admiral Sir Herbsrt Fit* 
Herbert, Flag Officer, Commanding Royal 
Indian Nary, at a Press Conference held 
at Madras on October 18. 

Whenever possible end practicable, ships ere being 
eoaroyed end protected bat we oen never give the 
protection 1 would Uke for the simple rssso n 
that we have not got that protection to give. 
We faeve never bed enough i end that ie the 
eompleiiit. But I one tell you the Royal Indian 
Navy Ie inoreaeing in strength and one day, 
probably long after I have left it, will have 
enough ship, I sen only express the hope that 
India wilt never be allowed to get into the state 
of having practically no Navy as she was before 
the war. My personal view is that after the war 
the authorities will not allow that situation to 
be repeated. India with auch a vast asa-board 
sennet be espeoted to get on without a Navy. 

Admiral Fits-Herbert answered questions 
regarding reoroitrawt to the Navy. 
Recruitment, he said, was on an All-India 
basis, and be was glad to be able to say 
that they were attracting sufficient number 
of South Indian boys and men. He was 
also happy to say that the South India 
is proving a very good reornit 

8AYARKARE CABLE TO GHUPOVff l 
Mr, V. D. Savarkar, President of the 
All-India Hindu-Mahasabha, in a telegram 
to Mr. Churchill, says: 

T ^H tofoJA a^ kMnedeMeg 

meat of. IndU ee an independent notion, a 
National Coalition Government during war time 

'ssls' ar y sr & Twt as 

mniiiiM —1 pH flABOitDfthiiil and mnlnivefstal 

aenee epe^n ■ ■■ ^ 

4Mb to b. <MM by . pal-war AU Party 

^''jfc^^aand la aa taatiaarta N iw of th. Htodoa, 
fhadiBi atam aa any deaied 
aa«U bo ood a o a a w— N y ortNhd to bo w a w ga t Mi l 


0. B. ON THE FREEDOM OF INDIA 
Addroasio, a meeting at tb« Grand Hotel, 
OatontU, praaidod over by tbo MatroyoBten 
of India, Ur. C. Rajacopalaobari obaervod: 

I brttovo, and I have no doubt in toy rtbbt, 
that at the end of this war, we cannot be feme 
ee a subject nation by the British. Do net 
confuse this with the q—tfen of muting tike 
British. The British may or may not he met 
worthy, but wa shall ba firm. I have no doubt 
in my mind of this, and whether they are going 
to give it freely or unwillingly makes no #wsm 
to us. At the oooelueion of the war, I have no 
doubt in my mind that India will be free end 
will not be a subject nation under Britain, even 
though Britain may ooetinue to be ruled by 
people who do not want to give India fr ee d om, 
even though Britain may etitt have the aerne 
imperialist notions. .... 

There ie a sort of oomptaoeoey in the Brithfr 
T»<nr| regarding the Japans— move t o wards India. . . 
This complacency is da—eiotte and foaRdt. The 
time that we have should be devoted to forming 
a National Government at the Centre end In 


preparing the country, every province, district 
village for stubborn rarietanoe to the agpemi 


Me. BKVIN ON BRITAIN'S OFFER 
She Minister of Labour, Mr. Rrceefe 
Bevio, made the following declaration 
We have made a determined end fra offer fr 
India which I believe we can cany out. Xa 
spite of all opposition hi building up Indian 
freedom, we will cany it out. India need net 




be afraid of Britain going bask on her weed 
when the war is over. I hope ifi&a will he 
bended over — a going concern, free from cMiaa 
dimurbanoe, cegaafeed by toelf end carried en 
under proper conditions. X am aexfou* h owe ve r, 
that Inula shell remain in the Britfeb r w ealth 

■i - - 

Hoar. ASTOR’8 TRIBUTE TO INDIAN TROOPS 
VitooDDt Aster's wa, Jo Moral Uaria 
nut the Hu. VilUom WaMotf Alter, 
bom. on lwve oftar thrw ywn* wrrioo 
In tbo Middle Bote, toU Ue eowtitawte 
at Folbam: 

I wtth the— who talk about the Ltitii 

fiz 3$*» "SJs^ tnSTA PS 

s wupneeiai oo rnmcwiup asowivn nhss eun ear 


meueteies Mti hti hUh the aj 
, tao. I. hmm of Jw TnAi. 

TtS SLSSt JS SV 
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PROMULGATIONOr ORDINANCES 

Badyina to tunplementeriea in tfaeOantnl 
Legialativ a Assembly, Bir Button Ahmad anid 
that tb* Government of India had nothing 
to do With the promulgation of Ordinances. 
That was within the authority of the 
Governor-General. 

Birder Sant Singh : Hu the Government 
tendered advioa to the Governor-General 
that the Hooaa resents tha role by 
Ordinances? 

Sir Saltan Ahmad : I am not aura 
about the resentment. 

Sirdar Sant Singh: Do they not feat it 
hamiUating to themaelves? (Laughter.) 

There vrns no reply. 

Mr. Neogy: Hat the Govern or-General- 
in-Couneil tendered ad Woe to the Governor- 
General that promulgation of Ordinanoea 
during the session of the Assembly was 
undesirable ? 

Bir Sultan Ahmed: Mo. 

Mr. Maogy: Why not? 

The Home Member later made a statement 
on the present situation in the country. 

THE VICEROY'S COUNCIL 

The Secretary for India, Mr. Amery, 
was asked in the Commons on October 15, 
if H Waa p r opose d to complete the Indiaoi* 
cation of the Vieero/s Executive Council 
by the appointment of Indians to the 
three portfolios still held by Englishmen. 

Mr. Amery: No sooh change is at 
present contemplated. 

The Uberalite, Mr. Mender : Does Mr. 
Amery realise if he did take notion on 
thiee Haas, it would meet with a very largo 
m eao ur e of nwroval among the Indians? 
Me further reply was given. 


febtftAftittAl 
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PRIMARY RDUOATWN IS BOMBAY 

The moat important! work done by the 
Bombay Provincial Board of Primary 
Education in 1941*41, according to the 
annual report, waa to submit to On 
Government a detailed eoheme for the 
introduction of universal oompulsory 
elementary education. 

The Government baa directed that 
preference should be given to text-books 
containing lessons on the removal of 
untouChabiUty. Aa regards fewest anas, 
the Government aooepted the Board's 
recommendations of introdnoing a system 
of travailing teachers, giving building 
grants for constructing aheap thatched 
roof huts in whioh to hold schools, giving 
preference to peraona born in forest areas 
in recruiting teachers and making a 
minimum period of service in. a forest 
climate compulsory for eU teaohars. 

Da. WILLIAM SKINNER 

Dr. William Skinner, formerly Principal 
of the Madras Christian College, died in 
Aberdeen on August 96 at the ago of 
88. Dr. Skinner joined the staff of tha 
Christian OoUaga in 1884 and retired in 
1991. He is still remembered with reverenoe 
by many of hie former students, with 
some of whom be was in molar 
correspondence MU the time of bis flaatb* 

MS. M. BtMMMASWAMY 

Mr. M. Bothnaewaay, olb., has bssa 
appointed Vk»-Cbeaoeltoe of the AmawsU 
University. He has taken charge ef file 
new office from October 19, 1941 

Consequent an this, M. Batimaswasay 
resigned his memberehip nf (h* 
Maims Public Services OomcHNta apt 
bis tstignatioa law bean aoeaptod bp 
H. B. the Governor. 


H B. tbe<Governer-Generai bu given hia 
totbe Indian Companies (Seenafl 
) Act, the Indian Bobber Control 
Amendment) Act, the Coda of 

i (Amendment) Aot, the Code. 

of dvti P wCed ui e (leeond Amendment) 


Act rvoentiy poeeed by 



Oghtrol Assembly. 


■ " STUDENTS AND CIVIL DEFENCE ; 

. The Goveromentof Bengal have, # )* 
learnt, taraed down the proposal af the 
Oaleitta University to trotostudesm af 
AfBliatod eduastkmal tuitttution* in Civil 

1m LUm 4. 

fVVwVffi 

Gov ar n m on t state that tha 
a ■. gw im rt ; do net warrant the . ihgt'ttf 
oirganlte each training by' tha Uni verity, 




LEGAL 


INSUBANC0S 


POLICE REPORTS 

Whether the diary recording the apeeeh 
of » Con gre sse mb , rabmitted bp ft PoUoe 
Bub- Inspector to hie mperior officer, ooold 
be considered % ‘ privileged ’ document to 
aieke the prodootioo io ooort inexpedient 
for the pnrpoeee of examination wee 
so important point of bw decided bp 
Hr. B. Dayal, Seeeione Judge, Fpeftbed, in 
accepting the appeal of Hr. Avedeehwnr 
Prasad Sinbft, ft Siena lender of Patna, 
again at hie oonviotion and sen ten oe of one 
penr'e B. L p assed bp the Sub- Divisional 
Officer, Arkarpur, for nn alleged objection- 
able e p eeoh delivered bp (he appellant. 

The Judge observed that the existence of 
that note bad a bearing on the question 
of the 8ab-Inepeotor’s preeenoe at the 
meeting, and also on the nature of the 
apeeeh. Privilege was ol aimed for that 
note bp* tiie Government pleader, on 
behalf of the Superintendent of PoUoe, 
on the ground that it was a part of the 
confidential report which the witaeea was 
bound to furnish to bis superior officer 
and it was not in the pobUo interest to 
disclose its contents. 

The Judge disagreeing with this claim, 
held that no privilege is attached to 
aap communication which has been made 
public. The apeeoh was publio property, 
and, therefore, notes about it oould not 
enjoy aap privUege. 

UNOFFICIAL ENQUIRIES 

The following Press Mote has been 
leaned bp the Government of Bombay : — 

It hue come to the aotioe of the 
Gomaineot of Bombay that oertaia Bar 
dseoeiations in the province have set up 
oommitteea to oolieot evidenoe regarding 
axoasaas , alleged to have been committed 
by Government officials in dealing with 
oflwmse oennaeted witii the p r esent 


iiftviotis Bw inooUioiu ktiv 
sa advised bp the District 


iwUIiki in o| 

this Had. The Govaeament now wishes 
it In he known generally that it will not 
Iptonto ihi mbk*#*; ol opitoil 

fjkm aapvgffik *a n — 4|tm a^ttoM tun 

W* WWW 
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AN IbeuttANGB GAgB 

Aa important oaae under the Insurance 
Oompaotea Act, 1989, tiie first of its 
kind, concerning the liability of Ia e wr a aos 
Oompaoien to ioveat a oertaia proportion 
of the>r faada in Government ana other 
approved eecuritiee wee disposed of bp 
the Chief Jeatioe and Hr. Joatiee Bjania 
at the Btobar High Court. 

The ease was filed aa a ap total oao 
bp agreement of the partiea, bp the 
Superintendent of Insurance against the 
Nava Bharat Insurance Company Ltd,, 
for a true intarpretatioa of Section 97 
(l) of the Aot. This Section requires 
every insurance company to invest not 
leu than U per cent of the sum of flu 
amount of its liabilities to holders of 
life-policies in India, leu the amount at 
the deposit required to be kept with the 
Beurve Bank of India under Section 7 
of the Aot and less aap amount due to 
the insurer for loans granted. 

The question wu whether in nomputtag 
fifi per mot. of the ram of the amount 
of the liabihtiu, the amount of deposit 
under Seotion 7 should bo taken into 
aoeount or not. 

The plaintiff claimed tint the amount 
of the deposit and leant should in the 
first instance be dedooted from the 
amount of the liabilities, which left ft 
balanoe of Be. 1,81,170-9-0 bp wap at not 
liabilitiu and that fig per cent, should bo 
computed on tbs said balance. On the 
other band, tbs Company claimed that 
fifi per sent, should bo ded oo te d la the 
first instance from the graah liabil it y to 
poliay*halders, that is, from tiw aam at 
Be. *49,861-4-4. In othet words, toe 
Company elaimad that fifi pet net should 
iooiade the amount of ton deguit uteu. 
The rennlt of this o a nte a veuy wun tool 
too plaintiff oon te nd ed that ton 
wu bound to invest Be. $$jm, while 
the Company c oute nde d that H wu 
bound to iavUt Bn, 1449 only. 

Giving judgment, their lavish ips hell 
in tov our at the pMaHfih to the etiut 
that, an a true oeutmotbn at Bentiu 17. 
the amoont of tot tapeo H i ' wu ail 
to he tabu into auaagt to aeanpaltaB 
N pto ant, of tint atm-M to* aauant M 
lh§ Qimmw^s IMMMfto to Mint if 
Uto poUriw to fetolb 



m TRADE AND FINANCE 


WOMEN'S PAGE 


o. s. vsmmcam w India woM*H*g rboorp sf was work 


An official survey jost completed ia 
Washington discloses that the United 
State* investment in. India in 1940 

rasehed nearly 49 million dollars. 

About 10 or 19 million dollars wore 
invested in the distribution field, parti- 
onlarly in United States' petrolenm 
companies. Twelve million to 18 million 
dollars represented email mannfaotnring 

enterprises snoh aa automobile aooeasories 
and tyres, and an' approximately similar 
amount is invested in assembly plants, 

particularly of automobiles. The remainder 
consisted of miscellaneous investments, 
including somewhat less than one million 
dollars in mining. The investments in 

1940 represented nearly an increase of 
90 million dollars over the figure for 
1986. In 1989. United States' investments 
ia India totalled shoot 88 million dollars. 

Experts opine that the relatively large 
jnerensa in investments in recent years is 
doe principally to the needs growing from 
Mia's own industrial development. It is 
said that the hoik of these investments 
am concentrated in large centres like 
BMnhaft, Cetantta and Madras. It was 
elated that them ie no official reoord of 
any indirect' investments, such as bonda 


Every reoord for the aambsr of women 
plaoai in indastry, ; and the Waman's 
Sarvkea, waa broken doling the fortnight 
ended September S. The total la the two 
weeks was over fiddfifiO. 

“ Bearing in mind that a large anmher 
of tkeea women have keen persuaded to 
go to plaoee or undertake tasks, which, 
normally, thoy would not have desired 
to andortako, the small per centa g e of 
oomplaints which reach the daily Prase 
is an iodicatioa both of the onto with 
which the interviewing ie done end the 
way in which the majority of the public 
feoe op to the responsibilities of total 
war." declared a Ministry of Labour 


GEORGE 01008 TOR INDIAN WOMAN 
Begum Aebrafnnnisa, wife of Mr. Mnuafar- 
addin, a Police Officer, ia the first woman- 
reoipient of the George Cross in India, 
The award has been made in recognition 
of her act of heroism in rssoning, at the 
risk of her life several women horn the 
tenana section of a local oinema whoa 
that theatre waa involved in a fin Ob 
years sgo. 


and debtataTM, or of any Indian tevast* 
manta ia th# United States. 

WAR AND INDIA'S TRADE 

•The 10th Series of the pubiioatioa 
“Statutory and other Notices iasoed by 
the Government of India and the Beeerve 
Bank af lndia regarding matters relating 
I* tfce tmde aad eommerae of Briti* 
^incaoneotionwith the '.War..* 
o a vsein g tha gwriod Dseember 1, 1941, 
In Eah lnary i* 1 1949, has been issaSd 
kyfilhia Et on ossk Boaonroee Board, v 
Tbe p nbtt e atten, which is iatendsd to 
fuflfkrtt ■ rmroiltiofi itigtulmij' 

ftlsA ’ offiMt nerioae oonosming Impacts and 
Mrtarlti UtKiit & ■ ■ kidbii ■ «rttk ■ th* mm* 


MARRIAGE BY TEIJtORAM 
Miss Broa Berube of Loo Angelos gasped 
when she received a telegram on Ootobar 9 
which rend! M I 
to bo my faawfmd wedded wife 
day forward. Answer/* The 
from S e rge ant Stanley Cloak, 
the United States force* 

Promptly she cabled back: 

Stanley Oook to hi 
husband from this day 

' * ■ ' ■ . . ■ r 

WORRITS APPEAL TO^ RAnON AL DIBIT 
An appeal to the women of Bengal te 
support the de mand for naManalmrtty 
tm,W. week for its ao hlavsm s nt ismal* 
brths, Woman'* Hindu-Meslea Uottp 





w»» sfteri, petrol, Th* Oommttta* feets coafidsni tbel its 
sahh*r t <*fe* ss hla ri . ' eantpaiga ter natty vHM msiti #ftb sanlM 
wkjpm and farighia, «U eb ee rv o s r Mfr wffiMsn' mo 

OS- ’ ' ■ f ; ■ 
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? UDUK non ADD FREEDOM 1TB0OOLE 

"A Free Pm ia aa Important to the 
paople aa to the Government and the 
way in whidh yon have etood for that 
freedom, area eotne time* at groat risk 
and aaerifloe, entitle* yon to the eonntry’e 
regard and a* teem,” obeerved Mr. J. 
C. Setalvad. Preeident of the Indian 
Merobanta’ Chamber, Bombay, entertaining 
the membera of the All-India Newspaper 
Editor*' Conference to tea on Ootober 8. 

Mr. Setalvad added : “ Ton repreaent 

a profeaaion which baa been and ia 
playing no email part in the national 
struggle. Whatever be the atagea of 
evolution we are going through, we are 
on onr way to self-government, whether 
the declaration of Independence ia mad* 
after the war or made here and now 
with a National Government for oarrying 
on the interim administration. Ton have 
contributed to no small extent to the 
elnoidation of all these diseneaione and to 
booking op yonr countrymen's efforts in 
this direction. Ton have kept up the 
prestige of the country and helped to 
keep ita flag flying not only here but in 
foreign countries also.” 

Mr. K. Brinivasan, President of the 
Editors' Conference, thanked Mr. Setalvad 
in suitable terms. 


' NEW MC8LIM DAILY FOR DELHI 
She Daily Dawn founded by Mr. M. 
A. Jinnah and edited by Mr. Pothan 
Joseph, made ita appearance at New 
Delhi on Ootober IS. 

lb. Jinnah, in a message of greetings 
to the first lame, says: ‘ She Dawn la 
intended tolthfoliy. fearlessly and inde- 
pendently to mirror the viewa of Muslim 
India In all ita activities, eoonomio, 
educational, aooial. Its policy win, no 
doubt, be largely to edvooate the cause 
of the Mus sulmans • of India, to promote 
their solidarity, and therefore, to pro- 
pagate the pettey end programme of the 
AU-Indla Muslim Dragee. It will not 
neglect the eenae and welfare of the 
peoples of tbia sub-oeotinant generally, 
nor he s it a te >to fight for independence 
ler all Z should lika to maka H oteec that 
Down has nothing to do with (to* All- 
India Maelim Pongee, nor will it in nay 
way he flnaooed from He funds,” 
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MO. ALLAH BAK8H 

Premier Allah Bakab was removed born 
office by the Governor of Bind, on 
Ootober 10, aa be " po longer p oaaaetad the 
Governor's confidence ", It is understood 
that, before removal, Mr. Allah Bafcah 
refused to resign hie Premiership. 

She Governor invited Sir Ghulam Hussein 
Hidayatullah to form a Cabinet, and he 
has accepted the invitation. 

Mr. Allah Baksh wee removed bom 
office under Seotion Cl of the Government 
of India Act, 1085, which reads: 

The Governor'* Minister* «h*U be abeam aa* 
summoned by him* ihiU be sworn as membera of 
the Cornett, end shell hold ofltoe during his 


The other Minietere, namely. Fir BlaU 
Box. Bel Saheb Gokaldas, and Mr. Niohal- 
dee Waxirini bare enhmitted their resig- 
nations from Minitterehips. 

Mr. Allah Bakah*s dismieeal was the subject 
of an interpellation in the Hone# of 
Commons on Ootober Id. Mr. Amery, 
replying to a question, recalled the 
eomptunique issued by the Governor of 
Sind on Ootober 10, adding: 

1 bed, of eonrae, been consulted on tbs situation 
creeled by the Premier's publication, muds in 
September, of his letter to the Vioraoy sod had 
agreed as to the hupskrpriety, la the fight of it, 
or his continuing ia office. But the final derision 
to dismiss him wes taken by the G overnor , only 
after a personal discussion, which, owing to the 
Premier's absence from ffind, could not take place 
until Ootober 10. 


The Labourite, Mr. Sorensen, asked: 

Was the reason for the dtanteel of this parthmkr 
Muslim Premier, the r e tur n of the titles motored 
upon hfanf 

Mr. Amory replied: 

No. That wse ea Indicati on of hie general 
attitude, which was one of direct disapproval of 
the measures taken by the Governs** of India 
to restore order in a grave crieie and the rninplsU 
i d e otlflcation, ia hie pubUthad etatcentnl of hhnsalf 
with tha attitude, of tits Congress. 

EAO BAHADUR V, P* MBNON 


Bao Bahadnr V. P. Manon 
Mr. He V. Bodson as Beforaa Oofnwlaskmsr 
to th* Government tf India. lb. 
hag basil oonnaetad will tbg 
Ottos stefip the Urns nf th# 
enquiry tt 
various 
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HUMODBil SYMPTOMS 


THINGS THAT ISVITR JLL«BALTH 


Many tmli think that ImiMm ia 
disease. Iliii mistake. Headaches are 
os fcr aymphoma of some other ailment. 
As American doctor mho baa atodlcd the 
enhjeeh for 10 yean, aaye headaches 
however bad they may be, ia never in 
the brain itaeU; tor brain tiaanaa have no 
■erne of pain. On the other hand, the 
veini aad arteries connected with it, the 
membranes oovering it and some of the 
name of the head and neok are eo 
aanaltiTe that any dilatation or injury to 
them gives tormenting pain. The wont 
of tbaae haadaohea ia the variety that ia 
onesided, knows aa migraine. Sufferers 
from thia type of haadaohea oannot bear 
light or sound. It ia dns to a distension 
of blood vessels in the aealp and it has 
boon found that injections of Vitamin B1 
has given relief in some oases. It is 
believed that haadaohea, that follow aa 
exoeas of alooholio boot, high fever and 
other Unde of infeotiona are doe to 
distension of membranes of arteries. The 
popular headache drug aoetylaalioylio add 
which ia sold under various trade names, 
doaa not core the headaohe but is only a 
paia-kiUer because it deadens the nerves. 

HYSTERICAL BLINDNESS 


Every aye spedaliat has had oaaaa of 
h yst e ri ca l blindness to eope with, observes 
Or. Edward Podolsky in the Eye, Ear, 
Em and Threat Monthly. Always a 
thorough examination of the eyes revealed 
nothing erganioaUy wrong with them. A 
careful history did bring out tbe fact 
that the patient bad gone through soma 
very unpl eas an t e xp erie nc e which left 
him Mind, and oonatant woujr has kept 
him blind. 

Hypnosis aad suggestion are very valuable 
proce d ures ia many eases of hysterical 
bHa daesa, Thia is gaaUaolariy useful when 


fhn most important thing ia such oaaaa 
is to notate the will to sea. Onoe this is 
the meat stubborn oaaaa or 
> to mantel upsets can be 
process ig a long one, a great 
is requited, hot the results 
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“ Ton can't be healthy unless' you are 
happy," says Or. H. A. Clegg, in his 
book, Brush Up Four Health, Be points 
out that although the dootor oannot 
administer happiness in doses three times 
a day in a wine-glass of water, be can 
tell you that if yon are miserable, dis- 
contented, bitter and envious, good health 
will not come your way for tbe asking. 
All these things invite aad breed ill- 
health. Hence it behoves each genuine 
health-seeker to take stock of his or her 
mental emotional equipment. 

VITAMIN c. FROM WALNUT SHELLS 

Walnuts may be one source of vitamin 0 
available to Soviet Russia, as a result 
of experiments whioh were reported 
sueoessfolly recently. 

The Institute of Bio-Chemistry' at Moscow 
announced that the soft outer shell of 
nnripe walnuts contains a large supply 
of this vitamin, whioh oan be extracted 
and robbed of its bitterness and reduced 
to a vitamin concentrate. 

Sinoe walnuts grow abundantly in Bovist 
areas, tbs new process, dasoribed as simple, 
was expected to yield large quantities of 
vitamin C. 

tRMTjuj.'M IN THE ARCTIC) 

A number of British seamen have loot 
their limbo through frostbite after their 
ships had been torpedoed in tbe AMMO 
convoys to Russia. This was revealed in Ho 
Commons reosotiy when the Pstliam entity 
Secretary to tbe Ministry of War Transport, 
Mr. Neel Baker, said that be hoped Mutt 
new measures will prove bettor than in 
the pest. A specie! suit of rubberised 
protective clothing is provided for every 
seaman. Oil for mass a g e is also provided 
but seamen did not a ways u n derstand its 
use. These aad ether aspects of Arctic 
dangers an under active onnstdeiaHun, 
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STANDARD SILVER RUPEES RESERVATION Of SUSS 

Bp lirtn of i notification issued on Bnilwojr authorities Mttol 

September 80 by the Government of Indie, e ® #c ** TB **“ 

Ptaanoe Deportment, George V end VI tor “ yooe - “ tbB . **" 


ossie to be legel tender from May 1, 1948, 
elthongb they will be accepted et ell 
Government treeenriee, poet offloee end 
railway etetions till Ootober 81, 1948. 
Therefore, end until farther notice, they 
will only be eoeepted et the offloee of the 
Ieeae Deportment of the Reserve Bonk 
Of Indie in Bombay, Calcutta end Madras. 

This marks the Anal stage in parsnenoe 
of the polioy of the Government of Indie 
progressively to repleoe the standard 
silver coin by the new ooin with the 
security edge in order to minimise the nse 
of silver for coinage purposes end to 
oheok counterfeiting. There ere ample 
stocks of the new ooin. 

RENEWAL Of LOST P. 0. CASH CERTIFICATES 

A number of holders of Post Offloe Cash 
Certificates are not aware of the prooednre 
for obtaining a renewal of certificates whioh 
have been loet or destoyed. 

Under Bale 10 of Section VII of the 
Indian Poet and Telegraph Guide, if a 
Cash Certificate is lost or destroyed, the 
inveetor will be entitled to a declaration 
from the Postal Audit Offloe on famishing 
a statement in writing to the poet offloe 
in whioh it is at the time registered giving 
partic u la rs of the Gash Certificate and 
explaining how it woe loet or destroyed. 
This declaration, for whioh a small fee is 
should, will be treated as equivalent to 
the orginal Cadi Certificate for all practical 
pu r poses. 

lAVOtig BANK ACCOUNTS OP EVACUEES 

Some evacuees from Burma, Malaya 
nod Singapore, it la learnt, bad presented 
their Beat Offloe savings bank pass-books 
at the met offloee oonoerned for the 
transfer of their aooounte to India. These 
mw banks have been left with those offloee, 
HnHih yrattat# hfttfl beta nhlilntl h Bra* 

All dAuiiUb Ira Mrarap raf flraAAtnra 

jm mv ira m viMwiiy ww wm fwiuv 

MU «nd withdrawals p e rm itte d hi 
aooordanoe with toolmetioM a l r e ady fseuei. 


recently according to the Hindmittm 
Timet Weekly. 

The decision was given in a Govern* 
meat appeal before the Chief Justice and 
Mr. Justice Wassoodev at the Bombay 
High Court, against the aoqoittal of 
Border Mohammad Anmngsebkhon, EUU., 
and an advocate practising at Peshawar, 
under the Railways Act. 

It seemed to bio lordship curious that 
there was no provision in the Act, end 
nothing in the mice expressly enabling a 
railway company to reserve either oompart- 
ments or seats. No doubt the foot that 
Section 109 imposed a penalty for entering 
a compartment, w*>W» woe reserved, 
implied that the railway company had 
power to reserve a compartment. Bat 
the power to punish for breach of any 
of the regulations or armngeasente mode 
by a railway oompany formed no part of 
the general powers of such company and 
must be conferred by the Statute nr 
Statutes either by express words or 
necessary implication. 

MILITARY CONTROL OF RAILWAYS 

Employment of member* of His Majesty** 
foroes in the working end management of 
railways is provided tor an Ordfawnoo 
published on Ootober 8. 

The Ordinanoe lays down that if at 
any time the whole of the working, 
management and m a in tena nc e of a railway 
or of a spe«i«« portion or seotian of a 
railway is assumed by the military 
authorities, the Central Go v e rn m e n t way 
notify the toot of sooh umta iptien In 
the "ffloiol Gaoette and thereupon, so long 
os snob assumption continues, the Indian 
Railways Act shall cease to bo sypUeable 
to the railway or the por ti on or section 

BOHAFIDS TRAVELLERS . 

She Dhtriet Magistrate of Patna has 
bbIUbI tho ttral ill IraBBUk 

tnwoilwu on railways no tangw need*# 
olftlB pmnlfn mm t in y rain tout ok 
tho roil ways. 
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ILLCSTRATIOHS OV MIMA SACRED BOOKS 
Discussing hit impressions of various 
aspects of Indian pointing ond sculpture 
in the MahaBodM Journal, Sreo Babaol 
Ohara Low daooribet the development! of 
manusoript illustrations. He says: 

The illustration of manusoript ie o form 
of art which moot hove been in existenoe 
in Indio from early times. Apparently 
the earliest surviving examples are 
miniature on palm-leaves illustrating 
Buddhist manuscripts, chiefly the Prajna 
Panunite from Bengal and Nepal, whioh 
carry on, as I have said above on a very 
miniature scale, the tradition of line and 
colour of Ajanta, and the palm-leaf 
miniatures illustrating the Jaina Scored 
Books, the Kalpe Sutra and Kalakaoharya 
Hatha. 

TAGORE’S PORTRAIT TO CHINA 
A life-size portrait of the late Or. 
Babindranath Tagore was presented to 
National Government of Ohina through 
the Chinese Consul-General, Dr. 0. J. Pao, 
at a meeting at the Drabhanga building 
of Galoutta University on September 27. 
She Hon. Dr. Shyamprasad Mnkherjee, 
Bengal Finance Minister, presided. 


WAR AMD INDIAN CRICKET 

“ English oricksters have suoh happy 
memories, not only of their visits to yen 
oountry but of your visits to Bnglaod, 
that any news et your doings would he 
most welcome,” says Sir Pelham Warner, 
Deputy Secretary of the Maryiabone Cricket 
Club, in a letter to Mr. K. S. Bangs Bao, 
Honorary Secretary of the Board of Control 
for Cricket in India. 

Sir Pelham says: “ The war has, of 
course, put a stop to the close and happy 
relations whioh used to exist between 
your Board and the M. C. 0., but I am 
instructed by the Committee of the M. C. 0. 
to say how anxioos they are to keep so 
far as is possible in these days in the 
closest possible touoh with you. 

We hope that the time may not be 
far distant when international* orioket is 
again resumed, but meanwhile we should 
be very glad to hear any news of your 
orioket and orioketers. If, therefore, yoor 
Board oould kindly see their way to 
writing to us from time to time, we 
should be very grateful.” 

BOMBAY TABLE-TENNIS CHAMPION*?”* 


Dr. Abendranath Tagore unveiled the 
po. trait. The Mayor of Calcutta, Mr. Hem 
Chandra Nasakar, Dr. Mnkherjee and 
Sir Arthur Moore spoke. Dr. C. J. Pao, 
said the portrait would be sent by air to 
Chungking where his oountrymen ware 
waiting to receive it. 

STATUE TO SON YAT SEN 

Plans have been outlined for the 
erection in Washington of a statue to 
Sun Yet Ben, founder of the Chinese 
Bepnbtto, from the pr ocee d s of a film 
baaed on bis life. The Chinese 
tssbawclnr, Dr. Wei, who attended the 

imuiImiii— H H , mU • M fha will bft i 
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The Bombay Provincial Table-Tennis 
Championships played at the St Xavier’s 
College Hall came to a successful dose 
when the remaining three finals were 
decided. 

C. M. Chandarana, Bombay's ebampion, 
scored a sensational victory evsr 
T. Sivaraman, tho AU*lndia s h smplon , in 
the Mon’s Bioglss Anal in thsos straight 
games. Playing brilliaatly throughout, 
Chandarana displayed impregnable defence, 
returning Sivaraman's flareeet driven with 
suoh oooluese that the All-India jo h a m pion 
began to leee oonfldeuoa. Though ho pluysd 
Ms nmol game of .bard driving, tho 
usual noooriwy loft fees ond ho ocnoo dsd 
tho third mm at 940. 
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Completion of tbs giant 200-inoh Uoont 
Palomar teleeoope, which will inoreasethe 
visible nniferae sight-fold, baa been post- 
poned for tbs duration bsoaoss the 
a sense ry technicians have been transferred 
to military work. 

A year ago, one oat of four physicists 
was working on military problems. Today, 
nearly three out of font are engaged in 
war work. 

"The need for physicists," says Director 
Henry Askew Barton of the Amerioan 
Institute of Physios, “in all war work is 
growing at a rate of between 1,500 and 
8,000 a year, yet the schools are not 
toning oat more than 500. The last 
war pot chemistry on the map. This is 
a war of physios.” 

NEW BRITISH GUN 

The British Army’s latest gun which 
is a six-pounder has passed its most 
vital test with ease, winning the whole- 
hearted ooofldenoe of the men who 
handle it. The gnn is oompaot and 
sntMently light for easy handling. It is 
aeonrate and can traverse tho worst 
country on its large robber tyres. Eighty 
per sent, of hits is osnal even at a range 
of 1,000 yards. The gnn has a free 
tr averse within a wide are. The prodaotion 
rate is more than steady. 

8 m O. V. MKAN 

It is fount that the Phystoal Society 
of (Thins has conferred upon Sir O. V. 
Usman, Honorary Membership of the 
Soristy and soot hfan an Olominating 
diploma of membership in the Chinese 
language. The Society appears to have 
Informed trim that the election is intend- 
ed to envoy even more than the reoogni- 
tfon of his smiaeaoo in aoieaoe. 
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Do yon know that India mnlm third 
among the thirty-one feature ptaenre- 
p rodeoing eountrieo of foe world f 
Well, it is so. with Japan oomiau first 
and foe Catted States a atom mmaft 
Germany, England, Erases and Boario 
come only next in order, aeoarding to 
statistics compiled np to 1888. 

Do you know that la foe year 1881, 
there was only one picture prodeaed is 
Tamil and one in Telogs f 
These foots, besides a great deal of foots 
and figures relating to pictures prodooed 
in India or imported into foe oonntgy, 
as well ee to other aspects of foe motfoii 
picture industry, vis., information abmk 
the 1889 permanent Cinema Theatres, a 
summary of tho taxes paid by foe film 
industry, Acts, rules and ragolatioop 
relating to the Motion Pictures, informa- 
tion regarding trade o rgani sa tion s npureMng 
in India and Burma, and snob other 
information useful to foe film fonde ate 
set oot all copiously in the Motion B rim 
Year Book of Indio. 

BLUB-PRQfTOQ A DBKAK 


Teehnioal exports who desig n Hollywoed 
stage effects with acknowledged aneamsp, 
reached new heights whan they aefoally 
blue-printed a dream. Oedrio Gibbons, the 
art director, admitted that it wau Us fleet 
work of that nature, and added foal It 
was more complicated by reason of the 
foot that it was a nightmare. 

The aoene was constructed for "The 
Feminine Toneh", M.-G.-M.’e eemedy of 
matrimonial jealousy and romance in 
whioh Boealind BnssoU has foe dream. 
The set was 100 foot in length fold 
resembled nothing mere then one of those 
fantaetio tunnels in n Coney Island 
pleasure ride. 

Actually foe scene is s u ppose d to part- 
ray a street, but no thoroughfare to foe 
world resembles it. The fa um rt fort to 
peopled with weird charaotors to various 
stages of drees nod undrew. 
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POST.WAB AUTOMOWLM WARJftSO ABOUT SMBIfr fhAim 


Bow wQl the post-vrnr automobiles 
look l&o f 

Aeeotttag to on American paper, the 
Datmlt automobile maaufaetarere era now 
p inning the ear of the future. 

Scheduled to appear about a year after 
war’s end, the new ears will be stream- 
lined Into iadybug-liks lamps. Using 
aluminium, magnesium and other feather- 
weight metals, they will weigh 1,900 lb. 
(8,700 to UOOib. now). Aviation petrol 
will power light-weight engines, mounted 
in the fear. Wheels will be smaller 
(lttn. and lass) to ssve robber and 
perosit a lower centre of gravity. 
Bodies will be of plastio, and tops 
-will be of transparent plastio snob as 
is now need on bomber noses. The 
best feature of all is that the prices 
WiQ. be as low as $400. 

*0 EXTRA REGISTRATION FEB FOR BUSES 

Certain bases, for which a registration 
fee of Be. 16 is paid, are not oapable 
of oerrying the extra load of standing 
passengers, permissible under the existing 
sedan witboot changing tyre equipment. 
The change increases the laden weight in 
certain oases making the vehicle a heavy 
transport vehiole, for which a registration 
fas of . Be. 69 is payable. 

The Government of Madras hare directed 
that the extra registration fee should not 
be levied in such caess. If, however, the 
unladen weight is incr eased by over two 
per cent., a fee of Bs. 9 prescribed in 
ftp Madras Motor Vehicles roles will be 
djeffoA 


There are 4 typos of signals defined m:-** 
1. Grey Signal. 

8. Yellow Signal. 

8. Bed Signal. 

4. Green 8igaal. 

Grey Signal .— This is information raoeived 
by dietriot authorities from other districts 
informing them that enemy pianos hart 
been sighted far off. This warning decs 
not indicate whether the planes are 
to approaoh the area or not. 

Yellow Signal.— This message is asnt 
out to Polios, lira 8erviee and A. R. P. 
bead-quarters when enemy plane move- 
ments an uncertain. Thom is no definite 
possibility that the planes would be over 
the area. This information is ’conveyed 
to the Wardens so that they may be bn 
the alert. It is just possible that after 
an Yellow warning no raid may ooonr. 
The public will net know of this. 

Red Signal .— When the enemy planes 
get near and the city is really within 
their bombing range, Me rad signal 
alert warning is given. The tfaens seer 
up, shriek and Ball. This wailing 'sound 
oontinues far two minutes as explained 
above, and the whole o rganirat ton gets 
into work. On bearing this; A. B. P. 
volunteers win take their posts of duties 
and the pubUo wffl take oovet. 

Green Signet.— When .Mm. nidonhUvw 
passed, an All dear, is given. The ".wig; 
or hooter Uhrieks stsadilr at a high plftp. 
for two minutes. The wardens relnfotos 
this signal by ringing band-beOs. 


• WEED MOCLMIOBB Hf V. 8. .. 

The sweeping ediot that the speed 
of ’ every United Stat e s veblck from 
Ootther l,nmst mt exoeed 86 mUsi 
**». hour. Under pain of seven penalties, 
hstjrarwjout^ on^gf^a e ^m ra^ drasMc 

Xot : .fec '-A ; qasutsr of n century or men 
jaraeJUnaricastt, gsnsraily^hauvy -footed as 

driven ee slswiy. 


. HBBXY BAEOAVATBAB : 

It is anhonaosd by Mr Head-qoarlm* 
India, . that Bqaadroa ' Bender &&&£ 
Banganathsn was kitted in a flying 
aeddent .. in . Indio on Ootobsr 8 . last. ; 

ffthavr ■' ' Dowon jfielmdw 8 . 'ft* &Mgav 
eathsa, is fMnr to tho Seowtary oi< 
fadla. 1 — •— at 

■ Mi JMiHBIBBMfc'vRii* -ftf ^.sMsOMMIPr 

■ Sutton Mr Veron- 
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GLASS IHDUSTBT » INDIA 

ZIm problame of the Indian Qlau 
Industry wore dlaooaaod at o oonfsrenoe 
of glass manufaetnrsrs of Bengal, held at 
Mm Calcutta Corporation Oommaroial 
Uoaoom. 

Or. M. M. Baba, Member of the Board 
of Bdentiflo Beaaaroh of the Government 
of India and of the Committee for the 
Central Qlaaa Beaaaroh Institute, eaid the 
Board waa considering a proposal to 
establish snob so institute and certain 
funds might be available from the allot- 
ments made to the Board if the idea 
is fraetifled. He wanted the opinion of 
glass manufacturers as to whether they 
desired the starting of such a Oentral 
Glass Institute. 

Owing to war conditions, Dr. Saha 
said, the* Indian glass industry* was now 
able to make some money. The problem 
Mm Industry had to taokle, however, was 
whether after the return of peace it 
could successfully compete with cheap 
exports from Europe and Japan and 
whether their flnanoial condition, organis- 
ation and scientific knowledge were such 
as would enable them to faoe competition. 

The Conference welcomed the proposal 
to aatabliah a Oentral Glass Institute 
and felt that it would materially help 
them both daring the war and in the 
post-war period. 

SOUTH INDIAN INDUSTRIES 

. Southern India has been *fH«» g that 
Mr industries are being neglsoted by Mm 
S upply Depar tm ent. It is dear, however, 
frost a statement made by the Controller 
clt Bo ppUti it ft rtoffit BMtttttf of t tw 
Madras Provtnoial War Supplies Advisory 
Committee that there are no longer 
eerioos grenade Cor complaint. Orders to 
the total value of - over Be. • scores were 
deget In NttSi, |g July nod August, 

o. & not bobbing 

In a year Ameetean yards have built 
CM large oacfo vessels, a t on na ge of 
weti mono SAs ft Sag aohleve- 


PTOBBAgnO THE WB TI LI T T ON TBS SOIL 

A Press nets of the Agrieultmai Depart- 
ment gives the following sn gg ao M o as to 
ino r esse the fertility of the soil. 

1. Improve the quality and quantity 
of cattle manure. This it best achieved 
by sticking on to the principle that yon 
pot back into your land, as Car as 
possible, every drop of cattle urine, ev er y 
chip of cattle dung and every bit of 
organic matter. 

8. Increase the organic content of 
the land. This can bo done not only by 
the application of oattio manure bat by 
raising green manure mops in wet and 
garden lands in rotation with the ostial 
U. 0 P and ploughing thorn <* site. If the 
latter operation ie not possible on aeeoont 
of the land having become dry, tike seep 
eon be out, composted and applied Mar. 
Every bit of organic matter, soft or hard, 
should be composted, leisure hones being 
spent on this work. It ie wise to Bit 
apart oattie manors and farm compost 
to the dry lands and manege with green 
manure orope and concen tr ated maanto 
in wet and garden lands. * 

8. Protect your surface Mb bum 
erosion. This is particularly ateramnr in 
yoor dry lands. Bond forming, oaatoar 
ploughing, sowing in strips with tall 
grdwing and spreading o.«pa and eoagtrao- 
tion of Deled weires for excess water to 
escape are the mala potato to to adapted 
in ohooking soil erosion. 

goo. mroanoATioN if aun> 


An investigation eobeme to Ittmnilni 
the sell and snb-seB conditions to Mm 
Uoyd Barrage Bone toe been iggtoved 
hy the laperisl OeuaeU crAgrienltasti 
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LABOUR 


GENERAL 


BASIC RATES OF WAGES 

In their Press Communique dated the 
0th August 1988, the Government of Madras, 
while fixing the rates of wages for spinners 
in the 'textile mills at Coimbatore, did not 
reoommend a minimum wage for doubling 
tenters for adoption by employers. They 
observe that it is only in a few mills that 
the process of doubling is being carried 
on and that there is no uniformity in the 
payment of wages to these workers. 

The Government now reoommend that 
the basio rates of wages for the doubling 
tenters in the textile mills at Coimbatore, 
be fixed at one rupee less per month than 
that paid to a spinner attending to the 
same number of spindles. 

RAILWAY EMPLOyjsisS* REQUESTS 

Resolutions requesting the railway 
authorities to make arrangements for the 
eduoation of the children of railway 
employees, not to transfer low-paid employees 
too often, to make advance payments from 
provident funds for the purchase of essential 
commodities, and not to stop the dearness 
allowance to employees who were sick or 
were proceeding on leave, were passed at 
a meeting of the Villupuram branch 
of South Indian Railway Labour Union 
held recently. 

HOURS OF EMPLOYMENT 

Power to suspend the rules restricting 
the hours of employment of railway 
servants is given to the Central Government 
in an Ordinance issued on August 81. 

The Ordinance also provides that any 
railway servant employed for more hours 
in any work than the number of hours 
permitted under the Indian Railways 
Act she 11 be paid for overtime at not less 
than one and a half times his ordinary 
rate of pay. 

Indian labour delegation 

Vo eneourage friendly oontaots between 
India and Russia, the Government of 
India are examining a proposal to send 
to Russia a delegation of Indian labour 
leaders, who will study labour conditions 
in the lessons learnt there can profitably 
be spotted in India. A similar delegation 
of Soviet labour leaders may visit India, 


STUDY 07 ORIENTAL LANGUAGES 

The need for a much greater study of 
the Eastern languages, particularly those 
of India, was stressed by the Secretary 
of State for India, Mr. Amery, speaking 
at a joint meeting of the East India 
Association and the Royal Empire Sooiety, 
London, on Ootober 15. Whether from 
the trade point of view or the more 
important aspect, namely, international 
understanding, a study of these languages 
was important, he said. Mr. Amery added : 
“I hope that after thiB war, we ehall 
think of these matters in a different 
spirit from that of the rather materialistic 
19th century.'* 

Lord Hailey said that he thought the 
time had come when Oriental studies 
should be reorganised on a wider basis. 
British relations with India wopld have 
benefited if part of the time devoted to 
Classical studies had been given to 
Oriental languages. '* Our political relations 
with India, Burma and Ceylon," he 
continued, 11 have greatly changed or will 
inevitably change and the loosening of 
political ties makes the substitution of 
cultural licks even more neoessary." The 
same, he oonoinded, applied to the 
development of friendship with China. 

INDIA’S CONTRIBUTION TO THE LEAGUE 

The Publio Accounts Committee at ite last 
meeting in New Delhi that India's contribu- 
tion to the Leegue of Nations in 1940-41 
amounted to Rs. 9,41,000 against Rs. 7,60,000 
in the previous year. Although owing 
to the greatly eartailed activities of Mho 
League, its total expenditure has been 
considerably reduced. India's share of 
this expenditure bag gone up, as the 
effective membership of the League has 
fallen on aooount of the war, and the 
total expenditure has consequently now 
to be shared by a mnob smaller number 
of countries. India now contributes about 
a tenth of the total expenses of the League. 

RAO RAJA Of 1IKAR 

The Rao Baja of Biker, who after hie 
dispnte with the Maharaja of Jaipur 1* 
1999 was prohibited entry into bin ttym 
e*4 was living io pel W* bos been permitted 
to resume residence in Biker, 
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WHAT I CHERISH MOST 

By The Bt. Hon. Db. V. 8. SRINIVASA SASTRI, p.c., c.h. 


W HAT I cherish most is nob neces- 
sarily what I porsoe most. The 
distinction is important. It is the hiatus 
between profession and practice, between 
the ideals to whioh one pays homage 
and one's aotaal conduct. This hiatus is 
often the result of hypocrisy. But even 
when it ii not so, it is not a matter of 
indifference to a genuine man, but one 
of grief and humiliation. Still ideals 
oannot be dismissed as embarrassing or 
burdensome; they are indispensable. One 
most have a olear perception of the best 
that one would attain, or one's life would 
be an utter waste. I am now arrived at 
a stage when long and varied experience 
enables me to state the qualities, things 
or Institutions that, during the greater 
part of my active life, have oommanded 
my admiration^ and inspired my oonsoious 
endeavour. I request listeners to be good 
enough to extend their sympathy and 
understanding when they hear of the 
beaoon lights that have guided me as 
man, as teacher and as politician. 

She elders of dor race have left us 
proverbs, maxims and preospts by whioh 
to regulate our steps in the journey of 
Ufa. Bach man has a selection of these 
to whioh he turns by habit. Faith, hope 
and charity, charity the greatest of the 
three, appeal to a oertaln olass of people* 
Others, philosophically disposed, look upon 


truth, beauty and goodness as the values 
whioh remain in the ultimate analysis. 

The highest ethical conoepts of the 
Aryan people are the twin abstractions, 
truth and duty. To bring them to the 
concrete sphere, an old writer declares, 
as the oream of the teachings of the 
Sastras, that to do good to others is 
virtue and to do evil to others is sin. 
In spite of the modern education 
that I have reoeived, instinct draws me 
to our own categories. Truth, jnstioe, 
benevolenoe form my triad. Benevolence, 
as I understand it, includes kindness to 
all life and what in our code is called 
kahama, one word for the negative virtue 
of forbearance and the positive virtue of 
forgiveness together. My lapses, alas, from 
these and other virtues have been many 
and serious. In all humility, however, 
I may olaim that I have watched my Self 
narrowly and at every fall brought myself 
before the judgment of my oonsokmoe 
whioh in oonsequeooe retains its sensitive- 
ness and power to punish. 

For nearly twenty years I taught boys, 
loving and loved in return. When, after 
twenty-eight years of politioal work, I 
returned to education, I might have 
oonflned myself to the administrative 
side, but took part in the actual 
instruction. This I did heoaose I found 
happiness in it. Our lawgivers of old 
were wise to ordain that it was the 
duty of a Brahmana to learn and then 
to teach, to learn in order to teaoh and 
to teach in order to learn, Modern 
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conditions do not tolerate oaste and its 
monopolies, and the high calling of the 
edaoator is open to all. Blessed are they 
that enter the profession and feel its 
joys. Not all are so blessed. The 
snpreme test is, are yon unhappy when 
yon ban no longer teach ? Do yon seek 
opportunities of teaehing even when you 
need not teach? Having learned some 
things of use and picked op ezperieuoe 
in different parts of the world, I feel 
I should be a despicable raiser of know- 
ledge if I passed away withont imparting 
it all to those who could profit by it. 
Satirists of all ages have sharpened their 
pen and their tongue on the pedagogue 
who can never forget that he is a 
pedagogue, but must scold and labour 
the obvious even before his equals 
and superiors. Leave these to their 
fate. But is not the man blame- 
worthy who, having gathered wisdom 
from society, fails to return it to society 
with such addition as may be possible 
to him ? In the long story of our 
culture, men and women have crowded 
at the feet of sages ripe in years and lore 
of books and never missed the spiritual 
sustenance that they sought. Often it 
was a set discourse which the questions 
evoked. But quite as often they had 
informal and scattered talk, but it was 
no less profitable. An old saw recommends 
you to resort to learned men at all times. 
What if they do not deliver prepared 
lectures ? Even their random talk will 
be rich with learning and guidance. 

Two corollaries of this duty must be 
mentioned in this place. One is the need 
of reading and adding to your knowledge. 
No mao's conversation is worth anything 
if he is not in touch with the events 
round him and if he does not keep 
abreast of the movement of thought and 
opinion. Also let every teacher of the 
young remember always that they learn 
largely through imitation, that imitation 
is unoonseious as well as oonsoious, and 
that it is, therefore, ineumbent on him, 

for the shke of his pupils as much as 

for hts own, to set a good example in 

all respects. Among us now, while public 
life is in the pangs of growth and we 

are teaming the ways of democracy, a 
model oitigen is worth a library of oivios. 
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This fact lays an obvious obligation on 
the schoolmaster and the professor to 
take an honourable part in the duties 
of citizenship. 

All through my poblio life, whether as 
teaoher or subsequently as politician, a 
noble vision has shed its Instre on my 
path. Pray do not eoosider this as 
propaganda or as controversy, it is a 
sober statement of conviction. The 
pioneers of the political movement of our 
country, going baok to the days before 
the National Congress, dreamed of a 
united India and a ouited Indian people. 
Sometimes they railed them a nation, 
sometimes they called them a nationality; 
but always they conceived of them as 
one whole. They knew that Asoka and 
Akbar had dreamed the great dream, 
and hoped that it could be realised 
under the regie of Britain. When I was 
a lad at school, Surendra Nath Banerjea 
thundered forth the evolntion of the Indian 
nation and made the names of Mazzini, 
Gavour and Garibaldi familiar to our ears. 
In the west, Ranade enforced the same 
lesson from the press and the platform, 
showing bow the different cultures that 
had been thrown together, Hindu, Moslem, 
Sikh, Psrsi and Christian, were blending 
gradually to form one rich composite 
Indian culture, how furthermore this 
process of amalgamation was going forward 
to its consummation through peaceful and 
constitutional means, and how patriots 
should devote themselves to this great 
purpose in a spirit of sacrifice and suffering. 
I taught this doctrine to thousands . of 
students* The thought of two or more 
Indies makes me mid. I oannot bc*r to 
hear of it. Tell me, dear friends, don't 
you feel elated and buoyed up when you 
see in your mind's eye the Prime Minister 
of India, drawing himself up to foil 
height at the Oounoil-table of the Britannic 
Commonwealth or at* that of the fotore 
world-order and speaking io the name 
of 890 millions with a vofoe and anthorlty 
equal to that of Winston Churchill or 
Field-Marshal Smuts ? Before my deg 
is done, X trust fervidly and devoutly, 
the ideal of a united Indian nation that 
I have always cherished will be plaoed 
beyond ell dangers flra e lm* Nft , JVetess, 
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The significance of number seven 

By Mb. B. J. WADIA, ii.a., l l.b., bab*-at-law 
(Vice-Chancellor, Bombay University) 


W HBN one's attention is daily absorbed 
by the news of big events in a tragic 
and disordered world, it is refreshing to 
think at times about matters comparatively 
less important and less absorbing. The 
number “ five" has come into prominence of 
late in the oft-quoted phrase "Fifth Column". 
Five and its multiples are basic numbers. We 
have also five Continents and five Oceans, 
and a part of this country is the old land of 
the five Bivers. It must similarly have 
struok many that " Seven " is also a peculiar 
number. Apart from its use in the multipli- 
cation table, it has bad a special significance 
throughout the pages of history. It has 
ezeroised a wide influence over human 
calculations. Some call it even a sacred 
number. Many instances ooour in the 
Bible of its mystical use. The Pharaoh 
dreamt of seven fat oxen and seven lean 
ones as the respective symbols of plenty 
and scarcity. In the book of "Proverbs" 
it is written that wisdom "has heftn out 
her seven pillars ", from which the late 
T. E. Lawrence probably took the title of 
his famous book : " The Seven PillarB of 
Wisdom." Elisha sent Naaman to wash 
in the Jordan seven times, and Elijah 
sent his servant seven times to look for 
rain. We also read about the seven 
devils which were oast out of Mary 
Magdalene, the seven oandlestioks of the 
tabernacle mentioned in " Exodus , " and 
the seven lamps of the " Apocalypse 
Sefen was a sacred number among the 
ancient Assyrians and Babylonians. As 
reoorded in the " Genesis ", it took seven 
days to create the world, though the 
seventh was really the day of rest. 

The ndmber seven is still more familiar 
to us in the days of the week. The 
seven days* week is a very old institution. 
When the Romans adopted it, they oalled 
some of the days after the names of the 
gods of Greece, which are also the names 
of the planets* In later times the Saxons 
substituted their gods for the Greek gods. 
Sunday and Monday are oalled after the 
sun and the moon. Tuesday, correspond- 
ing to the day of Mars in the time of 
the Remans, was oalled by the Saxons 


after the god Tiw; and the days named 
after Mercury, Jove, Venus and Saturn, 
were called after Woden, Thor, Frigd and 
Saturn, from whom the present names 
are derived. In France, they still keep 
the Latin names. These names are also 
used in some legislative doouments ; but 
the number was always seven. 

There were also the seven wonders of 
the ancient world. Of these one still 
remains, the Pyramids of Egypt, and they 
will remain a wonder for all time. Greece 
had her seven sages, but very little is 
known of them except Solon, the famous 
law-giver. They are the reputed authors 
of several maxims of practical sagaoity. 
It is interesting to speculate as to who 
would be considered at present the seven 
sages of Great Britain, or the seven sages 
of India. Perhaps the competition in 
India would be keener than in Great 
Britain, for even the best ohoioe might 
still offend communal feelings for want 
of adequate representation on the list of 
honour. There is an Oriental story which 
tells how an emperor got hie son educated 
by seven tutors in seven different subjects. 
Only the story does not relate whether 
the pupil survived his training. He would 
certainly have succumbed in our time, long 
before he oould hope to attain mastery of 
even one of them. 

History reoords the Seven Hills of 
Rome, upon and about whioh the old 
city was built. According to tradition, the 
original city of Romulus was built upon 
the Palatine Hill, whioh was later the 
site of the palaces of the Cassars. All 
these hills were of voloanio origin, and 
they just happened to be seven. There 
are other instances also from history in 
whioh the number seven has, if one may 
say so, figured only by chance. In the 
Seven Years' War in the * eighteenth 
oentury, England fought with Prussia 
(such is the irdny of history !), against 
Franoe, Russia, Austria, Saxony and 
Sweden. It resulted in England acquir- 
ing Canada and consolidating her gains 
in India for her future empire.' Before 
the Norman conquest, England * was 
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divided into aeven kingdom*, and bnt 
for the short spell of a few months 
in which the present Duke of Windsor 
“ monarohised ”, to nee a Shakespearian 
phrase, England would have had seven 
Bdwkrds only. The Trial of the Seven 
Bishops is a famous episode in English 
History. The trial took plaoe in 1687, 
hot was dramatically described by the 
pen of Maoaa l a y nearly two centcries 
later. These seven revered men pro* 
tested against the issue of the Declaration 
of Indulgence by Jams* II, and were 
eent np for trial on a charge of libel; 
but public indignation foroed their aoquittal. 
Their names are well-nigh forgotten, hut 
the group-name has passed into history. 

The number seven ooeurs very often in 
English literature. In the Merchant of 
Venice, the Prince of Aragon, one of the 
suitors for Portia's hand, found written 
in tiie silver casket whioh he opened 
that "the fire seven times tried this". 
Buskin has written on the Seven Lamps 
of Architecture, and Bossetti in describing 
the Blessed Damosel wrote that: 

Her m wen deeper than the depth. 

Of water stilled at even; 

She had three Wise in her hand, 

And the stars in her hair were seven. 

The seven stars take us to the Great 
Bear. It is a oonstellation made up of 
seven little sisters, who can all he oounted 
even by the naked eye. Every schoolboy 
knows the girl's argument in Wordsworth’s 
poem, We are Seven. It is a little 
meditation upon life and death from the 
standpoint of a simple child as distinot 
from that of the aged philosopher. The 
pioture is artistio in the extreme. We 
get a little buoyant child in the midst 
of a duster of silent graves. She is 
questioned by the sage. To him death is 
dissolution and deoay. Two out of a 
family of. seven ohildreo, namely, Jane 
and John, have passed out of existence, 
bnt die little girl pioturee them as still 
alive. Even though they are below ground, 
the Mine lullaby that soothed them in 
their cradles must be soothing them in 


their graves, and she cannot imagine it 
otherwise. To toe sage's mind two gone 
out of seven leaves only five, but to the 
child they are still seven. This may not 
be sound logic, but it is toe human 
inetinot whioh looks upon toe soul as 
something not made out of duet nor 
destined to return to to* dusk No 
amount of sophistry can for bar diminish 
the original number of the family; they 
were aeven and will always be seven, 
dead or alive. 

There are still many people who believe 
that the number aeven portends good luck, 
just aa the number thirteen portends toe 
opposite. The seventh son of a man, if 
there are six already, is always supposed 
to be in look's way. When some one is 
in ecstasy over a thing, he is said to be 
in the "seventh heaven". We have heard 
how deeply distressed were the Walrus 
and the Garpenter about the quantity of 
sand on the sea-shore: 

"If Mveo maid* with wven mops 
8wvpt it for half a year. 

Do you suppose ”, the Walrus said, 

“ That they would g«t it olearT” 

“I doubt it,” said tbs Carpenter 
And shed a bitter tsar. 

Bitter tears were also shed by the 
Walrus in deep sympathy before toe 
oysters disappeared one by one. 

Things are said to be at “ sixes and 
sevens " when they are altogether in 
disorder. This phrase is very old ; 
Shakespeare and Baoon need it in their 
time. Some have tried to believe that it 
is an allusion to the troubles of Job, 
and others think that it is conne ct e d in 
some way with toe six working days out 
of the seven in a week. We have 
seven virtues and seven deadly sins, aeven 
champions of Christendom, seven wise 
masters, and seven wonders of toe 
ancient world. It is really astonishing toe 
way this number seems to have bad a 
hold on the minds of men. Bom* one 
will tell us one day the seven wonders 
of the modem world; perhaps there are 
really more than aeven. 



THIS WAR— AND THAf. 


By Prop. e. 

"T*HBRE have been few hiatorioal 
I writings of reoent years whioh are 
likely to attain classic rank ; among these 
few. Miss Wedgwood’s " The Thirty Years 
War” (Gape, 1988) mast find a place. 
It has something of the grand manner; 
in the great sweep of its canvas, its 
extensive and intensive scholarship, the 
easy grace of its style, its doe attention 
to human as well as political and 

eoonomio issues. As reading-matter for a 
time of war, it is not perhaps the most 
light-hearted ohoioe, it oasts too many 
sombre reflections and suggestive parallels. 
That long war of the 17th century 
cannot, however, be escaped too easily. 
It was the first of the great modern 
wars; in its scale and its destructiveness, 
it left its mark throughout Europe and 
beyond. It raises the ever-recurring 
question of war as a means of bringing 
about political and social change; and 
as Miss Wedgwood is concerned to point 
out, it was the most futile of modern 
wars. Its contrasts are as significant as 
its similarities. 

Despite its many complications and 
side-issues, its central theme was the 
plaoe of Germany in Europe. Germany 
was, and remains, central in Europe in 
more senses than the geographical. 
Whoever commands Germany must control 
the Slavonic east and the Latin west : 
and the diverse aims, and movements of 

£ e powers were in effect a pendant to 
is theme. Austria, under the rule of 
the Hapsburg Emperors, could neither 
out adrift from the soil of the Holy 
Roman Empire, nor oould it foroe the 
German prinoes, Oatholio or Protestant, 
into line with their dynastio ambition. 
This ambiguity of the Austrian interest 
in Germany has been a perpetual weakness 
of Austrian polioy till Bismarok finally 
thrust Austria out in 1866 and Hitler 
dragged back as part of the Third Beioh 
in 1966, In or out, Austria remains 
uneasy. The diminutive Austria of the 
Versailles treaty led a desperate existence, 
eeoe'upfoaUy and strategically, till it was 
swallowed up. A reoonstr noted Austria 
under the terms of the Atlantic Charter 
must needs find its place in some larger 
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association of either German or Danuhian 
States whioh will combine the economic 
stability of the world with a large measure 
of autonomy for its varied groups- ~ Is 
that utopian t If it is, then domination 
or destruction (whioh amount to the 
same thing) most await the States of 
Central Europe. 

France under Richelieu followed a 
simple if deviously pursued policy in 
Germany. The Catholic Cardinal was not, 
as is sometimes asserted, pursuing a 
Protestant polioy outside Catholic Franoe; 
his concern, as First Minister of the 
King of France, was to keep Germany 
weak. To achieve this aim, he supported 
German Protestants, the Oatholio League* 
the Kings of 8weden and Denmark, switohing 
himself from one party to another with 
the ready facility of a paymaster. His 
religious qualms were soothed by the 
consideration that the Holy Father in Borne 
was as much opposed to the House of 
Hapsburg as himself. His suooess was 
undoubted. The Hapsburgs were virtually 
exoluded from Germany, the foreign powers 
were allowed to remain as an irritant 
but not a dominant, Franoe advanoed 
towards Rhine frontier and the German 
prinoes were in faot, if not in law, 
sovereign rulers. The French Cardinal 
thus prepared the war for the rise 
of one dominant German house, the 
Hohensol ler ns of Brandenburg-Prussia. 
A divided Germany was to prove a 
standing invitation to the powers of 
Europe to intervene in its affairs for 
two centuries. Who shall say that is 
merely 17th-century stuff? The policy 
of Franoe during the twenty years of 
orisis from 1919 to 1989 seems to have 
something of the same colour and the 
results have been equally disastrous. Nor 
have suggestions been wanting that a 
divided Germany will solve .the present 
problem of Europe. It might, but the 
history of the past three centuries does 
not appear to support the thesis. On 
the other hand, a reunited Germany arising 
from the ashes of division has twice 
provoked a world-war. Here, i nde ed, is the 
dilemma of Europe* Ideally, the dotation 
is a new pattern of German nationality 
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set in the larger framework of a Europe 
oonoeived on very different lines from 
those of the past. It is not easy to 
imagine the detail of the lesser or the larger 
pattern; the field must, be, and will be 
open to experiments of many kinds. All 
this may seem a vague and beady idealism, 
but the policies of the past kalf-oeotury 
have oulminated in an orgy of destruction 
whioh can only be averted in the future 
by a soaring and drastic idealism. The 
diplomats who sought to reconstruct Europe 
after thirty years of destruction in the 
17th century worked to a pattern whioh 
oould only provoke further confliot. 
Something of the same kind happened in 
1919, with swifter and more disastrous 
results. The realists who cheoked the 
schemes of President Wilson oan have 
little to congratulate themselves on after 
the lapse of a quarter of a century. 

The Thirty Years War began, as every 
sohoolboy knows, aB a religious war and 
ended as a straggle of dynastic ambition. 
To put it into the jargon of our day, it began 
as a conflict of ideologies, it ended as a 
struggle of power-politics. Miss Wedgwood 
seeks to Bhow that this is too simple a 
contrast. The ideologies were not pure 
but served to mask personal, territorial 
and dynastic aims whioh operated power- 
fully from the start. This was as true 
of the Catholio Emperor Ferdinand as of 
the Protestant hero, Gustavos Adolphus 
of Sweden; it only became more explioit 
in the policy of Richelieu. The explana- 
tion of this lies in two considerations : the 
first that ideological beliefs do not work 
in a vacuum, but through the medium 
of the politics of the time and are rarely 
if ever seen in a pure form. The second 
is, to quote Miss Wedgwood's 11 that men 
might have grasped the essential futility 
of putting the beliefs of the mind to the 
judgment of the sword. Instead they 
rejeoted religion as an objeot to fight for 
and found others". It soon became dear that 
the conflict of Protestantism with Catho- 
licism depended on strategical and economic 
considerations whioh had little or nothing 
to do with the intrinsic merits of the rival 
faiths. The Pope, Urban VIII, perceived 
this and steadily opposed the Hapsburgs; 
their Victory would mean a dynastic 
triumph in Germany and Italy whioh 


might ill serve the Catholic faith and 
the temporal interests of Papacy. The 
terms and issues of that controversy are 
long past, but its significance is not 
remote from the oonfliot of our time. 

The point of Miss Wedgwood's moral 
bears sharply on oar struggles. If men 
have rejeoted religion as an objeot to 
fight for, they have certainly found other 
subjects-— nationalism, socialism, demooratio 
liberalism. They have, moreover, olothed 
these objeots of struggle with the majesty 
that onoe invested the religions straggle 
with a certain dignity and an appalling 
bitterness. The ideologies tend to cross 
and become confused in the aotual 
struggle. If Richelieu, a Cardinal of the 
Holy Roman Cburob, oould ally Franoe 
with both Protestants and Catholios, we 
too have the ourions spectacle of the 
Western democracies with their ^capitalist 
background allied with oommonist Russia 
whioh has become strongly nation- 
alist. The racialist Nazis have managed 
by some intellectual somersault to include 
the Japanese as honorary members of the 
Aryan race. This is very confusing to 
our simple minds, but it is neoessary to 
remind ourselves that there is no sooh 
thing as a straight oonfliot of ideologies. 
The world and its history are not made 
that way. 

There is one ideology whioh may be 
the exoeption to this general statement. 
The ideology of war, or militarism, whioh 
seeks war as an end in itself, whioh regards 
successful war as its own justification, 
must find its oorroboratioo or denial in 
war itself and nowhere else. In the 
Thirty Years War, as Mies Wedgwood 
points out, the parties concerned all 
proclaimed their desire for peace bnt whoa 
the point was reaohed at whioh peace- 
making beoame possible, each in hie torn 
found some reason for oontinning the war. 
Even daring the long years of negotiations 
for the Peace of Westphalia, the war 
continued and the flaotoating success of 
each party materially influenced the 
terms of peace while they were on the 
diplomats anvil, In our time Fasoiste and 
Nazis have both proclaimed their belief in 
war as a good in itself and have further 
built up governments and economies which 
have solved their economic and politioai 
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problem by wholesale preparations for war. 
It is unlikely that snob governments can 
continue except in the fetid atmosphere 
of war preparation and of aotnal war. 
Snob an ideology becomes, in Rausohning’s 
well-known phrase, a revolution of nihilism 
or destruction. This has been proved 
again and again in the oonquered countries 
where long-established institutions have been 
all too easily overthrown, but no stable 
construction has yet appeared in spite of 
the trumpetmgs of the New Order. 
Something of the same destructive quality 
showed itself in the later part of the 
career of Napoleon Bonaparte, when one 
war suooeeded another till the final 
downfall. It is difficult to see how snob 
an ideology of military adventure can be 
dealt with simply in the mind, unless it 
has already been dealt with on the field of 
battle. It hae no concern with argument, 
exoept tq assert that force is the only 
argument whioh can be reoogniBed. 

Such a principle embodied in action 
causes war to spread like a conflagration 
to which no limits oan he set. The 

polioy of good fire-fighters is not only 
to pot out the fire but also to 

prevent it spreading to neighbouring 
premises, but militarism like fire ever 

tries to overleap such checks. A quarrel 
over religions and constitutional questions 
in Bohemia dragged all Europe into its 
blaze till the original causes were forgotten 
or misunderstood. This has become the 
outstanding characteristic of modern 
warfare, made startingly plain in the 

present war. Those who at an early 
siege in this war argued that the war 
should be prevented from spreading were 
oonvioted of a serious misunderstanding 
of war as it has been praotised sinoe 
the 17th century. Pesos may be 
Indivisible, war certainly is. 

The destruotiveness of the Thirty Years 
War has beoome a legend In European 
history; Germany, we are told, was set 
back two oenturies, economically, socially, 
politically. Hiss Wedgwood examines this 
legend with some care in order to 
distinguish between its hlstorioal basis and 
its legendary accretions. Destruction there 
certainly was, on a large scale over a 
wMe area. In the military efroumstanoes 
at the time, when mercenary armies lived 


on the country whioh they passed through 
or in which they settled for tbe winter, 
such destruction was inevitable. The beet 
way to harass an enemy’s fores was to 
devastate the countryside and thus out 
off his supplies*, the ' scorched-earth * 
polioy was invented long ago, though for 
somewhat different military reasons than 
those of the present. Trade languished 
and agriculture in some areas vanished. 
Tbe spectacle of misery, aa represented 
by the oartoonists of the time, eeeme 
complete. It was not, however, so complete 
as people have imagined since. The evidence 
of destructions is largely propagandist and 
not completely reliable ; some economic 
tendencies were in operation before tbe 
war; and there was a considerable power 
of reoovery. Tbe question is not irrelevant, 
as the destructiveness of modern warfare 
has again been proclaimed to the world 
with great vehemence. Before the 
beginning of the outbreak of the present 
war it was asserted, especially by pacifist 
speakers, that whole cities would be wiped 
out by air attack, that the enormities 
of scientific warfare would be inoredibly 
horrible. After three years of war, bow 
stands this argument ? The argument 
has certainly been used by belligerents 
for their own purposes. The Germane 
filmed the attack on Poland and 
exhibited the film in neutral capitals to 
show people what would come to them 
if they did not submit quickly. The Nazis 
spread the story of the deatruotion of 
the entire town of Rotterdam in order 
to create terror elsewhere. The Japanese 
have lately excelled their German masters 
in this same art. It is obvious in this 
ease that the undoubted honors of war 
have been exaggerated and exploited for 
military purposes. What of tbe toots? 
The greater part of Rotterdam still stands; 
the slaughter from air raids in Britain 
oompares poorly with tbe slaughter on 
the roads in time of peace. The only 
theatre of war where destruction of life 
has been heavy has been on tbe Russian 
front where rateobauized warfare Is still 
conditioned by the homan mass-element. 
Tbe incredible figures of mass-slaughter 
on the western front in 1914-18 have 
hardly been surpassed. What may.be in 
•tare tor ue we cannot tell, but ao tor tbe 
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present war baa not worked oat according 
to expectation. It also remains to be 
seen bow far the soorohed-earth polioy in 
Bossia and in tbe East Indies bas made 
for permanent destrnotion. Disease played 
a large part in tbe conflicts of tbe 17th 
century both in the armies and in tbe 
oonntryside through whioh they passed. 
Preventive medioal science plays a much 
greater part in modern warfare, but even 
so the influenaa epidemic of 1918 spread 
throughout the world and worked bavoo 
in India; it is a thing not easily forgotten. 

It is often urged that this is a war 
of propaganda in a sense which is true of no 
previous war. There was no wireless and 
no regular newspapers in the 17th oentury. 
hut there was a good deal of printed 
propaganda and cartoonists spread more 
visual comments. The real differences are 
in speed and extent. It took nine days 
for the news of the signing of tbe Peaoe 
of Westphalia to reaoh Prague. The 
slowness of armies was matched by the 
slowness of news. Even so bazaar rumour 
played its part and spread with amazing 
speed within a limited area, as it still 
does, especially among a population largely 
illiterate. The propaganda in print was 
for a limited educated class ; a good deal 
of St was in Latin whioh was still the 
cultural language of Europe as a whole. 
That served to keep its level of argument 
high. The propaganda of tbe present is 
designed for a much wider audienoe. the 
product of mass elementary education, 
whioh thinks with its feelings and oan 
only be reaohed in print through them. 
The amazing mendacities and ounning 
devioes of muoh of Nazi propaganda (not 
to mention the oruder Tokyo version) 
illustrate not only the mentality of the 
propagandists but also their estimate of 
the mental level of tbe people they are try- 
ing to reaoh. Their remarkable successes 
have seemed to confirm their judgment, 
but they are not always successful and 
have made some astonishing gaffes. 

Is this a people's wart In this arena 
of conflicting propaganda, war has beoome 
popular. The final appeal is to mass 
emotion and the aim of the propagandist 
is to loll the critical faculties of his 
audience, if by education or Inborn 
ability they hate any, and to play on 


their unrealised fears and frnstrations, 
Here is something wherein we differ 
from the 17th oentury. In another 
field tbe difference is equally plain. 
The fighting was then done by mercena- 
ries ; when they were defeated in battle 
it was oommon for them to transfer 
themselves to the victor's mercenary army. 
The day of national armies was only just 
beginning. The army of Gustavos Adolphus 
began as a Swedish Protestant force: it 
rapidly became a cosmopolitan army of 
all creeds and none in the service of tbe 
King of Sweden. The tortuous history of 
Wallenstein is almost incredible in our 
times, despite the reports of Hitler's 
difficulties with his Generals. Conscription 
in the modern sense had hardly been 
invented ; it was to be practised in 
Prussia later in the oentury, hut it was 
only in the nineteenth oentury that It 
was really well done. The Frenph Revo- 
lution had familiarised the world with 
the spectacle of a nation in armB. Con- 
scription in the nineteenth century prepared 
the way for the ghastly mass-slaughter 
of 1914-18. Sinoe then the conscription of 
women, first practised in Russia, as well as 
air-raids and the indiscriminate slaughter 
of civilians have made all wars into 
people's wars. To whioh we must add 
that tbe mechanization of war has involv- 
ed the non-oombatant population to an 
extent whioh would have been inoredible 
in the 17th oentury. 

The vulgarization of war bas for the 
most part been disastrous : it has meant 
larger and larger wars, and more and 
more slaughter. It is sometimes thought 
to be the result of the mechanization of 
war, but this seems doubtful. Mechani- 
zation has affected speed and intensity, 
hot in this matter it bas aided rathe* 
than caused the democratization of poU- 
tios, warfare and social life generally. 
There is, however, another side to the 
question. Wars must be made popular in 
order to get popular support; the danger 
of our time is the increasing efficiency 
of the machinery of propaganda to distort 
facts and mislead the masses of men on 
great issues. As with onuses, so with 
results: war-aims must be presented in 
such a form as will aateh the popular 
ear and the penoe-settlemeat meat bt 
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adjusted to popular (and sometimes contra- 
diotory) demands. This may be difficult 
and sometimes impossible ; it may well 
lead to evils which well-informed statesmen 
are willing hot powerless to prevent. The 
ory of 1 Hang toe Kaiser ' in 1918 was 
popular enough, but it was a complete 
misoonoeption of the problem at issue. 
Will a similar demand for tbe punishment 
of Hitler and his associates be any more 
relevant to the world-situation at the dose 
of this war? The demand for self-deter- 
mination and toe rights of small nations 
—indeed the whole gospel of Wilson— 
was more reasonable ; the effort to make 
the political and eoonomio facts of Europe 
fit in with these conceptions was titanic 
but foredoomed to partial failure. The 
settlement of the 17th century had some 
more permanent elements in it — at least it 
lasted longer — but its basis of dynastic 
ambition and conflict was even less related 
to geographical and eoonomio facts and 
popular desire. We are faced here with 
that irrational element in life and in 
history which toe stoutest idealism has 
hitherto failed to overcome. The material 
in which politicians work and which 
they try to Bhape to their devioes has 
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indefinite powers of resistance. The ambi- 
guity of popular desire foils the statesman* 
National independence and glory, eoonomio 
security, higher standards of living, social 
advanoeront— all these are doubtless popular 
demands, but they are not reconcilable 
and if one is adopted then the others 
must go. The moral of the Treaty of 
Versailles is not that its makers were 
wholly evil men, vioious beyond others, 
but that they were popular statesmen 
dependant on elected majorities, seeking to 
satisfy mutually incompatible popular ambi- 
tions. The disease remains, but the 
remedy is far to seek. 

The Thirty Years War provokes a 
shudder when we think of its length. 
Let us take heart from General Smuts' 
words that the present war began in 
1914 ; in that case, 28 years have passed. 
The issues have become sharper, the 
difficulties are no less, but there are 
signs that toe tide is turning. Beyond 
this what dare one hope? That greater 
wisdom may be given than was allotted 
to the men who made the peace of 
Westphalia and the treaty of Verssailles. 
History can offer warnings, if not 
inspiration. 


BENGAL VAISHN AVAISM 


By Hon. Justice Sib 8. VARADACHABIAB 


T HOUGH Dr. De has limited bi, book* 
to a study of tbe early history of 
Chaitanyaism, it is a valuable addition to 
the literature, available in English, on 
the history and tbe Philosophy of tbe 
Valshaavite faith and movement in India ; 
and, in view of the lines on wbioh the 
subject has been treated here, the book 
is by no means superfluous. In addition 
to tbe works published some time ago 
by Ur. Sishir Komar Ghose, Ur. J. N. 
Barker, Dr. D. 0. Sen and Ur. Kennedy, 
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we have reoently (1989) had, from one of 
the senior Sanyasins of the Gondiya mission, 
a very readable account of the life and 
teachings of Bri Ohaitanya. In chapters 
10 to 18 of that book and her, end 
there in other parts thereof, some account 
of the religion and philosophy of 
Faith has been given, but the greater 
portion of the book is biographical and 
deals mainly with the life oL Ohaitany a, 
his aottngs and doings. Both in the 
biographical and in the dootriaal 
the Gondiya mission book— as is only to 
be expected— sets out the orthodox aeeomit 
aad point of view. Dr. De attemp t, to 
take an intermediate oourae between the 
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orthodox author on the one band and 
the foreigner on the other. He has 
approaohed the subject, as he says ' not 
from the standpoint of a devotee, apolo- 
gist, or partisan of the faith, but in tbe 
spirit of historioal and oritioal research, 
which aims at truthfinding bat does not 
saorifloe sympathy And understanding.' 

Thus, in his aocount of the life of Sri 
Chaitanya, he has declined to aooept the 
traditional view as to certain incidents of 
his life and as to the extent of his 
soholastio and theological learning and of 
his formal contribution to the theory or 
doctrines of the Faith that oame to be 
associated with his name. In the section 
dealing with ' Chaitanya worship as a 
cult', Dr. De has endeavoured to Bhow 
that there is no reliable evidence to 
support the view that Sri Chaitanya was 
during his lifetime directly worshipped as 
a deity. His Radhabhava was, in the 
author's opiniop, only one of the familiar 
forms of Bhakti in whioh the devotee 
imagines himself to be one of the dear 
ones of the Lord. Chaitanya worship did 
not, according to him, become a definite 
oreed even with the immediate disciples 
who are spoken of as the 1 Brindaban 
Goswamis ’ : it is the other set of 
followers (described as the Navadvipa 
circle) who wrote in Bengali and concerned 
themselves (in Dr. De's words) ' more with 
practical faith than with theological 
expositions, more with Lila than with 
Tattva ' that were responsible for the 
deification of Sri Chaitanya. Under the 
caption 1 Ethics of Bengal Vaishnavaism ' 
the author, while not prepared to go the 
whole length with foreign oritios, refers 
to 'the merging of religion and Ethics' 
which Bengal shares with * the general 
trend of Indian religions thought*, and he 


states tbe result in tbe following guarded 
language, religious deeds are perse considered 
more important and more potent than 
moral acts and ethios becomes lost in 
religious rapture. Besides failing to furnish 
sufficient motive for any strenuous sooial 
or individual morality, the cult, in its 
later developments, had dangeroos possibi- 
lities by reason of its canonising the erotio. 
In its full-fledged form, states the author, 
"the Krishna of Brindaban alone counts, 
the Krishna of Kurukshetra is deliberately 
effaced But even the teachings of tbe 
' Krishna of Kurukshetra ' (as embodied 
in the Bhagavadgits) are regarded by many 
oritios as possessing no ethical value. 

In the opening chapter of the book, the 
author describes the historical and religious 
setting into whioh Sri Chaitanya was born. 
He observes that though it may be 
difficult to say in what particular form Vaisb- 
navaism existed in Bengal before Chaitanya, 
1 some form of Vaishnavite worship must 
have been widespread in Bengal from the 
Gupta and PoBt-Gupta periods ' and by 
the time of Sreedhara (a well known 
commentator on tbe Sreemad BhagavatO| 
whom the author will assign to the 14th 
century) ' there must bave grown a 
tendenoy of tempering the severe monistic 
idealism of Advaita Vedanta with the devo- 
tional worship of a personal God It is 
dear from the songs and poems of 
Jayadeva and Ohandi Das that the 
Badha-Krisbna oult most bave beoome 
popular in Bengal long before tbe advent 
of Sri Chaitanya. The biographioai aooonnt 
(in Chapter II) is comparatively brief, 
because Dr. De is (as he says) concerned 
' more with the Faith than with the move- 
ment, more with ideas and ideals then 
with incidents and practices The chapter, 
however, contains a review of the materlale 
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available for a study of Bri Ohaitanya’s 
life and attempts a oritioal assessmeot of 
their value. Chapter III gives a compre- 
hensive aooouut of the life and work of 
the six Brindabau Goswamis; it is their 
activities and teachings that (in the 
opinion of the author) oomprlse the early 
history of Ohaitanyaism Mid it is in their 
works, written in learned Sanskrit, that 
we And the deAnition of the creed, the 
exposition of its theology and the syste- 
matisation of the dootrines and practices 
of the faith. The author almost seems 
to oomplaio that these works have hitherto 
not roeived the attention they deserve. 

Chapters IV and V are the most important 
and instructive portions of the book ; and 
it is here that the author’s treatment 
of the subject is fuller than what one 
Ando in the other English works already 
referred to. A detailed acoouut of the way 
In which* the principles of the Alankara 
Saetra (poetics) of classical Sanskrit have 
been adapted to the creation of a special 
Rasa Sastra (described by Dr. De as a 
'ourious mixture of the literary, the erotio 
and the religious') is followed by a full 
exposition of the theology and the philo- 
sophy of Bengal Vaishnavaism. The sources 
from which and the steps by which the 
system derived and developed its main 
features, vis., the dootrine of the absolute 
superiority of Bbakti and the theory of 
the highest and exclusive divinity of 
Krishna, the Principle of the threefold 
aspect of the deity as Brahman, Para- 
matman, and Bhavwat and that of the 
threefold Shakti of the Supreme Being, 
are set out. The points where the system 
diverged from the Advaita Vedanta on the 
one hand and from other schools of 
Vaishnavaism on the other are also 
indicated, with the reasons that necessitated 
the divergence, though (the author states) 
In view of his 'limited objeot' he wishes 
to avoid oritioism * as far as possible, and 
anything in the nature of comparative 
observations’. He stresses the fact that 
the ' Bengal school prooeeds almost entirely 
on an explication of the Bhagavata 
Parana, holding that the Sri Bhagavata 
is ' Vyasa’s own commentary on his 
Vedanta Sutras'. The philosophical views 


of this school are thus "intimately mixed 
up with the details of its devotional 
theologism and its emotional erotio 
mysticism ’. While the Brindavan Goswamis 
were ' chiefly concerned with the godhead 
of Krishna and his Lila’ the Navadvipa 
disciples took Gbaitanya 'as the bent re 
of their thought and emotion and regarded 
him as the highest reality and object of 
adoration 1 . The latter 'regard Gbaitanya 
as both Krishna and Badha in one 
personality ’. The basis of the theory of 
Nama Mahatmya (efficacy of repeating the 
Lord's name) is explained in pasting as 
also the reason for the view that Bhakti 
is the sine qua non of liberation and 
Bliss (Auanda) and that it is accordingly 
superior to Jnana and Karma . 

Chapter VI of the book describes at 
length the rituals and devotional praotioes 
—both daily and oooasional of Ohaitanyaism, 
drawing attention to the fact that they 
have been 'profoundly influenced by the 
tenets and practices ' of the Tantrio 
systems. In Chapter VII, Dr. De refers 
to the principal groups of the vast amount 
of literature in Sanskrit and in Bengali, 
which the Ghaitanya movement gave birth 
to philosophical works, poems, dramas, 
Ghampus and Btotras ; and he attempts 
to assess their historical, artistio and 
literary value. There is little more than 
a passing reference in the hook to Sooth 
Indian Vaishnavaism. In one plaoe (p. 69) 
when referring to the short visit of 
Sri Ghaitanya to 8rirangam, the author 
observes, 'emotional singing in the south 
obtaining from the time of the Tamil 
Alwars, may have received a fresh impetus 
from the personal example of Ghaitanya’. 
We in the south are not aware of any 
suoh influence, so far as the Tamil 
country is oonoerned. Since Sir R G. 
Bhandarkar published his study of Vaish- 
navaism, valuable studies, each limited to 
different aspects of the subject, have 
added to the material available for a 
comprehensive review of the* whole Add 
once agaio and. it is to he hoped that 
we may in due course have a modern 
oritioal aooount of the 'general history of 
Vaishnavaism in India* and its relation to 
the other Faiths of the land. 



HUMAN EQUALITY 

By Pbof. D. K. EABVB 


T HE New Order proposed to be 

introduced after the olose of the war 
oan be practicable and lasting if the promo- 
ters of the New Order aim at the ideal 
of human equality and make efforts to 
reduce the astounding differences between 
the poor and the rioh in the several 
departments of life. There are natural 
differences in the qualities and capacities 
of human beings and it is impossible to 
obtain perfect equality even among persons 
belonging to the same class in a society. 
But the present order has brought about 
abjeot poverty at one extreme end and 
inoaloulable riches at the other. Dissatis- 
faction is felt at this state of things and 
efforts are being made in England to 
prepare public opinion in favour of a 
desirable change. 

An influential Committee have thought 
over the matter and come to the conclu- 
sion that oertain minimun means of exist- 
ence must be made available to each 
human being. The Committee have embo- 
died their opinion in a document published 
as "Rights of Men". 

The 11 Society for Promotion of Human 
Equality ” has been working in London 
for the last eight years. The late Mr. Har 
Dayal, a well known Indian political 
worker, was one of its founders. The 
objects of the Society are as follows 

"To insist on equality as an Ethical 
Ideal, to advooate the greatest possible 
measure of economic equality between all 
human beiogs and to support all practical 
proposals directed to that end." 

This Society publishes the small quarterly 
"Human Equality" and sends it to all 
its members free of charge. The annual 
taheeripHon of membership is only one 
seining. I have been its member for the 
last six years. There are four other 
members from India. This Sooiety is doing 


excellent work in moulding public opinion 
in England; 

The Sooiety publishes in its Quarterly 
excellent articles and occasionally publishes 
booklets like " Basic Incomes ", " Incomes 
for All " etc. They also publish leaflets 
like "War and Equality", "All-life Pen- 
sions for All " etc. The Idea is that the 
accumulated wealth of a nation belongs 
to all its citizens and the benefit from It 
must go to each man, woman and child. 
Publio opinion is being created In favour 
of giving basic incomes or life pensions 
for all instead of old age pensions and 
unemployed allowances. 

I wish such a central organisation solely 
devoted to this cause is established in India 
with branches in linguistic provinces 
having monthlies or quarterlies in different 
Indian languages. The solution of the 
eoonomio question in India will be very 
hard and very little oan be done in that 
direction until 8warajya is obtained. But 
there are other fields of work. To establish 
friendly relations between people of differ- 
ent oastes and communities is a very 
desirable reform. This kind of work must 
be done in small towns and villages. In 
religious fairs, people of different oastes 
and communities oome together, but this 
is like coming together at weekly basars. 
There is no opportunity for the exchange 
of thoughts and feelings. Special occasions 
will have to be devised for sooh a 
communion. Work may be done by these 
bodies in the field of spreading general 
knowledge. 

This organisation should be free from 
practical politics, so that without coming 
into oonfliot with whatever government 
there may be, work oan be carried on in 
fields other than political. Especially the 
inferiority oomplex among the lower strata 
of society will have to be removed and 
this oan be done by bringing together 
these people with members of the middle 
and upper classes. 

If, after the close of the war, my physioa! 
and mental health remains as it Is to-day, 
I hope to organise sooh a sooiety fog 
Maharashtra. 



THE VALUE OF 

By HFir.WN . 

«« ^FADING maketh a fall man” said 
I \ Baoon four hundred years ago, 
and there are few who would quarrel 
with the statement. But it is also true 
to observe that as a man’s physical 
health depends on his diet, so does his 
mental health depend very largely on the 
quality and soope of his reading. It is 
just as difficult to keep fit and normal 
on a mental diet of philosophical works 
only as to attempt to live on potatoes 
or rioe. Nor should we think very highly 
of a man who consumed nothing but 
newspapers and chillies. For this reason 
it is a sound proceeding to examine our 
reading and see whether it contains an 
undue preponderance of heavy workB 
liable to result in mental indigestion, or 
whether it consists largely of the ephe- 
meral and worthless type of reading 
whioh contributes nothing to our mental 
stamina but merely vitiates the taste. 

Among the very small English -reading 
section of the population in this country, 
it seems to me that the former error is 
far more common, vis., the error of 
trying to subsist upon too heavy and 
solid a diet The rest of the English- 
speaking population, including hundreds of 
university graduates, does not seem to 
read at all: this is to me the ohief 
tragedy of 'Western Education’ in India 
—that It has turned out thousands of 
men and women who are able to read 
English with some facility but have no 
desire to do so. After mastering the 
most difficult stages of one of the most 
diffiouH of languages, they turn their 
bocks upon the riohest literature the 
world has ever seen and oootent them- 
stives with using English in oonvsrsation, 


NOVEL-READING 

. BOIiLES, B.A . 
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(a prooeu of doubtful value), and 1 b 
official or busiueu correspondence tot 
whioh they would have been hotter 
prepared by six months in a tmainnaa 
college. 

The reason for this is not far to seek. 
It is the neglect of one of the meet 
typical forms of English writing— the 
novel. In an excellent article on 1 Adult 
Education and Literacy* in the September 
Number of this Review may be found 
these significant words: ", ... one per 
cent.” (of the population) “ have real 
capacity to read and write, and even of 
them very few have the inclination 
to study" (The italics are mine.) 

It is the neglect of novel reading, in 
my opinion, that is responsible for the 
feeling so widespread in India M 
to read especially an English book— 
necessarily means to study. Not that I 
have anything against stndy, either ae a 
habit or as a means of •nti ghfaM.ipg 
oneself on some particular subject, bat to 
ase the word ‘study’ to all one’s reading 
seems to bring in the idea of work— a 
task, and therefore (to some of ns!) 
irksome. Snrely enjoyment and general 
enrichment of life are the primary objects 
of reading; and if we negleot the moat 
enjoyable part of a literature already 
open to us how much poorer wo remain 1 

There ie nothing whioh gives ■«* 
immediate relief to a mind hardened with 
business cares or petty anxieties aa to 
sit down and lose oneself in a thrilling 
adventure story or a good yarn about 
some country the other side of the world, 
or even a novel about people in a. totally 
different sphere of life from one's own. 
One does not approach anoh books ’as a 
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(•■k or ft burden but as ft refreshment reforms hftvi many times been brought 


and as a delight. Some of the brightest 
spots in my life ftre the moments when 
I osn relax in ft oomfortable ohair with 
u new Dorothy Sayers or a John Buohan 
I hare not yet read, or with one of the 
oarefully ohosen new novels my relatives 
send out from England each year, to 
which 1 look forward as a thirsty man 
longs for a drink. The habit of reading 
for pleasure is one of the greatest gifts 
we oan pass on to our children, but we 
must first acquire it ourselves. And 
ttfe only way to do this is to read 
enjoyable books. 

We are unusually rich in English books 
that are sheer fun to read, from the 
irresponsible flippanoy of P. G. Wodehouse 
and Stephen Leacock to the braoing 
adventure stories of John Buchan, not to 
mention the hundreds of good mystery and 
deteotive novels of which excellent examples 
may he found in the Penguin Series. 

Far be it from me, however, to suggest 
that pleasure is the only thing to be 
gained from novel-reading. Think of the 
psychological value of the novel— its value 
as a means of studying human types. An 
obvious example of this is B. L. Stevenson's 
'Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde'— the study of a 
dual personality— but every novel worthy of 
the name helps os towards a wider 
understanding of human motives and 
desires. Even deteotive stories, which so 
often have defeots of style and construc- 
tion, are valuable in this respect, besides 
being an .excellent training in mental 
alertness if they 'keep us guessing' I 

As a means of getting to understand a 
background different from one's own, I 
know of nothing to beat the novel. 
And in this connection one might remember 
this * significant fact— that great social 


about through the influenoe of the 
novel when preachers and orators have 
protested against the abuse in vain. 
Such was the effeot of some of Dickens' 
books upon the publio opinion of hie time 
with regard to debtors' prisons and the 
soandalous exploitation of children. An 
outstanding example is that of Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, whose one novel—' Unde 
Tom's Cabin'— did more to break down 
the American 8!ave Trade than all the 
preaohiog of her relatives, noble and self- 
sacrificing men though they were. A more 
modern example is Cronin's ' The Citadel,' 
whioh shows up the abuses possible when 
vested interests oonfiiot with humanitarian 
motives in the medical profession and whioh 
aroused intense interest in lay oireles. 

For we all tend to be so self-centred 
and narrow in our sympathies that we 
are not interested in gteople remote from 
ourselves, either in distanoe or in way 
of life, unless we oan be made to enter 
into their experience. And to many of ns, 
perhaps to most, as it is not possible to 
have intimate knowledge of many different 
oireles, the novel is the surest way of 
entering into experiences and conditions 
different from onr own. One oould quote 
endless examples of this; for historically 
speaking, nearly all onr knowledge of 
sooiety in England in the last hundred 
and fifty years Is drawn from the novel- 
knowledge, for example, of the elegant 
sooiety of Jane Austen and Thackeray, 
of rustic life as pictured by George Eliot, 
of Middle class respectable poverty as 
shown by the Brontes, the wealth of 
sooial detail in Dickens, the Industrial 
revolution depicted in Mrs. Haskell's 'North 
and South' and quiet Idyllic village fib 
in her 'Cranford*. Trollope tells nejgf 
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the oroM currents of life in a conventional 
Cathedral town, and Barrie gives intimate 
tketohee of life in rural Scotland. Thomas 
Hardy and Mary Webb tower above their 
contemporaries for their interpretation of 
rural life in England, and Galsworthy 
for his classic picture of a prosperous 
middle class family from Victorian to early 
Georgian days. 

There are fascinating and first-rate 
novels about pioneering days in the 
colonies, e.g., Brett Young's 'They Seek 
a Country’ and a host of stories of 
America during the War of Independence 
and Civil War periods, 'Gone With the 
Wind', 'And Tell of Time', and 'The Tree 
of Libert? ’, to mention only three. 

English translations are available of the 
novels of other countries in Europe, 
notably of Russia, and there are many 
novels depicting life in war-torn coun- 
tries, tj. Phyllis Bottome's * Mortal Storm ', 
wtiinh gives a vivid picture of Nasi rule. 
These are the only means open to most 
of us of realising the teuois of a 
totalitarian regime. Kipling and Somerset 
Maugham show us some of the heroism 
and a good deal of the stupidity of 
the Englishman abroad, and much of 
the pettiness of his wife’s arHfata) life 
when as so often she tries to fill with 
bridge, dancing ^ tennis the aching 
vaM toft bjr tar ohildren in HogUnd. 

Then than an a variety of atoriae of 
Ufa in China— ' Ibe Good Barth', an 
attempt to portray Ghiaeee Ufa by an 
dmarioan brought np in the country— 
'She Bonn of Bsilo', by an BngUah girl 
brought np in a Ohlneee family, and 
' Peking Plonio an intonating payoholegioal 
otndy of on Bngliah woman, Utfag in 
Vh ta a whioh Aa lone bat aU the time 

e 


torn asunder by the longing tor her 
home and children. 

We still await the writers who will 
produoe powerful novels of Indian life, 
and naturally this* can beet be dope by 
Indians, as can be seen by the few 
excellent ones already written. Is it too 
much to say that mutual understanding 
between Great Britain and India can 
never be reached until we make more 
attempts to enter the intimacy of ono 
another's homes as portrayed by the 
novel ? I firmly believe that if Indian 
life in some of its many aspects worn 
faithfully depicted in interesting novels, 
the British sympathy whioh seems so 
hard to touoh would come in an over- 
whelming flood, tor without the appeal 
to the imagination even knowledge has 
no outcome in sympathy and under- 
standing. Give ns good novels of Indian 
life, and the mists of British ignorance 
and prejudice will be dispelled in a way 
that speech-making, political agitation, 
strikes and fastings can never achieve. 

It is essential, too, that India should 
try to understand Britain by reading her 
more modern novels. Boott and Dickens 
are sometimes set as examination text 
books; hot the English are a p*cgiesaiv6 
people and the novels of a hundred 
years ago, interesting though they arc as 
ploturee of bygone times, do Hot show 
the life and interests of to-day. Mill 
leaa do ’Western Films', (most of whioh 
are made in America, anyway), as 
the aim of the film is primarily 
entertainment, not to say sensation, and 
few modern films represent anything 
remotely resembling every-day life In 
England. Yet many people in India baee 
their conception of all West ern life on 
fourth-rate American films, and eo get a 
completely tolas picture exaggerating the 
place given to Uguor, the decline * in sex 
morality, the apparent ubiquity of gang* 
it are and the MRohncy of the polio* 
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Whether or no than films gin a correct the nation. If those who are capable of 

piotnre of any section of any Amerioan interpreting the mind of their own groups 

life I am not qualified to say, bat they and oommnmties would do so in this 

certainly do not piotnre life in England. way, one great barrier to unity would bo 

Even here in India it is rare for a *«“• j “ d « of ns can do n 

Hindu to hare an intimate knowledge of w °“ ld on 'l take odvaotege of the wealth 
Farsi or Muslim life. And how much do of interesting material that already exist^ 

we know of the hopes and aspirations of n0 ‘ “‘J *° inorease onr knowledge and 

other castes than our own ? In England understanding of oonditions different from 
there is nothing so rigid as the caste 0Q f ° wn ' bufc enrioh our whole pmo- 

system, and yet until I read ‘ How Green “ allt y wlth interests and sympathies. 

Was My Valley ' I thought the Welsh how of those unnecessary barriers 

oolliere the most uninteresting crowd, ftnd L1 prejndioes would crumble away 
(never having even seen one) ; hot a no&ble to bear the light : 
novel like that can reduce one to tears One of the Latin Poets said : 

of genuine sympathy — and sorely that is Homo sum, 

the beginning of understanding. Nihil humsouxn a mo alftaum puto. 

Until we oan feel the joys and Bufferings (I am a man ; therefore I am interested 
of others we oan never be one with them, in all human experience), and to this 

so national unity is impossible without an comprehensive understanding of life we 

understanding of other communities within must all aspire. 



MAKGHESTB&’S LIBRARY 

This photograph shows one of Britain's most modern and up4o*dete 
puhtto Hbrariss, situated la the oeotie of the Olty of tfaimhseter. 



THE IDEALS OF EDUCATION 

By Sib MIBZA ISMAIL, K.O.X.B. 

( Dewan of Jaipur) 


^HBALL attempt in this article to plaoe 
^■before the readers of * The Indian 
^Hdeio '• some observations on the 
j^Heiplee on whioh I feel that the 
■Shot are of true education in India 
■IpOld be raised. 

Ht say true ednoation, for there is no 
■hnying the fact that the ednoation of 
■pdian youth, as it is, and as it has 
peso for generations, has not been, and 
Is not, folly true to the environment of 
Indian life. For a good many years I 
have been concerned in the administration 
of affairs, including education, and if 
there is one thing that is olearer to me 
than any other in the teohniqae of pablio 
life, it is that the speed of homan progress 
inoreaaes according to the ratio in which 
positive oseative thought and aotion exoeed 
negative destrnotive criticism. 

There is another, and equally essential, 
means of developing the educational 
fundamental of good taste. This is the 
provision of regular exercise in arts and 
crafts as an integral item of the day*s 
work in the sohool. There is an idea 
that snob things are mere luxuries 
and should have no part in serious 
education. That is a grave mistake. 
Apart from whether a boy or a girl has 
a special aptitude that points towards an 
artistic future, there is an impulse in 
every normal child to do as well as to 
know. If this impulse is satisfied in the 
making of beautiful and useful things, 
the qualities of proportion, design and 
rhythm that such making induoes and 
that are essentials of the art of living, 
will pass into the general life of the 
ohild, and create a taste that will be 
the surest protection against the vulgarity 
and ugliness that are so menacing an 
influence in life today. 

Next to good taste, as a fundamental 
of tone ednoation, I would mention good 
manners. My travels in other parts of 
the world have shown me that we in 
India, speaking generally and acknowledging 
exceptions, have much to team in this 
respect. I do not moan that we should 
be mere copyleft of other peoples in the 
niceties of etiquette. To enter a room 
in England, with your cap on, and your 
10 


shoes off, would be regarded as the height 
of bad manners. To us in India it is 
the correct thing * to do in some .parts. 
But by good manners I do not ' mean 
such details. I mean the oonsideratensss 
of one another, the deference to one another, 
the sense of oo-operative differences, as 
in the two sides of a football match and 
the accepted parts of the players, that 
are calculated to torn the grim "struggle, 
for existence*' into a happy profitable 
playing of "the game of life*'. Good 
manners acquired in sohool will pass 
on to good conduot in life, and lead 
eventually to good spirit between 
individuals and nations. . . 

I regard as a further fundamental of 
true education the provision of good 
circumstances for both students and 
teachers. Apart from the element of 
natural and artistio beauty in sohool 
environment, it is essential that the 
accommodation and equipment among 
which students have to spend so much 
time daily should be perfectly suited to 
their needs. As far as possible, nothing 
inadequate or shoddy or ogly should be 
permitted in the education of the young. 
If they are permitted, it is oertain that 
they will produce an inadequate, shoddy 
and ugly future. Hygiene and sanitation 
are on the same level of necessity as 
well-printed text-books, and desks arranged 
for the maximum light and the minimum 
of bent shoulders. 

In good ciroumstanoes, I include good 
health. It is hardly possible for schools 
to do more than advise hbmee that 
an empty stomach is not unlikely to 
prodooe an empty head. At the tame 
time it has to be hinted ft parents 
and students alike that over-eating and 
wrong-eating may lead ft the same 
ineffioieooy as under-eating. Nutritious 
food in moderation ie the jdeal. And, 
of ooorse, for good ciroumstanoes In 
true ednoation there must be systematic 
physical exercise for the individual and 
games and sooutiog in which the spirit 
Of group oo-operation may be developed 
in the young. 

The foregoing es sentials of true oduealieg 
moat naturally be asso ciated with the 
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acquisition of knowledge and with the 
development of .thought and the oapaoity 
of expression and oommnnioation. AH of 
these are elements of the ourriculum of 
school education. Bat there is another 
influence in education that is not part 
of the ourrioulum, yet it is profoundly 
eduoative in its equipment and tendencies. 

I refer to that vague, but very real 

things, the future. We oannot keep 
education and life apart without doing 
injury to both. Education must be 

directed towards the fitting of the student 
as both a human being and a unit in 

his or her oommunity and nation within 
the great unit of India and the greater 
unit of the world, though at this moment 
it does appear to be worthy in many 
parts of it to attract the desire of Indian 
students to recognise their unity with it. 
But there is no sense, there is, in fact 

a very real danger, in developing the 
minds and bodies and powers of the 
young, and leaving them, at the end of 
their studentships, on the edge of a 
quagmire of complications and obstacles 
between them and the attaining of 
congenial and profitable employment of 
their developed powers and for the earning 
of the means to an honourable and 
sufficing living. The relationship between 
education and employment should not 
be casual but deliberate and systematic. 
Much of the good is taken out of eduoation 
by the prevailing uncertainty of what is 
to happen to the student when eduoation 
is finished. 

The observations made above have an 
important bearing on the question of the 
training of teachers. I have distinguished 
between true eduoation and less true 
education. I would also distinguish between 
true and untrue training of teaohers. The 
first essential of true training for one of 
the noblest and most important services 
to humanity is, as I conceive it, an inner 
impulse not to be a teacher of others, for 
that may he only an expression of self- 
conceit, but a deep urge to the dedication 
of oneself tq collaboration with the growing 
nature of the young, to be, as Americans 
term it* an eduoator, one who helps to 
draw out the best in childhood and youth. 
I do not think we have much to complain 
of as* regards dedication in India. What 
dee is there In the profession to draw 


teachers to ft* seeing that the emoluments 
of the teaohers of the very young are 
beaten at every street corner in our cities 
by the habitual beggar. Dedication Is 
essential, but it needs solid accompaniments. 

Next to dedication to the noble service of 
educating the young oomes knowledge of the 
nature of the young. He would be a poor 
gardener, who tried to make flowers grow 
as he wanted them to grow, and oot 
aooording to their own nature. Troe, he 
may modify them, he may hybridise them, 
but the creating of peculiarities is oot 
horticulture. Educational fads may produce 
freaks, but educational sanity sets itself 
to aid the development of the finest 
human beings. 

One would think that the knowledge of 
ohildhood should be the natural possession 
of every adult since we all started life 
exceedingly young. Yet it is explain fact 
that while early development prooeeds 
through knowledge and experience retained 
by memory, our childhood is the first 
thing that we quickly and thoroughly 
forget. We have to recover that knowledge 
either by observation, oommon sense and 
sympathy or by scientific experimentation, 
accumulation of data and drawing of 
deduction, out of whioh has arisen this 
modern science of child psychology. We 
should have every respeot for the discovery 
of knowledge. But the child cannot be 
foroed to approaoh life through laboratory 
paraphernalia and reaction charts. Dove, 
sympathy, enthusiasm 11 horse sense ” direct 
normal contacts seem to be far more 
natural and potent means of getting at 
the reality of childhood than the equip* 
ment in steel and other substances that 
you can buy for a small fortune In 
Chicago, and be little wiser for the expense. 

The privilege of the teeoher is less to 
teach than to evoke; not to inject other 
peoples' thought but to euooorage the 
oapaoity to think ; to get to know 
not only by second-hand reading but by 
firet-haod eoqoiry and experiment ; to 
learn to feel not only by the nerves 
but by the in cr eas e d sensitiveness to 
beauty and truth and goodness; to work 
not merely for a profitable place In Me, 
but to let the great current of life flow 
richly and purely through their nutates. 



GEOGRAPHY IN NATIONAL LIFE 

By Db. BIMALA CHURN LAW, PhJ>., h*a.« b.l. 


G EOGRAPHY is a science only in the 
sense of its being an embodiment 
of accurate and systematic knowledge of 
spatters that appertain to oar earth and 
are ultimately of human interest and 
importance. As* a soienoe, it cannot bat 
he descriptive or enamerative and as a 
•tody, it oannot bat be utilitarian or 
of practical use. It is concerned mainly 
with what is called samgthana (shape) of 
earth and all factors that contribute to 
the manifestation of the life and civilisa- 
tion in it. Geography utilises the results 
of astronomical, geological, zoologioal, 
botanical, anthropological, linguistic and 
historical investigations. Its distinction 
from all these investigations lies in its 
interest in localising the foots that it 
states and utilises. Thus the location of all 
facts relating to the earth and its denizens, 
the human races and their action constitute 
the particular element of geography. 

It is needless to emphasise that modern 
geography is not a catalogue of plaoe 
names, but it is a scientific subject with a 
human touch, treating the world as 
essentially an abode of man. 

The earth feeds man, clothes him, 
gives him shelter and supplies him with 
ail other raw materials which are utilised 
for the progress of civilisation. Hence 
arises the need of knowing what the 
earth looks like, what are its various 
resources and how man makes use of 
them. These form the subject-matter of 
Geography. The earth, however, is too 
Wg to have the same type of surfaoe 
features, climate and vegetation. The 
natural resources, whether dependent on 
climate or not, also vary from one part 
of the world to another. Even in the 
some stountry, variability of geographical 
conditions, which has to be taken into 
account in explaining the mode of life of 
the peoples living in different parts of the 
ceantry, is the key-note. Han first adapts 
htoiSlf to his Immediate geographical 
environment, and then with the extension 
of Ms geographical knowledge of other 
WWrtrils, he makes an attempt to become 
more and more independent of the limits- 
%n« imposed by the geographical environ- 
ment of Ms country. 


A rapid geographical survey of the 
distribution of the population of the 
world shows clearly that the world is 
far from evenly* populated. Take, for 
instance, Australia. This Island-continent 
is more than twice the else of India, 
bat Its population is less than one 
orore. India and China are very densely 
populated, about one-half of the total 
population of the world live in these 
two countries. Sinoe industries have not 
been properly developed as yet, the 
majority of the peoples subsist on 
agricultural produces, which are not 
enough for the entire population. Hence 
various problems orop up affecting the 
health and prosperity of the peoples of 
the two Ariatio countries. 

The need of starting a geographical 
survey of our country is great, which 
alone can help us to solve onr national 
problems. Dr. L. Dudley Stamp with a 
band of geographers started this kind of 
work in Britain. His idea was to record 
the use of every acre of the land in 
Britain, which still serves as a standard 
of comparison with the post, a contri- 
bution to the study of current problems 
and a basis of planning for the future. 
The Royal Commission in England hue 
also recently emphasised on geographical 
planning which means mors than industrial, 
agricultural and economic planning. It in 
most unfortunate that we have not yet 
realised the significance of starting such 
a geographical survey in our own vast 
oountry. Our problems are multifarious. 
More lands are to he brought under the 
plongh. Improved methods of irrigation, 
drainage and manuring art to be adopted. 
Afforestation is to be encouraged and 
lands similar to the Rational Perks of 
the U. B. A. are to he reserved by the 
State. Not only the quality and yield 
of oereals and oaeh crops should be 
improved and utilised hat every village 
must have sufficient lands for gracing 
oattls and for producing fodder crops. 
India possesses the largest number of 
cattle in the world, hot for want of rich 
pasturage the Indian cattle are ttueb 
inferior in quality. She most vital 
problem, however, ta that connected with 
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soils and their erosion. It is for the 
geographer to prepare a soil-map based 
on field and laboratory work as pointed 
out by Dr. H. J. Fleure, the greatest 
geographer of Great Britain. In this 
connection, it will not be oat of place 
to refer to the excellent Agricultural 
Atlas of U. S. A. prepared with the 
assistance of American geographers. 

Oar modern civilisation is based on 
each minerals as coal, petroleum, and 
ores of iron, manganese, etc. England 
owes mach of her industrial progress to 
the king-coal. The vast mineral wealth 
of U. 8. A. or U. S. S. B. is the 
fundamental basis for the rapid industria- 
lisation of these countries. In the 
beginning of the present war, Germany 
did not have enough minerals to carry 
out a long-continued war. It is for 
these minerals that the nations fought 
in the past and are fighting now. 
Prof. Hall also points out America's 
dependence on South-eastern Asia as 
regards oertain essential minerals. India 
is rich in iron ores, but deficient in 


petroleum and coking ooal. The geography 
of minerals of India is to be studied 
very carefully, if we are to adopt a 
rational policy towards mineral development. 
It is a well-known fact that exploitation 
of low-grade iron ores in India from 
surface soil has resulted in deforestation 
and consequent soil erosion to the 
detriment of agricultural activities. 

An attempt should be made to prepare 
a national atlas of India which is no 
doubt a great need, more or less on the 
lines of the national atlases of France, 
Germany, Russia, Poland, Finland and 
Czechoslovakia. Suoh a national atlas 
should aim at a strictly objective and 
scientific presentation of the natural 
conditions, natural resources and economic 
development of the laod (and adjacent 
seas), of the history and pre-history of 
the oountry and of the distributions, 
occupations, movement and sooiak conditions 
of the population and would mark a 
great step forward in the dissemination 
of accurate knowledge of the oountry 
among the general public. 


A MESSAGE 

By the Hon’ble Bib JOGENDRA SINGH 


I N this grim hour when th« destinies of 
nations an under determination, whore 
is India ? Onr sons are fighting in all the 
battlefields with aheolnte disregard of ealf, 
sectional or communal considerations and 
hare won for India the admiration of 
their comrades of all nationalities. In 
spite of eruptions, the heart of India longs 
for anion with England as an equal, and 
for that freedom for which the united 
nations are making limitless sacrifices. 

I feel we are the arbiters of our own 
destinies. It is not the Atlantie Charter 
that can give ns the four freedoms. It is 
we who can win them it we would only 
do what qnr sons are doing— fighting 
without any distinction of oaste, oroad or 
religion as members of the Indian Army. 

It onr politicians — Hindus, Muslims and 
gikks— follow the example of Indian Army 
and Mm to sacrifice personal and 
sectional interests in serving the cause of 
aO, they can serve their personal and 
seetiooai interests effectively. 


If all communities jointly undertake 
and stand for principles, which in middle 
years made the British Empire each a 
snooeee and revive traditions of incorrup- 
tible Superior Services, a broad educational 
policy, and resolve to make happiness 
more universally possible : guaranteeing 
Princes and people, majorities and 
minorities alike ; justice, freedom, and 
opportunities of development; I am Mrs 
we can, not only raise India to a 
position to govern itself, but help in 
healing wounds whioh threaten to offset 
the world with uninterrupted oonfffok 
We, the new Members of the . Govern- 
ment of India, are the vanguard of the 
coming events, of India beoooriog a 
Sovereign State and as a Sovereign State 
spreading its yrcteotiog wlnge give 
satisfaction to all, so that the Congress 
does not ory for demooraey nor Jioaah 
for divisions of his Motherland. 



VALMIKI'S ART. 

By Mb. K. BALABUBBAMANIA IYEB, B.A., B.L. 
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V ALMIKI'S Bamayana ha 8 been called 
India's first poem-— The Adi Kavya. 
Indeed, it is first not only in order of 
time bat also in order of merit. As 
Mr. Mseti Venkatesa Iyengar in his 

beantifal little book on "The Poetry of 
Valmiki'’, says: "Valmiki was aooepted as 
the forernnner, leader and master of the 
race of poets and his poem as the very 
orest of poetic achievement.” Having 

read the Bamayana many times, I feel 
it is best to stady it mainly as a poem 
and to enjoy the aesthetic pleasore of 
its poetic art. This is also the view of 
the author of the verses which are always 
read before beginning the religions recital 
of the Bamayana. " To Valmiki, the 
Kokila ", 9 says the poet-critic, "seated on 
the top of the tree of poesy and calling 
Bama, Bama, in soft and mellifluoos notes 
I do obeisance." He hae often been 
called the Homer of India. Bat while 
Achilles of Homer remains transfixed in 
fable, the wonderful art of Valmiki has 
made the hero of the Bamayana God 
incarnate to generations of his countrymen. 
The poem has a never-waning charm and 
touches the inmost chords of our being. 
For, Valmiki has a profound knowledge 
of human nature and an unerring insight 
into human psychology and his manner 
of picturing that nature is fascinating. 
It is this most striking characteristic of 
his art that has endeared the Bamayana 
to us and made it 1 a major item in the 
heritage of India*. Well may we admire 
the taste and judgment of King Prakasa 
Dharma of the ancient Hindu oolony of 
Champa, who built a temple for Valmiki 
and installed his image therein. (Bee 
NUakanU Sastri's article on " Greater India ” 
in J. 0. B. 8., Madras, 1988.) 

His grahd manner is seen at its best 
in that memorable scene of the meeting 
of Hanuman and Site in the Aeoka 
gardens in Lanka. Valmiki's confident 
and intrepid art gave to Hanuman the 
body of a monkey but the soul of a 
wise and saintly hero. This in Itself is 
a * marvellous achievement. Among the 
countless host of Bugriva's forces It wss 
ho that aobieved the mighty task of 


crossing the vast ooean by air and 
entering the citadel of the enemy, 
in search of Sita. To worthier • hands 
this task could not have been entrusted, 
though he, in his humility said to Sita 
that there was none inferior to him 
among Sugriva*s hosts. At the very first 
meeting, Bama had marked him out as 
the best ambassador whose power of 
speech was so fasoinating as to pacify 
even the attacking enemy with sword 
in hand. To him Bama oonfided his 
soothing message to his beloved, pining 
far away in the agony of her separation. 
After an arduous search in Lanka and 
possessed of such a life-giving message to 
communicate, Hanuman, perched in the 
' 8imsupa ' tree and hidden among ita 
branches, at last caoght the sight of the 
object of bis search Sita, sor rounded by 
the Bakshasi women. Any other person, 
in sheer joy, would have been carried 
off his feet and rushed to meet her. But 
calm and deliberate as a man of action 
should be, Hanuman waited for a proper 
opportunity to secretly meet her. His 
discerning poetic sonl fully envisaged the 
depths of Sita's grief. To him, she 
appeared, then— to use bis own words — ** as 
the very condensed substance of all sorrow 
and tbe uprising tidal wave of grief**. 
Waiting there patiently, he further 
witnessed all the tortures to. whieh she 
was put by the threats of Havana and 
of his hirelings. An ultimatum was 
presented to her of two months* time to 
asoend Havana's oouoh and if ghe failed 
to do so, she was doomed to be 
mercilessly ont to pieoes. In niter grief 
and despair, she approached at dead of 
night the tree in which Hanuman 
was sitting, concealed in ita branches, 
with the grim determination to end her 
life by hanging herself from it with the 
aid of her long onplaited tresses. Here 
was an opportunity afforded to Hanuman 
to meet Sita, annotioed by others. But 
what a dangerous oooasion it was. Bven 
the dear intellect of Hanuman became 
olouded and perplexed in the astatine. It 
is heps that we see the hand 6f the 
master artist. Any Jess skilled 'penes 
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night bare boogied and told a different 
tale. Bat Valmiki's art worke majestically 
aod rarely. Haooman eeea irretrievable 
flmngar in both alternatives, either in 
suddenly olimbiog down aod aooosting 
Bita or in sitting quiet there, losing 
preoions moments. If be suddenly spoke 
to her, she, in the fronsy ot her grief 
and fear would have mistaken him for 
Havana in disguise and this would have 
brought about her end sooner than other* 
wise. Then all would be lost If be 
waited and let go this opportunity of 
meeting her, then too she might exeoute 
her resolve to give up her life. Again 
all would be lost At snob a perplexing 
moment it was that Hanuman’s unerring 
insight into human psychology oame to 
the aid of his judgment He deoidee 
wisely neither to speak to her immediately 
nor to remain quiet, but to soliloquise 
from his place in the tree in his own 
inimitably soft and sweet language, and 
in gentle tones, about Bama and the 
fruition of his labours in search of Site. 
He knew very well that her mind, 
intensely concentrated on her beloved 
Bama can only be soothed and quieted 
and thereby prevented from rushing to 
her determined action, by dwelling on 
Bonn alone and on nothing else. An apt 
illustrative story would make us realise 
folly Hanuman's wisdom. Onoe there was 
a painter who in order to put on canvas 
the beauties of a mountain soenery aaoended 
the top of a oliff. As he was painting 
he used to recede backwards to see if 
the landscape wae caught pioperly in his 
pioture. latent on seeing the pioture in 
perspective, he went backwards, and 
nneonsefama of bis surroundings was on 
the very brink of the predpioe and one 
step backward would have finished him 
down the precipice. At that moment, a 
clover friend of hie eeetng the danger of 
the situation decided neither to shout 
nor to apprise him of the danger, but 
to strike at the picture on the oanvae 
with a clod of earth. The moment he 
4M so, the painter intently fixing his 
ope ep the picture on the board rushed 
•sewagd towards it and be was savsd 
without Ms knowing it. This fine 
fltaatrathto has stock in my memory all 
thgse yean from the time 1 heard it 


from the lips of my fattier* when be, 
daring his sojourn in 1907 in the 
Eodaikanal Hills expounded the beauties 
of the Bundara-Kanda to a seleot audi ence. 

This profound psyebolagioal truth 

Haooman took hold of and ha sit used 
sweet and soothing words about Bama in 
gentle tones but load enough fee Site's 
ear so that, in the joy ot her loving 
remembrance of her lord, the excitement 
would subeide and she would be to a 
better mood to receive Haooman to her 
presence. Tbie is why the poet makes 
the reader tarry long to this seane to 
visualise the successive delicate stages of 
Hanuman’s gentle approach to Bita and 
the communication to her, of Bama's 

life-giving message of hope and 
deliveranoe. As the soft and sweet words 
of Hanuman filled her ears, Bita slowly 
raised her head and looked up to 
the place from where the voioe came. 
Hanoman’s speeoh was a balm to bar 
lacerated heart and sustained her at this 
orittcal moment. She slowly desisted 

from her grim resolve of suicide and 
entreated Hanuman to proceed to the 
same attain longer still. For, she says, 
"I love to hear the story of Bama". 

This soene is so impressive that it 
became the olassio model for the produc- 
tion of a mass literature by later (Sanskrit 
poets oalled the Sendees Havyng, the 
foremost of whiob is the beautiful Into 
ot Halidasa, the liegha Sandses. There 
in clear language, Kalidasa acknowledges 
his indebtedness to this scene. 

Bhakesperean orittoism has bestowed jost 
praise npon that great pest for his psufmmd 
grasp of human nature as revealed to Ms 
great tragedies. Witness the seene haliton 
lego and Othello when "trifles light as 
air" beoome " to the jettons a oooftraatton 
strong as proofs of holy writ". As 
A. Q. Gardiner well and truly observes : 
"To produos an im pr es sion of terror, 
Schiller sets a whole town ot firs, throws 
infanta into the flames and leaks op ttfl 
men in old towers. Shakespeare drop a* 
handkerchief and treason our blood/' 
Valmiki's art is squally worthy of 
just praise. 

*• ' r U ... Ittk 

•The kte Mr. V. KfMaesmeari ttptv. 



■ GANDHI. OUR BEST ALLY 

’ By Mb. LOUIS PI8CBBB 

£ [ The arrest and internment of Mr. Gandhi without giving him an interview with 

> the Viceroy as desired by him, has been the subject of a great deal of advene 
comment not only in India hot in America aa well. Mr*. _ Goetber, writing in 
the New Republic says : "By t miracle of historical accident' the Congress happens 
to be led by two of the greatest men (Gandhi and Nehro) who have ever lived 
anywhere in any time. And only the powerful self-restraint of these two men 
had stood between England and the great suppressed wrath of the Indian people. 
She first strategical consideration in any warfare is that of moral strategy- 
She moral strategy of this war demands the independence of India as its essential 
c o rnerstone.'* Pearl Book, in the oonrse of a statement on the situation, run users 
deep concern at the turn of events in India, and pleads for immediate mediation 
by tbe United Nations. Sbe points out: “The refusal of the Vioeroy 
to confer with Mr. Gandhi and tbe arrest of Congress leaders reveal a spirit 
contrary to tbe principle of democracy. It is not too late for mediation by 
China, Bussia and U. 8. A. Both England and India say they are agreed on 
freedom. She disagreement apparently is on time and administration during the 
war. Surely these two points oan be mediated for the sake of the Allied cause.” 
The following contribution to the New York Nation by Mr. Louis Fischer, !the 
well-known American Journalist, who has stayed in India tor a long time 
to study the situation, will be read with particular interest. — Bo. I.R.] 


L ORD LINLITHGOW, Vioeroy of India, 
said to me: “Gandhi is the biggest 
thing in India." Now be has ordered 
Gandhi’s arrest. I think all of us have 
to pay for this. Trouble in India means 
prolongation of the war. It is, therefore, 
America's business. 

General Sir Archibald Wavell, now 
British Commander-in-Chief in India, takes 
a few moments oooaaionally to continue 
work on the seoond volume of his 
Kh yagfa y of General Allenby under whom 
he fought in the first world war. Wavell 
gave me part of the manosoript to read. 
One chapter deals with the IMS crisis 
when Allenhy threatend to resign as 
ffi gh Commissioner of Egypt unless the 
British protectorate over Egypt were 
dropped and independence granted to the 
Egyptians. In brilliant prose reflecting a 
dean grasp of politics, Wavell described 
AUeoby’s struggle with tbe British Cabinet 
in London. Prime Minister Lloyd George, 
Foreign S ec r e t ary, Canon, Milner and 
other ministers op p o sed him. But of all 
the opponents of Egyptian independence, 
Wavell writes, "the moat determined had 
been Winston Churchill" who me than 
In the Qahinet 

Churchill led the opposition in the 
Sense of Commons against the 1988 Ant 
of Min unjei^ which India was ruled 


until the outbreak of this war and 
which granted some limited measure of 
self-government to India. 

Churchill is a good imperialist by 
temperament, tradition and conviction. 
So is the Secretary of State lor India, 
Mr. Amery. He told me so. Neville 
Chamberlain was an appeaser because be 
was afraid that if England became 
involved in a war, his England, the 
England of money and privilege, would die. 
He was probably right. But OhutobiU 
says, No, England can fight a war and 
win it and remain his rid England. 
Churchill's England inriudee India. 

We must he very riser that Gandhi's 
civil disobedience move is not ms sri y a 
matter of whether the polios ace s t ro ng er 
than the Indian nationalists, it mime 
the whole question of what we sen 
fighting for. In my talks with Wshatma 
Gandy in bis village of Scvagraw. Ce ntra l 
India, I said wo waotffl tbs world tn 
be a better piece altar tbe war. Bo 
replied: "I am not euro it will be. I 
would like to see right now a change £e 
the heart of England and in the htafit 
of inarfao. fh«n 1 mow fnllnTi war 
statements about the future." Ga ndhi bun 
confronted us with the p ta h l em ft nut 
morel position In the war, 
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If the British wish to imply that 
Gandhi is pro-Japanese they may do so; 
it only makes a settlement in India more 
diffioult. Gandhi is not pro-Japanese or 
pro- Axis. He is pro-Britisb, he is pro- 
Chine^e, be is pro-American. He wants 
os to win the war. Bat he does not 
think we can win it unless we enliBt the 
support of Indians by panning oar 
war aims. . . . 

Protioally every Englisman I talked to 
in India realised thnt the ooontry had 
never been as anti-British as it is to-day. 
The oanse may be manifold and subject 
to dispate. The fact is indisputable. 

This is the problem — whether we like it 
or not, and it is not solved by maligning 
Gandhi in Amerioa or imprisoning him 
in Poona. There was no Gandhi in 
Burma, yet the civilian population, the 
British admit, helped the Japanese. . . . 

Both Gandhi's Congress and Mohammed 
Ali Jinnah's Muslim League have publioly 
resolved not to co-operate with the British 
in the war effort. 8ome Muslim leaders 
might have wished to stand by the 
Empire, but the war is too unpopular in 
India for them to risk advocating suoh 
polioy. In the oireumstanoes the primary 
task of the British Governments in London 
and New Delhi should have been to oourt 
Indian civilian support. Cripps tried it. 
But be did not enjoy tbe collaboration 
of some key British politicians. In any 
case, he failed. 

Another attempt should have been made. 
Gandhi and Nebrn and other Congress 
leaders were ready to make far-reaching 
concessions. The British koew this, because 
they watohed Gandhi openly reduoe his 
demands. First he asked the British to 
go bag and baggage. Later he said they 
and the United 8tates could keep their 
armed foroes in India and use India as 
a base for military operations against tbe 
Axis. This and similar equally* dear 
developments told the British that agree- 
ment with Congress was possible through 
compromise. But the British seem to 
ba?e dosed their hearts and minds. 

From what many of them said to ms 
I am eentinced that tbsy have decided 
that Gandhi's influence is waning and 
this is a golden opportunity to break Us 


power. The present ie a queer time 
indeed for suoh a dangerous experiment 

Is this to be the eeoond front— the 
front against Gandhi ? Perhaps after their 
many defeats in the field, tbe British can 
actually win a victory over Gandhi. I do 
not know. He is a tough, shrewd and 
strong oustomsr and India is in an nglp 
mood. But if the British do ornsh the 
Gandhi movement what have they achieved? 
India will be bitter, eullen and reeentfol 
and an easier prey to Japan and Germany. 
If they orush Gandhi, then one of onr 
biggest successes in this war for demooraoy 
and freedom will be the smashing of a 
great world-known movement for demooraoy 
and freedom. 

British officials in India told me that 
they did not believe Indian co-operation 
would be of ranch avail in case of 
invasion. That may explain their readiness 
to strike at Gandhi when they hhoold be 
preparing to strike at the foreign enemy. 
But they have made too many mistakes 
recently in handling military and oiviliafc 
problems in the East for ns to trnst 
their judgment. 

Can anything be done now? I think 
yes. Gandhi is not at all vindictive. He 
would forgive the British if they released 
him and be would negotiate with them 
with a view to supporting the war. 
Nehru said at a meeting: “I would light 
Japan sword in hand." But, he added, he 
coold only do so as a free man. This 
is the ornx of the situation. 

It is difficult, however, to imagine tbp 
British suddenly generating tbe eopplepeie 
of polioy and tbe subtlety of brain to 
alter their course without a potent prod 
from the outside. Only the United 
States oould make suoh a move. Of 
course, Washington oan take the •position 
that this is tbs British Empire's private 
business. It is, admittedly, a delicate 
matter. India is the British Empire. 
But Amerioa had armed forces there and 
U India becomes a battlefield, it will he a 
serious matter for ns whether the ground 
is solid rook or a soft mire. 

Besides— and this is not Hit least 
consideration— India is an arid-test of tbe 
•ioeerJty of America's purpose in fighting 
this ooetly war* 



THE SECRET OF THE NEW CHINA 

By Prof. DIWAN OHAHD SHABMA 


HBBLIBVB most of os are now Ohina- 
gSTminded. This does not mean that 
IHtoal understanding between China and 
Hh ie of reoent origin ; for every 
■pSsal of history knows that it dates 
Btt to many oentnries. Between the 
j&oient Cathay and the more ancient Ind 
Mere have been so many exchanges of a 
■Mltoral nature. Teachers from India and 
travellers from China have cemented the 
Cultural affinities between these two lands, 
tad China and India have understood 
eaoh other not in a superficial sense but 
in a deep and intimate way. Recently, 
however, the ioterest of India in China 
has become more living, vital and deep. 
Bo many factors have contributed to it 
that it is* not possible to take note 
of all. But one thing is certain. The 
Bino-Japanese conflict has made almost 
every Indian pro-Chinese and the epic 
of Chinese armed resistance has thrilled 
every heart. While in India some 
people talk vaguely about people's war, 
China has given it a practical shape. 
There every mao, woman and ohild is 
participating in one way or another in 
the national struggle, and every home is 
more or less a fortress. This is doe to 
the faot that the Chinese have resolved 
upon a dual programme of armed resistance 
and national reconstruction. 

The programme of national reconstruction 
ie not something grandiose and utopian, but 
something eminently practical and possible 
of achievement, and in this matter the 
Chinese with their supreme sense of reality 
know that education must play a vital part. 
Bo even in the midst of Japanese bombing, 
the edeeation of the people of China has 
not been negleoted. It ie true China has 
been building up arsenals and factories 
for pro sec u ting the war, but it should also 
be remembered that it has been building 
along with these schools of all types, 
universities, museums and art galleries. 
The leaders of China know that In total 
warfare, the morale of the civilian population 
is of very grant consequence, and that the 
best way of keeping it up Ie to have a 
oomamSmnsifo schema of education. The 
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Chinese, therefore, talk of education in 
terms of people and 'not merely in terms 
of students. While on the one hand, 
they want kindergarten schools for toddlers, 
primary schools for children of the school- 
going age, secondary schools for the 
intellectually fit students and universities 
for higher learning, they also want such 
sohools as can educate the people in general. 
In other words, general education goes on 
band in hand with what may be described 
as adult education. 

To understand the present-day system 
of Chinese education is to understand the 
secret of the Chinese renaissance. With 
a sense of realism which is a distinguishing 
mark of China, an effective scheme of 
education has been inaugurated in that 
country, the salient features of wbioh 
should thrill any one who believes in the 
beneficent possibilities of education hi 
recreating national consciousness. The pro- 
gramme of this education has been stated 
very luoidly and compactly by the Minister 
of Eduoation : " I have come to the 

conclusion, says he, after a long period of 
deliberation and experiment that illiteracy 
must be wiped out at onoe; that higher 
learning must be further promoted; that 
our national olassios must be systematically 
studied, that character eduoation must to 
universalised ; that a better system of 
teobnioal eduoation must be built up." 
This programme has been further 
crystallised in the following six points:— 

1. The extermination of illiteracy. 

2. The enforcement of character 
eduoation. 

9. Close relationship between education 
and actual life. 

4. The univerealisation of technical 
and productive education. 

9. Mutual adjustment between educa- 
tion and our national programme of 
defence and reconstruction. 
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6. The production and reconstruction 
of onr oulture. 

All this sounds very enoonraging, bot 
it should not be onderstood that nothing 
is being done to implement the promises 
held ont in this soh'eme. The people of 
flhins. are as oarefnl aboot their educa- 
tional front as they are about their war 
front, and they are proceeding with the 
work of educational reconstruction with a 
great deal of vigour. Let us first of all 
take the people’s education in China. 
This is done in the first place as part 
of the programme of the People’s Military 
Training Corps. Those who attend free 
schools for people's education are asked 
to join the military training oorps. Thus 
there is a golden bridge between these 
schools for the people and the armies 
that defend them. The sohools in a way 
serve as a reoruiting centre for the army. 
But this is not the only purpose that 
these schools serve. They give the masses 
a working knowledge of the Chinese 
language as well ns training in oitisenship. 
That this experiment has been very 
successful is dear from the fact that 
1,600 such classes were held only in one 
province in China. Now this experiment 
has been extended to other provinces also, 
and it has been so successful that a five- 
year plan for people’s education has been 
adopted. It is believed that this will lead 
to educational progress on a very grand 
scale, and 14 orores of adult illiterates 
will be converted into literate citizens. 
Nor is the education of ohildren neglected. 
Each village has one or more than one 
sohool, and it is wonderful how these 
sohools are maintained by the Chinese. 
There is one school for 10 to 16 families 
in a village and more than 46 per oent. 
of the ohildren of school-going age are 
in the sohool. Nor an the sohools con- 
fined merely to children. A people's 
sohool in Ohina ooneists of three divisions. 
One of these oaten for the needs of 
children, the other provides for the 
education of men, and the.third looks after 
the education and interests of women. In 
this way with the minimum of expenditure 
the Chinese an able to prodnoe the best 
of results. 

The Chinese, however, know that 
manly intellectual fitness is not everything. 
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So a great deal of stress is laid upon 
direct ethioal training or character 
education. In India, as in other oountrles, 
this problem has baffled so many persons 
that they have thought it wise to leave 
it alone. The problem of religions 
education in India is solved by a few 
denominations, eaeb in its own way. Bat 
mainly this problem has been left in odd 
storage. Even Mahatma Gandhi, who 
evolved a scheme of nation-wide education, 
said, that this problem should be left 
alone. Bot the Chinese know that 
without character development, education 
is bound to be a failure. They insist, 
therefore, upon the inonloetion of the 
eight great virtues of loyalty, filial piety, 
benevolenoe, love, faithfulness, righteous- 
ness, peaoe and harmony in the minds 
of the young. But they know that these 
eight old-world virtues as taught by 
Confucius are not enough. To these have, 
therefore, been added the new dynamio 
and revitalising moral ideas embodied in 
the Three People's Principles. In this 
way in the eduoational system of China, 
a synthesis of the new and the old is 
made, and an attempt is made to turn 
out suoh citizens as can play their part 
effectively in the China of to-day. 

Another thing that distinguishes this 
educational system is, that It is not 
divorced from aotoal life. In India, the 
complaint is often made that our 
eduoational system orea t ss a gulf between 
the educated and the unednoated classes. 
It produces men and woman who develop 
a mentality of a kind which fits them 
only for life in cities. They develop 
expensive habits and a veneer of oulture 
which makes them unfit for befog at 
home among the m as ses. This danger 
inherent in our eduoatio n al system has 
been guarded against by the Chin ese . 
There the level of expenses is kept very 
low and the students are not p er mitt ed 
to develop expensive habits. The schools 
and universities are so oonduoted that 
there is a groat deal of oor rospon dseoa 
between them and the homes from where 
students oome. In China, the student is 
more or less a poor s c hola r, who is 
serious-minded, hard-working end petrfoUo, 
and who is more ksen on serving Ms 
oountry than on oarring a career for himself, 
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The moat marvellous results aohieved 
by the Chinese are in the field of technical 
and productive education. Knowing foil 
well that only literary edooation ia not 
enoogbi they have given a vocational bias 
to their edooation. The needs of the 
various provinces have been atndied and 
the educational system has been brought in 
line with these. Wood-working, gardening 
and elei«*ntary courses on agrioulture are 
taught in the lower schools, while foundry 
and Macksmithry form a part of the 
instruction in the middle sobools. For 
higher grades of professional vocational 
and industrial efficiency, special institutions 
have been set up, and the entire student 
body has been converted into a kind of pro- 
ductive unit. In India, this very problem 
has been engaging the attention of people 
for a long time, but no way has yet 
been found out of the difficulty. The 
Wardha Scheme of Education was a step 
in this direction, but it was never adopted 
on a nation-wide scale. Some other 
attempts have been made here and there, 
but nothing has been done to harness 
the energies of all the students in this 
direotion. In China, the miracle has been 
wrought and we oan learn something 
from it. 

Again in China, some kind of organio 
relationship has been established between 
education and the national programme 
of defence and reconstruction. Military 
training is compulsory in all sobools above 
the secondary grade and so far as the 
other sobools are concerned training there 
is, given for a period of three months 
every year. Even in primary schools, 
the importanoe of boy scout training is 
stressed, and these students are taught 
to he physically fit, mentally alert and 
socially helpful. At every stage of edu- 
cation, the need of physical culture is very 
muoh emphasised. To make students 
health-oonsoious, their food and attitude 
to hygiene are particularly looked into. 
In this way, China ia building up a new 
type of manhood, whioh cannot only 
stand the strain and stress of war, 
hut whioh oan actually co-operate in its 


prosecution and whioh oan help forward 
the cause of reconstruction. In India, there 
are no such oo-ordinated efforts made and, 
therefore, it was no wonder that the 
Honourable Mr. N. R. Sircar as Master 
io charge of Education deplored that 
there was such a gulf between education and 
the social and economic life of the oduntry. 

Above all, China is doing its best to 
protect and reconstruct its culture. This 
is done along two lines. In the first 
place, the Illiterate masses are instructed 
in the essentials of Chinese culture and, 
in the second plaoe, an attempt is made 
to train specialists who oan give a new 
presentation of this anoient culture. In 
this direction the study of Chinese 
classics is very muoh emphasised, because 
it is well known that the onlture of a 
country is rooted deeply in its classics, 
which are not only examples of literary 
excellence but also of moral perfection in 
some ways. By means of this, it is 
sought to produce a new generation of 
the Chinese who, without breaking away 
from the past, oan assimilate the best 
lessons of the present-day world. 

There is muoh for India to learn from 
China in the field of education, and there 
is no reaeon why we should not take a 
leaf out of the book of the history of 
the present-day China Our problems are 
almost similar, and the way pointed out 
by China may lead to our regeneration 
as well. We need to wipe off illiteracy; 
we want to build np the morale of the 
younger generation, we fed that there 
should be vital relationship between 
edooation and actual life, we also realise 
that merely literary education is not 
enough, but that education should b»'ome 
productive , with the war at our threshold 
we feel that our young men should learn 
the art of defenoe, and we are Ml eager 
to preserve and promote the cause of our 
onlture. These are some of our prnssing 
problems in the field of edooation, as they 
are those of China. But (Sling has found 
a way, while we are still groping in the 
dark. Let us, therefore, turn to China 
for light. 


THE AMERICAN A&MY 

By COLONEL HERMAN BEUKEMA 
C Profeator at United 8tatee Military Academy) 
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T WO major motive* have impelled 
men to take op arms against their 
fellows : appetite for loot and the will to 
he free, whatever the oost. The iesnee 
at stake in the life-and-death straggle 
which now tears onr world asunder are 
drawn on those lines. 

Oar enemies are determined on a world 
mastery which can be scoured only by 
the enslavement of all the peoples outside 
the predatory ring which we know aa 
the Axis. Our fight is for survival: and 
beyond that, for the organization of a 
system in which all men can be free. 

THE SOLDIER’S SPIRIT 

The part which is to be played by 
the American Army in the struggle and 
its aftermath ie fixed. Everyone foresees 
the Amerioan attacks which will be driven 
into the enemies’ vitals by tank and 
plane and the surging millions of men in 
olive-drab who will follow. What few 
understand fully is the spirit which 
animates the Amerioan soldier. To do so 
they must traoe the history of Amerioan 
armed might: bow it flret oame into 
being, how it lapsed after each major 
tost, how it rose to meet eaoh new 
crisis, keeping alive the tradition of no 
defeat in war. 

TRADITION OF LONG STANDING 

This American Army dates from the 
American War for Independence. The 
battles of Lexington, Saratoga, and York- 
town are aeoeptod as the early milestones 
in its history. But in the century before 
1775, America's Colonials fought with 
heroism and distinction through four wars 
to proteot their settlement* from the 
incursion qf the French and the Indians 
on the Amerioan continent, The American 
Army, as a fighting command, can thus 
bo traced back 260 years. 

The spirit which animate* it, the soul 
of that army, springs from a source 
much older — even older Muui those first 
of oolonist* who oame to ttie 


Amerioan wilderness in searoh of a 
land where they might drop the chains 
forged by the Old World's traditions and 
live as free men. The true origin is to 
he found in the Anglo-Saxon fyrd created by 
King Alfred more than thousand years ago. 

By his decree all able-bodied freemen 
between the ages of 16 and 60 held the 
privilege of taking the " oath of ante". 
No more than a body of militia, the fyrd 
was bound together by a spirit whioh was 
at once a bulwark in Britain's defence, and 
a spearhead in her attack. Down through 
ten oenturies baa come that tradition of 
a people's army, of farmers and artisans, 
dropping their normal pursuits in times 
of danger to take up the tools' of war. 

REDUCED AFTER WAR8 

The tradition of a people’s anny ie 
inseparable from that of a peace-loving 
people. In the long intervals of peace, 
the United States has kept no more than 
a handful of men in uniform aa a nucleus 
for training, a skeleton to be filled out 
when aggression might th r eate n . 

While in Europe, wars wore springing 
out of the incomplete military of 

1918, and the nations were rearming for 
the greater war to oome, the military 
establishment of the United States was 
scaled down by law to a strength of 
118,760 officers and moo. Even if the 
partly trained National Guard were con- 
sidered aa additional first-line troops, 17 
nations boasted stronger forces, and 42 
nations trained a larger proportion of 
their population than the United States 
for national defenoe, 

STORK WEATHERED 

That America has weathered its storms 
in the face of such repeated military 
slumps is usually credited to the broad 
expanses of ocean separating the W es te rn 
Hemisphere from the Old World. The 
real reason goes deeper, aa every enemy 
caught under the sights of aa Amerioan 
rifle has learned. Neither pesos nor 
pacifism bee ever dampened |he Americans' 
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determination to remain free. Every war 
has brought forward the millions needed 
to preserve that freedom. 

Compared with the machine-drilled effici- 
enoy of the Old World's professional 
armies, the performance of American 
levies— io the early stages of a war— has 
usually left something to be desired. Time 
end experience have always corrected those 
shortcomings. No higher praise has ever 
fallen to American arms than the wails 
of disillusionment in the German official 
reports of Oantigny, Belleau Wood, Blanc 
Mont, St. Uihiel and the Meuse-Argonne 
in World War I. 

What the Germans cannot understand 
even now is how Amerioan divisions, in 
many instances green units getting their 
first taste of battle in the final oampaign 
of 1918, could break through and rout 
the veterans of the Prussian Guard. What 
they have never understood is the strength 
and courage of a free man fighting to 
preserve his freedom. 

WRONG ESTIMATE 

Where the strategist of military nations 
has always gone wrong in his estimate 
of the Amerioan armies of the past, is 
in his assumption that initial amateurism 
cannot be overoome in time for effective 
blows. The German, Japanese, and Italian 
systems for developing fighting efficiency 
start early, beginning with pre-induotion 
oourse for children of five or six, continuing 
through the years until the conscript is 
already a highly trained soldier on the 
day he dons his uniform. 

There was no stioh programme of 
training for the Amerioan divisions which 
threw back LudendorfTs " ffriedensturm ” 
in July, 1918, then went on to oollapse 
the German salient on the Marne. Equally 
raw, by Germany's standards, were the 
divisions wbtob broke the Hindenburg 
Une, and those others who wiped out 
the last German resistance in the Meuse- 
Argonne. Nor has there been any more 
extended training for the fliers in this 
p resen t war who again and again have 
shattered Japan's naval task forces. The 
finality, however, is there, to outmaloh 
whatever Amerioa's enemies caa bring to the 
battlefield, e is bringing the numbers, 


FINAL VICTORY 

When the task is finished at last, 
perhaps our Axis enemies will take note 
of the brief span of history which saw 
the North Ameripan wilderness converted 
into a powerful nation. Only a people 
by nature alert, hardy, intelligent and 
courageous oould have achieved the miracle. 
In their hearts, the people today remain 
as hard-bitten as their pioneer forebears, 
ruthless and violent in meeting anyone 
rash enough to threaten the liberties for 
which their aooestore fought and died. 
Armed foroee fashioned of euoh human 
material may lose the skirmiehes and 
battles in the early stages of a war; 
final viobory cannot be denied them. 

READILY MOULDED SKILLS 

Of oourse raw oourage alone is not 
enough to meet national emergencies. 
Unleavened with skill and intelligence, it 
could produoe nothing better than useless 
and bloody sacrifices. That the skills do 
exist, that they are readily moulded to 
the needs of war, is obvions to any render 
of Amerioan history. Indeed, no nation 
has gone further in pioneering develop- 
ments of the tools of war than the 
United States. 

Many years before any European country 
had given up the old muxsle-loading rifle, 
the Amerioan army had adopted the greatly 
improved breeoh-load er, invented fas Mil 
by John H. Halt of Yarmouth, Maas. 
No less important in the history of mall 
arms are the Amerioan names of Christian 
Sharps, Christopher M. Spencer, Samuel 
Colt, Oliver F. Winchester and Bliphalst 
Remington. 

AUTOMATIC WEAPONS 

In the development of automatic 
weapons, America's Inventors have led 
the way : Dr Biohard J. Gatling invented 
the first practicable machine-gun In 1892. 
Captain William A. Gardner patented n 
truly portable * machine-gun in 1882. 
Hiram Maxim made the first truly 
automatic machine-gun in 1884. John 
M. Browning was first to apply sncessafnlly 
ga« operation to the machine-gun. Oolong) 
Isaao N. Lewis, Beniamin B. Hotobkie*, 
John 0, Garond and General' John 
T. Thompson ( M Tommy" gun) have all 
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ma^ft striking contributions In tbe same 
field. BU Whitney introduced machine 
aoooraey into production of email arme 
parte to make passible interchangeability 
and maee output. 

The -iippaot of American inventive 
genioe on the manufacture of oannon and 
gunpowder reeoited in the oentrifagai 
easting of oannon and the railway gun. 
With all dne credit to the British, it 
mnet be acknowledged that the traeklayiug 
tank ia the offspring of the Ameriean 
tractor. 

WRIGHT BRO TH*. RS 

The rate of progress has been the 
same in eeonring mastery of the air. 
The trne forerunner of the bombers 
whiob are levelling Germany’s faotories, 
smashiog at her troop concentrations, and 
have left devaetation in a test raid 
against Japan’s industries, «was the 
invention of tbe Wright brothers, in 1908. 
After the firet suooess at Eittyhawk, 
human fight was assured, Amerioan 
inventors and aeronautical engineers have 
produoed the great, four-engined bombers, 
the equally deadly torpedo plane, and 
such aids to their effectiveness as the 
B>. u pilot, tbe Norden bomb-sight, and 
many others. 

CHOSEN FOB ABILITY 

In a country where inventive genius 
and engineering skill flourish, we can 
expeat to find the men who will employ the 
results to the beet advantage. Americans 
suited for bomb-orews, tank-crews, fighter- 
pilots, rifle marksmen, and artillery teams 
are readily forthcoming. A screening 
system which aoourately teste the capacities 
of the recruit plaoes him finally in the 
slot where his services can he most 
valuable. Further screening determines 
who shall he a commissioned offioer and 
who shall remain in the ranks. Ability 
and performance ate the sole means to 

Under such a system, the Ameriean 
Army, whioh begins as a true cross- 
seotien of the nation, remains always on 
a fufly democratk) heats. No tradition of 
samurai control, no aura of Prussian 
asitttarism and oaeto appears in the 
taoorfl.' There is no Blits Guard to 
insure the primacy of a politically 


favoured inner oirole. Instead the Army's 
personnel is brought into the ranks 
through the operations of thousands of 
civilian boards, made up of local dtiseos. 
Eaob man of fighting age is examined ia 
turn to determine whether he is to be 
assigned to military duty or Marred in 
the best interests of the country. No 
system oould better express the democratic 
principle of uniform rights, equal obligations. 
mE "GRASS ROOTS" 

A homely expression of American politics 
speaks of "going to the grass-roots ". 
The Amerioan Army of 1948 — like all the 
other Amerioan armies of past wars — 
does precisely that— it begins as an army 
of the people; it trains and fights as a 
team of citizen-soldiers. Brigadier-General 
0. L. Spaulding has written; 

“It is impossible to think of an army 
with this background and the In stincts 
engendered from it, as a promoter of 
militarism or an instrument of oppression. 
Its oommander-in-ohief is a civil official, 
holding his mandate from the people. . . . 
It is the people’s army, and theirs alone." 

OFFENSIVE SPIRIT 

Often foroed to aooept a defend ve role 
while national resources were being con- 
verted into combat potential, Amerioan 
troops have never forgotten tint the 
offensive alone will bring final victory. 
That knowledge has sustained them 
through periods of adversity. 

The Amerioan Army of 1949 has no 
illusions as to the issues at stake. Faith 
in the country b^od them. In the Allies, 
who are their partners in battle, ia their 
tradition of no defeat ia war, in their 
own sheer power to carry everything 
before them, fills the men of the American 
Army with determination and confidence 
during tbe long months of training and 
hardening. Above all, they are determined 
that this time there will be no halt on 
an armistioe line, no ohaooe for tbe 
barbarian to stave off complete surrender. 

In payment for their saorifioeo the 
Amerioan fighters make but one demand 
—the living assurance that there shall 
be no third World War. That assurance, 
they know, oan oome only from a victory 
which is final. 
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|N the framing of a satisfactory consti- 
tution for all India, the problem of 
' Princes and the co-ordination of the 
with the Provinces of British India 
rin a unified constitution have always 
t presented many difficulties. Every attempt 
at a proper adjustment of relations has 
baffled solution, owing to causes that go 
deep into the historic past, Treaty rights 
with individual Princes, apart from the 
varying conditions of life in different 
States, have stood in the way of a 
definite and final solution of the problem. 
Lord Irwin (now Viscount Halifax), when 
Vioeroy of India, was impressed with the 
necessity of bringing the States and 
Princes in line with the growing democratic 
thought in British India. To this end 
he held frequent conferences with the 
Princes, and the Political officers from 
the States. The proceedings on most of 
these oooasions were kept secret. But 
in the recent Biography of Visoount 
Halifax by Alan Oampbell Johnson (Robert 
Hale Ld.), we have an authoritative 
aooount of these “ frank and friendly 
discussions. “ Lord Irwin's advioe to the 
Prinoes in the form of a private address 
on 11 Administration and government" is 
for the first time published in Mr. Johnson's 
interesting hook.* The notes of this 
historic document comprise the following 
twelve points which are as instructive 
and important today as when they 
were addressed to the Prinoes in Lord 
Irwin’s day. 

L The function of Government may 
be described as the task, firstly, of 
ensuring to the individuals composing the 
sodety governed, the opportunity of 
developing themselves as human beings, 
and Seoondly, of welding them into a 
compact and oon tented State. The 
discharge of this double funotlon involves 
the necessity of finding and maintaining 
the due balance between the rights of 
the Individual and those of the State to 
which he belongs. 

II. Stated differently, the ordered life 
of a community depends upon being regulated, 

* Vmoomn Haumx' A Bmpasm. By 1 
Omobdi Johnsea Robert Bate Ld- London. 


not by the arbitrary will of individoals, 
bat by Lew, which sboald e rpram ly or 
taoitly be baaed opon and r eprese n t 4he 
general will of the community. 

This ia equally true of Aotooraey, 
Oligaroby, Democracy, and the effort, of 
mien, therefore, whether they be one or 
many, ahonld be directed to the eeteblieh- 
meat of the Reign of Lew. 

III. The application of these nrineiplea 
implies— among other neede— m 

(а) the protection of individual 
liberty, rights, property, etc ; 

(б) the provision of adeq u ate 
machinery for the adjustment of dispa tee 
between individuals ; 

(e) the provision of adequate 
machinery of justice, proper eode of 
law, law courts, appeals, eto ; 

(d) the recognition of the equality 
of all member* of the State before 
the law. 

IV. These thing, depend opon— 

(i) an administration oond noted in 
aooordanoe with the law ; 

(ii) an efficient and nnoorrnpt police 

force ; 

(Ui) an effloient jadioial system, strong 
in personnel, who era secure from arbitrary 
interference by the exaontiv* and are 
seeore In the tenon of their office eo 
long as they do their doty. 

V. The fundamental purpose of Govern* 
moot stated in I. impliee that Government 
mast follow definite principles i* — 

(«) the collection of .revenue 
its eabjeots; 


(» 


ezpenditare of ravonne eo 


VI. Revenue. Taxation ahonld 


(1) as light as 
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(8) easy of oolleotion ; otherwise, the 
unnoyanoe oauaed to the Taxpayer is oat 
of proportion to the benefit to the State; 

* (8) certain, i.e. t the Taxpayer should 

be able to foreoast his liability; 

(4) proportionate to the means of 
the Taxpayer to pay. 

VII. Expenditure . From this it follows 
that the proportion of revenue allotted to 
the personal expenditure of the Baler 
should be as moderate as will suffice to 
maintain his position and dignity, in order 
that as large a proportion as possible may 
be available for the development of the 
life of the community and of its indi- 
vidual oitisens. The civil list of an 
enlightened modern Baler is normally fixed 
at either a definite sum, or a definite 
percentage of the total income of the State. 

VIII. Coder the general head of 
development fall — 

The creation and maintenance of roads 
and communications. 

Education. 

Health and other social services. 

Agriculture. 

Housing, etc. 

The devolution of many such subjects 
to looal bodies makes for good government. 

IX. Government mast be, by the nature 
of Its task: responsible, not irresponsible 
In character. 

In democracy, it is responsible to 
a wide electorate, but where this risible 
responsibility does not exist (ae, s.p., in 
autocracy), its inherent responsibility to 
ite own purpose as defined in I. remains. 

X. Every Government should have 
some machinery by wbiob it can inform 
Itself of the. needs and desires of its 
subjeots, and by wbiob these can make 
their voice beard. 

This machinery need not be strictly 
representative (or elective) In character, 
but Its es s e ntial requisite is that it should 
| dose odnnectton between 
Government and Governed, 


XI. Then are other mitten, saoh no 
religion, toleration, the enoonragement of 
matail oonfldenoe and hirmeny botwona 
employen ind employed, io which, 
Government miy not he nbl# to took# 
effective use of lew, bat in wbiob it in 
none the leu boand to direct ite iaflaeooo 
towards the preservation of friendly nod 
neighbourly relations between the different 
component parte of tbe single unity of 
the State. 

XII. Perhaps the principal necessity for 
a personal Baler is that he should be able 
to ohoose wise counsellors, and having 
chosen them that he should trust then, 
and encourage them to tell him the truth, 
whether or not this is always psfotsMv. 

There is mnob wisdom in the words 
of Baoon: 

Think, it more Honour to direot la tbUh, 
“an to be trade in all. Embrace, and Invite 
Hell*, and Advioas, touching the Kxemtio. of 
tty Place; and doe not dnve away each, as 
bring thee Information, ae Median, hut meant 
them in good pert. 
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THE UNITY OF INDIA; 

By Db. Sib JADUNATH SAPKAB, St, C.I.B., D.Litt. 


rftff ^ny q nlty f Is there an 

('"Indian people, as distinct from the 
nts of this provinoe or that? This 
ffc question foremost in oar thoughts 
and it is a question that has 
been absent from the minds of 
thoughtful men at any time, Instead 
giving a out-and-dried answer to it, 
would be wiser and more profitable to 
amine it in all its aspects before form- 
our opinion. Now, the unity of a 
(people may be of three different kinds 
land proceed from three different souroeB, 
* though all of them are often found to be 
oombined, especially in the most stable 
(nations of to-day. These three sources 
are: (1) geographical. (2) historical and 
(8) ©tlturafT The perfection of them is 
national,' 'to., full political unity. 


Next religion. Within a limited sphere 
and in rather primitive times, religion 
has served to unite a people; but by 
this very fact, it has prevented the 
formation of a nation because where 
religion is the sole bond of political 
union, members of other seots cannot 
have any lot or part in the Stater, just 
as in the ancient Greek oity-republios 
foreign settlers and Helots (the indigenous 
aboriginal people) had no right of oitisen- 
ship. Let ns take India. If the country 
is to be parcell ed out aooording to 
religion as Hie one and only one basis 
of polity, will Hindustan and Pakistan be 
enough? Where in these two divisions 
would you put Mr. Jinnah's expected 
grandson by the Pars! millionaire to whom 
he has married hie daughter? Bo, you 
must have a Majnsi-etan, in addition, 
where oqly Zoroastrians oan have their 
true home, aooording to this theory. And 
yon will have to go further; for the 
perfect looMftm of' the future grandson 
of Khanlkhib (the Frontier leader) by 
the Indian Christian offieer to whom his 
daughter has been married, you must 
provide a Nasiristan. As X am rather 
weak in mathematics, my imagination 
staggers at the prospect of the i*A«itte 
number of permutations and combinations 


IheBeteiy Club, Dttar* Due. 
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whioh will .inevitably follow from making 
the Btate subordinate to the Ohuroh. 

Indeed, history teaches us that religion 
has often been a force antagon istic . to 
nationality. When not controlled by the 
State, it has divided the people of a 
country into two mutually hostile sections, 
each of whioh has looked to its brethren 
of the faith in foreign countries in 
order to suppress its fellow-oountryvnen 
holding a different creed. In one word, 
religion is an international faros and 
therefore diametrically opposed to nation- 
alism as understood in pure politics. 

Let us consider the geography of India. 
If yon look at a relief map of our 
country, or even a cheap school atlas in 
whioh elevations are represented by 
colours on a flat sheet, you will find 
that India as a whole stands isolated 
from the rest of Asia. On the north, 
north-west and north-east, she is out oil 
from other countries by the loftiest 
mountains in the world or the densest 
and most rugged barren hills and jungles. 
The deep sea guards our western and 
eastern flanks as between a pair of sharp 
pincers. Inside this, self-contained area, 
no impassable mountain or raging torrent 
outs one provinoe off from another. 
Even before modern science had triumphed 
over physical barriers by giving us rapid 
and easy means of transport, pilgrims, 
students, preachers, conquerors and adven- 
turers had passed from one part of India to 
another, however remote, in safety and 
frequency. This we know from onr history. 
In the coloured maps of India’s physical 
features, you find one green field stretching 
from the Bay of Bengal to the foothills of 
the Afghan passes, and also down the Orissa 
and Madras ooasts, showing that through- 
out this vast region, the ground never 
rises more than a thousand .feet above 
see-level. Oalontta is distant 1,900 miles 
from Lahore by road, but the difference 
in elevation between these two widely 
separated cities is only 900 feet, or in 
other words, you ascend only nine inches 
by advanoing a mile. How oan snob a 
region be divided from the military -point 
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of view'? The Konkau ooaats’ plain is 
separated from Maharashtra proper or the 
Desh country, as it is technically called, 
by the lofty Sahyadri range, which has 
• not been so lofty as to bar dose inter- 
communication between these two tracts. 
The Hindus of Honkan have from ancient 
times spoken the Marathi language (a dialeot 
of it, hot very easily understood) and followed 
the same religion and onstoms on both 
sides of the dividing hill. This shows 
that the hill was not impassable even 
before modern railways and motor cars 
made science triumph over Nature. Accord- 
ing to an ancient myth, the Vindbya 
mountain stooped its head in order to 
let the North Indian coloniser Agastya 
pass on to the Deccan, and the Vindhya 
has not lifted up its head to bar the 
path ever sinoe then. Before the Muslim 
oonqpest, Kabul was the seat of a Hindu 
monarchy and Buddhistio caves have been 
found in Quandahar and images and relics 
of the same faith in Afghanistan, central 
and northern. These faots negative the 
idea of a rigid provincial isolation by 
natural features before the coming of 
the English. 

As a Chinese General on a recent visit 
to India remarked : " Japanese tanks oan 
roll over North India from Calcutta to 
Lahore as smoothly as ivory balls over 
a green billiard table." And yet, how 
many modern political divisions separate 
these two capital cities I 

Last and most potent of all the forces is 
cultural unity. During the two thousand 
years of Hindu and Buddhistio rule in 
India, in spite of political disunion and 
differences of language and customs, a 
uniform 8eoskritio stamp was printed 
* upon the literature and thought of all 
the provinces of this vast oountry. There 
was, throughout India in the Hindu age 
—as there is among the Hindu population 
throughout India to-day, -~a basic unity 
of religion* philosophy, literary ideas and 
conventions, and outlook upon life. Coming 
still further down the course of centuries, 
we oan broadly say that there has been 
aobievod some approximation also in 
physical type and mode of life among 
the various foreign .races that have lived 


long enough in India, fed on the same 
crops, drunk of the same streams, basked 
under the same son and submitted to 
the same role iu their daily lives. Even 
the immigrant Indian Muslims have, in 
tbs oourse of centuries, received tbs 
imprint of this country and now differ 
in many essential points from their brethren 
living in other parts of Asia, like Arabia 
and Persia. 


The 8uA or Pantheistic movement, in 
the days of Muslim role in India, 
afforded a common platform to the more 
cultural and devout minds among the 
Hindus and the Muhammadans alike. For 
the lower ranks or mass of the population, 
the mediaeval saints like KAbir, Chaitanya 
and Nanak were the oommon spiritual 
leaders, and made converts by the thousand 
among Hindus and the Muslims alike. 
This factor tended to relax the rigidity 
and exclusiveness of the old d og matio 
faiths; *bhakti' or true devotion to God is 
the antidote to religious fanaticism, and 
it knits the rulers and the ruled together. 


I shall now briefly summarise the 
oonolusion of this survey and inquiry. 
The Indian people of to-day are no doubt 
a composite ethnioal product, but they 
have all acquired a oommon Indian 
stamp and have all been contributing to 
a oommon oulture and building up a 
oommon type of traditions, thought and 
literature. Even Sir Herbert Bisley, who 
is so sceptical about the Indian's claim 
to be considered ae one people, has 
been forced to admit, that— 


11 Beneath the manifold diversity of 
physical and social type, language, outturn 
and religion, which strikes the obosrvOr 
in India, there oan •till be discerned a 
certain underlying uniformity of Ufe from 
the Himalayas to Gape Comorin. There 
Is in fact an Indian character, a general 
Indian personality, ' wbioh we cannot 
resolve into its component elements,” 


Whether all these striking elements 
of unity will culminate fn the political 
unity of India, is a question the decision 
of which lies on the knees of the gods, 
aad a patriot oan only pray for It, 




the last days OF JESUS 

By Mb. B. E. GEORGE, m.a., b.d. 

(Author of " Jesus Christ : His Life and Teachings ”) 


T HE events of the last week of Jesus’ 
life, of which we have very full accounts 
in the Gospels, seem to have been carefully 
planned by Jesus. He was openly and 
deliberately putting forward his claim to 
be the Messiah oi Jewish expectation, but 
a Messiah according to his own conception. 
There was an ancient prophecy which 
pictured the Messiah King as entering 
Jerusalem, riding upon an ass, the tradi- 
tional vehicle of Jewish kings. Jesus, 
therefore, sent two of his disciples to a 
village near Jerusalem to fetch an ass's 
colt that he had evidently pre-arranged for 
the purpose. He rode on that, making 
what has been called his triumphal entry 
into Jerusalem. Popular enthusiasm and 
expectations were roused by this symbolic 
act and people shouted welcome to the 
Messiah: “ Hosanna; Blessed is he that 
cometh in the name of the Lord: Blessed 
is the kingdom that cometh, the Kingdom 
of our father David : Hosanna in the 
highest" It is significant that Jesus who had 
so consistently shunned popular enthusiasm 
all along did not restrain it on this 
occasion, even when asked to do so by 
the offended Pharisees. He accepted the 
honour as due to him. 

The next day he did another symbolic, 
even a challenging act And that was the 
cleansing of the Temple courts. The outer 
courts of the Temple were specially set 
apart as a place of worship for the 
Gentiles, who were not allowed within the 
inner sanctuary. But these courts were 
filled, as the precincts of many Hindu 
shrines are today, With booths of merchan- 
dise, stalls for the sale of animals for 
sacrifice, tables of money-changers, etc., 
a business from which some of the priestly 
families drew large incomes. Jesus was 
infuriated by this sacriliglous practice and 
we read that "he began to cast out them 
that sold and them that bought in the 
the tables of die 
seats of them that 


sold doves; and be would not suffer thsF 
any man should carry a vessel through the 
temple. And be taught and said unto 
them: “Is it not written: My house shall 
be called a house of prayer for all the 
nations? but ye have made It a den of 
robbers." It was his moral and spiritual 
authority, rather th*n any show of force, 
that carried through this bold act; and 
the Temple authorities had for the time 
being to bow before it 

But they could not let it go unchal- 
lenged. So they came to him in force the 
next day and questioned him as to bis 
credentials. The clarity and the sharpness 
of Jesus* mind are seen in the replies 
that he gave to these tricky questions that 
were put to him during these days by his 
enemies, that they might catch him in his 
talk. We are told that even they 

marvelled at him. As for evidence 
regarding the nature of his authority, he 
referred them to the baptism of John : 
“Was it from heaven or from men? 

answer me, and I will tell you by what 

authority I do these things." They 

couldn’t give him a straight answer: for 
they dared not, for fear of the people, 
deny the divine sanction for John's baptism. 
This linking up of his own authority with 
that of John, at the very end of his 
ministry, takes us back to the springs of 
Jesus' consciousness of his mission in the 
initiation he received from his earthly 
Guru 

Another question by whfch they sought 
to trap him was concerning the payment 
of taxes to Caesar— should they or should 
they not give tribute to Caesar? Involved 
in it was the whole question of sub* 
mission or revolt to Roman authority. If 
he advocated paying the tribute, they could 
hold him up a an enemy of the people; 
if not he could be reported as a traitor to 
the crown. Jesus cleverly got out of the 
trap by asking for a coin wherewith* they 
paid the tribute. They brought him a 
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coin. And he asked them: 11 Whose is 
this image and superscription ? And 
they said unto him, Caesar's. And Jesus 
said unto them: Render unto Caesar the 
things that are Caesar's and unto God 
the things that are God's". This reply, 
which while enunciating a great principle 
was mainly a clever escape from a wily 
trap, has often been quoted to justify 
unquestioning submission on the part of 
the Christian to established authority. But 
the whole attitude of Jesus, especially 
during his last week, was one of resolute 
opposition to unjust, immoral authority, 
whatever sanction it had, in the strength 
of whole-hearted surrender to God of 
what belongs to God, which is the whole 
of life, temporal as well as spiritual. 

Many other questions were asked of Jesus 
during that last eventful week so that his 
enemies might find charges against him. 
One of them was about the resurrection 
from the dead. The Sadducees, who dis- 
believed in life after death, posed before 
him their crack problem of a woman 
becoming in turn the wife of seven 
brothers who all die childless. "In the 
resurrection whose wife shall she be of 
them? for the seven had her to wife," 
asked they. Jesus corrected the gross 
physical conception of the life after death 
which they sought to ridicule by this 
problem and affirmed that the life to come 
was of a different order from life on this 
earth. "For when they shall rise from 
the dead they neither marry, nor are given 
in marriage; but are as the angels in 
heaven/' said he. "The resurrection was 
for Jesus," comments Middleton Murry,* 
"an ineffable condition in which all bodily 
limitation was transcended ; it was a 
condition of being perpetually in the 
presence of God. Strange, yet inevitable, 
that on the death of this man should 
have been built the dogma of the bodily 
resurrection.'* 

It was in answer to another question 
this week that Jesus gave the famous 
seminary of the commandments. "What 
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commandment is the first of all"? he 
was asked. "The first is,'* he said, 
"Hear, 0 Israel, the Lord oor God is 
one Lord. And thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart and all thy 
soul and all thy mind and all thy strength 
The second is this : Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself. There is none 
other commandment greater than these." 
Abraham Lincoln once said: "I will enter 
that church and none other over whose 
altar is inscribed these two command"teots 
and nothing else." What a gain it would 
have been if the Christian Church had kept 
to the simplicity of its Master I 

Jesus was now approaching the climax 
of his life. He had accepted the necessity 
of his death. His repeated instructions to 
his disciples regarding the nature, necessity, 
and the expected sequel to that death— 
his rising again in glory — left them atill 
unconvinced and uncomprehending. Till 
the very end they were disputing about 
their own precedence in the kingdom of 
God. Jetua had repeatedly to tell them that 
in the Kingdom he is greatest who is the 
servant of all More than once he enforced 
this by the object lesson of setting t 
child in their midst The Fourth Evangelist 
tells the beautiful story of his driving 
home the same lesson by himself washing 
the apostles' feet the most menial of aU 
duties in • Jewish household, on the 
occasion of his last supper with them. 
And he told them: "If I, your Lord 
and Master, have washed your feet, you 
ought to wash one another's feet" But 
even at that table we read that there 
arose a quarrel among them as to who 
should be the greatest. 

Perhaps one only among the apostles 
grasped something of the meaning and the 
necessity of Jeans' death and that was 
Judas Iscariot, who is never mentioned in 
the Gospels except with the opprobrious 
addition that he betrayed Iris Master. Yet 
the betrayal n uy have bean an act of 
bending himself to the Master's purposes. 
Certain it is that Jams bed deBbsn^riSy 
plumed to die et Jerr at tit. tint 
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of the Passover feast. His •"“"lies had 
wasted to avoid that time — "not on the 
feast day", they had said. Yet, if we 
are to believe the testimony of the Fourth 
Gospel, which seems to correct the other 
three on this point, Jesns so planned 
matters as to die on the eve of the 
Passover, at the vety ti«* that the Paschal 
lamb was slain. This seems to have been 
as deliberately planned as the details of 
Us triumphal entry and of his last sapper 
with the disciples. And Judas may have 
been the agent, conscious or unconscious, 
thtuugh whom Jesus achieved his great 
purpose. Such is the judgment on the 
Judas story by one of the most penetrating 
of Jesus' biographers in recent times. 
Says Middleton Murry*: 


The man who betrayed Jeeus and hanged 
himself ia sorrow, judged by the commonest 
measure was a man, and perhaps more a man 
than the disoiples who left their master and 
fled, or than Peter who denied him thrice. 
1 prefer to confess my own belief in a secret 
understanding between Jesus and Judas, and also 
to confess that there is nothing whatever shocking 
in this belief. Far from it it satisfies my 
demand that Jesus should have worked out hu 
great purpose like a great man. May it not be 
that whan Jesus first spoke of the necessity of 
his betrayal on the road to Capernaum, and his 
disciples ‘ did not understand his saying and 
w we afraid to ask him", one of them did 
undwstand and bowed himself to the necessity 
of his great Master ? His name has been 
darkened by Christian piety. H,w were men 
who could not understand Jems* purpose to 
understand the nature of him who served it! 
And if thii plea for Judas seems too strange for 
•ufhraaos, let it be forgotten as the vagary of 
one man's imagination; but 1st it be remembered 
that Judas was more ntcMsory to the great drama 
than any other of the Master's disciples. 

If Jesus died, u the Fourth Evangelist 
represents and as is more probable, on the 
eve of. the Passover, then the Last Supper 
that he ate with his disciples in an upper 
room is Jerusalem wee not the Jewish 
Passover meal, but a solemn farewell 
supper that he specially arranged for his 
apostles. The arrangements for the meal 
were secretly carried through by e certain 
algo that had bees agreed on between 
Jem and the owner of the house. It 
was at this meal that ha instituted the 



worship of the historic church and is 
variously known as the Holy Communion, 
the Lord's Supper, the Eucharist or the 
Mass. The meaning end significant 
attached to this xite vary widely from 
being regarded as e simple memorial of 
the self-giving of the Master, to believing 
it to be a repetition of the sacrifice 
on Calvary, the elements used in the 
sacrament being transformed miraculously 
into the very body end blood of the incarnate 
God. Controversies regarding this have 
divided and kept Christian ch u r ch e s 
asunder as nothing else in Christian doctrine, 
and still provide the bone of co nte nti on 
between the major churches. But all such 
controversies ere certainly far removed 
from the spirit of him who is recorded 
to have washed his disciples' feet on the 
very occasion of instituting this rite and 
who laid down the great principle that 
"God is a Spirit: and they that worship 
Him must worship in spirit and truth". 
The last supper was certainly a solemn 
moment in Jesus' life, when he «m taking 
leave of bis disciples, and if ever he meant 
this rite to be repeated, he meant it to be 
a symbol and a bond of union between 
them, a new covenant uniting them in the 
bond of fellowship by the memory of Ms 
life freely given for them. Strange that 
this very rite should become the bitterest 
bone of contention among his followers 
and the greatest stumbling-block to unity 
among them. 

After the supper, Jesus went out with 
his disciples to a garden, where he 
intended to spend the night His hiding 
in the garden may be the secret that 
Judas betrayed, perhaps what Jesus wanted 
him to betray, that he might be arrested 
that night in fulfilment of hie determination 
to die as the Paschal Lamb the following 
day. Any way the Garden of Gethaema no 
has become famous in history as the 
scene of the agony of this great man of 
destiny ere he finally embraced his salt 
chosen way of death as the path to 
victory. We read •that Jesns taking Us 
three most intimate disciples, Peter/ James 
and John, who had shared his other 
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crucial experiences, began to be sore 
amased and distressed. “My heart is 
sorrowful unto death. Tarry here and 
watch, " he told them and going apart 
from them a few yards he fell to the 
ground and prayed saying: “Abba, 
Father, all things are possible unto thee; 
remove this cup from me: howbeit not 
what I will, but what thou wilt" This 
prayer, thrice repeated ere he regained his 
equanimity and poise, bears every mark 
of authenticity and sends a shaft of light 
into the very heart of Jesus at this time. 
Here was Jesus facing the fact of death — 
death at the hands of his own people, 
which he had deliberately chosen as the 
way to become God's Messiah to his 
people, in fulfilment of the role of the 
Suffering Servant of Yahweh — yet assailed 
by a final doubt as to its rightness and 
necessity. To the believers in the deity of 
Jesus, this prayer constitutes a stumbling- 
block against which their theories break 
down. There can be no sting in death, 
no shrinking from it, when the victim is 
a God, who is going through a pre- 
ordained plan ol salvation, who knows 
that death can have no dominion over 
him. What beats, what baffles, a man, 
even the greatest of men, is the uncertainty 
about the purposes of death, its rightness 
and efficacy, especially when it is self- 
chosen. The great man, the martyr and 
the saint, discover these purposes by their 
faith; and it is when that faith itself is 
assailed, as every human effort is assailed, 
that man endures his greatest agony. 
That Jesus was so assailed is left in no 
doubt by this authentic account of tun 
experience in the Garden of Gethsemane. 
But the great thing, the heartening thing 
for man is that he endured and conquered. 
His faith in God, the unfailing Companion, 
held; and he triumphed as man and for 
man. This experience of Jesus has left 
for mankind one of the greatest of all 
human prayers: “Thy will, not mine be 
done." “The historical Jesus moves us 
dwpfy by hi. subordination to God/' 
says the gnat Gorman achoUr Schweitzer. 
"In this,” he adds, “he stand* oat as 


greater then the Christ-personality ol 
dogma, which in compliance with tbo 
claims of Greek metaphysics Is coacafond 
aa omniscient and incapable of error.” * 

Having recovered his poise and received 
strength from hie God— the ancient record 
poetically pictures him as being registered 
to by angels— he faced his captors, who 
had arrived by this time, led by Jades, 
with eonrage end calmness. The dignity 
and sublimity of the trial and death of 
Jeans are unsurpassed in human history 
and equalled by few other happenings, 
the last scenes of Socrates' life being the 
nearest parallel to them. Indiaa attention 
was inevitably drawn to them a few yean 
ago by the historic trial and conviction of 
Mahatma Gandhi by a British Judge, for 
what in law constituted a crhne, bnt 
“what to me", said GandMji, “was the 
highest duty of a citizen 

Jesus was fust tried before the Jewish 
Sanhedrin, presided over by the High* 
Priest of the year, Calaphaa. False 
witnesses were suborned to prove dm 
charge of blasphemy against Mm, bnt the 
ancient record says that their w itn ess es did 
not agree. Jesus maintained a silence 
which meant an indictment, for more 
scathing than anything he could have said, 
of their sinning against dm light, calling 
good evil. Finally, foiled in their attempt 
to frame charges against Mm, dm High* 
Priest asked Mm the straight question r 
“ Art thou the Christ, the Sob of dm 
Blessed T To that Jesus replied : "lam: 
and ye shall see dm Son of Moo sitting 
at the right hand of power, and <*o-oi.ig 
with the clouds of heaven." This reply 
reveals dm hopes that were sustaining Mm 
at this crucial hour, hopes of Ma Mosai tn ic 
exaltation through dm gate* of death 
by divine intervention. But this wee 
blasphemy to dm Jowe, the charge for 
which the Sanhedrin was waiting. The 
High.priest rent Ms clothes in honor, aod 
cried out: "What further need have 
we of w itn e ss e s 1 Ye have heard dm 

lib/’' ~ pu^ht- 
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y. What think ye?' 
condemned him. 



And they 


But it was necessary that a death 
ntence passed by the Sanhedrin should 
confirmed by the Roman procurator, 
they hurried Jesus to the Procurator. 
Pilate was one of the most tactless 
I of Romas procurators that had ruled in 
i Palestine, and was known for his contempt 
f of the Jews and their religious scruples 
The charge, therefore, that was preferred 
against Jesus in his presence was that of 
treason, of his advising the people against 
paying tributes to Caesar and his setting up 
to be the King of the Jews. Pilate was 
used to similar impostors among the Jews 
and does not seem to have taken the 
charge seriously. Jesus would defend 
himself before this flippant Roman no more 
than before the corrupt judges of his own 
nation. “ The silence of Jesus in the 
presence of Pilate," says a great modem 
writer,* “is the silence of one for whom 
the day of speech is over and the day of 
battle begun, the ultimatum delivered, and 
the trumpet sounding for the attack. 
Where are his followers now? They have 
all run away, as verbal Christianity always 
runs away when it comes to the critical 
point* Pilate, perplexed by the silence of 
Jesus and bored by the charges of his 
accusers, and perhaps wanting to insult 
the Jews, offered to release this their 
“King", as the prisoner whom it was 
'customary to release on the feast day. But 
the wily priests, perhaps retorting against 
Pilate, incited the people to ask for a 
violent rebel against Rome, Barabbas, who 
had then recently been arrested for murder 
during* an insurrection. “The cry: Not 
dais man, but Barabbas, is still ringing,'* 
says Bernard Shaw, “after two thousand 
years, whenever Jesus and his way of life 
are brought for trial before man. Vet," 
continues Shaw, “it is beginning to look as 
if Barabbas was a failure, in spite of his 
Strong right hand, his victories, his empires, 
Us millions of money and Us moralities 
and political institutions. This man has not 

* L. 


yet been a failure, for nobody has ever been 
sane enough to try his way." For Urn and 
for those who like to go his way the cross 
still seems to be the inevitable end w 

“So,** we read*, “as Pilate wanted to 
satisfy the crowd, he released Barabbas for 
them. Jesus he handed over to be crucified 
after he had scourged him." 

It is painful, it is shameful for the race, 
to read ot the atrocities heaped on Jesus 
at his tortured death by the brutal Roman 
soldiers, the unfeeling crowd and the 
revengeful priests. Christian piety sees to 
those sufferings of the innocent a revelation 
of the mystery of God's agony over 
human sinfulness; and a contemplation of 
Chrbt's sufferings has been a powerful and 
abiding stimulus to human penitence But 
it is pathological and emotionally unhealthy 
to dwell too much on those sufferings, as 
so much of Christina piety delights to 
doing, finding in them s vicarious punish- 
ment for their own sins. But the great 
thing for mankind is that Jesus went 
through those experiences unflinchingly, 
loving and forgiving until the end, setting 
man an example to follow' of overcoming 
evil by good. The Buddha, in the famous 
parable of the Saw, had set forth the 
noble way of overcoming hatred by love. 
Jesus himself had enunciated the great 
principle of turning the other cheek to 
him that would smite you on one cheek. 
But here we see precept put into practice, 
in a classic illustration that* has captured 
the imagination of the world. The Cross 
of Jesus will remain for all time the 
supreme example of Love, suffering unto the 
uttermost and conquering, without returning 
evil for evil, or railing for railing, but 
committing itself to God, who alone can 
order the unruly wills and affections of 
sinful men and can make the* suffering of 
the just change the heart of the unjust 

It was this lahh in his God Hist 
sustained Jeans through it all. Supernatural 
expectations of divine intervention, of hto 
own vindication a* God's Momiib, no 
doubt coloured his faith to God *at this 
supreme moment to his life. Ha seems 


n* » 
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to have expected that God would intervene 
ere death swallowed him up, and would 
declare him to be the Messiah, lifting him 
up to God's own right hand. One of the 
Psalms that he had quoted in controversy 
with the Jews during the last week bad 
said : " I shall not die, but live, and declare 
the works of the Lord. The Lord hath 
chastened me sore: but he hath not given 
me over unto death. Open to me the 
gates of righteousness: I will enter into 
them and give thanks unto the Lord." 
The glorious music of these songs of 
victory out of defeat echoed in Jesus' soul 
as he hung upon the cross, nailed between 
two malefactors. 

But in his actual hopes of supernatural 
triumph, of God*s immediate intervention, 
Jesus seems to have been disappointed. 
Supreme as he was in his understanding 
of God's nature and purposes, even he 
was limited by bis age and country; and 
in his case too the words of the prophet 
remain true: “ God's ways are not our 
ways, neither are His thoughts ours." 
The supernatural intervention, that Jesus 
expected would save him from the cross, 
did not happen and Jesus died with a 
loud cry of despair : “ My God, my God, 
why hast thou forsaken me?" 

But bis God had not forsaken him. 
What seemed dereliction to him was none 
such. His self-giving was wholly accepted 
by God, and he has been vindicated as God’s 
Servant and Man's Saviour, in a measure 
far excelling that of his own expectations 
as a supernatural Jewish Messiah. . . . 

The accounts of his burial and rising 
again are meagre and conflicting. He 
seems to have been hastily buried in a 
newly-prepared grave belonging to one 
Joseph of Arimathea, a member of the 
Sanhedrin and probably a secret follower 
of Jesus. The andent story has it that 
very early on the day following the 
Sabbath, that is on the third day of the 
crudflxion, certain women went to the 
gr a ve to anoint the 'body of Jesus 
with spices ; but they found the stone 
that covered the mouth of the grave 
removed and the body missing. Details 


regarding this empty tomb and die 
resurrection appearances of Jesus in the 
different narratives are divergent and 
highly tinged with the supematuralisa 
of the day. Many naturalistic explana- 
tions have been offered to account for 
the belief In the empty tomb and 
the resurrection-appearances, but none is 
wholly convincing. Certain it is that the 
apostles and the early church believed 
that Jesus rose from the dead, appeared 
to a few privileged among them and then 
ascended into heaven. It was this miracle 
that attested to them the deity of Jesus 
and assured them of his return in glory. 
But this belief was inevitably coloured 
and controlled by kindred beliefs in super- 
natural happenings which have failed to 
materialize and so invalidate this belief 
itself. For in the Acts of the Apostles, 
we read that when Jesus was being taken 
up into heaven, an angel appeared to the 
disciples and assured them that this same 
Jesus who was being taken up from them 
would in like manner return. The Acts 
of the Apoatles and other early Christian 
literature make it abundantly clear that this 
return of the ascended Jesus was expected 
early, even within the lifetime of the 
Apostles. Belief in Jesus' bodily resurrec- 
tion stands or falls with the belief in bis 
supernatural Messiahship and his return on 
the clouds in glory. Though falsified by 
history — die expectation of it has time and 
again proved false — belief in Jesus* second, 
advent still finds a place in the Christian 
scheme of things, though in an attenuated 
form. Belief in his bodily resurrection 
also survives in like manner. It certainly 
was the keystone of the traditional faith. . . . 
For many centuries the resurrection of 
Jesus meant the resurrection of his physical 
body/ and this was accepted as evidence 
first for the belief that Jesus was God 
and second that a like physical resurrection 
awaited all men. But as an effective faith 
this has now disappeared. And it is thus 
that Christian churches and thinkers faced 
up to this crucial question and stated 
what exactly they believe on this vital topic* 

sag* 



Conception of Beauty in Hindu Art 

By Mr. GAYANACHABYA A. 0. PANDEYA 
(. Principal , Metro-Music College, Muttra) 


Indian philosophy maintains the existence 
of absolute Beauty ("Basa": Aesthetics} 
in the same manner as the votary oonoeives 


A IiL objeots whether natural or artificial, 
/"A like men, animals, faotories or arts, 
may be " beautiful " or 11 ugly A 1 thing v 
whioh may appear beautiful to one may 
be ugly to another— thus, “everyone", as 
Plato remarks, " chooses his love out of 
the objeots of beauty aooording to his 
own taste." Collectively as a sooiety or 
a raoe, or individually as the single life, 
everyone, in fact, has a unique ideal. 
This ideal is the absolute value of one's 
own taste of beauty. So is true with 
ethios as well: every Beet maintains its 
own absolute value of beauty. Thus the 
entire theory of beauty is the theory of 
prejudioe, because there is none to decide 
Anally which racial ideal or morality is 
“best"? But who shall say that his 
own Is not best ? This problem — a problem 
of shore relativity in concepts— is well 
attributed to the olassio saying that the 
world at large reoognized Majnun's Laila 
as far from beautiful * To see the beauty 
of Laila, requires the eyes of Majnun.' 

The same is true with all varieties of 
art and artists. An object may be 
'something* to one, though 'nothing* to 
another— the choice varies from raoe to 
race, epoch to epoch, and age to age. 
A child may find 'beauty' in a doll; an 
idol may not be beautiful to a man. 
The quality of admiration arises from the 
general concept of life, education, tempera- 
ment and power of reasoning. Entry into 
a different art, for example, from Western 
into Indian, therefore, needs more patienoe, 
greater effort and longer duration, than men, 
in general, are willing to devote. Every 
nation in the West has taken its art 
as the symbol of perfection and have, 
therefore, failed to feel the statio beauty 
embodied in Indian art. 

A standard of beauty in one century 
may not be regarded thus in another. 
The Btone Age beauty of sculpture in 
India was no standard in the Brahmana Age. 
However* there are oases where humanity 
slowly teams to regard beauty in an 
ancient piece of art. Is it not true 
that modern India is tending towards 
the realisation and adaptation of its 
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the existence of absolute Truth, Beauty 
and Love in God, the form of the absolute 
He. A Hindu " rasika " (connoisseur) distin- 
guishes between the genuineness in works of 
art, or, decides whioh work is "rasavant" 
(beautiful). It is here that the true artist 
puts his Self in modelling gods (' Devas ' 
and 'Isvaras') in harmony with his own 
Thought Image and calls these models as 
the Perfect Images of Beauty. 

"The" girl is a beauty; "that" girl 
is beautiful. Both have a different 
meaning. The conception of beauty and 
the adjective 'beautiful* must belong to 
a class of aesthetic appreciation. But we 
seldom make any distinction in our remarks, 
or attempt to qualify them, and consider 
such objeots as pertaining to beauty or 
are beautiful, in order to saturate our 
ethical or practical life. The general 
standard of appreciation thus depends upon 
the hearty approval of some form or activity, 
or the attracting quality rendered in the 
tenderness or gaiety of colours, the 
sweetness of the sound or the charm 
of the movement. While attempting to 
oritioise any danoe, under such an attitude 
of brain, the use of aesthetic language 
has no place. It is only when the 
judgment of a work of art is 
aesthetically that we speak of the presenoe 
or absence of beauty— whether the work 
is "rasavant" or not Instead, if Urn 
decision is based on the popular oonoept 
of activity, the work of art is "lovely* 9 
or "lovable"; girls are "lovely", "that" 
girl is "lovable"; actions are "noble", 
colours " brilliant ", gestures "graceful", 
or otherwise, and so forth. In doing so, 
it is not really the work of art whioh 
is judged, but its constituents — thp material 
and separate parts—, activities or feelings 
which it exhibits. It is so because when 
the question of living with a work 
of art oomes, the decision must * be 
sympathetica! and ethical, for beauty k 
an offshoot of the necessity felt in 
npreeenting the subject, and not .the 
subject itself, 

ft 
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While speaking of a work of art as 
good or bad, the aesthetio reference is 
; " only the subject and the 
material of the work are entangled in 
jrelativity." In the process of a work of 
art, there is (i) " ap aesthetio intoition 
on the part of the original artist",— the 
creator, afterwards; (ii) this intuition has 
an internal expression, t,e., the vision of 
beauty, or, the true creation of the art; 
(iii) the form-giving to the internal 
expression, i.e., external indication of 
the vision of beanty : the technical 
process; and, lastly, (iv) "the resulting 
stimulation of the critic or ‘ rasika ' to 
reprodnotion of the original intuition, or 
of some approximation to it 

Any aspect of life may serve as the 
souroe of the original intuition. To some 
the scales of a fish guide for the 
rhythmic movement, to some "all things 
are enlinked, enlaced and enamoured in 
terms of the General Dance". The artist 
discovers beauty and the critic finds it 
through the application of external means. 
But beauty may be discovered anywhere. 
It is no material to be photographed; for 
if we were to do that, the distinguishing 
problem between the beautiful and ugly 
does not arise. Beauty is a potent quality 
— static in its nature— which cannot be 
measured in terms of units, beoause the 
"artist" himself is beauty personified — as 
Soo Jo Hsu (12th century) said: "The 
secret of art lies in the artist himself" 
—or in other words, beauty exists in the 
true artist, and also in the "rasika" who 
dips into his experience. 

In works of beauty, harmony in content 
and form, theme and expression, exists: 
while there is variance in these in works 
ugly. " In time and space," aptly remarks 
Anand K. Ooomaraswamy, "however the 
correspondence never amounts to an 
identity ; it is our own activity, in the 
pres oo oe of the work of art, which 
completes 1 the ideal relation, and it is in 
this sense that beauty is what we " do to" 
% work of art rather than a quality 
present in the object." The object may 
he "more" or "less" beautiful according 
tp the degree of correspondence between 
the content and form, but "beauty" is 
atsduU and can have no degree, 


Through " Dhyana " (meditation), " Yoga " 
(perseverance) And " Badhana " (retention), 
the artist gets the vision of beauty* It 
is spontaneous. And this "state of graoe" 
is only achieved by self-forgetfulness, as 
B. G. Bioiotto Banudo says : It Is oertain 
that the secret of all art ... • lies in the 
faculty of self-oblivion." 

When we seriously speak of works of 
art as beautiful, we are elliptic in 
our opinions; for we mean the effective 
reminders of art, which possess significant 
forms, t.e., such forms which express the 
inner relations of things , or, as Hsieb 
Ho says, "which reveal the rhythm of 
the spirit in the gestures of living things ". 
Such works are linguistic. 

It is the philosopher with whom the 
oonoept of beauty originates, but it is the 
artist who sketches his mental expressions 
on laws of that beauty. If he fails to 
aohieve the Beautiful, he invites bis 
disaster. “ It is not to the artist," it is 
suggested, " that one should say the 
subject is immaterial : that is for the 
philosopher to say to the philistine who 
dislikes a work of art for no other reason 
than that be dislikes it." 

The Hindus believe that the "rasika" 
(critic) is born and not made, and, therefore, 
he perceives beauty of which the artist 
exhibits the signs without going for 
meaning; for he knows without reasoning 
whether or not the work is beautiful. It 
is well said: "Experience can only be 
bought by experience; opinion must be 
earned." 

The oritio through hie labour of investi- 
gation expounds "something", that is his 
criticism, a new work. The original piece 
supplemented by criticism renders a move 
revered reading. 

In the two phases, vis., first, the works 
of art are reminders, and second, their 
reproduction is the aotivity of the "rasika", 
it may be suggested that the virion of 
beauty of the artist is a dlsoovery rather 
than a creation. But the question arises: 
whether beauty awaits dtsoovery every 
where? In our recollections, in aesthetio 
contemplation, like love, beauty is discovered 
in "unity"— a unity, which is released 
from individuality. That art is ereative 
which expresses beauty' pug^ point where 
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the general brain would hare (ailed to 
find. That is a new piece of art. 

Beauty is independent of the subject 
of a work of art— as Love may regard 
a monkey and a Brahman alike, because 
it Is one and the same indivisible unit. 
Nay, 

If a beauteous form we view, 

Tie His reflection shining through. 

It would now be explicit in what sense 
the Absolute Beauty is applied, and bow 
it is identified with God. Here we should 
not oonfuse that God has a lovely form 
and He oan be the objeot of Knowledge. 
It must also be understood that in so 


• 

far we see and feel beauty, we see the 
Infinite in the form of Self— a new repre- 
sentation of the self, t.e., we are one with 
Him. God is the first " artist '*. because 
every natural objeot is an immediate and a~ 
concrete representation of His being— this 
being is the "Self** for man to recognise. 

It is this Self whioh the artist pots on 
paper and produoes a beautiful work of 
art. Thus there is a perfect identity of 
soul and body— of "atma** and "jivafcma” 
—and it is here that an artist who 
discovers beauty in human form is an 
ideal guru (teacher); for, as Sabir pots 
it : he “ reveals the Supreme Spirit wherever 
the mind attaches itself*’. 



-mu BOYHOOD OF RALRIGH 


This is a lepmduetfoo of the very well-known picture painted by 
Bit John Millais in 1870. It shows the young Waiter Rtitigh end a 
friend listening* enthralled, to the tales of sea adventures told them 
by the p i ct ur esque mariner. The stories he hoard died him in later life to 
beoome one of Rritub’s greatest sailor explore*, and the tale of Us own 
H fejonto y provides the UwpbnUoo and tradition to Britain's fighting* seamen, 
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Fuel problem of iNdiA 

By Db. 8DBESH M. 8BTHNA, U.Bo., Ph.D. 

) 0 ( 


S INGB the dawn of antiquity fuel has 
been a neoeeeity bat with the 
advent of the industrial era the problem of 
faele became one of great importance. 
Fuel has no longer remained an important 
factor only in the enocess of industrial 
enterprises. To-day it has assumed 
importance in the field of warfare and a 
oountry with inadequate fuel resources 
for its industrial and defence units like 
the air force, the navy and the mechanised 
transport system is bound to be throttled. 
But, it is not only the exigencies of war 
which demand a careful utilisation of 
fuels but the welfare of a oountry and 
its people demands that the fuel wealth 
of the oountry should be economically 
exploited. India to-day is on the 
threshold of industrialisation and is 
affected by the stoppage or curtailment 
of her foreign fuel supplies. She must, 
therefore, take a stock of her fuel 
resources and see that they are properly 
exploited and that new sources of heat 
and power are developed so as to be 
free from dependence on foreign 
supplies. The average citizen, nay even 
those who are supposod to be guiding the 
destinies of this oountry do not seem to 
be aware of the faot that the problem 
of fuel is of tremendous importance from 
the point of view of national welfare. 
The acute shortage of petrol and kerosene 
has, however, brought* home to the rank 
and file of the people that at least the 
liquid fuel resources of this oountry are 
absolutely inadequate. 

The fuels are divided into three main 
divisions: the solid, liquid and gaseous 
fuels and these again are sub-divided into 
natural and prepared fuels. Amongst the 
former are wood, ooal, petroleum, vegetable 
oils and natural gas. Amongst the latter 
are charcoal, coke, power alcohol, motor 
spirit front coal, ooal gas, producer gas 
and so on. Coal and petroleum are the 
two most important natural fuels and 
OJtforfoaate indeed is that oauntry which 
has Inadequate resources of these and as 
we prooeed, we shall find that India has 
the , misfortune of having inadequate 
resources of both these fuels. 


Coal holds a position second to none 
in the field of fuels. It is used for the 
production of electrical power where the 
same cannot be generated from water 
power, for the running of railways, 
propulsion of ships, for running industries 
with steam power, for smelting purposes, 
for conversion into liquid and gaseous 
fuels, for the manufacture of obemioals 
whioh are the starting materials for 
dyestuffs, plastics, synthetic drugs and 
other industries and, therefore, are of 
great economic value and for a number 
of other purposes. 

The carbonisation of coal by heating it, 
in reotangular chambers of fire day, 
arranged side by side to form a battery, 
leaves a hard mass in the rqtort whioh 
is ooke and this is used in metallurgical 
and other operations, where a high oalorifio 
intensity is essential and a foel low in 
volatile matter and with a rapid rate of 
combustion is required. The gases evolved 
during oarbonisation pass by way of 
vertical pipes to a long horizontal 
hydraulio main where separation ooours 
into crude gas, ammoniaoal liquor and 
tar. The gas known as ooal gas or ooke 
oven gas is purified of its impurities and 
stored in gas holders from where it is 
supplied for heating and lighting. The 
tar is fractionated and its various consti- 
tuents separated which are the starting 
products for various industries mentioned 
above. The ammoniaoal liquor formed a 
very important source of ammonia before 
the advent of the synthetio ammonia 
process developed in Germany during the 
last war. Today in countries where 
ammonia is prepared synthethxfily from 
nitrogen and hydrogen the ammonia from 
ooal gas has lost its importance. 

Coal, therefore, is of paramount importance 
to a oountry and let us see what le the 
position of India with regard to ooal. The 
total coal resources of India of different 
varieties opto one foot thickness of seams 
and Within 1,000 ft. is 00,000 million tons. 
The total workable coal is estimated to 
be 8Q,000 million tons. Tbs ooal reserves 
of Great Britain are th*** times, those 
of Germany over tony W\ of Buesia, 
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over eight times, and of U. 8. A, at 
many as sixty times those of ours. The 
coal reserves of India amount barely to 
1 per oent. of the World’s total reserves. 
The total production of ooal in India in 
1087*88 and 1988*89 was 98*47 and 24 8 
million tons respectively. 

It is admitted by all that the ooal 
resources of India are inadequate. This 
depressing situation is aggravated by the 
fact that the ooal resources are exploited 
indiscriminately. High grade ooal is used 
where ooal of a lower quality wonld serve 
the purpose. Coking ooal is misused. It 
is estimated that in 1985, out of the 11*5 
million tons of coking ooal whioh were 
raised, only 2*5 million tons were used 
for smelting, whereas the rest was used 
for purposes whioh oould be served by 
other varieties of ooal. The Coal Mining 
Committee (1987) estimated that this 
wasteful prooess will lead to the depletion 
of the reserves of ooking ooal in about 60 
years' time. What will then happen to 
onr metallurgical industries, our good and 
abundant iron ores? The superior grade 
ooal is also misused and the above named 
Committee oame to the conclusion that 
the good quality ooal will be exhausted 
in about 120 years’ time. If this depressing 
state of affairs is to be done away with, 
the State must intervene and see that 
the profit motive of the private colliery 
owner is subordinated to the interests of 
the oountry. Sir Ardeehir Dalai in his 
presidential address to the Indian Science 
Congress in 1941 has suggested the 
rationalisation of consumption by a thorough 
ohemioal and physical survey of the coal 
fields in conjunction with a scheme of 
ooal utilisation researob, as is done in 
Great Britain and whioh has in many 
instances completely altered the attitude 
of the industry to many varieties of ooal 
f md enabled a more efficient use to be 
of them. 'On the production side, 
he suggests a co-ordinated sequenoe of 
working the ooal seams and to stop the 
exploitation of the rioher ooal from the 
lower seams for immediate profit^ thus 
mgistttlng the upper seams, resulting in 
sutoidsaoee, fires and destruction of 
valuable coals. He further suggests a 
systematic research by a Fuel Besearoh 
Board i8]»M p g high »eh opklng coals 
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with non-ooking coals whioh will result 
in the conversion of good coals sad an 
extension of the range of coals available 
for metallurgical industries. Dr. H. S. Sen, 
in his presidential address to the anfitfal 
general meeting of the Indian Chemical 
Society in 1940, suggested that of the 
28 million tons of ooal raised annually, 
barring the 8 million tons of ooal 
processed for metallurgical or foundry 
coke, the remaining 20 million tons 
oould be utilised for all other purposes 
in the form of what is technically 
known as soft coke and the valuable 
products obtained in the preparation of 
coke from ooal utilised which are lost 
at present as ooal is used as snob. 
All progressive countries exercise some 
‘sort of control over the production of 
ooal and many countries have gone a 
long way towards the ideal of nationali- 
sation of ooal mines. In India, we are 
still very far from that ideal. 

If with regard to ooal the position 
is not bright with regard to liquid 
fuels the outlook is very gloomy. It is 
estimated that India consumed nearly 
826 million gallons of liquid fuel in 
1987-88 of all kinds valued at nearly 
Rs. 10 orores. Of this only 76* million 
gallons were produced in India, ohiefiy 
at Assam and Attock, the rest was 
imported mostly from Burma, U. 8. A. 
and Iran and to a smaller extent from 
Russia and Borneo. With Buraia gone 
and the difficulties of transport from 
U. S. A. and other countries being great, 
the shortage of petrol, kevgpsne etc., 
was anticipated. War apart, even in 
normal times the liquid fuel problem of 
India is expected to become move and 
more aoute as mechanisation of industrial, 
agricultural and transport units proceeds. 
Total consumption of petrol alone in 
India in pre-war days was about 110 million 
gallons and there was on the avenge an 
increase of 9 million gallons every year. 
India, therefore, cannot "afford to bs 
oomplaoent and go on importing year 
after year huge quantities of liquid fuels 
from abroad. If no alternate fuel 
resources are available in this oountry, lbs 
huge imports would bs justifiable but 
when it is possible to replace a portion 
of the imported fuels it is nothing hit 
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•beer oomplaeeney— complacency whiob 
daring the exigencies of war ae at present 
would make her position preoarious. 
Manufacture of power aiooho), collection 
and fraotionation of coal tar to get liquid 
fuels, encouragement to producer gas- 
driven vehicles, extensive investigations 
into the utilisation of surplus vegetable 
oils and especially non-edible oils for fuel 
purposes, directly as suoh or after crook- 
ing, in place of mineral oils like kerosene, 
are some of the ways to taokle our 
liquid fuel problem, and we shall briefly 
consider each one of these. 

Ethyl alcohol, which has come to be known 
as power alcohol because of its use for the 
production of power, has since the dosing 
decade of the last century become a fuel 
of great importance. Goal, petroleum and 
natural gas may not be available in a 
oountry hot alcohol oan be prepared from 
numerous sources, one or more of which 
a oountry oan easily command and thus 
cover up the fuel shortage. Aloohol 
oan he prepared from starchy or sugar 
bearing materials like rioe, barley, 
wheat and other grains, potatoes, sugar 
beets, molasses and mahuva flowers. 
Waste produots of other industries like 
liquor from the wood pulp digestor in 
paper industry, waste wood, saw dust eto. 
are also utilised by some countries. To 
us in this oountry the manufacture of 
aloohol from cane sugar molasses is of 
great importance and to a smaller extent 
from mahuva flowers. 

Molasses is the thick dark mother syrup 
In the orystallisation of sugar, from which 
the remaining sugar cannot he crystallised 
but except by special installations because 
of the accumulation of non-sugar material. 
Borne uses other than the production of 
power aloohol have been investigated for 
this waste product of sugar, industry like 
the production of oattle food, utilisation 
as maoure for reclaiming u$ar (alkaline) 
land, for road surfacing and so on, hot 
the moot remunerative use teems so far 
to he the production of power aloohol. 
The pr oo f s in its essential consists in 
diluting molasses with water in huge 
mis, yeas! is then added when fermentation 
begins The time required for completion 
of Mm pro ce ss is about $ days and the 
product '.of the fermentation ie a weak 
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Aloohol (7 to 19 per oeol) which h 
ooneentrated to giro 96 per owl, eleofcol. 
Thia b then further dehydrated using 
•peobl equipment to get eheelqto ububuL 
To make aloohol oaAt for bomoo ooo* 
eamptioo, it ie denatured before eab end 
every oountry hoe its own dwatorant 
formula. When aloohol b need for 
power purposes, the donate rant greatly 
inflnenoee the working of oloohol. Coal 
tar beosol and wood apirlt have been 
fonod to be oatiafaotory deoatonmte 
both from the view-point of ooot aad 
working, (Any petrol engine eon be ran 
on aloohol of even 96 per oenl atraogth 
with only slight modifloottona in the 
engioe. It oan also be need without any 
trouble in specially designed stationery 
engines or for rooniog tractors aad »t her 
agricultural machinery. In praotiee, aloohol 
is mixed in oertain proportion with petrol 
aeoording to the legielation in wbtoneo 
in eaoh ooontry. 


Aloohol of 96-96 per oent. strength 
onmixed with petrol has hew need by 
the Msndys Soger Paotory with satisfactory 
results io the rooniog of instore. lorries, 
boMe and even oan whiob are provided 
with special readjusted engines. Mixtures 
of 60 parts of aooh aloohol and 40 ports 
of petrol bare alw been need for running 
boaes at Bangalore withont any advene 
affeoto on the engines. All thb s ho ws 
that aloohol aa a fool either mixed or 
onmixed with petrol for internal combos- 
tion engine, present, no didtoolty in Indio. 


The U. P. Government eobeeqoently 
passed a Power Aloobol Aet hot so tor 
it has not started working. If prior to 
war the manotootnn of power aloohol 
would hare been a stop in the right 
direotioo brought as it would barn some 
measore of prosperity to this ooontry. to- 
day while we ere in the midst of war 
one cannot undentand the delay in the 
drive towards power aloohol menntootnre. 
hot than in India oomplaoenoy baa almost 
become a virtue. Vested interests win 
rapoee or obetroct any prograssive measore 
if It affects their pooksts, hot flue 
aooh opposition most bo pot down if 
neeeaaary with n strong hood if flu 
maosnnu oontemplatod on Hkety to 
thb wv'try nod its 
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Another aooroe of alcohol easily available 
in this country is the Mahuva flower 
whioh is indigenous to India and grows 
in many parts of the ooontry. It is 
estimated by the sub-Oommittee on fuels 
and power of the National Planning 
Oommittee. whioh has prepared a very 
valuable report, that some 8*5 million 
gallons of alcohol can be made every year 
in Iodia from the flowers obtained from 
the esisting trees. 

Large quantities of motor benzol, whioh 
is seldom used as a fuel alone but is 
generally used in admixture with petrol 
or sometimes with alcohol, is obtained 
from the tar obtained on distillation of 
coal in the gas works and coke oven 
plants. The orude tar on distillation 
yields light oils upto 170° C and this 
fraction on redistillation yields motor 
bensol. Large amounts of benzol are 
obtained from ooal gag, by scrubbing out 
by a suitable high boiling solvent or by 
adsorption by active carbon. In India, 
hardly any attempts are made to recover 
this fuel. ^A look at the coke manufacture 
in India reveals a sorry tale of waste. 
At almost all the plaoes, the bye-produots 
in the ooke manufacture are not recovered. 
It has been estimated that on the moBt 
conservative basis, in the Jharia Coalfields 
alone, some 80 million gallons of tar 
comparatively rioh in motor spirit, light 
oils and other, substances are being 
wasted every year. According to Dr. H. EL 
Sen M if the 1*9 million tons of ooal 
that are annually ooked today to produce 
shout 800,000 tons of soft ooke were to 
be distilled in retorts with no more 
refinement than the oolleotion and 
fraotionation of the tar, we should he 
saving at least 19 million gallons of 
liquid fuel per year 91 . 

Extensive use of producer gas for 
running vehicles will also go a long way 
to reduce our -petrol bill, i The gaseous 
mixture obtained by passing air over 
bested fuel like oharooal, ooke etc. is 
known as piodnoer gas. (During the last 
****A» t countries like Germany, Fraooe, 
etc. which have no petroleum, in 
struggle for independence from 
Imported fuels, extensively developed the 
use of vehicles driven by produoer gas 
generated JiUHPttnHe produoer fed with 



oharooal, coke and even wood. Compare* 
tive operating costs for lorries on various 
fuels show that producer gee is one of 
the most economical source of power. 
The maximum speed attained also comparts 
favourably with the petrol-driven vebidee. 
What is needed is an efficient gas- purifying 
system so that deleterious gases and solid 
particles do not find their way in the 
engine and affeot the parts. Produoer 
gas-driven vehicles are now on the 
inorease in India due to the stress of 
petrol rationing. Here too the State can 
give enoooragement and promote develop- 
ment by aiding the manufacture of gas 
producers and suitable type of oharooal 
and by removing the restrictive legislation 
on the use of producer gas-driven vehicles 
and so on. 

Reference must be made here to the 
use of vegetable oils as fuels. It baa 
been found that these can be used as 
fuels in Diesel type of internal oombustion 
engines. The Indian Industrial Research 
Bureau in the work undertaken by them 
have found that vegetable oils produce 
from 10-12 per cent, less power in Diesel 
engine than that produoed by mineral oil 
fuel. Apart from their direct use ss fuel, 
vegetable oils can be made to yield motor 
fuel and Diesel oil of good quality by 
subjecting them to one of the many 
cracking processes. The non-edible oils 
can be substituted in place of kerosene. 
The use of vegetable oils as fuels would 
he somewhat more expensive but con- 
siderations of oational eelf-suffioienoy and 
availability in remote parte of the country, 
where the oost of transport of* mineral 
oils would be high, are points strongly 
in favour of dsveloping the use of 
vegetable oils ae fuels. India produces a 
large amount of oil-seeds , such as liassed, 
ground-nut, oottou scad, castor, sesame, 

rape-seed, mustard, mowrah and nigsr 

seed a good deal of which are exported* 
The surplus can be utilised as fuel or, if 
nece ss ary, the cultivation can be extended. 

Astounding progress has been made in 
the last half a oeutury in the field of 
manufacture of liquid fuels by hydrogenation 
processes. In the Bergfus process of 

liqnefaotlon of ooal whioh is extensively 
used by Germany, England, America 

France, Italy and Japan, the pulverised 
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ooal in admixture with heavy oil or tar 
and catalysts is preheated with hydrogen 
and delivered into the convertor. In 
the first stage ooal is converted into 

heavy oil and in the seoond stage 

this oil is converted to oils of lower 
boiling* points. In the Fisoher-Tropsch 
process which is also need extensively, a 
mixture of carbon monoxide and hydrogen 
in the proportion generally of 1 to 2 is 
passed over catalysts prepared from the 
oxides of iron, nickel, cobalt etc. with 
alkali, at an optimum temperature of 

about 210° 0 and atmospheric pressure. 
Motor spirit, kerosene, Diesel oil and 

paraffin wax are produced in this process. 
The liquid fuel produced by these processes 
is still several times more expensive than 
the natural petroleum, but the desperate 
desire of many nations, which have 
no petroleum resources to be free 
from the imports of the Bame, have 
led them to get as much of liquid fuel 
as possible by these processes. India 
does not seem today in a position to 
take advantage of these processes ; for they 
require oomplioated machinery, big oapital 
and properly trained technicians. 

With regard to natural gas too, India 
is unfortunate jin not having any such 
resources. 

A few remarks about the use of dung- 
cakes, whioh is the domestic fuel of rural 
India, would not be out of plaoe here. 
The use of dung-cakes as a fuel robe 
the land of valuable manure. Especially 
in India, this is undesirable as the 
cultivator either because of financial 
stringency or ignorance or prejudice 
more often than not refrains from 
using chemical manures. Even it he 
were to use ohemioal manures, the land 
doss require a oertain amount of farm 
yard manure as this has advantages of 
its own. She use of dung-oakes as a 
fuel is duo to the fact that it is at 
p r ese nt the only oertain supply of fuel 
which the great majority of cultivators 
oan obtain. But this state of affairs must 
stop and the dong rel e a sed for enriching 
the soil of the country which has 
beoome notorious for its low yields. So 
cite an instanoe of the loss to the 
Country through the use of dung as fuel, 
the Investigations of Dander and Hukaodlal 


in Punjab in 1926 published in the 
Agricultural Journal of India of that year 
may be mentioned. They estimated that 
based on the aotoal market value of the 
farm yard manure, the loss to the provisos 
of the Punjab through the practice 
of burning dong was estimated at 
Bs. 15 crores annually. Based on the 
value of manure at Bs. 7 per ton, 
calculated from the increased yield over 
oontrols, allowing for a 20 per oent. 
interest, showed a loss of about Bs. 6 
orores, and based on manorial values as 
represented by chemical analysis it was 
still higher. The fuel necessities of rural 
areas need a olose inquiry and alternate 
fuels to dung-oakes must be made avail- 
able to them. The Boyal Commission on 
Agriculture in India stressed the need of 
inquiry into the "economic possibilities of 
establishing plantations for fuel and the 
creation or extension for the same purposes 
of plantations along canal banks and the 
margins of rivers and streams The same 
report also stressed the need for reduction 
in the rates oharged for carriage of fuel 
by rail whioh appeared excessive and 
quantities of unsaleable fuel was, therefore, 
left to rot in the forests. 

A partial solution of our fuel problem, 
especially ooal, lies in the extensive 
development of hydro-eleotric power in 
India, and there are numerous places in 
India where such power can be generated. 
The railways in India oonsume above 
60 per oent. of the total consumption of 
ooal in India. Electrification of railways 
wherever possible would thus lessen the 
consumption of coal. 

Other countries In the world are trying 
with vision, persistence and oourage to 
solve their fuel problems. It most not 
be forgotten that the problem of fuels 
is of vital importance as the transport 
system, the industries and the defence 
units demand a constant supply of adequate 
fuels for their efficient working. The fuel 
wealth of this ooootry must pot be 
squandered, Those who an responsible 
far the welfare of this oountry must realise 
that our fade an our priceless possessions, 
they an the scones of power. 

- ,K 



A HILL-GARDEN 

By Db. JAMBS H. COUSINS 

: o : 

Lift song to sunrise and its golden glow 
Across the Nilgiri skies ; 

Likewise to all that have this day began 
To otter to their Lord the San 
Deriven gold for gold original ; 

Even as the glistening rain-washed ridges call 
To radiant summits, and the streamlets flow 
In glittering stealth 

Running quick fingers through reflected wealth. 

And in the garden-plots 

Lift song in salutation to all eyes 

Flashing transmuted flame 

(Cooled by contiguous Forget-me-nots 

Whose heaven-blue 

Remembers well the flrmamental hue 
From whence it came) : 

To Calliopsis 

On the hillside glowing ; 

To Golden-rod a regal shadow throwing 
On saint Gaillardia’s aureole. 

Sing brightly of the affluent bloom 
Of philanthropic Broom 
Scattering for Nature's entrance toll 
Sovereign coinage over copses ; 

And reverently let song be trolled 
To maiden Mary-gold. 

Do not forget with special song to greet 
Morning-hearted Marguerite. 

And Amaranth us (everlasting). 

Also the Sunflower's winkless eye 
Daily astonishment up-casting 
As the Sun-God scales the sky. 

And when the record of transmuted gold 
Is told; 

Also the silver oount 

Of smeltings of the Moon and Stars 

In shimmering Blue-gum scimitars ; 

Mark yon those imploring palms 

That mount 

About your knees — 

Not the tall shock-headed trees. 

But simulated Angers asking alms. 

These are masked misers of the garden-world. 
Gold-tern and Silver-fern. 

They bays most cunningly oonoealed 
B«fe*nd their hand, or on toy shepherd-orook 
Outheld or olose-inouried. 

Riches no r eso u rc e can earn, 
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No date oontriving yield. 

Wealth unscrolled in bankers* bonds. 

Torn yoo (if doubtful) their splayed fronds 
And note 

San-gold, Moon-silver, as on Indian strands 

Or the irradiant bands 

Round the bine pigeon's throat. 

Yet, should you condesoend 
In patronage to bend 

To their mute mendioaoy with a touch. 

See that you stoop not overmuch ; 

For they have slim devices to dispense 
Unheralded their hoarded opulence. 

And turn the miser-name, by which man mocks 
Their secret whimsy, to a paradox. 

For (look you !) on your fingers gleams a stain 
That lights the reminiscent brain. 

And on the hand confers 
Kinship with old artificers — 

Himalayan painters who have made 
Imagination's escalade 

From earth to heaven by luminous curve and line 
Auriferous and argentine 

That left of labouring hands the fading hints 
Of arohangelio tints 

Shed from the splendours round the Throne of God. 

Heed not the dark that cannot light discern. 

And cries, " Only a dream I " For whoso wakes 
A worthy dream, from high enchantment shakes 
Divinity on what is less divine. 

As do these generations of the sod. 

Gold-fern and Silver-fern. 

Through ages out of mind, 

Linked with the high companionship of cloud. 

They have unostentatiously endowed 
With wealth uncountable the vagrant wind. 

They have transformed the speculative trust 
Of life into negotiable dust 
For Nature's enterprise of give-and-take 
Wherewith the flowers a rich investment make 
In the resounding business of the bee. 

Barth-rooted, voiceless, they aver 

One life in them, in thunder and the sea. 

In the frail beautiful and vastly strong ; 

And in the dispensation of delight 
Unwittingly can stir. 

By fixity, imagination’s flight, 

And, by their silence, song. 
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BY “AN INDIAN JOURNALIST” 


Mia mi tfe* fulfil Cssfsmras 

"T"HERE hai been a great deal of criticism 

I in the press in regard to the selection 
of Indian delegation to the Pacific Relations’ 
Conference to be held in Canada this 
month. Pandit Ennsrn's trenohant state- 
ment on the subject raises issues which 
certainly require elucidation. Is this a 
delegation on behalf of the Indian 
Institute of International Affairs or one 
arbitrarily selected from among the 
public men of India by persons in 
authority in the Government of India? 
If it is on behalf of the Institute, 
Sir Ramaewami Mudaliar, who is no more 
its President, has no right to make up 
a pocket delegation — choosing bis own 
nominees, members and non-members 1 
And who is financing the delegation — 
the Institute or the Government? 

These are relevant questions, whioh 
must be answered. Criticising the 
manner in whioh the delegation has been 
packed, Dr. Eunzru alleges that 
Sir A. RamMwami Mudaliar had been guilty 
of usurping the powers of Indian International 
Affairs. He was a representative of the Govern- 
ment ef India on the War Cabinet and the 
Pacific War Council, and so the Gov^oment 
were responsible for his public actions. He had 
no right to assume the powers whioh belonged 
to the Institute, much iem to ehooss delegates, 
four of whom were members of the Institute and 
all of whom with the exception of one were offloiais. 

Surely the Government could be no 
party to so unconstitutional an action I 


IN Parsls’ Isslsvatiss 

It will be remembered that in a ceoent 
pronouncement in the House of Commons, 
Mr. Attlee repeated the usual formula 
that the attitude of the minorities forbids 
the grant of independence to India. 

Tbars ere a number of extremely effective 
minorities who must be oomidsrtd. There are the 
Sikhs, the Persia, the Princes and the population 
of Indian States. 


For their part Farsis in India have 
never claimed any safeguards in any 
constitution : they have kept true to the 
great tradition siooe the days of Dadabhai 
that their interests are identical with the 
rest of the population. Leading men of the 
Comeianity have, therefore, lost no time in 
repudiating M^Attlee’s statement. They 
think it yMpfoalfc that their name 


should be dragged in to obstruct the 
freedom movement in India, In a wglb 
worded reply to the allegation, they declare s 
Following the leed* given by our great Modem 
like Dedsbhei Neorofi, 8ir Phscoeseheh If Ills 
and Sir Dtashew Weoha, we, Pemis, hove always 
asserted that we are Indiana first and hose snfcad 
for neither separate lepraaantaMeo In IN Mglala* 
tive or municipal bodice, nor say spoeaa! treat- 
ment in the Servieea. This waa our stand even 
at the Round Table Conference. i Gendhl 

mode a special reference to lids end said that the 
Penis formed the only minority that never ashed 
for separate r ep r ses nt a ti on. May we new nophe 
size that, in thoae days, it la absolutely sanntlal 
that we should stand by this self saeus p rin c i ple 
and policy. Expediency and polity apart, on 
moral grounds, we dearly see that our fotms 
is indissolubly linked with that ef otn 
communities. 


That is a lead whioh other co mmunit ie s 
who have the good of the oouatry at 
least, will do well to follow. 


IN Mstrspslitai ef Mis 

Dr. Fosa Weatcott, the Metropolitan 
of India, is one of the few men for 
whom the late Lord Morley, a oonflr med 
agnostic, had the deepest reepeot and 
admiration. The Venerable Bishop, who 
has just turned 80, is .reputed 
for his learning and piety, and hie wise 
words of counsel on more than one 
occasion in the ohequered history of our 
times, have been in the nature of a 
healing balm. Apart from being a good 
shepherd to his own flock, Dr. Westootk 
has brooght to his task a breadth of 
vision and catholicity of mind truly 
becoming his role as leader of the 
oh arch. Hie friendship with hllmhmtop* 
Gandhi and poet Rabindranath Tagore, 
and his sympathy with and 
of their life and character are well known. 
Great minds think alike and s piritua l 
kinship has added a fresh lustre to the 
reputation of the Metropolitan u» oar 
countrymen. Mr. Arthur Moore r*"n*«»de 
ue that the good* Bishop hag served in 
India for 58 years and “nas set ns 
Europeans, a good example by mohfo g it 
hiB home and adopting Indian dooM)*”, 
Amidst all the heat and dost of contro- 
versy, tbs Metropolitan hae stood op lor 
the way of Christ as the better way. Our 
respectful felicitatiorfs to the good Bishop 
on the ocoasion of his AMh birthday. 


Ok 
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C. ft.'f. Istsrvisw with tot Users! 

Undismayed by the obvious difficulties of 
yip situation and battling with foroes of 
opposition and apathy from many quarters, 
Mr. 0. Bajagopalaohari", with an energy 
which many younger men might envy, 
has pushed on with the heroulean task 
of bringing about a settlement of the 
deadlock in India. He has travelled from 
place to place and sounded men of all 
parties. He took great pains to ascertain 
Mr. Jinnah's views on the deadlook. 
As everyone knows, Bajaji is too shrewd a 
politician to undertake so onerous a obarge 
without some hope of suoeees in his 
mission. He saw Liberals, European 
leaders, Indians in high office and spared 
no pains to keep himself in touoh with 
the views of the men who matter. But 
he feels that no settlement oould be 
made without consulting Gandhiji and 
the Congress leaders in prison. And 
who more competent to do this than 
Bajaji who knows the working of Gandhi'B 
mind better than anyone we oan think of? 
It is, therefore, all the more painful and 
disappointing that the Viceroy, instead of 
welcoming Mr. Bajagopalaohari’s move, 
should have refused him permission to 
meet Mr. Gandhi. That Mr. Amery should 
have approved the Vioeregal veto need 
not surprise us; but it is somewhat odd 
that the Members of the Viceroy’s Counoil 
should have thought fit to follow the 
Governor-General's refusal with a belated 
expression of their concurrence with the 
Vioeregal lead. That men like Sir Porn- 
shottamdas Thakurdas, Sir Ohimanlal 
Setalvad and Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru should 
openly condemn the course adopted by 
the Governor-General is proof of the intense 
feeling of frustration that is coming over 
many minds. How oould Bajaji's interview 
with Gandhiji worsen the situation ? This 
lack of oo-operation on the part of the 
Government is the most unhelpful and 
distressing feature of the situation, apart 
from the inherent difficulties arising from 
apathy and reaction in many quarters. 
Whether 0. B. would at all succeed in 
persuading Mr. Gandhi to his own view 
is a deferent matter. The fact remains that 
a man of his undoubted ability and gifts of 
persuasion has been denied the chance of 
yoking a final effort at settlement. 


Br. Mssksrjee's Restgeslies 

Dr. Shyam Prasad Mookerjee, Plannee 
Minister of Bengal, who has resigaad 
his seat from the Cabinet, has issued 
a lengthy statement, setting forth the 
reasons for the resignation. It may be 
within the recollection of our readers, 
how Dr. Bhyam Prasad, as Working 
President of the Hindu Maha Babba, has 
been making indefatigable efforts to bring 
about an agreement among the parties 
in India, with a view to establish a real 
National Government, at any rate for 
the period of the war. But no sooh 
settlement is possible without consultation 
with Gandhi and Congress leaders under 
detention. The Vioeroy's refusal to give 
Dr. Mookerjee permission to meet 
Mr. Gandhi has cut the ground from 
underneath his feet and all his efforts 
have gone to waste. The oontiouaooe of 
the present deadlook, he says, "is inevit- 
able so long as the policy Of British 
Government remains unchanged **. He adds : 

"The real obstacle to a settlement is 
not Indian disunity but unwilliognees on 
the part of the British Government to 
transfer power to Indians." 

Dr. Mookerjee makes it clear beyond 
doubt that the resignation is not due to 
any difference of opinion between himself 
and the Chief Minister or any of his 
colleagues. They have jointly worked 
together in complete harmony. It is 
the interference from other quarters 
that has made " provincial autonomy a 
oolosaal mockery". 


My txpmicnoe as s Frovtosbl Minister for 
eleven month* justffies ms in stating dearly and 
categorically that Ministers, while posscmtog great 
responsibilities for whioh they are answerable to 
the people and the legislators, bare very little 


powers, especially la matters cooccmtog tbs rights 
and liberties dr tbs people. In Beimel, a deal 
Government has functioned daring lbs last one 
year. The Governor baa ch osen to aet, b miay 
vital matters, in disregard of the withes of the 
Ministers and has depended m tbs sdvfss sf a 
Motion of permanent offi d ale , who am bdtfbmnt 
to the inter aits of the province. If the Brittab 
Prime Minister or the flee mt ary of Stab has the 
courage to direst aa enquiry late the annum to 
which popular righto tows been dbn«sfdcd 
sgstaet the advice of nspnurilrlr Iflnblmi tbs 
hollowness of their claim JfcC '*Smtokm Matos 
is already to aeriou to Mro; vud exposed. 
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Iwerlsa Mi Mia 

It is evident that official propaganda in 
U. EL A. is having a reverse effect. Inde- 
pendent American opinion cannot swallow 
all that is said against the popular move- 
ment in India, It feels that much can 
be said on the other side, which is appar- 
ently withheld from the American publio. 
That is the significance of the fall page 
advertisement that reoently appeared in 
the New York Time a. Americans are asked 
to express their opinion freely on the 
question of Indian freedom. The signatories, 
among whom are many distiogaished 
persons connected with literature, politics 
and business, ask : “ Is India America's 

business?" and answer: 

Yss, because we need I adit's millions on our 
side against Japan. The people of India do not 
want Japan. They want freedom. If they can be 
assured of freedom, they will fight against Japan 
as fafa* is fighting. 

How oan the Indian people be assured ? 

Mot by words and not by promises. They 
fought bravely through the first World War, 
believing that they would be given freedom 
through an orderly process of reform to begin 
irnm*diately after victory. They waited two years 
and nothing happened. Then they began their 
own long struggle of which to-day is only a part. 
They wul not believe promises again. 

Action is required, not prom is es and action 
now, before it is too late. 

iMts 9 Irlbvts Is gssttl 

In a public life extending over five 
deoades, Gandhi, like any other leader of 
repute, has paid the price of his own 
greatness. For to be great, as Emerson 
said, is to be misnnderatood. He has 
been praised and reviled— even for the 
same qualities. But the ''quit India" 
slogan has evidently upset the minds of 
many men— normally well disposed to 
Hr, Gandhi. Not long ago, there were 
not wanting people in England, who in 
their bitterness against Gandhi's attitude, 
did not scruple * to call him a fifth 
columnist. This is orass stupidity; and 
Field-Marshal Smuts, who has known 
Gandhi for many deoades past and has 
fought many battles with hitn, oould not 
allow this scurrilous indictment to pass 
unchallenged. In a recent Press Conference 
In London, the South Afrioau statesman 
took upon JMggglf to make it dear 
beyond douhflnSPfe 


it is shear nonssnse to talk of Gandhi as e 
•Fifth Oolvnrtflt', He ii • gieet mao. He is 
one of the greet men of the world end he 
is the lost p etoop to bo placed In that cat eg o ry. 
He ie doHaated by high spiritual ideal* Whether 
those ideals are always practicable In our dHBsnlt 
world ie another question. 

But prejudices die hard: and -wilful 
prejudices are the worst form of propaganda. 
It is, therefore, not a little painful to leans 
that the Daily Telegraph and the Titnee 
are among the newspapers which, while 
reporting Field-Marshal Smuts* Presg 
Conference address, omitted to publish his 
tribute to Gaudhi and his emphatio 
repudiation of the suggestion that Gandhi 
oould be considered a fifth -columnist. 

This petty-minded malignity oan not 
harm Gandhi more than the papers 
themselves. 

Besgtl la Travail 

Bengal has been bard hit by more 
than one freak of miBfortone. A severe 
cyclone passed over oertain parts of the 
Provinoe in the middle of Ootober, 
causing widespread havoo in the districts 
of Midnapore and 24 Parganas. In the 
worst affected areas, says the Government 
Report, 

there wu a heavy low of human lives t he 
present estimate being not lees than 10,000 pamoos 
in the Midnapore aktriot and * 1,000 In the 24 
Parganas district. The loss of oattle was vno 
beavioi nearly 75 per oent. As to houeaa, praoti- 
oally Ovtkj kutcka house was severely damaged 
or destroyed. 

As if the flood havoo were not enough, 
there was a terrible outbreak of fire in 
the pandal erected for the publio cele- 
bration of Kali puja in Calcutta. The 
tragic story of the death by burning, 
suffocation, or injury of 188 persons, 
mostly women and ohildren in Calcutta la 
a terrible reminder of the general neglect 
of elementary precautions on suoh oooasions. 
The result was that hundreds were trapped. 
It wae a gruesome eight. 

The only comfort is that help is soon 
rushed to the affiioted area. Government 
did what they oduld and publio bodies 
like the Bamakrishna Missftn and the 
Bervante of India Society are doing their 
bit to bring suooour to the afflicted. 
Belief in the shape of provisions and 
nursing is argent and it behoves the 
rest of India to do all they oould to 
supply the urgent* needs of suffering 
humanity. 



FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

BT “CHRONICLER " 


Britfab Cabled Cfcae|«9 

Important changes have been effeoted 
in the personnel of the British Cabinet. 

Sir Stafford Cripps has left the War 
Cabinet. He beoomes Minister of Airocaft 
Prodnotion. 

Mr. Herbert Morrison is to fill tbe 
vaoanoy in the War Cabinet. 

It is stated that Sir Stafford Cripps 

did not want to remain in the War 

Cabinet as be will have so mnoh 
technical work in tbe new post. 

Mr. Anthony Eden beoomes leader of 
the House of Commons retaining the 

post of Foreign Secretary. 

Colonel Llewellin becomes Resident 
Minister in charge of Supply matters 
in Washington. 

Colonel direr Stanley is appointed 
Colonial Secretary snoceeding Lord Cran- 
bonrne who becomes Lord Privy Seal 
and leader of the Honse of Lords bat 

not a member of the War Cabinet. 


Hr. ChsrebiN’e lenrsy ef the War 

In a broadcast to the nation and the 
world, Mr. Churchill said : 

We are becoming ever more entitled to be 
sure that the awful perils which might well have 
blotted oat our life and all that we cherish will 
be surmount*!, and that we shall be reserved 
for further service la the vanguard of mankind. 

After expressing bis confidence in Qen. 
Alexander and Gen. Montgomery, and in 
our soldiers and airmen who have at last 
begun to oome into their own, Mr. Churchill 
added: 1 

If the enemy ihould, hi due oourse, be blasted 
from the Tunisian tip— which is our elm— -the 
whole of the south of Italy, all naval bases, and 
all munition es t a b U shm sota and othsr military 
objectives, wherever situated, will be brought under 
prolonged, scientific and shattering sir attacks. 

He the* paid a tribute to the French 
Fleet at Tonlon whiob, through self-immo- 
lation, had ophsld the honour of France. 

We may be sure that after what has happened, 
the ideals sod spirit of what we have called 
Fighting France will exercise a dominating influence 
upon ton whole French notion. 

Mr. Ghurchil concluded : 

1 know of nothing that has happened yet 
which Justifies the hope that the war will not ba 


long or that bitter and bloody yearn do not lie 
ahead. It may well ba that the war in Europe 
will oome to an and before the war In Asia, The 
Atlantic may ba oalm while, in the Pacific, tha 
hurricane sloes to its full pitch. If events should 
take such a oourse, we should, of oourse, bring 
all our forces to the aid of the United States 
and our kith and kin in Australia and Mew 
Zealand in the struggle against the aggressions 
of the Japanese. 

Indeed, in (he Far Bast, Japan boa 
token a severe beating in tbe operations 
round Australia. She has perforce to be 
on the defensive and the anxieties of 
last Spring are passing. It is in this 
oontext of an improving war situation that 
the Prime Minister's speech should be 
viewed. 


Iks Freni Float 

One of the most disquieting, because 
uncertain, features of the straggle in the 
sea, was with regard to the attitude of 
tbe French fleet in the Mediterranean, 
probably tbe most powerful Naval power 
in Europe, next to the British. The 
report of the scuttling of part of the 
fleet in Toulon, is an indioation of the 
way the wind blows— apart from being a 
positive relief to the position of the 
Allies in that area. 


When France fell in June 1940, the fleet was 
scattered * e few units reoohsd British ports, some 
were interned at Alexandria (where they still Us), 
some remained in Indo-Gbioa, oome at Oran and 
Baker, while the akeraft-oerrier Beam and two 
light andsen were bnmobiUeod at Martinique in 
the West Indite. But the bulk of tha neneb 
navy stayed at Toulon, tha great MedOenaooao 
naval base, whan they ware joined by othsr 
units following the British assault on French 
warships at Oran. 


The Viohy Government held the 
at Toulon as its trump oard. 
There was always the threat that if 
Hitler proved too tyrannous in the eyes 
of Petain, tbe fleet would join tho 
enemies of Germany. Says a contemporary : 

Whan the Nads drove their teaks through 
Unoccupied France, the future of the warships 
at onoa beoame a live * ' ‘ * 


called upon it to join the Allies in North Africa 
but there seem to have been a division of opinion 
among the ootumaadsfe and crew of the warships. 
Now that Hitler has broken Ida promise to refrain 
from seising the fleet, the French have replied 
by scuttling the powerfo^T *Nf lying in the 

r ' 
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Itttnl m w-r H N Ailin' Immm 

In * reoeot broadcast from Delhi, 
Lt.-General G. M. Uoleswortb briefly 
surveyed the situation in that front and 
said that German intentions have again 
been foiled and the icy Angers of winter 
are now olntching at Hitler's tired and 
battered foroes. Bat how does all this 
affeot the fature? 

Firstly, Hitler's pleas have spin gone book 
end with the growing strength of the Allies, time 
is whet he oennot afford to lose. Seoondly, be 
has failed to get the oil he so urgently requires. 
Thirdly, he has suffered severe lo s ses in man end 
material. Fourthly, be hie “lost foe” in the 
eyes of the world. 

Reoent events in Russia, in Afrioa and 
in the Pacific have had their far-reaching 
effeot on the morale of world peoples, 
whether Axis, Allied or those groaning ander 
German tyranny. They are a means to 
the end, bat not the end itself. 

While wo* may give thanks for these successe s, 
end take oorofort end renewed hope to our hearts, 
we must regard them in a true perspective, 
and temper the Area of ovar-oonfidanoe with 
the stirrup pump of reason and judgment. 
Although the tide of victory is now steadily 
Sowing in a broadening flood, wa have a 
long and difficult road to travel, and 
there is still much to be done. There is no 
time for oompfoeoey or relaxation. The cracks 
which now begin to appear in the Ads edifice 
must be widened. The time sails for ao even 
greater lnteadty of effort so that the crocks may 
not olose again. We must hit even harder and 
keep on It Is only dins that we shall 

shorten the duration of this dark olov* of war 
which hangs over us end hasten on the advent 
of the bright sunlight of viotory and peaee and 
hap p iness once mors. 


•pi. Mi ea (It Meat Metati 

Fteli-Marahal Smote has authorised 
Mr. Oharohill to toll tbe Commons and 
the people of Britain that, after examination, 
he li satisfied that all neoeesary measures 
to oombat the U-boat menace are being 
token. * 


Announcing this in reply to questions 
praising the Government to adopt Field- 
Marshal Smuts' suggestion for an authori- 
tative special supreme staff of scientific 
experts to deal with the German submarine 
menaoe, the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
Mr. Alexander, said: 

the ewpstea sgslusl (be U-bost is oonstentiy 
and SMKga&oeiy studied end superviaid by e staff 
of /^wtedty end Air Ministry Otoatal Cwmwend 
^ sad by f^nrr Urge hand of 


Our lieiesa 


m by fomo wc 

■wn M 

"jEmt 


hi ghly 

to vwy infant.. 


Tk. Mrisae Cmpai|o 

At » norat Pmu CrateWM in 
Washington, President Brawnlt raid tint 
Mr. Oharohill and he had deolftnd tint 
ft Second Front in Enrope wra imprac- 
ticable before next your. 

The F resident added that detail, of tin 
Afrioan offensive were worked ont in July. 
H. disolosed that plan, for till, offensive 
aotion wen dieoaued by Mr. Oharohill 
and himself .boot two wrak. after the 
attack on Pearl Harbonr, when lfr. Oharohill 
came to that ooontry (U. 8. A.). 

What the Afrioan campaign mean, to 
the allied nations has been made dear 
both in England and America. The 
allied nations have made history in tint 
oontinent. 

The Battle of Egypt baa been wen with 
resounding enooeee and the Afrioa Eorpe 
has been all bat overwhelmed in Libya. 
The Germans are making their last desperate 
stand at El Agbelia. At the other end 
of Afrioa, Allied foroes have maintained 
their advanoe and are now on the eve 
of the ernoial battle for Tonis and Bixerte. 
And the scuttling of the Frraoh fleet at 
Toulon hu removed a source of gnat 
anxiety, and aognn well ftor even' more 
advratnroax tasks ahead. 


The great Bnxeian offensive north-west 
and eonth of Stalingrad is gaining 
momentum, and then is evidence tint 
Germans have been taken by surprise. 

A full battalion of Germans and their 
■stellite Bamanians has tnmnderad. 

The Bed armies of General* Tomenenko 
and Batov an mashing their way from 
north and eonth to ohm the iron ring 
whioh the victorious Soviet forooo on 
throwing round the Germans at Stalingrad. 

She movement has been beautifully timed 
and excellently carried out and the doable 
Soviet atteoks have completely over* 
whelmed the enemy and disorganised him. 

Apart from direot gains to Bnstia, , the 
ohanoes of a powerful Axis ' oonnter-attaek 
in the Mediterranean an being negatived 
by the power and strength of the Russian 
winter offensive, whW* hu engaged large 
Goman armies end threa tens to dtotooy 
them completely. 



DIARY OF THE MONTH 


Oct. 29. U. S. President is urged to mediate 
on India. 

—Bibar village raided by troops. 

Oot. 80. Lonis Fisober, in tbe Nation , 
pleads for purifying war aims, particularly 
with reference to India. 

—Jap fleet returns from tbe Solomons. 

Oot. 81. Nasi craft raid Oanterbury. 

—Successful Soviet counter-attacks in 
Stalingrad. 

Nov. 1. Eigbtb army renews attack in 
Egypt. 

—Soviet evacuation of Nalobik. 

Nov. 2. 8ir Gurunatb Bewoor is appointed 
delegate to Commonwealth Telegraph 
Conference in Australia. 

Nov. 8. Allies capture Eokoda. 

—Big tank battle in Egypt. 

Nov. 4. Rommel hurled back. 

—Allied forces re-oocupy strategic points. 

Nov. 8. Sir Stafford Cripps announces 
new offensives to be opened. 

—The Times 9 foreign Editor pleads for a 
Press Charter. 

Nov. 6. Cease fire in Madagascar. End of 
French resistance. 

—Mr. Stalin reiterates urgency of Second 
front. 

Nov. 7. Allies land 1,40,000 men in 
North Africa. 

— U. 8. troops advance in Guadalcanal 
British retake Mersa Matriab. 

Nov. 8. Hitler's speech at Munich Beer 
Cellar. 

Nov. 9. Muslim League Council meets 
in New Delhi. 

—Vichy breaks with U. 8. A. 

Nov. 10. Mr. Churchill outlines war aims 
at the Lord Mayor's banquet. 

Nov. 11. German troops ordered to 
march into unoccupied France. 

Nov. 11 Viceroy refuses permission to 
O. & to meet Gandhi. 

— Jai Prakash Narain and five other 
petttkel prisoners are reported to have 

n£T* Aliks re-take Tobruk. 

— Genu-Smuts, at a .Press Conference in 
London, pays a tribute to Gandhi* 


Nov. 14. Gen. Giraud appointed Com- 
mander-In-Chief in North Afrioa. 

Nov. 18. Dr. Sapru's call to Britain to 
end the deadlock. 

—Italians engage allied Nava! units off 
North Afrioa. 

Nov. 18, Madras Government aooapts 
Editors' Conference proposals. 

—Axis retreat in Cyrenaica. 

Nov. 17. C. R. says that Governor-General 
did not consult his councillors before 
refusing permission to interview Gandhi. 

—Allies occupy Derna and Mekili. 

Nov. 18. Dr. S. P. Mookherjee, Finance 
Minister of Bengal, tenders resignation. 

Nov. 19 M. Laval appointed presumptive 
suooesBor to Mr. Petain. 

—Allies dash with Germans in Tunisia. 

Nov. 20. “Tbe Indian Express ” and “ Free 
Press" of Madras resume publication. 

— Nazis evacuate Benghazi. 

Nov. 21. Dr. Sapru pleads for a National 
Government for India and abolition of 
India Office. 

—Big battle in New Guinea. 

Nov. 22. German troops oross into Tunisia. 

—Sir Stafford Cripps is appinted Minister 
of Air Craft production. 

— Gen. Hertzog, South Afrioan statesmen, 
is dead. 

Nov. 28. Sir Mobamed Yakub is dead. 

—Dr. 8. P. Mookerjee indiets Government 
in a statement to the press. 

Nov. 24. Akbar centenary oelebration in 
London : Mr. Amery's tribute. 

—Lord Oranboorae is tipped for Vtoeroyalty. 

Nov. 28. Stalingrad relieved by Bed Units 
contacting defenders. 

Nov. 26. Nets York Timas pleads tor 
mediation by United Nations re : Indian 
deadlock. 

—Russian pinoers olose on Axis troops 
in Dop Elbow. 

Hot. 87. All Hotal unite in fonlon eonttlad. 

— Adminl Darien U deprfred of nUmStr. 

Hot. 86. Rnaalana re>teka Ktetekyn. 

— British occopT Reunion blends. 

Hot. 89, lffr. Willie® Patrick Span, 
appointed Ohio! Jnatiee of India. 

Hot. 80. lb. Churchill nrtawa the War 
aiteaMaa In a tmadeaai apeeoh. 

— < OoideU Hall apprehend* aeriona nafaat 

h iwr. 
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(only short notices appear in this section) 


Immanuel Sant: On rnhiOBOPHY in 

GENERAL. Translated with Four Intro- 
ductory Essays by Humayun Sabir. 

University Press, Calcutta. 

“ On Philosophy in Oeneral " is the earlier 
of the two introductions whioh Sant wrote 
for the Critique of Judgment. Sant divides 
the faculty of thought into understanding 
or the oapaoity of the knowledge of the 
general, judgment or the oapaoity of 
subsuming the particular under the general 
and reason or the faculty of determining 
the particular through the general. The 
first Critique gives us the category of the 
understanding, the general principles of the 
possibility of knowledge , but it does 
not solve the relation of the general 
to the particular. 

The Critique of Judgment is an attempt 
at reconciling reason with understanding. 
The first two Critiques make us believe 
that understanding and reason are distinct 
faculties with no common ground whatever. 
In saying that understanding gives 
knowledge but not of the individual, 
Kant is really denying the possibility of 
knowledge; and in holding that reason 
which oonoerns itself with the individual 
gives no knowledge, he is equally denying 
the intelligibility of moral oonduot. But 
in the third Critique, he finds in judgment 
an ability to aooount for the operation of 
both reason and understanding. Aesthetic 
judgment is the liaison that mediates 
between scientific knowledge and moral 
conduct. 

lb. Sabir's translation is lucid; and 
his introductory essays oontain a dear 
and comprehensive survey of Kant's 
Critical Philosophy. Mr. Eabir has 
undoubtedly placed all lovers of Sant under 


The Penguin New Writing— 10. Edited 
by John Lehman. Allen Lane, Penguin 
Publishers, Middlesex, England, fid. 

“ There is no such thing, " the Daily 
Express proclaimed recently, "as culture in 
war time." But despite the Beaverbrook 
ban, good hooks oontinue to be published, 
cultural activity persists and intelligent 
men discuss ideas and strive for a new 
and better order of society. We are 
grateful to John Lehman for his folios 
of New Writing, whioh he has found it 
possible to resume even in these dark 
days. And let us hope that it will appear 
as long as paper supply lastB. The present 
number (10) is an excellent answer to 
those who think that only trash should 
be written in war time. It contains 
among other things poems by 0. Day 
Lewis and W. H. Auden, John Cornford, 
Laurie Lee, two Sonnets by Bex Warner, 
stories and scraps by Robert Tracy, 
Ignasio Silone, William Plomer, Jean Oiono, 
H. T. Hopkinson, Tanfarlo and Stephen 
Spender. 

Golden Goa. By Joseph Fortado. 
Published by the author. Jaffer AH 
Building, Mount Road, Masagon, Bombay, 
A vivid story of somewhat lnrid daft 
in Goa in the middle of the sixteenth 
century. The author himself a poet and 
literateur is animated by a spiritual ardour 
and a keen sympathy with* all manner 
of suffering and injustice. The love 
story oentres round the young Fidalgo 
Bahasinho and the Kanarese Convert girl 
Tulsibai, beautiful and aooomplished, spiri- 
tual beyond oompare. The story reaches its 
high watermark in «the trial and defence 
of Tulsibai alias Luisa Franolsoa Xavier, 
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Prosperity Thbouqh Industry. By Sir 
M. Visweavaraya. All-India Maoafaotarera 1 
Organization, Bombay. 

•In this pamphlet, Sir M. Viawesvaraya, 
as President of the All-India Manufacturers' 
Organization, pleads for rapid industriali- 
sation as the only onre for the ohronio 
state of poverty and destitution in the 
eountry. Under the A. I. M. 0. Scheme 
any village group, district, city or province 
can be made to bum with business activities 
to increase production to the utmost, 
provided there is the neoessary zeal and 
enthusiasm for the betterment of the local 
community. The proposals adumbrated by 
Sir Viswesvaraya are put forward with a 
view to promote self-help and enterprise 
in the people in the field of industrial 
production. The Organization welcomes 
all individual and independent efforts in 
this direction; but it is pointed out that 
unity of effort will be a source of 
strength and is likely to lead to the 
speedy realization of the common object. 
Hence, Sir Viswesvaraya’s appeal to the 
patriotism and public spirit of all leading 
citizens to take part in the oonstruotive 
work of the Organization. 


Five Pa, fob Tagobi. 

TAaOBB'S U1B8A0E. 

Heabt of Taoobx. Tagore Memorial 

Publications, Lahore, 4 As. each. 

These small pamphlets, attraotively got 
up with a pictorial oover, are designed 
to popularise the life and teachings of 
the great Bengali poet. The first is a 
biographical account of Tagore as prinee, 
poet, philosopher, prophet and patriot— 
the different roles in whioh Tagore made 
himself felt in his generation. The second 
pamphlet is an interpretation of Tagore’s 
thrilling message to modern civilisation. 
4 Heart of Tagore' contains the cream 
of Tagore's teachings in prose and verse 
culled from his writings. • 

Whose Freedom ? A Symposium. Inter- 
national Book Houso, Ltd., Bombay. 

The Symposium contains ohoioe selections 
from thought-provoking articles of the 
present and some vital quotations from 
the past. Tagore and Gunther and 
Madame Ohiang and Mahatma Gandhi 
and Pearl Buck are represented in the 
pamphlet. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Mzdioal Rzuar nr Eunora. Questions for 
Tmniediste Study. By Melville D. Me o k eniee. mj>. 
Institute of Intemstbnel Affoin. Oxford 
University Press. 

Ivnusxsr nr Hysou. By P. H. Krishna Bm, 
Cens us Supe rin tendent in Mysore. Qovmnent 
Frees, Baojploie. 

tsp Food Bumr. By Bsdhsfcsaaal Mukerjee. 

University hen, 


Sosno'i Ezozibs Diotxoxaby. Edited fay D. 0 . 


Wo ‘Conn’ Lm. B j in. K. BnJoM, a. >. 


Koivnpnr oad Kbonohlo L. Poatabl. ' 
by p. r. Xoioko. Caltod Iowa PubUoMlon 


Lm down. By ‘Littl. Min’. Wttb . Foreword 
by B. 0. Ho.abuOo. OnlUd fad to PabltattfoM, 
Lomingtoo Bead, Bombay. 

*■ Uuh Cow. By V. R. -ti — *-. nitm 
Dikohttor, Uolvonlty of Madreo PobHnMoo. 
B*. >. 

Amn OMUinn'i Koowudmi or B o g nm t 
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A FOUR-POINT PROGRAMME FOB INDIA 

The story of the failare of the Oripps- 
Oongreas negotiation* waa presented to 

America in saoh a way that the immediate 
reaotion was one of aoote oritioism of 
the Oongress. At any rate this was the 
impression created in this oonntry by 

Reuter's reports. On seoond thoughts, 

America seems inolined to be critical of 
British polioy. This is evidenced by 

reoent reports of the same Agenoy, colled 
from the Amerioan press. An outstanding 
instance .of such reaotion on independent 
opinion is afforded by Prof. Bertrand 
Russell's article in Asia, the text of which 
is now available in India. The English 
philosopher now in Amerioa pots the 
finger on the right spot : 

It is, I think, inadequately realised in the United 
States that Ur. Churchill has always been a die-hard 
imperialist. He opposed the Conservative Govern- 
ment when it introduoed a BiU— carried in spite 
of his fieroe hostility— to create a considerable 
measure of self-government in India. In this be 
proved himself much more Conservative than most 
Conservatives. The necessities of this war have 
done something to change his point of view, but 
not enough ; whether they will do enough in the 
near future is highly doubtful. 

The Professor blames both the British 
Government and the Oongress for their 
lack of statesmanship in their failare to 
resolve the deadlock. Both the British 
and the Indians, he says, "appear to have 
been blind to the realities of the war". 

Whatever may be 'the intentions of the British 
Government, it is riser that the British Asiatic 
Empire Is loet, and on a sane view there is no 
lesson to rsgret this, iidIsss it is soeoseded by a 
worst imperialism such as that of Japan. 

Pleading for the intervention of the 
United States, he writes : 

I 

bt 

the 
for 


k Is of the utmost importance that this should 
mUasd, a nd tha t we should loudly proclaim 
end of fcafiflMPtuiu Aria at one of the benefits 
which This is a matter in 


which Amerioan opinion is influential. It is to 
bo hoped that, as a result of the friendly ofltace 
of the Amerioan Government, if not *by British 
initiative, negotiations with the Indian NetfonaUato 
will be resumed before it ie too lata, 'failure to 
reach an agreement must bs disastrous to Indi a, 
and may he disastrous to all the United Nations* 

And then he suggests a four-point 
programme to settle the Indian problem: 

First, the United Nations should proclaim thrir 
fixed determination to form, after the war, n 
defensive alUanoe, pledged to united armed 
resistance against aggression by any power against 
any member of the allien oe. 

Second, India should bs promised (with a United 
States* guarantee) complete independence of the 
British Empire after the war, on oondition of 
joioing the Oriental group In the alliance. 

Third, for the period of the war, the Supremo 
War Council of the Uuited Nations should have 
the right to tend armed forces of any one of the 
United Nations into todia, in such numbers as 
might be deemed necessary. The generalissimo 
of saoh forces should be neither English nor Indian. 

Fourth, India should be enoouraged to vafae defence 
forces, not to be employed outride India, but to 
be subject to the generalissimo of forces in 
India, wheo engaged in military duty ; the dviliaQ 
side of the control of the defenoe force should, 
however, be in Indian heads. An analogous 
situation exists in Australia. 

With such aims, he says, the war becomes 
worth winning and possible to win. Without 
them it may be lost in ignoble eqabblee. 

WHITE MaN AND COLOURED MAN 

Gan the white man and the ooloured 
man oome together in any sort of co- 
operation? asks Pearl 8. Book in the 
New York Time Magazine . That ie the 
orux . of the future. 

In the answer to that question is the answer 
to where and when tide war will end. A truce 
whioh does not take into aoeount the question 
and the answer will be only a temporary Nothing 
space for recuperation for yet a g r e a t * phase of 
the war. If Amcrioans deny the question and 
evade the answer, if they ignore it as a matter 
of polioy and diptomaey, it Is simply to behave 
like the oetrich, because fa Asia no one denies 
it or evades it. In India it is the homing 
question, whose flames leap hkher every hoarj 
fa Banna it ie a rsgfag flmtfa Java, yea, and 
fa the FhiUippfaee and fa China. 
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INDIA AND THB WAR 

During the last Great War, some one 
asked Dr. Beeant: “When will the war 
end and how?” Dr. Besant’s answer was 
oharaoteristio. She said : " Not until 

Britain sets India free and India throws 
her whole strength into the war." Shis 
is as true today as it was in her time. 
For India’s participation as a free and 
united nation in a British Commonwealth, 
she held, is a oondition precedent to her 
full participation in today’s war, and full 
participation in this war is necessary to 
her right alignment in the future. Her 
own words are quoted by Conscience. 

I have no idea when the War will end, but 
1 do not think it will end until Britain lives up 
to her past traditions and her present professions. 
How it will end depends onoe more on her 
treatment of India; if she sets India free, India 
will arm herself and fight for Britain; then the 
man-power needed will be supplied, and there will 
be a glorious peaoe, which will last indefinitely. 
Britain and India, hand-in-hand, will keep the 
peaoe of the world. If she opposes India*s freedom, 
then the peace will be inconclusive and precarious ; 
and War will, ere very long, return. 

The War and Indian aspirations are closely 
intertwined, and the more those aspirations are 
realised in fact, the swifter will the victory oome 
and sit over the tonne* of the Allied troops. 

If Britain would cleanse her from enforcing 
her irresponsible rule over a neat Nation panting 
for freedo m , and would act In Asia consistently 
with her professions in Europe, the War-clouds 
would be scattered and the Bun of Peaoe would 
rise with healing in his wings. Than shall India 
and Britain together stand m guardians of the 
peaoe of the world. 

The Arms Act of 1878, continues 
Dr. Besant, completed India’s subjection 
and helplessness; and in the moment of 
the Empire's need, she finds herself in 
danger of invasion from Central Aafo as 
in the old days hot of Central A s i a 
dominated by* Germany, and herself with- 
out her old power of self-defence. 

A subject race cannot fight for others with the 
heart end the energy with which a free reos oan 
fight for the freedom of itself and othsre. If India 
is to make gnat sacrifices in defonoe of the *W«e, 
It most be as a partner in .the Empfo and not es 
» DqpndMoy. U Ipr Art *• w fighting fot 
her own 1 freedom as well es for the freedom of 


others, that aha will have bar piece as e fret 
Nation in a Commonwealth of me Nations under 
the British Grown; and then she will strain every 
nerve to stand by England to the lest. 

Nothing will save Indie bet the Indien 
valour, willingly coming to the resone. 
The British Empire's fate hinges on the 
fate of India. 

India is a tremendous reservoir of man-power, 
far greeter then America. The Americans take 
long to come. Indians are at hand at any lima. 
And is it to the dignity of England to say that 
it depends upon Americans and not on Indiana 1 
It is a matter of life and death for the Empire 
to arm Indians for defending it 


HOW EMPIRES R08E AND FELL 

"The Roman Republio grew Into the 
Roman Empire, only to crumble under 
raids of barbarian tribes notably Attila's 
Huns, early in the Christian era," says 
Mr. Albert Carr in the Christian Science 
Monitor . Europe was disorganised after 
the fall of Rome. 

Mohammedan hordes swept into Spain aod 
France. In a.d. 732 at Tours they were defeated 
and pushed baok. 

The Frankish King Charlemagne attempted to 
revive the Roman Empire, and smashed east to 
Poland 8outh to Rome. Bat after he died Ws 
conquests broke into pieoes. 

Under tbs Plantagenet kings, the English set 
out to take France. Bat in 1439 Joan of Arc 
led the French to vietory at Orleans; in time 
the Invaders were driven out. 

In the fifteenth oentnry the oonquering Turin 
pressed into Europe. Hereto resistance at View* 
blasted their hopes of over-rn««ing the West. 

The Hapsburga built an empire through 
marriages. Bat la the sixteenth osatury Phillip 
of Spain’s power oollapsad with the deatrwtfoo 
of the Armada. 

In the eighteenth oentnry Peter the Omni 
oonqnered the Baltio States for Ruaria,’ defeating 
the Swedes at Poltava. This empire ‘endured 
for a whils. 

Between 1799 and 1810, Napoleon took Italy* 
Germany, Spain, the Netherlands and Poland. 
Bat Waterloo seated the death of his empire. 

Io 1914* Wilhelm II tried to - realise Germany’s 
imperial destiny After the war on the Western 
Front, Germany ended up smaller than before. 

To-day Adolf Hitler has launched a sew 
drive for European dominance. Ia this 
drive doomed asks tfoipepdter ; Or osn 
he succeed where all ra*" > ve failed ? 
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XHB REVOLUTION IN FRANCO (1940-42) 

Writing in the Political 8cience Quarterly , 
M. Paul Vauoher, who witnessed the first 
stage of the Revolution after the armistioe 
of Jane 1940, says that the Goyernment 
of Viohy is labouring to evolve a new 
form of Fasoism and to establish with 
conservative help a renewal of the old 
sooial order. The liberation of France 
that may follow a German defeat would 
not neoessarily oanoel all the efforts now 
being made. Petain got authority from 
a Joint National Assembly to promulgate 
a new constitution. In January 1941, he 
appointed a National Counoil as a body 
of advisers representing the main economic 
and sooial interests of the country. He 
constituted separate committees out of the 
009*0*1, to deal respectively with problems 
of professional organisation, regionalism, 
Municipal government and the drafting of 
a new constitution. He has expressed his 
disapproval of universal suffrage and the 
Parliamentary system, as the country's 
will could not be properly expressed by 
the vote of individual citisens, but only 
by families and by professional, local, moral 
and spiritual groups, and these groups 
must be organised to . form a hierarchy 
tinder efficient leadership. 

Prof. Barthelemy of the University of 
Paris, who was an old Liberal and is 
now the President of the Constitution- 
drafting- Committee, now deolares that 
political institutions need not be founded 
on liberty, whose* restoration forms the 
final stage readied, after peace and order 
should have been built up. 

Dictatorship has been strengthened 
steadily sinoe July 1940. It inoludes a 
censorship imposed on the press by a 



radio both in publio and in the homt, 
the control of a monopolistic company 
for the production of films, liability to 
arbitrary prosecution before the ne#ly 
oreated courts and limitrtfe" on the 
seoreoy and freedom of juries. The poHcs 
force has been reorganised under newly 
appointed Intendants invested with political 
besides administrative powers. All govern* 
ment officials most beoome militants and 
ardent propagandists. Ex-soldiers are to 
be rallied in support of the National 

Revolution, and their unions have been 
merged into a single legion, which should 
restore the moral unity of the country 
and provide a link between the government 
and the people. Their functions as out- 
lined by Petain and Darlan resemble those 
of the FaBoist and Nazi parties. 

The internal organisation of the minis- 
terial departments has been distinctly 
improved ; drastic chaoges have been 
introduced in the local government, wherein 
the eleotive principle has been totally 
abolished, exoept in the rural communes. 
Regional reconstruction on. the basis of 
the old provinces is being attempted for 
areas muoh wider than the departments. 
Housing and industrial problems have been 
taokled with; small firms are protected 
against the competition of great employers, 
farmers have been favoured, agriculture is 
to be reorganised on corporative lines 
and a Labour Charter should define the 
relations between the employer and the 
employed. Thus the lines of the New 
Order in Franoe are being laid. 

CONTRIBUTIONS 

T HB Editor soUtite contributions on all 
topics of geomi interest, and in 
particular on subject* bearing on the political, 
c ommer cial, industrial and cooMatfe condition 
of India. Short articles on topical subjects 
arc preferred. Contributions a oceptcd and 
published will be duly paid for. 

It may be stated that a page of the 
Review takae in about 700 words. 

All contributions and books for Review 
should be addressed fo Mr. G. A. Mataaan, 
Editor, The Indim J Uwm, Esplanade, X agrar 
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REPRESENTATIVE VS. RESPONSIBLE 
GOVERNMENT 

One of (he rooks on whioh the Crippe 
Mission in India foundered last April, 
says .Mr. M. Bothnaswamy in the New 
Review for November, was the interpret* 
tion given to the term 11 Cabinet 
Responsibility." 

Whet Meukna Abul Kalam Asad and Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru meant by 1 Cabinet responsi- 
bility’ «m that of a government representative 
of the people though not elected by the people 
to the Legislature, and responsible to the 
Legislature, untrammelled by the veto of the 
Crown. What 8ir Stafford Cripps meant by It 
wee the responsibility of a government selected 
from among the elected members of the 
Legislature, responsible not only to the Legislature 
but to the Electorate from which the Legislature 
emanated. He gave to it not merely the legal 
and constitutional intei F . station normally given 
to it in England, but the most modern and 
most radical sense in whioh it may be used. 
While the Congress had in mind only one 
differentia of responsible government, the English 
representative had all of t*^n) in his mind. 
With this meaning of responsible government in 
hb mind, it is no wonder that he Drake off the 
negotiations on behalf of His Majesty's Govern* 
mmt, because in time of war there could not be 
such far-reaching changes in the constitution. 
And the representatives of the Congress were 
surprised at the break-down of negotiations which 
warn about to sail safely into completion. 

The BQ006BS of responsible Government 
in England, says Mr. Bothnaswamy, holds 
out no prospects of snooess if and when 
it should be introduced elsewhere. For 
there are oertain conditions whioh mast 
exist if responsible government is to 
serve the ends of free Government. 
Complete national unity is a oondition 
precedent: 

The conception of patriotism must be national 
and territorial, not racial as in Ceylon or 
Germany under the Basis or oo»muunai, or 
religious, or cultural aa in India. Not the 
wdfara of a community but the welfrre of the 
country as a .whole must be the concern of the 
doctors and tha elected. for it is only such 
complete national unity, snob a conception of 
patnotfan, auoh a political concern that will 
make rule by majority tolerable and free role. 
Is tim absence of such national unity, rule by 
majority would be rdle by a permanent majority 
— » India, for Instance, rule by Hindus. And if 
responsible government is to serve the ends of 
freedom, the majority behind tbs government 
must be mobile, must be liable to change. 


Freedom i, mod red under representative 
government by (he requirement theft the 
rale of the majority, whioh mnaft obtain 
in any lyaftem of plnral popular govern- 
ment, it (object to tan oondition that* 
the majority Is sought among tha 
competent and the eapebta— not ae in 
responsible government among all those 
that are adolt oiticens, irreepeotive of 
their capacity or their oompetenoe. 

Vnivmel nfltag. I* newsr y only to mpon- 
sible government, for only thus can wa have 
responsibility to the people. Majority rule la also 
pnder represen t ative government subject to 
provisions for the defence of minorities. The 
Legislature under representative g over nm ent 
consists of two Chambers equal in power to each 
other in all matters, even financial. The English 
discontent with the House of Lords, which led to 
the drastic reduction of ite power by the 
Parliament Act of 1011, was due to *the mieuee 
of its power by the perpetual Conservative 
majority of the hereditary members. And the 
financial powers of the mouse of Commons era 
due to its historical origin. There is no constitu- 
tional reason why a eeoond Chamber, wall 
constituted, eupptanentarily and oomptomantarily 
representative of the people, should not have 
equal powers with tha othar Chamber of the 
Legislature. A composite Ministry in which all 
the chief minorities are represented, an indepen- 
dent Judioiary, and the Rule of Law art 
additional safeguards against the tyranny of 
majority. 


What India wants, oonolodes Mr. Rathna- 
swamy, is not this or that particular 
form of government, bnt free government. 
It wants popular government, not because 
that is the only argument for the 

transfer of power from Britain to TMia 
bat because it is necessary for the 

political edaoation of the people of India. 

And the conditions and chcumstanccs of India, 
where only a limited franchise is possible sod 
where there ere permanent religious minorities, 
and a common national feeling is for to seek, 
dictate that the form of popular g07t. W utent in 
India shall be r epr es en tative government. AH 
the essentials of free government can be 
by it and in It a representative 
ministers answerable to the Legislature, 
independent Judiciary, the Rule of law, ftiei 
of the pram, of association, of the Individual. 
It is just because of Ite limits and rmtrelute, 
it is an answer to most of tbs potttioal 
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RUSSIAN ART 

The Russian people have always been 
distinguished by their unflagging interest 
in soienoe, outture and art. Dmetry 
Shostakovich, Stalin Prise Winner and 
oomposer of the world famons “ 7th 
Russian Heroic Symphony ", writing in 
the Soviet Union News, the first illus- 
trated periodical published in India, 
dealing exclusively with the affairs of 
the Soviet Union, observes : 

We in proud of our science, for it has made 
many a valuable contribution to human knowledge. 
We are proud of our literature, for it baa c r ea t ed 
eharaotere which embody the entire development 
of human society. We are proud of our muaio 
and of our painting, for they have produced works 
of inimitable power which constitute a pri c e l ess 
contribution to the treasure-store of world culture. 
Sons of our people were Pushkin and Tolstoy, 
Tehaikovaky and Glinka, Mussorgsky and Repin, 
Pavlov and Sechenov, and many other brilliant 
workers in the sphere of the sciences and the arts 

The great masters of the pen, the 
brush and the stage loved their people, 
suffered with them, wept with them, 
were torn by their passions and were 
stirred by their thoughts, says the writer. 
In spite of the death grips with the 
mortal enemy, Russian activities in the 
field of soienoe, art and oulture have not 
been stifled or allowed to die. 

On the contrary, the patriotic fervour that seised 
the peoples of the Soviet Union in defence of their 
fr eedom pr o ved to be a fertile soil bearing in 
theee days of war luxuriant fruits of art Our 
thaatna are working hard, etegbig new plays, 
developing new types and inspiring our people 
with noble and heroic sentiment! Berides staging 
new plays, they ere giving carefully studied inter- 
pretations of the greet productions of world dmme 
of the pest Our symphonic orchestras continue 
to give their coaawts to mmredstive audiences. 
Our muafetaas continue to delight compose r s like 
myself with their dsqp understanding of our works. 

In the oooraa of the present war, 
Russian composers have prodooed a 
number of interesting works. 

They know thet every new composition written 
by a men who 1ms Us oountry end who finds 
the right ttagee for the sxprmrion of tste thoughts, 
is a salve at the enemy. Altough we hevc eUgh 



of our music la immense -from short songs to 
huge operas end symphonic works. 

We Soviet musicians are persiatent searchers for 
new styles. We know thet we must net stand 
still, that we must always advanoe and oeaealemly 
perfect ourselves, never forgetting that our *art 
must serve the people, that it it essential to 
them, that it is one of the weapons in battle 
and an instrument of victory. 

We enjoy the generous support of the state end 
ere eb..ocmded by the sotiritode end oonssm of 
Government end people. We must justify the 
oonSdenoe and the hopes which have been placed 
in m. “Forward, to new shone,” Museorgtay, 
the great Russian composer said: “Forward to 
victory,'* is the motto of the 8oviet musicians, 
the heirs and su c cessors of the great traditions of 
world musical culture. 

GAUCA8US DEFENDING INDIA 

Writiog under the title “ Caucasus defends 
India" in the Soviet War News Weekly , 
the President of the Supreme Soviet, 
M. Mikhail Kalinin says: 

"Ae far back as 1918, the Germans 
set themselves the objeofc of seising the 
Ukraine, the Caucasus, Turkish port of 
Trebixond and all Asia Minor and attaoking 
India, intending in this way to achieve 
world domination. To-day the Fhsrist 
Press is reoalling with relish the German 
invasion of the Caucasus in 1918. For 
instance, the German newspaper Deutech* 
Ukrainer Zettung wrote : 'When one thinks 
that to-day German-Alpine troope have 
appeared onoe more in those districts to 
oarry out the behest of 1918, the logic 
of world history must be claimed to 
be olearly realised. To-day, Germany is 
materialising her victory, which was post- 
poned 25 years ago.' 

“ She Red Army is ehebking the enemy's 
advanoe. The Trans-Caucasian Republics 
have klso risen in defenoo of the Northern 
Caucasus. The Germans wish to endato 
the Caucasian peoples and lay a nail to 
India across the mountains. Let ns tan 
the Oaooasus into the graveyard of toe 
invaders," 
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SHE ALLIES’ MOBAL SIBATBOY 

Mr*. John Ganther, wife of the world- 
journalist and author, in a letter 
to the New Republic, writes:— 

This* war has not been engaged in by the 
milUone of people who ere fighting it* either to 
o H tf the English slums or to demoemtiae the 
English caete system or even to make a Seven 
Sea Navy for the American Century rbvating and 
exciting as these projects may seem to Englishmen 
and Americans. 

This war is being fought by the people who 
are fighting it, in order to get nd of foreign 
aggression perpetrated on their native soil. 

Pointing ont that British rule in India 
itself is an instance of aggression, 
Mrs. Ganther proceeds: 

This is the precedent for all other aggressions 
that have since followed. And until it is wiped 
ont, it will remain the moral and physical excuse 
for all other aggressions which continue to follow 
in its rotted trail 

What Britain hi doing to India is not only political 
immorality. It is political lunacy. Not all the 
perfamee of Araby, or the most eomplioated 
apologias of the subtlest Ministries of Information 
can cover np that blot. 

This war must be fought with planes, guns and 
ships, but first of all It must be fought with 
dean hands. 

What's to be done? 

Dirty records must be demised not later but 
now. England must obey India’s wiU for indepen- 
dence to-day— yes, oven in the midst of war. 
She had her opportunity to do so twelve yearn 
ago in the midst of peace. She did not take it 
then. She must take H now. 

India's will for independence is expressed 
by her major political party, the Indian 
National Congress. 

AH else told by England such as that majority 
yule doss sot apply In India or that democracy 
to impamihls In India without English autocracy, 
or tbs Insanely involuted nonsense about the 
MsiisiBS, the e a s t sa, the Prinoee eto., is self-delusory, 
balMtovy lying of a most dangerous order, 


For not only does the Congress represent the 
democratic wifi of the Indian people, but by a 
miracle of historical accident, the Congress heppeoa 
to be led by two of the greatest men who have 
ever lived anywhere in any tima. And only the 
powerful self-restraint of these two men hid stood 
between England and the great suppressed wrath 
of the Indian people. 

The first strategical consideration in any warfare 
is that of moral strategy. The moral strategy 
or (hie war demands the independence of India 
as its eamntial oorner-stone. 

The first nation to bo freed from aggression 
must be India, Aggremlon must be eradicated — 
®vcn if we have to go so far as to look in our 
own mirror to find the aggressor. 

Not until India is free oan this war 
begin to be won, oondades Mrs. Gontber. 

No matter how many gorgeous purple speeches 
Mr. Churchill makes nor even how many n ume rical 
votes of oonfidonoe he continues to get. No matter, 
how we step up our rationalised production, nor 
how many more billions of seroe we add to our 
budget, nor how many lives wo may «dd to the 
earth's long casualty lists. 

Whatever the devious dictates of the India 
Offloe, the peoples of England and of America 
have not so far forgotten their own revolutionary 
pacts as to be indifferent to India's revolutionary 
present. 


INDIA IN PERIODICALS 


Hx*du Womm : Succession nod Marriage. By 
Saohin Ben. [Current Thought, Dooetnber ISIS.] 

Amur's Raaonov to Om> India* Paintings. By 
flree Bhabani Chum Law. [Tbs Maha-BodhL 
October ISIS,] 

National Htxus, Bcnros m Posms or India. 
flnmsh Chandra Deb. [The Indian 
September, ISIS.] 

Usaa of an Asuan By W. Q. Lash. [Tbs 
Review, October ISIS.] 


Tsa UmvasssTT of Oman. By B. J.K. Orowtber . 
[The New Review, November ISIS.] 


Tn Naoassmr of Ending India* Pow-ia* 

Ctamrwb durum mm bnu urn m... 
Bar Prof. Tm Ym-Bbw. [ Tta. ThaMOffeW, 
Ohio* thunbu, Nonmbw 19U. ] 

Isma— Was ass P moths. LTh. Bomd Mi., 
MpMMr IMS.} - 



INDIAN 

Hyderabad 

EXPORT OF GOLD AND SILVER 
The export of gold and silver from 
H. B. H. the Nizam's territory is prohi- 
bited coder the Defence of Hyderabad 
Boles, aooordiog to a notification issued 
by the Government. The notification 

further says that any person wishing 
to carry gold or silver in any 

shape outside the State most obtain 
permit from the Finance Secretary. In- 
fringement of this order will be ponUbed 
by a term of imprisonment opto five 
years, or by the imposition of a fine. 

The I 4 ATE Sib MOHAMED YAKUB 
We regret to record the death of 
Bir Mohamed Yaknb, Reforms Adviser to 
the Nizam's Government and a former 
Member of the Ooonoil of State, doe to 
heart failure at Hyderabad, on November 28. 
His experience aB a member, both of the 
Central Legislative Assembly and the 
Ooonoil of State, helped him greatly in 
working oat the details of the Hyderabad 
Reforms, part of which was introduced 
during the last six months. 

A HYDERABAD COMMITTEE 
a In view of the insistent demands from 
all seotions for redootion in public expen- 
diture, a Committee with non-official 
majority has been appointed by the 
Nizam's Government to suggest, after foil 
and detailed examination, praotioal steps 
to be taken for 'effective eoonomy. The 
Chairman of the Committee will be the 
Mnaaoe Member, Mr. Gnlam tMiammed. 
GRANT TO BHANDARKAR INSTITUTE 
H. B. H. the Nizam's Government have 
sanctioned Rs. 800 for the publication of 
the Mahabharat to the Rbaudarkar Research 
Institute, 


STATES 

Mysore 

OCCUPATIONAL INSTITUTE . 

The Government of Mysore have passed 
orders sanctioning a scheme submitted by 
Sir M. Viswesvaraya, ex-Dewan of Mysore, 
for the starting of an Occupational 
Institute in Bangalore. 

Sir M. Viswesvaraya has offered to 
make a donation to this Institute of the 
entire amount of honorarium payable to 
him for the period he waB the Chairman 
of the Bhadravati Iron and Steel Works, 
the amount being Rs. 1,80,000. Five lakbe 
of rupees will be required for the capital 
expenditure to begin with. The recurring 
expenditure will be Rs. 75,000 per annum 
in the beginning, rising to one lakh in 
near future. 

It is proposed to make a start with 
the following 12 occupations: nteohanioal 
and eleotrical engineering, Claeses I and 
II ; radio mechanism ; tailoring and 
oloth-making ; working in leather and 
man ufiio tore of boots and shoes; printing; 
house-building ; mining , plumbing and 
installing sanitary fittings, boilers and 
engines; automobile mechanics. 

Mr. P. H. Krishna Bao, who is now the 
Census Superintendent, has been appointed 
Special Offioer for working out the details 
in consultation with a Committee which 
will consist of three officials and two 
non-offioials. 

PROHIBITION OF WHEAT TRANSPORT 

The Government of Mysore have prohi- 
bited, under the Defence of Jfndia Rules, 
ths transport of wheat and wheat products 
in any form from aoy plaoe inside the 
State to any plaoe outside the State 
either by road or rail, except under a 
permit issued by the District Magistrate 
of the Distriot from which the commodity 
|s to be exported. 
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Baroda 

CROP AND AT.TJBD RESEARCH 
Ihe agricultural obemist of the State 
investigated daring .the year 1940-41 
problems connected with ootton, suitable 
soils, tobacco onltnre, fertilisers, dry farming, 
etc. Crop research was oondaoted at the 
five main stations: Baroda, Amreli, Dabboi, 
Jagndan and Vyara. The work at these 
terms was concerned with the selection 
or evolution of a type best suited to the 
soil and olimate of the area. 

Separate farms have been established 
for each of the distinctive agricultural 
tracts of the State, to experiment with 
orops and prooess of agriculture, and to 
help to provide the need for pedigree 
seeds, modern implements and manure. 
There are eight snob farms in the State. 

INCREASE IN POLICE FORCE 
To meet the situation created by war 
conditions with regard to maintenance 
of internal peace and seourity, Govern- 
ment have sanctioned 91 new ohowkis 
to be opened throughout the State with 
an additional strength of 897 men. An 
addition to the mounted polios foroe has 
also been sanctioned. The expenditure 
sanctioned exceeds Rs. 68,000. 

ADULT LITERACY CAHPAIGN 
The drive against adult illiteracy was 
continued in the State during the year 
1940-41 when 669 classes were working 
with an at t e ndan ce of about 6,698. Of 
these 1,974 were awarded certificates of 
literacy. A Committee has been appointed 
to devise suitable literature for them. 

BARODA WAR EFFORT 
1. Gifts of His Highness the Maharaja 
Saheh amount to Rs. 90,47,947. 

9. The contributions of the people of 
the State to the Baroda War Gifts Fund 
now oome to Rs. 9,18,407. 

8. Investments in Defence Loans and 
Savings Certificates amount to Rs. 106.66,860. 


Travancore 

THE GOVERNOR IN TRAVANCORE 

His Excellency Sir Arthur Hope, Governor 
of Madras, declared open the Sri Ohitra 
Exhibition at Trivandrum on November 6 
in the Counoil Chamber, before a dis- 
tinguished gathering. 

Sir O. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, the Dewaa, 
welcoming Their Excellencies to Trivan- 
drum and requesting the Governor to 
open the Sri Chitra Exhibition, said that 
the exhibition was originally started as 
a manifestation of spontaneous non-official 
activity about 19 years ago with a 
view to enabling the people of the State 
to see what, in the way of cottage 
industry and bigger industrial (expansion, 
extensive agricultural and other methods 
and means mold be effected, so as to 
ameliorate their lot. Those exhibitions 
proved so effloaoious that the Government 
came to the oonelusion that there should 
be established a permanent exhibition 
designed for the purpose of furnishing a 
bird's-eye view, taking a oonspeotus of 
all the industrial and agricultural activities 
of the State and the present exhibition 
woe the nucleus of that venture. 

SRI CHITRA MUSIC CONFERENCE 

The Sri Ohitra Muaio Conference 
was opened by Sir C. R. Reddi at the 
Victoria Jubilee Town Hall, Trivandrum, 
before an audience of mnsioiaas, students 
of musio, leading officials and non-offioiais 
of the 8tate and a large number of lad l es. 
Tamil Isai Selvar T. Laksbmana Pillai 
presided over the Conference. 

Kolhapur 

KOLHAPUR ADOPTION 

The long-awaited adoption oeremony of 
H. H. 8hri Pratapsingh Maharaja 
Ohbatrapati, the new eleven months' oM 
successor to the Kolhapur Qadi by Bar 
Highness Tarabai Mabarani, the Regent, 
was duly performed aooordlog to Hindu 
religious rites at the new paiaoe, Kolhapur, 
amidst sosnes of gnpdeqA end popuiAr 
enthusiasm on NovudKn. ^ 
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Patna State 

BEFORM8 FOB PATNA STATE 
The establishment of a representative 
Legislative Assembly in the Patna State 
was announced in a Proclamation by 
Maharaja Shree Rajendra Narayan Singh 
Deo, Baler of the 8tate, on Ootober 18, 
the Vijaya Daami Day. 

The Legislative Assembly of the State 
will oonsist of 28 members excluding the 
President and the ratio of the eleoted 
to the nominated members will be half 
and half, one of the nominated block 
to oomprise of non-officials. The life of 
the Assembly will ordinarly be three 
years. Minorities and special interests 
will be * adequately represented in the 
House. The Chief Minister and another 
Minister to be nominated by the Ruler 
will he respectively the President and 
Deputy President of the Assembly in the 
beginning. The Chief Minister has been 
accordingly appointed ex-officio President 
of the Assembly. 

Kashmir 

SCHOOL FURNITURE AND EQUIPMENT 
In view of the unoonscious bnt irresis- 
tible influence whioh beautiful objeots and 
surroundings exercise on the minds of 
the children at sohool, the Director of 
Bduoation has appointed a Committee 
consisting of certain educational offioers 
assisted by Mrs. Christabel Taseer and 
Mr. D. N. Dhar,' Government Arohiteot, 
to suggest improvements in the quality 
and designing of furniture and equipment 
used in Seoondary Schools. It is hoped 
that as a result of the labours of this 
Committee, it will be possible gradually 
to provide igyrilj^lonned furniture and 
equipment irT li, 

I 
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Bharatpur 

REFORMS FOR BHARATPUR 8TATE 
Certain constitutional reforms have been 
announced by the Bharatpur State. The 
formation of a Representative Assembly to 
be known as the “Brij-jaya Prithinidhi 
8amiti” is announoed by the Maharaja of 
Bharatpur. It will consist of 80 members, 
of whom 87 will be eleoted, seven will 
be nominated non-offloials and six officials. 
Apart from the right to ask questions 
and the right to pass resolutions, the 
Samiti will be competent to dismiss the 
budget. All legislative proposals other than 
emergency legislation will he laid before 
the Assembly. 

The Assembly will have a nominated 
non-offioial President but, the members 
will be competent to eleot their own 
Deputy President. A novel feature of the 

scheme is that the President and the 
elected Deputy President may attend the 
Executive Council whenever any resolution 
passed by the Assembly is- taken up and 
on other oooasions when they may be 
especially invited to attend. 

Kapurthala 

HAPURTHALA MAHARAJA'S APPEAL 
The Maharaja of Kapurthala appeals 
for nnity among Indians. "I feel .are,” 
says Hie Highness in an appeal, ” ibat 
my brother Princes will dm their great 
power and inflnenoe to secure harmon y 
among the various classes and communities 
in the conntry and help to eeonre in a 
peaoefnl manner an honourable position for 
India among the nation, of the world.” 

Nilgiri 

THE RULER 07 NILGIRI 
It is understood the Enter of Nilgiri 
has been deprived of hie ruling powers 
and the Political Agent, Oriaaa States,' baa 
appointed Mr. Menon of Beater State as 
Dewan to manage the State administration. 
The report adds that the subjects, who 
left daring the reoent disturbances, an 
gradually returning. 
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INDIANS AND BICE SUPPLY 
The decision of the Government of 
India not to export rice means that the 
Indian community will have to aocostom 
themselves to another kind of diet, Bays 
Sir 8hafaat Ahmed Khan, the High 
Commissioner for India. 

A more balanced diet, he says, is 
likely to have a beneficial effeot on the 
health and stamina of Indians. Supplies 
have been out off as the result of 
Japanese aggression, and India is no 
longer in a position to export the staple 
food. The decision will cause great 
inconvenience to Indians abroad but 
“ I am sure that they will approve of it 
Other sources of supply are being 
searched for, but Sir Sbafaat appeals to 
Indian traders to desist from profiteering. 
He adds that the position may be a 
blessing in disguise as an almost exclusive 
diet of rice is injurious to health. 
SCHOOLS FOE INDIAN CHILDREN 
The sohools provided for Indian children 
are much below the number required. 
Of the 128,645 children in the colony, 
28,889 are listed as attending Government 
and Government-aided sohools. 

Kenya 

Mb. IBHEB dabs 

The Deputy Direotor of Indian Man- 
power, Mr. Isher Dass a member of the 
Legislature and a leading Indian politician, 
was murdered at his Nairobi office on 
Friday the 6th November. 

A ear drove op to the offioe, and three 
Indians entered. Two shots rang out 
and the Indians drove off. Mr. Isher 
Dess wen found with bullet wounds in 
the chest. He died three hours later. 
There is a hue and ory for the wanted 
men throughout Bast Afrioa. 


INDIAN PRISONERS IN LIBYA 

India will rejoioe to learn that the 
Allied advanoe westwards aoross Oyrenaica 
has already brought the release of several 
hundreds of Indian soldiers who, imprisoned 
five months sgo in Tobruk and elsewhere, 
spent the intervening period in enemy 
oustody, compelled to perform the 
hardest fatigues without rest, with the 
scantiest of rations and most shabby 
treatment by the enemy and now find 
themselves free and feted by their oora- 
rades. Moreover, there is every prospect 
that a further advance to Benghazi will 
bring freedom to several thousands more 
Indians who were likewise kept in Afrioa 
by the Germans and utilised as a labour 
oorps by their temporary masters. 

It is very unlikely that all those 
had been transported to Italy and there- 
fore there is hope that the very near 
future will bring more good news. 
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QUESTIONS OF IMPORTANCE UTTERANCES OF THE DAY 


BRITISH ARMY OFFICER'S WARMING 

The following is the test of the letter 
regarding the Indian deadlock written by 
a British Army Officer to the National 
Ch8. New Delhi:- 

On the question of freedom ior India it hat 
boon stated by our Government that it is its 
intention to give freedom to India when the war 
is over. We ail know of the failure of the 
Qripps Mission and of the present deadlock. 

I am British and in India for the first time 
and I cannot help feeling that we have no 
reasons (except selfish ones) for withholding 
independence from India. . . . 

We have # generously handed back some territorial 
rights to the Chinese as an indication of our 
avowal that we are fighting for the prindplee of 
democracy. 

Why not hand India baok ? Ah ! that is a 
different question. M There is disunity in I«H1? ” 
So there wee in Russia in 1917, but Russia to-day 
is the only country whioh has been able to 
stand up to Hitler without failing ! and Russia 
doesn't nave an Imperialist Government oaliing 
itself democratic. . . . 

Could we not give India complete self-aovern- 
meat now with no British interference, but on 
one condition ? The ooadition would be that 
India would give a guarantee to prosecute the 
war effort with the utmost endeavour. 

In that cate she could be left entirely on her 
own and we could withdraw after the war. 
During the war the embryo of self-government 
oould safely develop In the knowledge that there 
•wee sufficient armed might in the oountry to 
atop envious hands being stretched out, although 
It would in effeot only be there for the duration 
and for our own reasons of strategy. 

Perhaps we should be letting the Indian princes 
down! That refleots our egotism. Perhaps we 
should be letting the demesMd-olaescs down! 
But sin cb Gandhi has worked hard for years on 
their behalf before we suddenly realised we oould 
be t h^r ohampions. that exouse will not hold 
watar. 

Thom TMsnm which owiac us to talk of post- 
war Mooostruoti on with AmarlM in preference to 
Rumia will no (till hold good and Ulca 

oar i i ntm of <n land at for horoM to llvs in' 
attar the last war, our present war time promise 
to India will not mate ri ali se. 

Watn up England I Wa have no s Uts s m o n 
now, hut lot ua show we have some decency. 
If wa cm tlflhMair Tnr democracy let 1 * chow ft. 
Give India h|f \lt won't require states, 
aaashlp— oagF ^ i *° d daecuey. 


LORD ME8TOM ON THE VITALITY 
OF HINDUISM 

At the Mnnebeater Week-end Sohool on 
India nnder the anspieee of the University, 
a paper by Lord Meeton wae read in 
hia abeenoe by Profeaeor H. J. Flamy. 
Declaring that “in Hindustan, unity, to 
far ae it goes, baa been the product 
of a unique social system drawing its 
sanctions ultimately from the innate 
religion or religions fears of the peoples ”, 
Lord Meeton said : 

The unity is yet incomplete, and time is reeded 
to cement it. But Hinduism is in no hurry. It 
hss hsd * longer experience of man and his 
frailties then any other religion extant in the 
world outside China. Within limits it is more 
adaptable than it pro f esse s or even knows, and 
in self-defenoe it will go through the forms of 
adapting itself to the modern heresies of Demociaey. 
It will wait and work patiently, while tempests 
luge over forms of Government, convinced that, 
in the end, it will retain full control over men's 
lives and souls. Just as Hindustan was the cradle 
of a system of life and foith fundamentally 
different from any other social and inteU s o tual 
structure 10 the world, so it may yet— not (o*dt; 
or to-morrow — give birth to a political system of 
a type which none of us can now foteem 


Mb. CHURCHILL ON WAR AIMS 

Speaking at the Lord Mayor's annual 
banquet at Mansion House on November 1 0. 
Mr. Ohurohill said: 

We have not entered this war for profit or 
expansion but only for honour and to do our 
duty in deferring right. Let me, however, stake 
this clear. Ws mean to hold our own. I have 
not become the King’s first Miatater to preside 
over the liquidation of the British Umpire. 1 am 
proud to be n member of the vest Oommonwenlth 
end society of nations gathered around the anoiant 
British monarch without whioh a good cause 
well have perished. Here we stood, a veritable 
rook* salvati on^ in the drifting umriri. We bare 

record ple ad s for us. The tsw* AfirioeoundstaaUam 
are part of a single, strategic politics! eoamnSa 
which ws have laboured long to bring to fndfttoa 
and about which we erenow Justified h 
tahdag good con fi de nc e. * This event will be a new 


give new hope for the whole 


foLlfiOAt 
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H. M. tUN KINO AND INDIA 

The King's speech, proroguing Parlia- 
ment on Tuesday the 10th November, 
was read by the Lord Chancellor, Viscoant 
Simon. The speech deolared: 

My Government in the United Kingdom have 
declared to the Prinoee and people of India their 
deeire to eee India aawme foil freedom and 
independence within the British Commonwealth of 
Nations on the basis of a constitution framed by 
Indians themselves immediately after the termina- 
tion of hostilities In the meantime, representative 
Indian political leaden were invited to co-operate 
fatly in the government of their country end in 
the prosecution of the war. I regret profoundly 
that hitherto they had not been willing to aooept 
this offer. I sincerely hope \ iaer counsels may 
prevail and that a speedy and euooenful conclusion 
of these difficulties may be brought about through 
a wider measure of agreement among the Indian 
peoples themselves. 

In a tribute to tbs Indian army, the 
King said: 

It is growing in strength month by month and 
has dismayed Its historic valour upon many fields 
of battle. We ere proud that more than a 
million men have already voluntarily engaged in 
our Indian land, eee and air forces and ws place 
our fall confidence in their courage and fortitude 
in the days of struggle that lie before them. 


VICEROY AND HIS COUNCILLORS 

The Dawn of Delhi publishes a letter 
from Bajaji which asserts that the 
Governor-General did not consult the 
Bzeootive Oonnoillors before deciding to 
refuse him permission to see Gandbiji 
hot placed a fait accompli before them. 
They were compelled to oboose between 
a vote of no confidence and confirmation. 
That the present Gonnoil acted in this 
way oonflrms the view of Nationalist 
India that they mast be replaced by a 
wiser Government 


INDIAN CHRISTIAN MOVE 

The suggestion that the British Govern- 
ment should get a Boyal Proclamation 
issued or a 1 short Bill passed, conceding 
Independence to India now, hot post- 
poning its execution till three years after 
the war, on the analogy of the Irish 
Borne Bole Bill or the Philippine 
Independence Act, is made in a statement 
to the Press signed by prominent Indian 
Christian leaders in the Proviooe of Bombay. 


CHINESE AND INDIAN ’VARSITIES' PLAN 

Ohinese university graduates may in 
the near future pursue advanoe studies 
in India and Indian students may oome 
to China on an exchange basis. Details of 
Buoh a reciprocal plan are being negotiated 
between the Ohinese Ministry of Bdooation 
and the Indian Government Educational 
authorities. 

The question of Sino-Indian exchange 
of scholarships was brought op when the 
Educational Commissioner with the Indian 
Government, Mr. John Sargent, visited 
Chungking last May. The plan is bearing 
the first fruit, as an invitation has been 
extended by the Indian Government to 
the Education Ministry to select 10 Chinese 
college graduates for advanoe study in 
India. The Education Minister, replying 
to Mr. Sargent, has accepted India's 
invitation, at the same time extending a 
similar invitation to Indian students. 

BENARES UNIVERSITY 

11 We are all very glad and happy te 
be back in the University," said the Vioe- 
Chanoellor of the Benares University, 
Sir 8. Badhakrishnan, addressing the 
students after delivering the " Sunday 
Gita lecture" on November IS. 

The Vice-Chancellor said that there was 
a time when he thought that it would 
not be possible for them to re-start the 
work of the University. 

Concluding, Sir Badhakrishnan said: "We 
are now book again at work and my 
advioe to all members of the staff and 
students is that we most not do anything 
which will dishonour tbs University or 
bring it into difficulties." 

LEVERHULME FELLOWSHIPS FOR INDIANS 

The Advisory Committee for Leverholmo 
Research Fellowships have recommended 
and the Trustees have approved the award 
of scholarships to the following, tenable 
for varying periods, opto two yean, te 
research in subjects noted against caoh. 

M. R. Anand, B»A«, Ph.D., author and 
lecturer, Landmarks in Urdu Literature, 
R. 8. Bagnall, Die., P.R.8.B., Entomologist, 
a monograph of the British ipterygeta, 



LEGAL 
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THE FEDERAL COURT 

The Federal Coart has reoeotly rejeoted 
four applications for leave to appeal to 
the Privy Council againet its own deci- 
alone. Theae related to a constitutional 
question, viz., the validity of two pieces 
of legislation in the Punjab, one in Bibar 
and one in Madras. The Judges of the 
Federal Court have thus justified their 
refusal. 

We ere not diepoaed to enoourege Indian 
litigants to seek for the determination of ooneti- 
tutunal questions elsewhere then in their own 
supreme court. We do not end indeed we cennot 
ley down e rale that we will never grant leave 
to appeal, for that would be to alter the provisions 
of the Act and to usurp legislative functions but 
we lhall grant it sparingly and only in excep- 
tional oases. 

The Federal Court has the right to 

aay whether it permits oases which oome 
before it on appeal to be reviewed 

elsewhere ; the possession of this right 
indicates its status. The Judges also 
point out that the High Court of 

Australia has so far permitted only one 
of its decisions on a constitutional issue 
to be brought up on appeal before the 
Privy Council. That was an issue on 

which the Judges of the High Court of 

Australia were equally divided, so that 
ao authoritative pronouncement by another 
tribunal became necessary. 

BAR ENQUIRY COMMITTEE 

The Bombay Bar Association has 
appointed a Committee to enquire into 
oertain steps taken by the Government 
-in regard to the recent disturbances in 
the city and to submit a confidential 
report to the Bar Association. The 
Committee includes Mr. D. N. Bahadurji, 
ex-Advooate-General, Mr. M. C. Setalvad, 
ex-Advooate-Gener&l, Mr. 7. F. Tarapore- 
waloi ek-Judge of the Bombay High Court, 
and Mr. K. M. Munshi, ex-Home Minister, 
Bombay. The Committee has been autho- 
rised to oo-opt two representatives of the 
Solicitors' profession and two from the 
Western India Advooates' Association. 

“The International University of Dela- 
ware, United States of Asoerioa, has 
a wa r de d the of Doctor of Laws on 

Ramp >har, (Madras), 
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THE POfctnON OF INSURANCE XV INDIA 

In the course of his report on the 
position of Insurance in India, the 
Superintendent of Insurance surveys 4he 
position of Insurers in India, both Indian 
and foreign. 

Certain suggestions have been made 
with regard to investments so as to 
ensure adequate protection to the policy- 
holders. 

The report also makes references to the 
deplorable position of some Provident 
Societies which are run on unsound lines. 

The total number of insurers registered 
under the Insurance Act, 1988 (excluding 
those whose certificates of registration 
have been oanoelled) up to June 15. 1942, 
was 294, of which 198 insurers were 
constituted in India. Most of the Indian 
insurers carry on life insurance business 
only. They are 161 in number, and of 
the remaining 87 insurers, 18 carry on 
life insurance along with other insurance 
business and 19 carry on insoraaee 
business other than life. 

Of the 198 Indian insurers 72 have 
their head offices in the Bombay 
Presidency, 48 in Bengal. 82 in the 
Madras Presidency, 17 in Punjab, 12 in 
Delhi, 7 in the United Provinces, 8 in 
the Central Provinces. 8 in Sind, 2 in 
Bihar, and 1 each in Assam and 
Ajmer Merwara. 

HINDU8THAN CO-OPERATIVE INSURANCE 

The Fifteenth Annual General Mooting 
of the above Society, which came off on 
August 16, adopted the report of the 
Society's operations together with the 
audited accounts and the Balance Sheets 
during the year ending 81st December, 1941. 

Daring the year onder review 16,888 
new proposals under Life Assur&noe and 
Provident (pure) Endowment Insurance 
were reoeived for sums aggregating to 
Re. 8,64,67,000. The completed businese 
announced to 18,968 new polioies assuring 
on aggregate sum of Rs. 2,79,77,616 of 
which Be 2,72,41,699 inoMing some 
reassured represent the sums assured 
under Life Assuranoe Policies and the 
balance Be. 86,918 under Provident (pass) 
Endowment Pelleted. Risks to the extent 
of Rs. 18,86,686 wort* mssuredC 


Mr. E. 
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INDIAN BICE FOB CEYLON 


BEGUM 8HAH NAWAZ'8 BROADCAST 


"I am here as a beggar, I hare oome 
to purchase rice io order to meet the 
requirements of Ceylon, one-fifth of 
whose population is Indian. I hare 
been able to get 8,000 tons of rice in 
ttie past seven months from Bind, whereas 
I want 80,000 tons for our needs,*' said 
Mr. Vaithianathan, Commissioner for 
Ceylon Gorernment Supplies, addressing the 
Buyers' and Shippers’ Chamber at Karaohi. 

Mr. Vaithianathan added that Ceylon 
in return could hare supplied oopra and 
tea to India, but Ceylon's oopra crop 
was mortgaged with the British Ministry 
of Food and India's quota was fixed 
by the Ministry. He added: *' We are 
introdnoing the rationing oard system in 
Ceylon to ensure a square meal a day 
for the people of Ceylon. 

Mr. Vaithianathan's headquarters are to 
to be in New Delhi, where Sir Baron 
Jayatilaka, Ceylon's Minister, is arriring 
shortly. 

CALCurrA TRAMWAYS’ COUPONS SCHEME 

With a view to reduoing inoonrenienoe 
to passengers as a result of the present 
shortage of pioe, the Calcutta Tramways 
Company, Ltd., proposes to issue, as 
ohange to passengers, coupons for one 
and two pioe. They will be accepted in 
payment of fare for any subsequent 
journey or, if desired, oan be changed 
for cash at the Company's head office or 
at any big depot within a specified period. 

The Company appeals to oitixens to 
oo-operate in the scheme whioh, it is 
emphasised, is intended for the benefit of 
the publio. The coupon system will be 
terminated aa soon as adequate supplies 
of pioe are onoe more available. 

INDIAN TRADE COMMISSIONER IN 8. A. 

The Central Government have appointed 
Mr. Jal Bostomji Savasji Modi as Offloer 
under training for the post of Indian 
Government Trade Commissioner in South 
America, with headquarters at Buenos 
Alves (Argentine). 

Mr. Modi joined the Commercial 
tateltlgeaee and Statistics Department at 
(Mofttta on September 14, 1948, 


Begum Shah Nawas, Parliamentary 
Secretary (Education, Medical Relief and 
Publio Health), Ponjab, told the New York 
Herald Tribune Forum on oorrent problems 
on November 17. 

Our nation it booomlng muhlne- minded. Oar 
output it increasing, and wo hope that tbs day 
is not far distant when India will be eelf-euffieient 
in the production of every type of implement 
required for modern war. 

The majority of Indiana are born naeUats. but 
most of them feel that the suooess of the United 
Nations alone can bring peace and prosperity for 
every nation of the world, and that their aspirations 
for their motherland oan only be realised through 
the triumph of those who stand by tha dwhoomno 
ideals of liberty and freedom. 

India stands by the United Nations, with a 
fervent hope that the United Nationa will stand 
by her, and io the newly oonstruoted world of 
to-morrow, when tyranny and oppression have been 
wiped off the face of the earth, India find 

her rightful place among the great nationa of 
the world. 


Mat. ROOSEVELT ON WOMEN’S ROLE 

Mrs. Roosevelt, broadoasting on the 8th 
November to the British people, deolared 
that the writing was clear on the wall that 
if there was to be peace in the world, 
women as well as men would have to 
work and sacrifice to achieve it. 

"Men and women," Mrs. Roosevelt said, 
may be tired when pease oomaa, bat we oeaaot 
afford to be too tired If ohrilimtion is to go on. 
It oannot go on if wan continue. Women wfll 
be a very potent factor in working oat the 
accessary changes in the existing eoonomio systems 
aa well as changes in eoolel oondHfone, which 
atone oan bring reel freedom to the people o € 
the world. Our hope for the firtore, I bet tor s , 
lies in the acceptance by woman and young people 
of their responsibility. I think we failedbeome 
we did not think on international lines." 


WOMEN IN I. M. 8. 

A Press Oommonique says : " In their 
communique dated January 18, 1948, the 
Government of India announced their 
decision to reoruit women medioal graduates 
to the Indian Medioal 8erviee with vdattae 
rank only. They are now please d to 
announce that officers so recruited will 
be granted oommissiooed rank from the 
date of their appointment in the Indian 
Medical Service ia thejegaa^ay ae iitor 

- -Wx ■ 
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PERSONAL 


A PRESS CHARTER 


Mb. WALCHAND’S SIXTIETH BIRxUuAY 


The embodiment in the peace treaties 
of a Press Charter to ensure “reasonably 
unfettered exchange of news among the 
peoples of the world " was suggested 
hy the foreign Editor of The Times, 
Mr. Ralph Donkin, speaking in London 
on November 6. 

“The sooner we see the beginnings of 
an inquiry into what are to be tbe 
respective tasks and respective spheres of 
operation of newspapers, news agencies, 
broadcast news services, tbe Ministry of 
Information and Ministerial Public Relations 
Departments, tbe healthier it will be 
for the true science of Journalism," 
he deolared. 

LOUIS FISCHER 


Louis Fisoher, whose articles on tbe 
Indian problem are being read with great 
interest "all over the country, is a free 
lanoe American journalist, who visited 
India reoenlly and saw things for himself. 
Louis Fisoher was horn in the slums of 
Philadelphia. 


His father sold fish and fruits from a 
poshoart. “ I can still hear his ory, 
‘ Peaohes, fresh peaches,' " says Fisoher. 
He set out for Europe penniless and soon 
carved out a name for himBelf. He went 
to Russia, married a Russian girl and 
came into dose oontaot with tbe leaders 
of the Soviet Union. His book Men and 
Politics is considered the sequel to the 
ohronioles of Quntber and others. 


PUBLICATION OF NEW8 OF DISTURBANCES 

The Home Department Notification of 
Angnst 8, 1942, prohibiting tbe publication 
of news of the present disturbanoee, 
except news supplied officially or through 
the news ageooies or hy registered corres- 
pondents of the newspaper concerned, has 
been cancelled in its application to Bombay, 
Bengal, the United Provinces, the Punjab, 
the Central Provinces and Orissa. 

* Che notification has already been cancelled 
In its application to other Provinoes and 
Centrally Administered Areas. 

INDIAN HISTORY CONGRESS 

Che next session of the Indian History 
Congress, which has to he held in 
Deoember pr^^ * 41 igarh has been post- 



A purse of Rs. 4,11,111 and a comme- 
moration volume containing an account 
of the growth of the various organisations 
promoted under his guidance and several 
addresses were presented on behalf* of his 
staff to Mr. Waloband Hiraohand on 
Monday the 28rd November on the 
oooasion of hie 60th birthday, at a 
pleasant function got op hy the Waloband 
Diamond Jubilee Celebration Committee, 
Bombay. Handsome tributes were paid 
to Mr. Walchand's notable services to 
tbe cause of Indian industries. 

Mb. JAI PRAKASH AND OTHERS 

It is reported that Mr. Jai Prakash 
Narain and five other political prisoners 
have escaped from the Central Jail, 
Hazaribagh. 

The Government of Bihar have announced 
the following reward for information 
leading to arrests of the following 
prisoners who escaped from the Hazaribagh 
Central Jail on November 9: Babo Jai 
Prakash Narayan, Rs. 5,000 ; Babo 
Jogendra Sakur, Rs. 5,000; Babo Ram 
Nandao Misra, Rs. 5,000 ; Babo 8uraj 
Narayan Singh, Rs. 2,000; Babo Qolabi 
Sonar, Rs. 2,000; and Babu Saligram 
Singh, Rs. 2.000. 

RAJA SIR MAHARAJ SINGH 

Raja Sir Maharaj Singh of Lucknow 
has been elected by the unanimous vote 
of the Provincial Indian Christian Asso- 
ciation as the President of the next 
Session of the All-India Conference of 
Indian Christiana to be held at Hyderabad 
(Do.) on Deoember 81, 1942, and 

January 1, 1948. 

Da. MOOKERJEE’S RESIGNATION 

The Hon. Dr. Shyamprasad Mookerjee 
has tendered bis resignation of his offioe 
as a member of His Bxoellenoy the 
Governor of Bengal's Council of Ministers, 
and His Bxoellenoy has aooepted his 
resignation with effeot from *the afternoon 
of November 20, 1942. 

Mb. MADHAVA KRISHNA 8ARMA 

Mr. E. Madhava Krishna Sarme, for- 
merly of the Adyar Library, has been 
appointed Curator of the Annp Sanskrit 
Library and Director of Oriental Timing 
Publications, Bikaner. 
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EMERGENCY COMMISSIONS 

The Government of India have decided, 
with the approval of the Secretary of State 
for .India, that emergency commissioned 
officers of the I. M. . 8. of 10 years' 
standing or more shall be eligible for 
promotion to the rank of Major. The 
period of 10 years shall inolnde, in 
addition to previous foil pay qualifying 
commissioned servioe, any period of ante- 
date that may be granted to an individual 
offioer. Credit for previous commissioned 
service and ante-date shall be subject to 
a maximum of 10 years. Hitherto only 
doctors recruited as specialists among the 
emergency commissioned officers in the 
I. M. S. have been eligible for promotion 
to the rank of Major. 

NEW WEAPON AGAINST TUBERCULOSIS 

Tuberonlosis is to be fonght with a new 
weapon in the biggest drive against the 
disease yet attempted in Britain. The 
new weapon, said the Minister of Health, 
Mr. Ernest Brown, in a broadcast from 
London, is a miniature X-ray photography 
apparatus which takes chest photographs, 
an inch and a half square, of 100 persons 
hourly. Signs of the disease can be 
detected ' by means of this apparatus at 
a much earlier stage than by any other 
form of examination. 

CURE FOR CANCER 

Lord Horder disolosed in a recent 
broadcast that soienoe was winning the 
war against cancer. 

He said : “ We are now so dose to the 
secret of oancer that we oan at last hope 
to hand down to our children the 
knowledge by whioh the world may be 
purged of one of its greatest horrors— the 
horror of death from this painful and 
lingering affliotion." 

Lord Horder was appealing on behalf of 
the British Empire Cancer Campaign. 

DRUGS AND DR Wfl 8 T NGS 

Approximately 800 items of drugs and 
dressings, formerly imported, are manu- 
factured in India. One Government 
Medical Store Depot is turning out a 
million dressings per month, while another 
produces 180,000 lbs. of cotton wool and 
18,000 lbs, of lint monthly* 


HEALTH 


ALCOHOL AND DIGESTION 

The first number of the Quarterly Jouma 4 
of Studies on Alcohol contains an arttole 
by Beazell and Ivy on tbe influence of 
aloohol on tbe digestive Hract. They find 
that the drug in concentrations of more 
than 10 or 15 per cent, increases the 
secretion of mucus, probably because it 
irritates the stomach. 

Whisky, rum, brandv and other hard 
liquors may cause inflammation of tbe 
stomach with lack of hydrochloric acid. 
This condition becomes chronic fin the 
habitual drankard, due in part to tbe 
poison itself and partly to an associated 
dietary deficiency. Alcohol often oaoses 
peptic uloer. It interferes with digestion 
by precipitating pepsin, so rendering the 
gastric juice useless. It destroys appetite 
by paralyzing the stomach, so that it 
doos not signal for food by eo-oalled 
hunger contractions. In the same way, 
it oauses retention of food in the 
etomaob, with damage to the digestive 
prooeBi, produoed not only by hard 
liquors but by beers and wines con- 
taining only 5 or 10 per cent, of aloohol. 

One of the most damaging effects of 
alcohol upon the body is the injury it 
does to the liver by paralyzing eome of 
its most delioate functions and causing 
cirrhosis, the eo-oalled gin liver. 

TAX ON OBE8ITY 

A tax of MB per pound on fat people 
who are above tbe normal weight 1$ 
proposed by Dr. A. J. Carlson, Professor 
of Physiology at the University of Ohioago 
who says it would raise revenue and help 
to make Americans physically fit. 

“ Obesity is an injurious luxury,’* he 
says. “ In addition to bringing in fat taxes, 
this might be as effective in stiffening 
stamina as any quantity of syntbotio 
vitamins. 

M It appears that the number of oboes 
oitisens in Amerioa most run into millions, 
judging by the prevalent advertising of 
reducing belts, massage msf u iae s and drug* 
alleged to cure 
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OORRBNOY NOTES Wi t‘R SLOGANS 

An Ordinanoe has been issaed whereby 
bank notes issaed by the Reserve Bank 
of India, or Government of India ourrency 
notes, or one rupee notes, on which are 
written any words or visible representa- 
tions intended to convey or capable of 
oonveyiog a message of a political character, 
will oease to be legal tender. 

Under Glanse (58) of Section 8 of the 
General Clauses Act, 1897, the expression 
" written ” includes " references to prioting, 
lithography, photography and other modes 
of representing or reproducing anything in 
a visible form.” 

The Reserve Bank of India will no 
longer be under an obligation to receive 
such notes, or to exchange them for 
other notes, or to issue rupee coin or 
other coin in exchange therefor. Nor 
will the Bank be bound to refund the 
value of any such notes. 

But under a proviso to the Ordinance, 
the Reserve Bank of India may, however, 
in its discretion, refund, as of grace, the 
whole or part of the value of such 
defaced notes. The publio are accordingly 
cautioned agaioet receiving such notes. 

SCARCITY OF SMALL COINS 

Soaroity of small coins is being acutely 
felt in the city and suburbs of Calcutta 
and Bombay. Bating shops, tobacconists 
and small traders have displayed notioe 
hoards with the inscription " no change 

It is stated that the dearth for small 
coins is due entirely to hoarding by a 
section of the public. Since the beginning 
of the war up to March last, the absorp- 
tion of small ooins, other than half rupees, 
Is estimated at Rs. 8 orores as compared 
with hardly Rs. 5 orores during the whole 
of the last war. It is stated that about 
Rs. 18 lakhs worth of copper ooins have 
reoently vanished from circulation. 

DEFENCE SAVINGS CERTIFICATES 

By an amendment to the Post Office 
Ten-year Defence Savings Certificates 
Rules, Local Bodies such as Municipalities, 
Notified Area Committees, Small Town 
Committees and District Boards are per* 
ttitted to b^^Vnoe Savings Certificates 
to *ljr ^ 90,000. 


RAILWAY FINANCES 

The Publio Accounts Committee has 
concluded its examination of the Railway 
aooounts. • 

It was stated that 1940-41 was the first 
year after a period of 11 years* in which 
the railways had earned a profit after 
paying full interest charges and the 
entire amount of contribution for the 
year doe to general revennee. This surplus 
was used to pay off part of the arrears of 
contribution to general revennee and the 
balance amounting to Re. 6*80 orores 
was oredited to the Railway Reserve Fond, 
the closing balance of which at the end 
of the year was Rs. 5 C 89 crores. 

There were debits to this Fund daring 
this period oo account of that part of the 
original oost of lines dismantled during the 
year, which were not covered by correspond* 
ing credits to^he depreciation fond. 

Credits receive! from His Majesty's 
Government on account of the rails sold 
to them during the year amounted to 
Rs. 75 lakhs. 

The depreciation reserve fond, to which 
oredits are made every year at the rate 
of l/60bh of the oapital at oharge, stood 
at the end of 1940-41 at Rs. 86*60 orores. 

RESERVATION OF SEATS IN *ATI*WAY8 

Reoently, the Bombay High Court in a 
criminal appeal held that the reservation 
of accommodation by Railway authorities 
oould not be enforoed by them anises 
powers were taken onder Section 47 of 
the Indian Railways Act to make robs to 
this effect. It was held that neither the 
provisions of Section 109 nor of Section 
190 (o) of the Aot were enffioieot for 
this purpose. 

In order to remove this legal laouna, 
the Government of India have ieened a 
notification adding one more role to the 
General Rules now in existence. 

RAILWAY TRAVEL IN U. 8. 

Mr. Joseph Eastman, * Director of 
Defence Transportation, in a speech 
recently said that he would have to ration 
all railroad travel as voluntary methods 
for ontting down pleasure-riding were 
having no effect. He added that 40 per 
cent, of the passdagers still travelling on 
railways were doing so' for pleasure. 

* 
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THE JAINA MIKIAtukES 

The Jaina miniatures; says a Contempo- 
rary, recall in their magnificence the 
Byzantine Mosaics. The same fondness 
for the glitter of * gold and the 
glamour ef colour, notably brilliant reds 
and bines, distinguish both, and both 
snffer from the defeots inseparable from 
hieratio art in their conventionality 
and stiff artificiality. Bat the conven- 
tionality in the form of the art though 
not in the lavish use of gold is borrowed 
from the folk art of the period, as seen 
in snoh examples as the Vasanta Vilas 
and Balagopala Btuti, both of which show 
much lyrio beauty. The artistic convention 
in these were probably countrywide and 
not limited to any provinoe only ; for 
similar oonventionB, for example, in the 
treatment of the eyes, can be traoed in 
early Bengal and in Orissa work. 

MUSIC* THE BA8IS FOR POof-WAR RELATIONS 

Dr. Maloolm Sargeant, Britain's Musical 
Ambassador, who has left Britain to con- 
duct the Stockholm Symphony Orohestra 
in a programme of British musio, told 
Reuter that he saw in musio the basis 
for post-war relationships. 

" Musio oan be national in its form of 
expression,” he said, "bat the feelings 
which it interprets are international. 
I once conducted an orohestra composed 
of twelve different nationalities most of 
whom could not understand a word of 
English. Yet we got through our rehear- 
sals without an interpreter and gave some 
fine performances. Our common language 
was musio." 

CONTEMPORARY PORTRAIT OF CHRIST 

What is olaimed to be an authentic 
portrait of Christ by a contemporary 
artist, who was probably an eye-witness 
of the crucifixion, has been found, accord- 
ing to the Oiomdle D' Italia , in the 
private collection of Madame Maria 
Alfonea Deila Paolera. Christ is shown 
in a medallion hanging from a Cross 
and gazing at his mother. Saint John 
is also in the picture. The medallion 
was found during exoavations by 
Professor Rostovgeff at Dnra Buropa in 
Syria. Madame Pooler*, has been offered 
d 800,000 for the treasure. 

\ * 


JOE LOUIS AND PRFJ90 REPORT 

Joe Louis, who recently said that his 
fighting days were over, feels he has 
been misinterpreted, according to his 
oo-manager, Mr. 8. John Roxborougfi. 
He wants to defend his title at least 
once after the war, Mr. Roxboroogh said 
after a telephone call with the boxer. 

Louis telephoned the promoter Mike 
Jacobs to say that he oertainly is oot 
retiring. He said that reporters misunder- 
stood him when he said he was through 
with boxing until after the war. 

LEN HARVEY 

Len Harvey, the undefeated heavy- 
weight champion of Britain and the 
Empire, has announced bis retirement i 
from the ring. Harvey, aged 85, was 28 
years in the ring. He has become 
licensee of an hotel at Brith, Rent. 
Harvey is going to write the reminiscences 
of his 114 fights, of which he lost only 
10. He hopes to play an active part 
in boxing after the war, but not with 
the gloves on. 

INTER-COLLEOTATE CHAMPIONSHIP 

The Inter-Collegiate Football League 
Championship has ended in a tie for the 
first plaoe between the Madras Medical 
College and the Engineering College, both 
having oonoluded their engagements of 12 
matches witn only one defeat. The 
Mediooes had already completed their 
fixtures. The Engineers had to meet 
only the Presidency College, but the latter 
have given a walk-over. 

MYSORE DASARA FINAL 

The Dasara Open Football Tournament, 
conducted by the Mysore Football Associa- 
tion, came to a close on November 22t 
when in the final matoh played on the 
Association ground, the Mysore Muslims 
defeated the Mysore Blues by the odd 
goal in three and annexed the trophy. 

OXFORD AMD GAMSRlbOE REGATTA^ t 

It is learned that Oxford and Cambridge' 
will have their regatta at Henley on 
February 18 next year. This is the 
seoond war-time raoe between the two 
'varsities, the last being in 1940. 

INTER UNIVERSITY TOURNAMENT 

It is understood the .Mysore University 
has deoided not toy jjW ^te in any 
Inter -University Too/ a lA 4s year. 
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ANTI-AIRCRAFT DEVICE 

A floating parachute barrage from 
- which cablet and mines are tatpended 
* it the latest Nazi anti-airoraft invention, 
aooording to the Berlin correspondent of 
Swiss newspaper Tat , which says: 

44 An aerial mine is projected like an 
ordinary anti-aircraft shell. When it 
explodes, a cable about 280 yards long 
is unfurled and is kept in place by a 
parachute, which opens at the same time. 

A charge of explosive is suspended at 
the end of the oable. When a plane 
approaches, its air stream drags the 
parachute forward and the explosive 
bursts against the plane. The charge is 
so timed that it will not explode after 
10 minutes. 

This invention is said to have been 
successful* the first time it was tested 
during an R. A. F. raid on an indus- 
trial centre.’ 1 

BRITAIN'S SENSATIONAL BOMBER 

Britain’s most sensational bomber is 
made of wood. That is the astonishing 
fact now disclosed with the announcement 
of some details of the construction of the 
Mosquito 20-engine reoonnaissanoe bomber. 
Two results are : first, metals snob as steel 
and fine alloys whioh are urgently needed 
in many war industries are not needed 
for the Mosquito. Secondly, a new olass 
of workers can be drawn into the 
manufacture. Other details of the Bomber 
now disclosed are: engines Bolls Boyoe, 
armament 420 milli-meter cannon and 
4,808 maohine-guns, retractable under- 
carriage and tailwheel. 

SUBSTITUTE for kerosene 

Reports have been received from 
Hyderabad State About successful experi- 
ments with a substitute for kerosene oil. 
'•The substitute is prepared by mixing 70 
per cent, groundnut oil with 80 per oent. 
kerosene and adding a little sulphurated 
castor oil to it. This mixture is reported 
to give as good results as pure kerosene 
Oil. Tests of this substitute are likely to 
kelp those in tl|e Punjab, who are faoed 
kvfttb the *of economising the 

Iglfiaumptioiy * posene oil. 
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WAR FILMS 

The human spirit needs refreshing and 
it is significant that in a world war 
there should be an enormously increased 
publio interest in the arts, says a 
correspondent to the Hindustan Standard . 
People seek temporary refuge from the 
monstrous realities of these momentons 
times. They turn to entertainment in 
order to forget about the war for a time. 
“ But if this entertainment is also strained 
by war propaganda where is the escape? 
Ask even the men in uniform that yon 
meet if they like films with war background. 
The chances are that not one of them 
will say yes. Ask even the oinema 
managers how audiences respond to war 
subjects and he will tell yon the same thing. 

The alleged demand for war subjects 
is largely fictitious. The fact is, a fine 
picture is recognised as such by most 
people, whateverSts subjeot. It is pleasing 
to note that the producers, both in Bngland 
and in Amerioa, are realising this fact 

and they now intend to have less of war 
background in their forthcoming pictures. 
Publio attitude is changing rapidly and 
henoe producers should try to give less 
war in fiction subjects. Let us leave 

the war on the battle fronts and not 
drag it on our screens." 

BLOT ON FILM INDUSTRY 

"The total abBenoe of educational and 
cultural films worth the name is a blot 

on our industry and I have no doubt 

that if proper guidanoe as to the type of 
films needed is forthoomiog, the professional 
producers will not be found backward in 
putting their shoulders to the wheel, or 
perhaps a new medium scale industry for 
the production and exhibition of speoial 
films may oome into being." This 
observation was made by Sir Bahimtoola 
Ohinoy, President of the Motion Pioture 
Society of India, at the tenth annual 
meeting of the Sooiety at Bombay. 

He pot forth a strong plea for the 
co-ordination of the various branches in 
the film industry and also to educationists 
to enoourage the production and populari- 
sation of educational and oultural films. 
He indicated that proposals were under 
consideration for expanding activities of 
the Association. 
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LONGEVITY OF TYRE8 

The Government of Madras are distributing 
pamphlets with advice as to how to redooe 
tiffs wear of tyres. The important points 
are as follows : — 

Drive at a moderate speed: start, stop 
and torn slowly; inspect yoor tyres and 
tabes regalarly ; keep yonr wheels oorreotly 
aligned ; have yoor tyres orosB-switohed 
periodically; repair small cats and braises, 
and remove oil and grease stains quickly; 
use yoar brakes carefully and steadily and 
avoid ail sadden braking: take thought 
and arrange yoar joarneys as far as 
possible to avoid being in a harry. 

Ballock-shoes are the ohief enemy. One 
transport firm in the mofussil has already 
effected a surprising redaction in tyre 
consumption by employing coolies to pick 
ap bullock-shoes. The Government hope 
that other transport,,* firms will follow 
this example. It should be noted that 
no vehicle can pick np a bollock-shoe at 
a speed of 15 miles per hoar. 

Permits are not necessary under the 
Tyre Rationing Order for the retreading 
of giant tyres, and owners of transport 
vehicles are advised to take full advantage 
of retreading possibilities. The retreading 
industry is being reorganized under the 
general direction of the Government of 
India as rapidly as possible. 

The quota for motor oar tyres is 
particularly small and it will not be 
possible to grant permits for tyres 
unless the oar is used for some essential 
purpose. Motor oar owners are advised 
to take* the utmost possible care of 
their tyres and to avail themselves of 
the tyre servicing facilities whioh some 
Arms are now offering. 

FORD TYRE FACTORY 

Arrangements have been completed with 
the United States Government for the 
pnrobase ot the Ford Motor Company’s 
tyre faotory at Detroit and for the 
transfer of its equipment to Russia 
under the Lend and Lease programme. 
Officials of the Ford Company said that 
the machines would be dismantled and 
packed as soon as final details of the 
agreement were* settled. 


TROOP -CARRYING PLANES 

The value of troop-carrying planes ^ 
either for transporting infantry ot 31 
parachutists, has again been demonstrated ' 
in the North Afrioan fighting, and it is ‘ 
gratifying to learn that the Americans 
are not behind their opponents in this 
important branch of modern warfare; fot 
U. S. parachutists flew 1,500 miles t< 
take part in the operations at Oran. 
Another encouraging report has been 
received from the Pacific, where American , 
infantry were flown from Sydney to , 
Papas to assist in the New Goidtyl 
campaign — an exploit which, It wits 

emphasized, exceeded in speed and distaaoe 
the Nazi feat of ferrying troops to Crete. 
The Germans have been rushing reinforce- 
ments to Tunisia by air and in this 
operation they evidently enjoy geographical 
advantages. 

D. F. C. FOR INDIAN AIR OFFECBR 

The first Distinguished Flying Cross 
to be awarded to an offioer of the 
Indian Air Foroe has been won by 
Aoting Wing Commander, K. S. Majumdar, 
for his courage and example while 
commanding No. 1 Squadron, Indian Air 
Force, in the Burma oampaign. 

The official oitation says: "This officer 
commanded the Squadron during its 
activities in Burma. Throughout, hie 
leadership and fighting spirit were of 
a high standard. He led two unescorted 
attaoks on enemy airfields in Thailand 
and attaoks in support of the army 
in Tennasserim. He also completed 
valuable reconnaissance during the retire* 
ment from Rangoon to the Promo 
positions." 

NSW SPITFIRE FOR BRITISH AIRCRAFT 

The most powerful Spitfire yet— bigger in 
every respect than its famous predecessors^ j 
—is now in action against the Luftwaffe. ' 
Its speed, oeiling, armour and other per*.* 
formance data are still seoret, but the * 
few details released by the Air Ministry 
disclose that the new Spitfire has a 
bigger engine, a four-bladed propeBor— J 
all the earlier models have three— «fid J 
is longer. It has , «ti*nnon and four 
machine-guns in ' 
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KRAFT PAPER FROM BAMBOO 

,1 Kraft paper is bow being manufactured 
m India on a large scale. Indian paper 
mills bare undertaken this manufacture 
as a result of experiments at the Forest 
Research Institute. Debra Dun. which 
established the suitability of bamboo as 
saw material for its production. 

Ot 

The average consumption of Kraft 
paper during the five years preceding the 
far was approximately 10,000 tons per 
annum. Tbe use of Kraft paper as wrapp- 
r* and packing material has considerably 
increased in recent years. 

Investigations were started at tbe Forest 
Research Institute in 1887 to explore the 
possibilities of manufacturing Kraft paper 
'from indigenous raw materials. Bamboo, 
whioh is Available in large quantities at 
a obeap “prioe, was selected for the 
experiments and has proved suitable, 
according to an interim report published 
by the Institute. 


LAND-GRANTS TO PUNJAB SOLDIERS 

The concessions, whioh the Punjab 
Government have agreed to give soldiers, 
ex-soldiers and their families, are enumer- 
ated in a Press Note issued in .Lahore. 
Tbe most important of these concessions 
concerns grants of land. The Government 
have decided to set aside about 78,000 
acres of land to be given to soldiers as 
rewards for services rendered during the 
present war. Of this 15,000 acres will be 
in the Nili Bar colony, 25,000 to 80,000 
acres in the Haveli Project area and 
20,000 acres on tbe Buraia Extension of 
the Lower Mhenab Canal. Tbe other 
concessions relate to preference in civil 
employment, medical facilities for families 
of serving soldiers, educational concessions 
for their ohildren and dependents and 
free legal advice in litigation to the 
families of soMigrs and other ranks 
of the Indian army who are on 
active servioe. 

CONTROL OF AGRICULTURE 


PRODUCTION OF STANDARD CLOTH 


Officials of the Commeroe Department 
of the Government of India met repre- 
sentatives of the Millowners' Association 
reoently and discussed tbe Boheme for the 
manufacture of standard doth. The original 
soheme proposed by the Government is 
likely to undergo several changes. Tbe 
Textile Panel, whioh met reoently, is 
expeoted to oonsider this question. 

KHADI OUT-tUkN 


The Secretary of the All-India Spinners' 

, Association, Tamil Nad, Tirupnr, states that 
tfie. total sale of Khadi at all the branches 
of the All-India Spinners' Association in 
’ Tamil Nad, daring tbe Deepavali month 
thla year; amounted to Rs. 2,81,288. The 
sales for the corresponding period in 1941 
Amounted to Rs.^ 2,77*122 and for 1940, 
> 8.11.158. 

BUVJN BOYS 

^ Two handled ud fifty mm win amt 
at far training in Britain andar the 
rin Training Schama. 118 have already 
* after training. Every quarter for 
deration 9 Far, 00 
prooeed f 
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An Ordinance published in a Gazette 
of India Extraordinary amende the 
Defence of India Act. so as to empower 
any authority to control agriculture, itrade 
or industry for the purpose of regulating 
or increasing the supply of and tbe 
obtaining of information with regard to 
articles or things of any description 
whatsoever, whioh can be used id 
connection with the oonduot of war or 
for maintaining supplies and services 
essential to the life of the community. 

Hitherto the provision in the Aot has 
sought to oontrol industry and trade and 
not agriculture. 

TO ENCOURAGE CULTIVATION OF PADDY 

To encourage cultivation of paddy, the 
Government of Madras have directed that 
in Tanjore, Pattukottai, Mannargudi and 
Papanaaam taluqs in Tanjore district* tbe 
assessment on dry and Manavari lands 
comprised in holdings may be waived for 
faslis 1852, 1858, and 1884, if prior to 
1851 the lands were either uncultivated 
or cultivated with dry orope, and in or 
after 1851 fasli they * weft converted, into 
wst end cultivated with |4ddy. 
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EVACUEE TECHNICIANS 

The National Service Labour Tribunals 
in the Provinces are maintaining registers 
of technical personnel evacuated from 
Burma, Malaya and other Eastern countries 
with a view to securing employment for 
them. So fAr 870 such evacuees (mostly 
from Burma) have registered themselves 
in Bengal, 92 in Madras, 54 in the Punjab 
and the North-West Frontier Provinces, 
81 in the United Provinces, 25 in Bombay, 
7 in the Central Provinces and 4 in Bihar 
and Orissa. 

The Bengal Tribunal has so far secured 
employment for 91 evacuees, nearly 25 per 
cent, of the number registered in that 
Province. Madras comes next having 
secured employment for 20, nearly 22 
per oent. of the evacuees registered there. 
The Pnnjah and N.-W. F. P. Tribunal has 
secured employment for seven evacuees ; the 
Bombay Tribunal for Ae.o and the C. P. 
and Berar Tribunal for one. 

STRIKES AND DISPUTES 

Although there were more strikes in 
British* India in 1941 than in the previous 
year, there was a marked drop in the 
numbers of workers involved and a fall 
of 56 per oent. in the number of working 
days lost. 

Including five strikes in progress at the 
close of the year, there were 859 strikes 
involving 291,054 workers during 1941 as 
compared with 822 strikes involving 452,589 
workers during 1940. The total number 
of working days lost was 8,880,508 as 
compared with 7,577,281 In 1940. 

Cotton and jute mills accounted for 
44 per oent. of the strikes, 70*8 per oent. 
of the workers involved and 66'6 per oent. 
of the working days lost. In 227 disputes 
(68*2 per oent of the total number) the 
chief demands related to wages or bonuses. 

TECHNICAL TRAINING 

The total number of seats now provided 
under the "Technical Training Scheme of 
the Government of India is 41,407. On 
July 81, this year, 81,400 men were aotually 
under training, and up to the same date 
16,060 trainees had passed out from training 
oentres into the technical branches of the 
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number tmlaed p, under training on July 81. 
Vli, ***** 46,400. 


AKBAR CENTENARY 

The Secretary of State for Iadh 
Mr. L. S. Amery, appealed for toleranc • 
and understanding and unity as the basi c 
of India's political future and greatness. 
He was speaking at a crowded and 
distinguished gathering of the British an 
Indians in London, in the celebration of 
the 400th anniversary of the birth i 
Akbar the Great. Mr. Amery said: 

Akbar stand* out m a man who, in an ago 
of passionate Intolerance, was the first to regw 
himself not as a Turk or Muslim ruling for *hi 
benefit of his fellow -tribesmen and oo-raligionA 
but as a ruler of India, from whom all it*, 
inhabitants could expect equal lustloe and e« *al 
favour, and who was prepared to admit tnat \ 
different religions were only varying methods of 
approach to the divine reality underlying the 
created world and as such each deserving of reapect. 

It is this spirit of Akbar, which alone oan win 
onee again for India that place in the world 
which she oooupied in Akbar*s day. 

Sir Maloolm Robertson, Chairman of 
the British Ooonoil, presided over the 
meeting. He read a message from the 
Nizam of Hyderabad and Berar, referring 
to Akbar as 

the greatest of the Moguls who left 
ineffaceable impress on Indian tradition and eultvi< 

As the fhther of Indian unity, Akbar 's insphratto 
still endures. 

Mb. JINNAH AND C. R. 

Referring to his reoent talks with 
Mr. 0. Rajagopalaohari, Mr. M. A. Jinnah 
said at a Press Conference in Lahore: 

There has been no arrangement between 
Mr. Rajagopalaohari and Muslim Lsmut 
M r. Rajagopalaohari has no sanotion behind him 
and as snob he oannot deliver the goods. 

In reply to a question, Mr. Jinnah said , 

If I aooept the Congress demand, I shall I 
signing my own death warrant 


8m 0. P.*8 CONTRIBUTION TO WAR FUND 

The New Delhi Correspondent of th< 
Tribune writes: "The largest iodividm 1 . 
contribution to the Vioeroy’s War 
Purposes Food reoeived during tb^s 
fortnight ended September 80, 1942, •» 
from Sir C. P. Ramaswami Iyer who bn 
donated a sum of Rs. 8,108-6-0. Carton* > 
enough this amount seems to represent t* 
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BARODA A VIGNETTE 

: 0 : 


*T*HB territories of Baroda State lie 
I scattered both io Gujarat aod 

* Kathiawar aod are situated between 80*46' 
! aod 84*9’ North Latitude and between 
.70*48* and 78*69* Bast Longitude. 

Okhamanda), a detaohed part of State 
^territories, lies between 82*85* and 88*6* 
North Latitude and between 69’5* and 
Lb0’2O* Bast Longitude. The State has an 
5 area of 8,176 square miles. 
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Sabha consists of 60 members. Of many 
noteworthy features of the new Legislature, 
rejection of communal constituencies, esta- 
blishment of the majority of -eleoted 
members, appointment of non-offldfal 
member of Dbara Sabha to the Exeoottva 
Oounoil, selection of Deputy President 
and three parliamentary secretaries from 
amongst non -officials are some important 
ones. 


POPULATION 


These territories are ruled over by 
H. H. the Maharaja Sir Pratapsinh 
Gaekwad, Farzand-i-klias-i-Dowaltia, G.O.I.E., 
Ll.D. He is the grandson of His late 
Highness the Maharaja Sayajirao III of 
world rdnown. Shrimant Yuvaraj Fatesinh 
Gaekwad is the heir-apparent. 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 

:L 

The Executive Council consists of four 
a members, one of them being appointed 
ufrom amongst the non-official members 
' of Dbara Sabha— the State Legislative 
Assembly, Sir V. T. Krishnamaohariar, 
the Dewan, is the President of the Council. 
It may be noted here that his career as 
Dewan has been the longest for Any 
individual Dewan in the history of the 
State and this very fact speaks volumes 
about the esteem in whioh he is held, 
both by the Buler and the ruled. 
The other members of the Executive 
Oounoil are; 

1. Shrimat B. A. Gaekward, B.A., ll.b., Bar-at-Law. 

8. Raj-Priya MotUal Chhotalal Demi, b.a., ll.s., 
Popular Minister. 

S. Rajya-Ratea Batya Vrata Muksrjea, b.a. 
(Hons.) (Oxon.), r.s,«., (London), r xaa. 
(London), 

DHABA SABHA 

The BUh Legislative Assembly, locally 
1 known as Dbara Sabha, was constituted 
1 as far baok as 1998. The Assembly was 
• enlarged under the soheme of constitutional 
reforms embodied in the Government of 
Baroda ' The present Dbara 


According to the Census, 1941, the State 
has a population of 2,855,010—1,478,909 
males and 1,882,101 females. 


^AB EFFORTS 

Immediately after the declaration of war, 
H. H. the Maharaja Saheb placed all hie 
resources at the disposal of His Majesty 
the King-Emperor. The followtog Com- 
mittees were then appointed to carry on 
war activities in different directions. 

* 

1. The Central War Committee. 

2. The Civie Guardi Committee. 

S The Defence Loans and War Gifts <W— *ttee. 

4. The War Propaganda Committee. 

5. The Ladies’ Central Committee. 

HIS HIGHNESS* CONTRIBUTIONS 

His Highnese’ contributions : 660,00, tor 
a flight of fighter’s presented to H. IL 
the King-Emperor. 660,000 (or a trawler 
(or Mine Sweeping and Sobmnrine Defection. 
61,000 to the Lord Mayor’s fond, London. 
6100 to H. E. the Vioeroy’s War Purposes _ 
Fond (or relief of distress in Greene. ‘ 
Re. 86,00,000 invented in internet (ten 
defence bonds. Re. 80,00,000 invested ia 
8 per oent. Defect oe Loon. Re. 8,00Qj 
donated to the Gojarat States Agency* 
and Baroda Cantonment War Pnityngee 7 
Fond. Be. 10,000 to Lady Linlithgow ’* 41 
Sliver Trinket Fond Vlfom E H. Jbe 
Mebarani Saheb. 
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DEFENCE LOANS AND WAB GIFTS 

The Baroda War Gifts and Loan 
Committee have contributed Be. 22,886 
tor the purchase of fire ambulance oars, 
the eost of one of these being borne by 
the Ladies' Sub-Committee and Be. 60,000 
for the purchase of five armoured oarriers. 
Be. 2,82,844 hare been collected for war 
gifts fund. Over Bs. 42,76,000 hare been 
invested by business bouses and others in 
8 per cent. Defenoe Bonds. 

INDU8TBIE8 

The State has steadily pursued the 
policy of industrialisation of the State. 


The number of operatives employed b 
industrial oonoerns and the number oi 
f notarise ooming under the Factory Aot 
was 41,101 and 148 respectively in 1841. 
The percentage of population e ng aged in 
agriculture was 64*6 in 1941, while that 
engaged in industry, trade and oommereo 
was 28*4. 

Tbe main features of the administrative 
policy of tbe State are the oloesv association 
of tbe people in the work of administratfoa, 
tbe liberal nourishment of nation building 
departments, rapid industrialisation of the 
State and a comprehensive policy of rural 
reconstruction. 


TALES FROI THE SANSKRIT DRAMATISTS 

TUb FAMOUS PLAYS OF 

KALIDASA. DHASA, BAISIIA* SUDKAKA, BBAVABBUT! AID VtSAKBADATTA 

(With an Introduction by Sa C. V. K. Bastbi) 

That ten tales (a list of whtah is given below) which range over the vast field of I 
Drama, from Bhaaa down to Visak h ada tt a, written on the Knee of Lamb's “Mi 
Shakespeare" are intended to bring the treasures of the d ss sic s within resell of the lay leader. 
Contributors: Prof. M. Hinyaana, x.a. v Dr. 8. X. Do, lUw 
Dr. Kunhan Raja, ka„ Dr. Sabramaoia Sastri, O. I. Somayaji, : 

T. L. Krishnaswami Ivor. kjl. and Mrs. Scthianadhan, 

Oontbnts: Vision of Vkmvadata. Avimaraka, Saktmtala, Malavdagnimitta. V 
Mrioohakatika* MaUti*Madhava»UUaranamaoharita. Nagananda, RatnavaU, and 

Sons Baum Ovunoas 

Twine 0 / India:— "It was a happy idea of Katssan A Company, 

• Aft the Imas a# TcmK's Tel— tw -- 1 — — nts inmn aasma 


e book on the isneo of Lamb'a Tehe son ghsk—peof# oootsinuig aome of the 


ooltootfam." 

of the book to goad." 
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The Leaden—*' The style and 
Bombay CArs ni e h i— “Oitss in a 
of all that ia best." 

8 ea nhUg k t “ They have been written in an w 

United India and Indian State* “Shonld find a plaoe la every school, 
private and pddo Hbtary," 

Trite* t~“ Tim approach to the riaasks has been mods quits sssy. n 
r HCJQIIP EDITION 
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